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^  this   learned  and    amUble  man,  we  have  an  auto- 
hMgn^j,  but  it  conlAJns  litlle  more  than  an  oocoual   , 
>i  tiu  puhlicatinaa,  and  of  the  manoet  in  wbioh  high  J 
prderments    ia  the    Church   came  to  him    without  hia  ' 

v>kiD;^  itK-rrt.  He  wm  liom  in  JfiO",  in  Hdlhorn, 
tbere  bis  father  waa  a  distiller.  He  received  his  primary 
tducatioD  at  B  school  at  Ealing,  from  whence  he  was  re- 
OOTed  to  Westminster,  and  from  Westminster  he  wai 
lift-led  10  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  In  1718,  ha 
piblished  an  edilion  of  Cicero  de  Oratore,  with  notes 
ind  emendations,  which  he  dedicated  to  Chief  Justico 
Pwk€f. 
\  When  Parker  became  lord  chancellor,  he  appointed 
Peirce  to  be  hia  domeatic  chaplain,  and  by  bis  lord- 
thiji's  influence  with  Dr.  Bentlej.  Pearc*  had  been  pre- 
•twisl  J  elected  a  fellow  of  his  college.  He  was  ordained 
Jfscon  in  i7l7,  and  priest  in  1718.  In  1719,  he  was 
pE^nled  to  the  living  of  Slapleten  Abbots,  in  Eases, 
a  which  was  added  the  next  year,  the  Rectory  of  SL 
Btrtbolomew,  by  the  Royal  Exchange,  London,  and  ha 
*is,  not  long  after,  appointed  chaplain  in  ordinary  to 
tij  majesty.  In  17-33.  he  was  presented  to  St.  Mar- 
Ud'b- in- the- Fields,  and  received  a  Lambeth  degree  of 
O.D.  In  I7-J4,  he  published  his  edition  of  LonginuB 
*n  ihe  Sublime,  with  a  new   Latin  version  and  notes. 
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In  1739,  he  was  appointed  Dean  of  Winchester,  and  in 
1744,  he  was  prolocutor  of  the  House  of  Convocation. 
In  1 748,  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Bangor,  and  in 
1756,  was  translated  to  the  See  of  Rochester,  to  which, 
the  Deanery  of  Westminster  was  annexed. 

What  follows  is  given  in  his  own  words : — "  In  the 
year  1763,  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  being  then  seventy- 
three  years  old,  and  finding  himself  less  fit  for  the 
business  of  his  station,  as  bishop  and  dean,  informed 
his  friend  Lord  Bath  of  his  intention  to  resign  both, 
and  live  in  a  retired  manner  upon  his  own  private  for- 
tune. And  after  much  discourse  upon  that  subject,  at 
different  times,  he  prevailed  upon  his  lordship  at  last 
to  acquaint  his  majesty  with  his  intention,  and  to 
desire,  in  the  bishop's  name,  the  honour  of  a  private 
audience  from  his  majesty  for  that  purpose.  Lord  Bath 
did  so,  and  his  majesty  named  a  day  and  hour,  when 
the  bishop  went  and  was  admitted  alone  into  his  closet. 
He  there  made  known  his  request  to  his  majesty,  and 
acquainted  him  with  the  grounds  of  it,  telling  him,  that 
he  had  no  motive  for  resigning  his  bishopric  and  deanery 
from  dislikes  which  he  had  to  any  thing  in  the  Church 
or  State;  that  being  of  the  age  before  mentioned  he 
found  the  business  belonging  to  those  two  stations 
too  much  for  him,  and  that  he  was  afraid,  that  it  would 
still  grow  much  more  so,  as  he  advanced  in  years ;  that 
he  was  desirous  to  retire  for  the  opportunity  of  spend- 
ing more  time  in  his  devotions  and  studies,  and  that 
he  was  in  the  same  way  of  thinking  with  a  general 
efficer  of  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  who,  when 
he  desired  a  dismission  from  that  monarches  service, 
and  the  emperor  •  asking  the  reason  of  it,  answered, 
*Sir,  every  wise  man  would,  at  the  latter  end  of  life, 
wish  to  have  an  interval  between  the  fatigues  of  busi- 
ness and  eternity.*  The  bishop  then  shewed  him,  in 
a  written  paper,  instances  of  its  having  been  dono  at 
several  times ;  and  concluded  with  telling  his  majesty 
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thu  b£  did  not  expect  or  desire  an  immediate  Rnswer 
to  \m  request ;  but  rather  thai  his  majestjr  would  Rnt 
consult  soiDe  proper  persoos  among  his  eervaots  about 
llie  pTopiietf  aod  legality  of  it.  This  the  king  cocsenuid 
n  do,  and  told  the  biiibop,  that  he  vrould  send  fotf 
him  again,  when  he  was  come  to  a  detenut nation. 

"  Atfout  two  months  aftemarda  he  seat  for  the  bishop 
lod  told  him,  that  ho  had  consulted  about  it  vith  two 
of  his  tanrers  ;  that  ons  of  them,  Lord  Mansfield,  saw 
BO  olgeetioa  to  the  resignation  of  the  bishopric  and 
deanei;  ;  bat  that  the  other  said,  he  was  doubtful  about 
the  pncticnhilit;  of  reaigDing  a  bishopric;  but  IhaC 
lioverer  the  same  tanker,  Xiord  Nortbington,  soon  after* 
vaids  had  told  him,  that  upon  further  considertdg 
■he  matter,  be  thought  the  reqaest  might  be  compliGd 
with.  '  Am  I  then.  Sir,'  said  the  bishop;  '  lo  supposS 
tint  1  havo  your  niujffity's  cons.^iU.''  ■  Vos,'  siiiJ  iba 
king.  ■May  I  tijen,  Sir,'  said  iii:-  Liaho]j,  'have  the 
honour  of  kissing  your  hand  as  a  lolten  of  your  con- 
sent ?'  Upon  that  the  king  held  out  bis  band,  and 
the  bishop  kissed  it. 

"  So  far  all  nest  agreeably  to  the  Dishop's  inclination. 
Consent  vaa  given,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  is  seldom 
recalled  ;  it  being,  as  Lord  Bath  exprebsed  it,  a  sort 
of  engagement. 

"  But  unfortunately  for  the  bishop,  Lord  Batb,  as  soon 
as  he  heard  of  the  king's  consent  being  given,  reijueeted 
bim  to  give  the  bishopric  and  dcunery,  which  were 
to  be  resigned,  to  Dr.  Newton,  then  Bishop  of  Bristol. 
This  alarmed  the  ministry,  who  thought,  aa  other 
ministers  had  done  before  them,  that  no  dignities  ia 
tbe  Church  should  be  obtained  from  the  crown  ;  but 
ihrough  their  hands.  They  therefore  resolved  to  oppose 
the  resignation,  ae  the  shortest  way  of  keeping  the 
bishopric  from  being  disposed  of  otherwise  than  Ibey 
liked  I  and  the  lawyer,  who  had  been  doubtful,  and  who 
>Pon  after  had  been  olesr,  was  employed  to  inform  his 
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majeBtj  that  be  was  then  again  doubtful,  and  that  the 
biahopB  generally  disliked  the  design.  His  majesty 
upon  this  sent  again,  but  at  some  distance  of  time,  to 
the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  and  at  a  third  audience  io 
his  closet  told  him,  that  he  must  think  no  more  about 
resigning  the  bishopric ;  but  that  he  would  have  all  the 
merit  of  haying  done  it.  The  bishop  replied,  *  Sir,  I 
am  all  duty  and  submission,'  and  then  withdrew." 

The  affair  of  the  resignation  was  again  mooted, — *'  In' 
the  year  1768,  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  having  first 
obtained  his  majesty's  consent,  resigned  his  Deanery  of 
Westminster  upon  Midsummer-day,  which  he  had  held 
for  twelve  years,  and  which  was  nearly  double  in  point 
of  income  to  his  bishopric,  which  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
tain. As  dean  of  that  Church,  he  had  installed  twelve 
knights  of  the  Bath  in  1761 :  he  had  the  honour  of 
assisting  in  the  ceremonies  of  crowning  his  present 
majesty,  and  the  melancholy  office  of  performing  the 
funeral  service  over  King  George  the  Second,  and  six 
others  of  the  rojal  family.  He  had  always  given  more 
attention  to  the  interests  of  that  society,  where  he  was 
the  dean,  than  to  his  own ;  and  when  he  quitted  it, 
which  was  without  any  conditions  attending  it,  he  was 
succeeded  in  the  deanery,  by  Dr.  Thomas,  who  had 
been  for  many  years  his  sub-dean  there,  and  whom 
he  favoured  no  farther  towards  his  getting  it,  than  by 
acquainting  him  some  months  before  with  his  intention 
of  resigning  it" 

He  died  at  Little  Ealing,  in  1774.  In  addition  to  the 
works  already  mentioned.  Bishop  Pearce  published  : — 
An  Account  of  Trinity-College,  Cambridge,  1720,  8vo; 
Epistolse  du8B  ad  celeberrimum  doctissimumque  virum, 
F.  V.  Professorem  Amstelodamemsem  scriptse;  quarum 
in  altera  agitur  de  editione  Novi  Testamenti  a  clarissimo 
Bentleio  suscepta,  .&c,  1721,  Svo  ;  A  Letter  to  the  Clergy 
of  the  Church  of  England,  on  occasion  of  the  Bishop  of 
Rochester's  commitment  to  the  Tower,  1722,  Svo;    The 
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iOneles  of  Janu  TiodiMted,  in  4  paile,  1 797,  and  1  'HH, 
8to  ;  ia  utaner  to  sotn«  of  tbe  priocipal  parts  of  iit. 
Woobton's  Six  Disooursesoctlie  Miraclea  of  OtirSaviouf, 
Ac ;  Two  Letters,  in  controrersy  with  Dr.  Middluton,  on 
Oenibject  of  Lis  a[tai:k  upon  Dr.  Waieriand,  1730.  aad 
JTJl.  &TO  ;  Two  Letters  to  the  Ect.  Dr.  Watcrluud,  upon 
;be  Eucharist ;  Niae  occBsiooal  Sermons  ;  A  DiacooiB* 
igainst  Self-marder;  and  a  Contw  mi  Vleium.  The  fas' 
norotH  pieces  sest  by  the  author  to  the  Guardian,  cod 
Specuior,  are  No.  121  id  the  former  work,  and  No.  5TS 
ia  f«L  Tiii  of  the  latter.  To  the  aame  volume  ho  com- 
UBBMaled  the  Essay  on  the  Eloquence  of  the  Pulpit,  in 
■Vo.  U9.  By  his  will  be  bequeathed  his  library  to  the 
Omd  and  Chapter  of  Westminster,  exceptini;  nuch  booka 
m  tbejr  already  possessed ;  vhicb  books,  togeilier  with 
hii  manuscripts,  he  gave  to  his  chaplain,  the  Rev.  John 
Derby.  To  thai  (•entlentan  was  beiiuealhed  the  care  of 
pabltahiog  the  author's  great  work,  the  result  of  mftny 
vein  studious  application.  It  made  its  appenrance  in 
the  rear  1777.  under  the  title  of  "  A  Commeulary,  with 
Notes,  on  the  i'our  Evangelists,  and  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  ;  together  with  a  new  translation  of  St.  PuuIb 
im  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  with  a  Paraphrase  and 
Koies.  "  ic,  in  3  vols.  4to,  To  the  Commenlary,  ic. 
are  iddcd  some  of  the  aulhor'a  earlier  theological  pieces. 
ilr.  Derby  has  also  given  to  the  public,  from  the  author's 
manuscripts,  "Sermons  on  several  Subjects,"  1778,  in 
i  vols.  8to. — lAft  prefixed  to  Commentary,  and  Autu 
iiofraphi/. 
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Tfiis  great  divine  was  bom  at  Great  Snoring,  of  which 
place  his  father  was  rector,  on  the  28th  of  Febraary. 
1612-13.  In  16-23,  he  went  to  Eton,  where  he  con- 
tinued iilJ  J  631.  He  was  then  admitted,  on  the  lOth 
B  3 
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of  June,  at  Queen*s  College,  Cambridge  ;  but  within 
a  year,  in  April,  1632,  he  was  elected  scholar  of  King's, 
of  which  he  became  fellow,  in  1634.  He  proceeded 
B.A.  in  1635,  and  M.A.  in  1639,  in  which  year  he 
entered  into  holy  orders. 

There  are  many  stories  of  him  in  this  college, 
says  Cole,  who  was  himself  a  fellow  of  King's ;  one 
of  which  is,  that  some  one  of  his  acquaintance,  seeing 
him  still  at  Eton  a  long  while  after  he  had  left  it, 
spoke  to  him  in  this  manner,  '*  So,  John!  what  here 
still?  To  my  knowledge  you  have  been  the  best 
scholar  in  the  school  these  ten  years."  Certain  it  is« 
that  such  was  his  propensity  to  books  and  knowledge 
while  a  school-boy,  that  all  the  money  he  could  get 
went  for  the  first,  and  all  the  time  out  of  school  to 
the  improyement  of  the  last:  nay,  he  hardly  allowed 
himself  time  for  natural  rest:  for  when  the  prepositor 
at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  saw  that  all  the  candles, 
according  to  rule,  were  put  out  in  the  long  chamber 
or  dormitory,  he  would  contrive  to  light  up  his  within 
an  hour  or  two  after,  when  all  the  boys  were  asleep » 
and  by  this  means,  I  have  heard  it  affirmed  that 
before  he  left  Eton  to  come  here,  he  had  read  most 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers  of  the  Church. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  very  probable,  that  a  boy  at 
school  should  have  done  quite  so  much  as  is  here 
affirmed :  but  it  is  easily  supposed  that  the  vigor- 
ous and  deep  mind  of  Pearson  grew  early  accustomed 
to  lore  beyond  the  ordinary  study  of  school-boys. 
And  the  perfect  training  of  his  memory  in  the  writings 
of  the  fathers,  guiding  him  in  his  Exposition  of  the 
Creed,  and  other  works,  not  only  to  apposite  quotations 
on  every  doctrinal  point,  but  perhaps  to  the  most 
apposite  which  his  authors  contain,  is  in  itself  an 
evidence  of  the  zeal  his  youth  had  shewn  in  acquiring 
that  perfect  skill.  His  grateful  remembrance  of  Eton 
is  expressed   in  a  passage  of  the  Vindicise  Ignatianss, 
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iich  sometfaing  of  the  tone  of  a  mftn  who  is  conscious 
ihai  be  had  not  wasted  the  jeare  of  boyhood.  Sir 
EcUT  Sarile,  whom  he  mentions  in  the  same  sen- 
'AK.  was  dead  before  he  went  to  school ;  but  Savile's 
CinsL«tom  was  perhaps  accessible ;  and  there  was  a 
!d[  in  after-jean  to  connect  him  with  Savile's  me- 
auT,  when  he  became  acquainted  with  the  memorable 
John  Hales. 

Oar  fiunous  Dr.  Pearson,  sajs  Allen,  was  a 
HTj  hud  student  at  college;  and  finding  that  the 
iTcsde  diverted  the  intention  of  his  thoughts,  and 
h!>d  bis  spirits,  he  avoided  coming  near  it  as  much 
« p?t6ible,  contented  to  sit  close  to  his  books,  with  a 
Uaket  thrown  over  his  shoulder.  Tliis  is  very 
^iurxtftrifltic :  the  discipline  of  a  cold  room  to  quicken 
t^ir  attention  is  still  not  unknown  to  hardy  students  ; 
:c  urb  the  modem  luxuries  of  stoves  and  warm  air 
ii^c  somewhat  rebated  the  keen  edge  of  such  literary 
■LUrrrrise. 

On  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1039,  Pearson  in- 
i-.r.tr<}  certain  lands,  mentioned  in  his  will,  situated  at 
?L  nns  and  Downham  ;  and  the  income  derived  from 
'.: -T  snurce  may  have  preserved  him,  during  the  troubled 
:-'  d  now  impending,  from  those  extreme  privations 
^--rVnrd  by  many  of  the  loyal  clergy.  About  the  same 
'r-r.  be  was  collated  by  Dr.  John  Davenant,  Bishop 
•  Salisbury,  to  the  Prebend  of  Netherhaven,  in  that 
■iibrdral ;  a  preferment  which,  no  doubt,  he  owed  to 
'^:   prelate's  regard   for  his  father ;  Davenant  having 

•rzZi  with  him  a  fellow  of  Queen's,  over  which  college 
[■resided  as  master  before  his  elevation  to  the  See  of 
^J>burv.  "Within  a  few  months  after  he  had  obtainod 
■Li<t  prefennent,  he  I'esigned  his  fellowship,  but  con- 
*.ri::-:d  to  reside  at  King's,  as  a  fellow-commoner. 
In  .'une,   1G40,  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  Lc)rd 

. -}'  r  Finch.     He  was  about  the  same  time  presented 
the  living  of  Thorington,  in  Su£folk,  but  not,  as  Arch- 
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deacon  Gburton  shews,  by  Lord  Keeper  Finch,  but  pro- 
bably by  Mr.  Henry  Coke,  son  of  the  great  lawyer.  Sir  ^ 
Edward  Coke.  ^ 

In  the  troublous  times  which  now  came  on,  Peancm  ^ 
took  his  side  manfully  and  devotedly  as  a  royalist  He  ^] 
preached  strongly  on  the  suljeot  at  Cambridge,  and  w%  ^ 
find  him,  in  1646,  acting  as  chaplain  to  the  forces  under  ^! 
the  command  of  Lord  Goring,  at  Exeter,  After  the  dia--  ^i 
persion  of  this  last  hope,  he  appears  to  have  resigned  hia  % 
living  and  to  have  taken  up  his  abode  in  London,  wheM*  ^'^ 
he  is  said  for  a  time  to  have  been  chaplain  to  Sir  Rdbsrt  '^i 
Coke,  and,  subsequently  to  Oeoiige,  Lord  Berkeley.  'ii 

Pearson's  first  controversial  work  was  a  notice  ef  V. 
book  called  Exomologesis,  or  a  faithful  narration  of  hU  \ 
conversion,  written  by  Hugh  Paulin  de  Cressy,  a  S 
apostate  from  the  Church  of  England,  and  a  proadyW'  .^i 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Pearson  attacks  him  in  a  ^^^ 
short  argumentative  preface  which  he  prefixed  to  Loii  ^n 
Falkland*s  Discourse  on  the  Infallibility  of  the  Chnnh  *> 
of  Rome :  in  which  he  takes  notice  of  some  aingular  S 
admissions  of  Cressy's  on  the  subject  of  this  infidK-^i 
bility,  made  in  sec.  ii.,  c.  21.  of  his  Exomologsria.  S 
Cressy  replied  to  him  in  a  second  edition  of  his  boohi'  S 
printed  at  Paris,  1658,  by  an  appendix  of  great  length.'  ^ 
in  which  he  professes  to  clear  "  the  misconstractioM**  S 
of  J.P., — a  term  often  employed  by  a  controversialirti  S 
when  he  finds  he  has  allowed  his  opponent  too  muck  \ 
advantage  by  his  former  statements.  And  it  mppmatf  ^i 
ttom  his  own  confessions  in  this  Appendix,  that  Ms-  ^ 
book  had  met  with  some  severe  censure  on  this  groood  "^ 
firom  his  new  friends  abroad.  The  point  of  infallibility  ' 
is  indeed  one  that  is  maintained  with  great  latitudei, 
and  in  many  discordant  ways,  by  the  advocates  of  the 
Church  of  Rome;  as  is  admitted  by  Cressy  in  hia 
reply,  and  was  afterwards  forcibly  urged  by  Charles 
Leslie,  and  allowed  by  one  who  undertook  to  answw 
him  with  more  learning  than  logic. 
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In  1649.  he    pabliflhed    an  answer  to  a  minor  as- 
uiltnc  of  Catholic  practice  from   among  the  sectaries, 
ic  t  short  tract  entitled  "  Christ's  Birth  not  Mistimed  '  : 
ia  icfatation  of  an  attempt  which  had  just  been  made 
3  throw   discredit    on  the    calcalation  by  which  the 
Ckirfa  keeps  the  daj  of  onr  Lord's  Nativity  on  the 
iich  of   December.      The    argument  of  the  opponent 
ns  Coimded  on  the  oonrses  of  the  Jewish  priests  with 
rrierenee  to  St.  Lnke,  and,  as  Hammond  says  of  it, 
"vas  eridently  demonstrated  to  be  a  mere  deceit"  by 
Pcuwn,   from   the  testimony  of  Josephus  and   other 
}«viah  writers. 

Toe  next  memorable  circumstance  in  Pearson's  life  is 
the  engagement  which  he  made  with  the  parishioners 
of  St  Clement's,  Eastcheap,  to  undertake  the  office 
'^  preacher  in  their  parish  Church.  It  has  been  made, 
(iTs  Archdeacon  Churton,  a  question  whether,  to  hold 
:hi£  appointment,  he  complied  in  any  way  with  llio 
t.mes.  The  supposition  that  he  did  so  seems  to  have 
i.'iic'n  from  a  mistake  as  to  the  office  itself.  lie  was 
C3C  rector  of  St.  Clements,  or  minister,  as  the  stvie 
Lvn  ran,  but  preacher  or  lecturer.  The  lawful  rector 
'  St.  Clement  8  during  the  whole  period  of  the  usurpa- 
Lvc  was  Ik^njamin  Stone,  a  chaplain  of  Bishop  Juxon  s, 
».vj  was  also  prebendary  of  St.  PauVs,  and  rector  of 
5l  Man-.  Abc'hurch ;  a  man  who  incurred  a  bitter 
persecution  at  the  hands  of  the  parliament,  was  very 
ctrlj  voted  unfit  to  hold  any  eccleisastical  benciice, 
i&d  suiTered  a  long  imprisonment  at  Crosby  House, 
ari  afterwards  at  Plymouth,  without  being  brought  to 
*jitl.  He  lived  to  be  restored  after  the  return  of  the 
Toyal  family.  The  intruder  in  his  room  at  St.  Mary 
\i:<:hurch  was  one  John  Kitchin,  whose  name  appears 
w/Ji  that  of  Reynolds,  Matthew  Poole,  Manton,  Bates. 
ltd  about  sixty  other  presbytcrian  ministers  of  London 
fcnd  the  suburbs,  subscribed  to  the  •*  Seasonable  Exhor- 
ution"  of  1660.     Kut  at  St.  Clement's  we  find  no  record 
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of  any  rector  occupying  his  place;    one  Walter  Taylo 
is  called  pastor  in  the  parochial  vestiy-book  fh>m  164$k 
to  1646,  but  no  appointment  has  been    discovered  iiw 
the  episcopal  registers :  after  his  departure  the  chunks 
wardens  seem  to  have  managed  the  temporalities,  anc^ 
the  entries  in  the  vestry- book  make  it  probable  that  thl:. ' 
services  of  the  Church  were  during  this  time  entin|k/ 
discharged  by  different  voluntary  lecturers.  ^' 

Fortune  teaches  the  conquered  the  art  of  war.    It/'' 
was  one  of   the    ordinances   of  the   long    parliaments,^: 
which  had  now  the  force  of  law,   **  That  it  should  IM, '% 
lawful  for  the  parishioners  of  any  parish  in  Eiigland.,^'^> 
or  Wales,  to    set    up  a  lecture,    and  to  maintain  an  '^:^ 
orthodox    minister,    at    their   own   charge,    to    pieaflb  ^^ 
every  Lord  s  day,   where  there  was  no  preaching,   uA^^w 
to  preach  one  day  in  every  week,  where  there  was  H*.,^'H 
weekly  lecture."    This  ordinance,  passed  in  SeptemboTi ^^ *;^ 
1641,  was  designed  only  to  open  the  door,  which  Land  % ' 
and  Wrcnn  had  closed  in  their  eflbrts  for  conformity.)  .  ^  ^ 
but  it  was  left  so  widly  ajar,  that  there  was  room  iK-^\ 
Rutulian  as  well  as  Trojan  to  enter  in.     By  degree!  ^^J 
several  Churches,  left  without  their  lawful  pastors*  weM  '  *^ 
supplied  with  preachers  or  lecturers  who  were  known  tobt  ■.^'•^' 
friends  of  the  exiled  family  and  the  deprivt^d  episcopat*.  ;] '^  ■ 
It  dues  not  apjiear   that   the   Triers^   Presbyterian    or  .^<;^ 
Indepi^ndent,  had  any  jurisdiction  beyond  the  admiasioa  ..^v 
to  benefices ;    nor  is  it  easy  to  see  how  lectures  oonU  k^^ 
fall  under  their  province,  without  rescinding  the  liberty  v  ^ 
so  impetuously  demanded   and  so   eagerly   established  -S^ 
at  the  commencement    of    the  struggle.      Thus  Db  »  ;y 
Thomas    Warmestry   was    lecturer    at    St.    Margaretis  t|\ 
Westminster,  till  one  of  Cromweirs  parliaments  peti-    i^^ 
tioned  the  pro  tot-tor  to  remove   him.      Thus  a  friend    ./'i 
of   Pearson  s,  a  man  of  gi^*at  learning  and    eloquonos    ^^'\ 
as    a    preacher,     Antony    Faringdon,     was     sometime    v'> 
pn^aclier  ut  St.  Mary  Magdalen  s,  Milk-street :  invited,    '^'^ 
as  Wood   says,    by  Sir  John  Robinson,  a  kinsman  of    ^'^ 
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I     LuJ'*.     nftorwards     lieutenant    of   the    Tower   under 

■ri-ri   II  .'    ••  and   others  of  the   good  parishioners." 

7;.s:  h-.'   was    only    preacher,   and    not  incumbent,    is 

'^  ■:!:  from   liis  own   l>eautifui  and  touching   sermon 

•-'■'Til.  iv.    li>.  preached  on  his  recall  to. the  Iccturo- 

*:-.  fnm   which   a  temporary  misunderstanding  with 

>•  :ari*hioners  had  caused  his  temporaiy  removal. 

'l  1  ♦!•.>.'».     Pearson    published    his   Prolegomena    in 

.••.T-rltm,    prpfixed    to   the   Opuscula  of   that   author 

I     ii"'  i  by    Meric    Casaubon.       It  was   two  years   after 

I    '':■.'  that  we  find   him  engaged,  with  his  friend  Peter 

.'■.'riini!,  in    a    conference  with  two  Roman  Catholics 

»    n   he   met    in    London,   ou   the   question   whether 

••-  t.'h'iroli  of  Kngland  or  that  of  Rome  at  the  period 

■  '\.(:  K«: formation  wa.s  guilty  of  schism.       The    con- 

''"•:.:-.   wa*  prolonijod  by  several  adjournments  during 

■;■    i:."r.:!j^  ni' M:iv.  .Tune,  and  Julv,    1057;    and   thon 

^■:.."t   al  ari«lrtTn.il :    th««tigh  some  negotiations    for   a 

'  -.-.'^'.V.   rf  it   \^oro   kej't   up    for   some  time  aftonvards 

'•I   'iuTiniTitr.     In   the  course   of  tbe  next  voar,   one 

•  :r.     K-inan  Caili'tlic  disputants  published   his   statc- 
:.:    •:    tin-    C'»ntr<)versy    in   a   volume,    said    to    have 

-  :.   rrir:Tn.l  in    France,  imdtT  the  title,  "Schism    Un- 
..i-'.:-  i;    *'ir,    :i    late    (  onference    between    Mr.    Prter 

.:.'.!! J  riisd  Mr.  .T*»hn  Piorson,  Ministers,  on  tlio 
'.  :«rt.  :in'l  two  Di«.putants  of  the  Romish  Profession 
■.  'li     oth-r:    whf-rein   is  defined  both   what    Srhisni 

-  i.:,  i  I-'*  whom  it  hflongs."     A  volume  so  drawn  tij». 
.*  !    1  riTitcd   without  tlic  consent  or  knowledj^c  of  one 

:•.,-  1  Ai.  parties,  has  no  claim  to  be  considered  a^  a  fair 

•  .   r:   ..:"  i}:r'  lb  bate.       Tiie  Romanist,   who  piiMisliod 

-   -tit'i  by  Baxter,  on  the  information  of  Tillotson, 

1  I'.-  If  .11  a  jioi«^on  of  the  name  of  Tyrwhitt ;    with 

■ ':.  !.:     !..'    al-o    had   a   controversy   on   paper   without 

-.  -::i_'   hi*«  opponent,  and  from   whom  he  attempted, 

•;    :.r  -•!.  tvss.  to  roiovcr  a  vounj;  Presbvterian  maiden, 

■■.-    i.i:;    Anne  Lindsey,  daughter  of  the  Countiss  of 
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Balcarras,  whom  Tyrwhitt  had  persuaded  to  beoomt- 
a  convert  at  the  mature  age  of  Beventeen,  and  after- 
wards conyejed  her  away  to  a  nunnery  in  France. 

Tyrwhitt *8  book  contains  some  scattered  extracts  oi 
the  papers  that  were  ofifered  in  the  conference  by  Gui^. 
ning  and  Pearson,  but  arranged  in  an  order  of  bis 
own;  and  he  confesses  that  he  does  not  print  all  that 
they  offered,  and  particularly  speaks  of  a  long  letter 
of  six  folio  pages  from  Gunning,  with  which  the  trettj 
appears  to  have  closed,  as  *'too  long  to  be  in8erled.r 
No  notice  was  taken  of  the  publication  by  eitker 
Pearson  or  Gunning;  and  indeed,  notwithstanding 
all  the  advantage  taken  of  arrangement  and  additions 
of  his  own,  the  book  does  not  present  a  favoaraUa 
aspect  of  the  controversy  as  conducted  by  Tyrwhitt 
and  his  ally.  It  was  complained  of,  as  an  uofiui 
relation  of  the  dispute,  in  the  following  year,  bj 
Thomas  Smith,  of  Christ's  Coll.,  Cambridge,  in  a 
book  called  "A  Gag  for  the  Quaker ; "  and  again* 
thirty  years  afterwards,  by  Dr.  William  Saywell,  mat- 
ter of  Jesus  Coll.,  in  an  able  pamphlet  entitled  "  Tha 
Reformation  of  the  Church  of  England  justified  ac- 
cording to  the  Canons  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  and  other 
General  Councils,"  in  answer  to  another  pamphlet  pub- 
lished by  a  Romanist  at  Oxford,  which  was  an  extract 
from  Tyrwhitt's  book,  with  the  title  "The  Schism  of 
the  Church  of  England  demonstrated  in  four  Argu- 
ments formerly  proposed  to  Dr.  Peter  Gunning,  and 
Dr.  John  Pearson,  the  late  Bishops  of  Ely  and  Cheat^, 
by  two  Catholic  Disputants  in  a  celebrated  Conference 
on  that  point."  ^ 

In  1659,  he  published  the  first  edition  of  his  Expo- 
sition of  the  Creed,  being  the  substance  of  a  series 
of  sermons  or  lectures  preached  at  St.  Clement *s,  *'  the 
most  perfect  theological  work,"  as  Alexander  Knox 
well  characterises  it,  "that  has  ever  come  from  an 
English  pen."      To  say   more  of   it  than  to    repeat 
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which  is  indeed  the  oommon  sentence  of  approval 
»  received  from  the  Chareh  erer  since  it  first 
led.  is  altogether  unnecessarj.  It  has  remained 
f  an  effort  made  to  amend  or  supersede  it  It 
en  continaallj  reprinted  as  the  storehoase  and 
T  of  the  well-famished  theological  student; 
dlr  abridged  hj  judidons  and  learned  cleigv- 
to  extend  its  use  as  a  manual  of  Christian 
on:  and  it  was  at  an  earij  period  translated 
alin  by  a  German  scholar,  Simon  J.  Arnold, 
Tersion  has  been  once  or  oftener  reprinted 
Among  the  abridgments  may  be  mentioned 
>f  Basil  Kennett,  and  Dr.  Bumey;  but  the 
ithout  comparison  is  that  excellent  Analysis 
ublished  at  Calcutta,  for  the  use  of  his  Indian 
by  Dr.  W.  H.  Mill,  and  since  re-published  in 
I. 

Lis  same  year,  Pearson  wrote  a  preface  to  Dr. 
Stokes's  ''  Paraphrastical  Explication  of  the  Minor 
is/'  un  unpretending  work  of  considerable  merit, 
te  wliich  may  be  profitably  consulted  now  by 
•  ho  dosire  a  modest  and  safe  guide  to  the  mean- 
ih'>se  often  obscure  Scriptures.  Stokes  was 
Brian  Walton's  fellow-labourers  in  the  Poly- 
le  liaJ  lost  a  canonry  at  Windsor  and  a  living 
Lshiri*  by  the  rebellion,  but  lived  to  be  restored 

wrote  also   a   Preface  to  the  *'  Remains  of  the 
I   and    ever-memorable  John  Hales,'*  for  whom 
I  a  strong  personal   regard, 
noble  collection  of  the  "  Critici  Sacri  '*  alone  rc- 
to  be  mentioned  as  forming  a  portion  of  Pearson  s 
labours  at  this  period.     The  date  of  the  publi- 
Ls  lf»CO  :   but  as  it  was  for  several  years  previously 
laration.  it  naturally  belongs  to  the  period  befon^ 
toration  of  the  royal  family.     It  appears  by  the 
,  which  bears  very  decisive  marks  of  the  hand 

•L.    Till.  c 
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or  Pearson,  that  the  bookseller,  Mr.  Gonelio*  B«»,  ''■ 
the  chief  patron  and  promoter  of  the  vork.    ttia  b_ 
has  been  honourably  meDtiooed    as   as  tncoungn* 
works  reltting  to  English  history  and  antujulUea^.'* 
the  great  publisher  of  tbe  tbwlogy  of  the  Ofaviril^  1 
this  period  ia  veil  known  to  have  been  the  lojtl  9M^ 
P^yston.    It  is  probable  that  Boyston   and  Otimr^ 
booksellers  whose  names  are  on  the  Citl#-paf^,  iadad 
Morden  and  Ilobinson,  the  bookseller*  of  Caiabcii'. 
and  Oxford,  Lad  a  share  in  the  undertakiog ;    M'-i 
deserves  to  be  remembered  to  the  hoooir  of  Ooniij^ 
Ilee,  that  aueh  a  moDument  of  sacred  lite 
erected    bj   tbe   laudable  seal   and    enterpriae  M 
«bo  was  by  profession  only  a  trader  in  the  i 
learning.     The  Polyglott  was  carried  on  by  the  I 
many  liberal  subscriptions  bom  the  loyal  n 
gentry,  who,  nfier  siiffering  a  second  <lecimatioD  i 
Cromwell,  had  still  somethiDg   to   spare  for  leunitf^J^ 
and  the  learned  sufferers  by  whom  that  task  waa  vw^ 
comptished.     But  the  Critici   Sacri  was  a  bookoeilail^T^ 
speculation,  requiring  a  very  great  outUj.  before  n] 
i-cturn  could  possibly  bo  made ;   it  is  not  easy  to  tK] 
how  many  thousands  of  pounds  it  wotLld  now  cost  lo 
reprint  it.     It  is  however  to  be  reasonably  hoped,  thit\^> 
the  event  corresponded  to  his  wishes ;   the  cbaogs  *!'    ^^ 
dynasty  coming  in,  just  as  the  nine  volumes  wen  iM^f  V,^ 
to  be  issued,  must  no  doubt  have  bad  a  favourablo  cCNl't|;^' 
upon  the  sale ;  and  there  would  not  be  many  libWlM  '\^ 
to  which  the  Polyglott  had  found  admittanoe,  lo  whA  'O 
the  Commentators  did  not  follow.  V^' 

Pearson  was  engaged  in  some  controversies  in  dofeDM  O 
of  the  Church  of  England,  which  cannot  be  bum*  %l 
j-articularly  noticed  here ;  but  an  account  of  iriiidh  V 
iiiti;  be  found  in  Archdeacon  Churton's  Life  of  thia  'V 
iirrut   divine.  'l^, 

At  b'ngih,  iho  Ilcstoration  of  (be  Chureh.  together  ^^ 
viib  that  of  the  monarchy,  was  efTected;  and,  M  Ibt    S, 
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•V  .:  ir.riii.    Pearson  was  collntud  Lv  iu.\on,    Fii-hi.p 

•'I  ni'  n,  to  ihe  Iie<;tr.Ty  of  St.  Clm^topher's,    in  tli^- 

■;  he  w:i-i  created  D  D.  by  rr.yal  mandate :  In*  was 
.i-»i]^-l  a«  a  Pn.'benilary  of  Ely:  Dominated  Anh- 
>-->:g  of  Surnrv :  and  appointed  Mustcrr  of  Jvbus 
'  r>j^ .  C am b ri  d  ge. 

In  l»5«l.  he  was  si-lerted,  with  Earle,  Heylin,  IfiKket, 
ftinriik.  Gunning,  Thomas  Pierce,  Sparrow,  and  ThoiTi- 
ii^,  to  a<t  as  one  of  the  representatives,  in  the  Savoy 

irVrenop.  "f  s-urh  of  the  bishops  as  should  be  hiiidfivd 
'■   lire   or    infirmity,  or  charge  of  other  dutif^,  from 

-■•intly  attending  at  the  meetings.  In  this  conft- 
."•:-  :   hr^    s»-»/ms    to   have   taken   some   part    from    tlie 

nmrnc*  iiif-nt  of  the  proceedings;  but  wo  have  n«.) 
k«*iUiit  fif  his  individual  share  in  them,  except  during' 
'•-  «'-.::'■■  n  «li«»i»'.it!ition  of  the  last  few  days. 

■  -J   -n-i    «f   tht^e  davs,    as   Baxter  n^lates,    Ptarscn 

■  ..  •  J  ■  ri-  r-  d  to  answer  the  objections  of  the   Vv'  >\>y 
r  .\=.    i:    was    dctriiiiined    that  three   on    each    sid.' 

•'     :  i  take  iy  turns  tlie  part  of  fipi>onents  and  n-poii- 
Ip-.n  \%hich  Haxter  and  his  friends  com  mi  ii(.«.(  I 
'-rn_f   TO    tin-  <^'pisc<^«pal   disputants   the   fullMwin'^ 
"':;.-■.  1 1  -J  "^  V 1  !•  .•ji>  m  : — 

■ 

i  ■  .  ']■   ill    all   ministers   to  deny   the    oomiiniiiinn 
i'"    ri.iit    daro    not   knetl   in   the    reception    of    the 

■  ri'.-..  :.t  on  the  Lord's  day,  is  sinful:  but  tht^  ('oiii- 
•-  i'.  ly.  rl»ook  an<l    <.'anon3   enjoin   all    ministers   i.» 

•;.    '::■?    i.'jiiimunion    t<»    all    that   dare   not    km «!    in 
.    r- '.'.  jti.»ii :     «rp'>.    thi.-    Common    Prayer  book    anl 
•.  :.'  li'i.  IT  contain,  that  which  is  sinful.'* 
.'     rr  .v-  tht.*  major,   Baxter  argued   that  it  was  r"ii- 

■  :;  r  ■  uiKi  iii>tnm  of  the  primitive  Church  to  roiiiniu- 
;:■:-    "ii     Sundays     in    a   kneeling    posture;     I- <au-./ 

■  i'.tn::itli    Nioene  canon  ami    other  ancient   imtho- 
■.■..■*    "^liiw    that    iho    established    usage    was    not     lo 

•"■-  r  ^y  u'«  uutleetion  on  any  Lord's  day.  or  .iriy 
-•'.    Utwcen    Kastc-r  and   Whitbuntide.       Thm     i>    a 
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maarkable  liletice  in  Baxter's  statement  on  the  |l 
which  be  w«   marc  concerned  to  prove ;    nameljr, 
there  wu  say   primitive   sanction  for   the    custon  I 
ntting,  M  prescribed  by  [he  Directory,  at   the  Li  I 
Uble :    Itad    kn   oqual]y  remarkable    assumplio 
by  excluding  kneeling  at  i;ertain  times,  the  primi  1 
Chnrch  intended    to    exclude   all   posture  of    won  I 
Of  this    it  ia   not  possible    to  suppose  that  ?«■(  I 
and  hie  brother  disputants  could  bo  ignorant     Bu  1 
however,  etate^  that  the  answer  in  which  they  rei  ' 
was,    that    the    Nieene   canon    and    other   authori 
spoke  only  of  prayer,  and   not  of  the   posture  at 
communioD;    an    answer    which,    though    it    did 
satisfy  him,  was   known  by  his  better  informed  qi.''l 
nents  to  bestitVicient,  since  it  is  clear,  from  teitiim,'] 
bearing   directly  on   the    question,    that    the    aodt 
custom  was  k>  upproich  the  altar,  either  knediqg, 
bowing  low,    which    was    equally    a  token    of  hlljill^\l 
reverence.  \  I 

And  this  *iill  perhaps  help  to  explain  what  B«rt\* 
appears  not  to  havo  underslood  in  Poarson's  way  .\ 
dealing  with  hia  minor.  The  Presbyterians  WM 
desired  to  pMve  the  minor;  and  Pearson  would  wC't^  ' 
allow  their  niwlo  of  proof,  by  which  they  Joinoj  ">^ 
Prayer-book  and  Canons  of  1004  togclhor.  -  D»\i^ 
Pierton  confessed, "  nays  Duxter,  "  that  the  CaoMtW^ 
did  ngoct  tbitm  that  kneel  not ;  but  the  words  of  Ikly^? 
Common  Frayer-lMok  do  not:  they  only  include  kiart.^^* 


era,  but  exclude  not  others."    It  ia  certain  that  ( ,  — 

ia  nothing  in  ihe  Rubrie  amounting  to  a  probilniiattNtJi 
of  administering  it  lo  olbers.  It  may  therefor*  hart  0> 
been  Pearson's  mcnning.  that  before  tlie  canon  ha(i.\  ' 
fixed  it,  the  iiniij-i.r  «..ti1.i  nr-t  viMnf  ih.-  oriet  al  \^ 
the  Praper-hthili,  wl,.,  >)<.,n\.l  i^iv^  ili.'  .-n.-ivd  elenoBta  \S^ 
to  ono  who  stood  and  bowed  himself,  though  h*  dU  ^^ 
not  kneel.  This  mode  of  argument,  howewt  «aa  i^. 
interrupted    by    Bishop   Idorlay,    whose    botiiMM   tt  k 


vt.  to  ofietul  the   NoD-Cui  »t)t ;    And 

Mb  WlMp  k««ing  giren  lib  jutlgmeot  ae  oidu- 

fin  MBM.  tbere  was  no  opportuoitj  for  ner  aspla- 
tation. 

U  K  Dtft  foT  &  momeot  to  be  supposed  Peanon 

*«kl  ItoTc  sfaewit  an;  iodulgeoce  Co  the  s  in  the 

pfWK.  ta  whom  Titlotsoa  was    anxious  I  it    evety 

•oDMBiaoiUtioa.       Id  tiw  Primary 

TnKBtMa  of  his  Dioc  iiiry  was 

Knctlj  attemled  to ;  tLu     an  is  saored 

■jvWT."   «honUl   do  it    "  .ward   gesture 

d  bumilttj    »ad   revetence.   »  ,    m^kly 

tawhng    upon   their  knees."  ._#  iu   our 

pti  to  K&r  to  a  still  more  ucuisi-e  jnon;  from 
>■•  of  bis  Cambridge  Bpoeohea,  delivered  not  long 
tftet  the  Savoy  Coiiference.  and  before,  or  near  upon 
I"-  tiiii'?  ''f  (he  secession  of  Baxter  and  Lis  fi^^'bteen 
hnndrad  CaUowers ;  a  time  at  which,  «ridently,  he  bad 
MUM  (aara  lest  their  example  -ahoald  spread  iosubor- 
^AatMn  ia  the  aiuTarai^. 

Ai  the  eonferenoe,  it  is  poeeible  that  Baiter  may 
ba*e  miauodeistood  hiiD,  becaiMe  be  strictly  confined 
ioBudf  to  the  logical  rules  of  couditctiDg  a  disputA- 
tMn, — TuUa  tomawbat  too  rigid  for  the  erratic  genius 
•f  his  vffODaiA.  AcGoidingly,  after  many  attempts 
to  re-naodel  the  syUogJam,  beii^  closely  pressed 
with  the  fonoal  and  material  enon  pointed  out  by 
Paaraon  sod  Gtuining,  Baater  took  bis  pf^rs  home 
i^n,  and  was  prepared  with  a  new  diwertation  instead 
tt  a  syllogism,  the  following  monuag.  Otmning  re- 
plied to  this,  and  Baxter  mjoiiwd  at  the  length  of 
Msm  fiilio  pagea,  but  not  witiuxit  a  further  paper  from 
Otmnii^,  who  seema  to  have  been-  anwilling  that  the 
Presbyterian  leader  sboidd  ooeapy  the  whole  time  of 
the  meetings. 

la  the  mcAD  time,  the  opponents  an^  respondents 
Wri^  ebaaged  pbwas,  dtat  *um  ef  the  space  left  for 
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debate  might  be  anemployed,  the  same  argument  wiii 
debated  in  another  fonn.  Of  this  an  attested  acoomit 
was  afterwards  given  by  Qanning  and  Pearson  tn 
Bishop  Morley,  who  published  it  in  defence  of  himself 
in  the  following  year,  when  he  had  silenced  Baxter. 
The  account  was  also  published,  where  it  has  beeti 
more  generally  read,  in  good  Izaak  Walton's  Life  itf 
Sanderson,  with  a  little  postscript  of  information  which 
he  had  received  tnm  Pearson.  Baxter  has  left  us 
a  more  difihse  report  in  his  Autobiography,  but  nei* 
ther  his  statement  nor  comment  add  any  circumstance 
which  is  materially  different.  The  account  of  Gunnian 
and  Pearson  is  as  foUowe : — 

"This  proposition  being  brought  by  us,  viz.,  TIhI^' 
command  which  commands  an  act  in  itself  lawful,  aadl 
no  other  act  or  eiroumstanoe  unlawful,  is  not  sinful : 

"Mr.  Baxter  denied  it  for  two  reasons,  which  ha 
gave  in  with  his  own  hand  in  writing  thus :  one  is. 
Because  that  may  be  a  sin  per  aeeidens,  which  is  not 
so  by  itself,  and  may  be  unlawfully  commanded, 
though  that  accident  "he  not  in  the  command.  The 
other  is,  that  it  may  he  commanded  under  an  unjust 
penalty. 

"Again,  this  proposition  being  brought  by  us.  That 
command  which  commandeih  an  act  in  itself  lawful, 
and  no  other  act  whereby  an  unjust  penalty  is  ei\joined, 
nor  any  circumstance  whence  per  aceiden*  any  sin  is 
consequent,  which  the  ccmimmander  ought  to  provide 
against,  is  not  sinful : 

"Mr.  Baxter  denied  it  for  this  reason,  given  in 
with  his  own  hand  in  writing  thus:  Because  the  first 
act  commanded  may  be  per  aeeiden»  unlawftil,  and 
be  commanded  by  an  unjust  penalty,  though  no  other 
ifct  or  circumstance  commanded  be  such. 

"  Again  this  proposition  being  brought  by  us,  That 
command,  which  commandeih  an  act  in  itself  lawful, 
and   no  other  act  whereby  any  uf\just  penalty  is  en* 
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jAineJ.  nor  any  circnmslance,  whence  directly  or 
yfr  Arirfflu  any  sin  is  consequent,  which  the  com- 
ittuder  ought  to  provide  against,  hath  in  it  aU  things 
nqninte  to  the  lawfulness  of  a  command,  and  particu* 
IsIt  nnnot  be  gnilt  j  of  commandiog  an  act  per  accidens 
sfiMiil,  nor  of  commanding  an  act  under  an  unjust 
Teultr: 

**  Mr.  Baxter  denied  it  open  the  same  reasons. 

"Peter  Guwnino. 
"John  Pearson." 

"Baxter's  talent,"  says  Collier,  in  reference  to  this 
p«Bige.  "lay  in  retiring  to  foreign  distinctions,  and 
sisapplications  of  the  rules  of  logic.  Whether  this 
itvUring  the  argument  in  mist,  was  art,  or  infirmity, 
ii  hard  to  determine :  however,  let  the  most  charitable 
"onstroction  pass.*'  It  is  a  good  judgment  on  the  case  : 
I'l:  meantime  it  is  not  surprising  if  Bishop  Morley 
t  Tutn  of  some  spirit,  but  sincere  and  benevolent, 
f'aargrd  Baxter  with  holding  principles  destructive  of 
1 1  authority,  human  and  divine ;  nor  if  Bishop 
'ic-ierson,  whose  mildness  and  patience  are  well 
i*«*rrd.  thought  the  genius  of  logic,  to  whom  in  his 
'  u:h  he  had  paid  great  honour,  somewhat  ill  usfd 
'7  treatment  much  more  sophistical  than  subtle. 
':  5«im9  also  that  Pearson  himself,  when  he  related 
V  I/iak  Walton  the  incident  of  which  Baxter  rather 
:  ::•  tIt  complains,  did  not  feel  quite  so  much  respect 
■'  ?  his  (»pponent  in  the  disputation,  as  Baxter  pro- 
■'•*«/-   towards  Pearson. 

i  he  Bishop  of  Chester,"  says  Walton,  '*  told  me, 
'  :a:  on»?  of  the  dissenters,  whom  I  could,  but  forbear 
t*  Tiirae,"' — no  question,  Baxter  is  meant, — "  appeared 
:^  Dr.  .Sanderson  to  be  so  bold,  so  troublesome,  so 
...  ,i.'iil  iu  the  dispute,  as  forced  patient  Dr.  Sandcr- 
hn  to  say  with  an  unusual  earnestness,  that  he  had 
nev,  r  met  a  man  of  more  pertinacious  confidence,  and 
•t^i  Abilities,  in  all  his  conTcrsation.** 
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On  the  oontnury,  it  i»  Bomewhat  remarkable  tliat«^. 
1^  the  phalaw  of  episoeiwl  diyines,  Pearson  ie  Aifi| 
only  one,  of  whom  'Baxter  epeake  with  entire  respMl;: 
and  hifl  testimony  would  be  very  honourable  to  hm, 
were  it  not  lor  ^  groundleee  insinuations  with  whUi^ 
it  is  aeoompanied,  that  the  equanimity  with  whiehriM^ 
commends  was  a  proof  of  his  indifiference  to  Uie 
in  whioh  he  was  engaged : — 

"  Br.  PieisQCi  and  Dr.  Gunning,"  says  Baxter,  "did 
all  their  woik,  but  with  great  dififerenoe  in  manaei;' 
Dr.  PieiBon  was  their  true  logician  and  disputflil; 
without  whom^  as  far  as  I  could  discern,  we  ahori^ 
hate  had  nothing  from  them  but  Dr.  Gunning**  ftih 
sionatB  in?ectives»  mixed  with  some  argumentatiaaii 
He  disputed  accurately,  soberly,  and  calmly,  being -ftgl 
once  in  any  passion,  breeding  in  ns  a  great  respeoHir 
him,  and  a  persuasion  that  if  he  had  been  independaait 
he  would  have  been  for  peace,  and  that  if  all  mm  im 
his  power,  it  would  have  gone  well.  He  Waa  dia 
strength  and  honour  of  that  cause,  which  we  doabMi 
whether  he  heartily  maintained.'*  *     '^. 

Baxter  piobably  panned  this  before  the  appemamm 
of  the '*  Vindiciad  Ignatian8B;"and  perhaps  it  she#8  ao 
more  than  a  wish  to  persuade  himself  that  hia  meal 
leartied  opponent*  was  one  who  desited  tnore  bbeit|r 
than  the  Church  allowed,  a  wish  to  grabe  his  owtt 
cause  as  fiur  as  possible  with  stt^ih  a  name ;  bat  ihb 
surmise  is  contradicted  by  the  whole  tenor  of  PeanBOD% 
life,  by  the  character  of  his  friends,  by  all  his  wnttngi^ 
and  not  least,  by  s6ine  of  those  which  are  now  first  made 
public,  by  Atdideaoon  Churton. 

In  the  Conrocakion  which  first  met  during  this  Oo» 
ference,  on  the  eighth  of  May,  1661,  there  wete^  u 
Pearson  said  of  it,  while  it  was  in  prospect,  *'  difers 
particular  concessions  to  be  made  for  the  satisfaotioa  of 
all  sober  minds;**  and  it  appears  from  the  nnperfset 
journals  which  remain  of  their  meetings,  that  he  look 
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I  pntninmt  pert  in  them.  For  some  of  the  dutiet 
iffipwed  on  him,  faia  exccU«nt  Latiii  (trie  was  lilulj  In 
bcrepomifid  oat  bis  fitoMs;  as  «beQ  he  waa  chnaea 
IB  fKKU  the  prolocutor  of  tbe  Lower  House  to  tfae 
CpfCT  Bouse,  snd  aAervrards.  with  Dr.  Jolin  Enriv, 
ieLdtia  translator  of  the  "  Eifcon  Bosilikf ,"  to  superia- 
tMd  k  version  into  Latin  of  the  amended  book  of 
ClDiDOQ  Pr&rer.  But,  though  something  has  been 
dliBted  for  different  distinguished  uaaics  wiiiuh  aro 
tnad  among  the  members  of  this  B^mod.  there  is 
ttri  little  cTideoce,  bcTond  the  public  records,  to  shew 
«W  part  of  the  amendments  and  additions  was  executed 
tn  iojtridual  divines. 

Dt.  D'Ojij.  in  bia  Life  of  Archbishop  Sancrott,  has 
imUidwd  an  important  extract  made  b^r  that  pteUte 
fnm  the  -Toumal  of  the  Lower  House,  which  is  now 
Iwt;  from  which  we  learn  that  Pearson  was  one  of  eight 
mtmbers  of  that  house  who  were  employed  in  drawing 
up  the  service  for  the  twenty-ninth  of  May,  and  one  of 
511  who  were  to  prepare  the  prayer  for  the  high  court  of 
p*riiament  ;  and  when  they  met  again  in  the  winter,  he 
Has  one  of  three,  to  whom  the  revision  of  all  the  additions 
and  amendments  was  committed,  in  order  to  its  being 
receiTed  and  subscribed  by  the  members  of  both 
houses  :  which  was  done  on  the  twentieth  of  December. 
liCL  Thus  far  we  leam  from  the  journals  ;  and  the 
absence  of  all  private  memoirs  is  only  a  proof  of  the 
happv  unanimity  which  now  governed  their  proceedings. 

Pearson's  name  appears  again  in  the  journals  of  the 
'-pper  House  in  reference  to  a  subject  comparatively  of 
minor  importance,  but  of  some  concern  to  the  interests 
ot  learning, — a  proposal  to  prepare  one  genera]  Latin  and 
Greek  grammar  to  be  used  in  all  the  schools  of  Englund  : 
which  proposal  was  occasionally  under  discussion  in  the 
sessions  of  1663  and  1664.  Pearson  presented  such  a 
grammar  to  the  Upper  House  on  the  fourth  of  May.  1664, 
when  it  was  referred  to  a  committee  of  seven  bishops ; 
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biit  from  that  time  no  further  notice  of  it  oecan»  9M|^ 
after  that  date  very  little  sy nodical  basiness  was  doaa^d^ 

In  1661,  Pearaon  was  appointed  Margaret  ProAaM^ 
of   Divinity,  where  he  delivered  those  lectures  wtafaii? 
are  published  among  his  Minor  Theological  works*    liL 
the  same  volumes  is  published  his  "Theological  Deleii^ 
minations/*    The  first  of  which  contains  an  adminMi^ 
argument  on  the  apostolic  ordinance  of  episcopaoy«  ImJ 
dignity  of  which,  as  a  perpetual  distinct  order  in  ttfi^ 
Christian  ministry,  he  vindicates  alike  from  the  cnMlr 
which  have  had  their  rise  in  the  Papal  and  in  'ihi^ 
Presbyterian  consistory.      '*For  nothing  is  more  eMi 
tain,**    says    Pearson,    "  than  that   all  diminutiott  -ig^ 
the  rights  of  episcopacy  had  its  source  in  the 
usurpation :   and  the  Pope  of  Rome  appears  to  mei 
no  other  light,   than  as  an  individual  who  claims'-tf^ 
himself  all  the  authority  given  to  bishops  throu^Mlt^ 
the   whole  world,   and   from   the  assumption  of  iInIb^ 
authority    to   himself,  threatens  the  independenoe  lit. 
Christian  princes,  states,  and  churches.    Whatever  diriM 
relating  to  ceremonies  or  opinions  you  may  choose  mi^ 
the  multitude  to  call  popish,  it  is   easy  to  shew  liiiil» 
it  prevails  as  much,  where  there  is  no  Pope,  or  whest 
all  are  the  Pope's  enemies."  He  then  shews  how  some  ef 
the  schoolmen,  considering  the  essence  of  the  Christian 
priesthood  to  reside  in  the  power  of  consecrating  dMi 
holy  eucharist,   first   taught  the  identity  of  orders  Ift 
bishops  and  presbyters. 

In  16dd,  Pearson  was  appointed  Master  of  Tiinity, 
resigning  both  his  prebends  and  his  rectory.  In  IMt^ 
he  became  F.R.S.  In  1672,  he  was  consecrated  Bishop 
of  Chester.  In  the  same  year  The.Vindicie  fipistdarum 
S.  Ignatii  were  published.  The  Introductory  Discouree; 
says  Archbishop  Churton,  divided  into  six  short  ohq^ 
ters,  furnishes  an  account  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  state 
of  the  controversy  up  to  the  time  at  which  he  wrote,  the 
dilierent  editions  both  of  the  interpolated  and  spunoos 
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£piMk«,  and  the  donbu  mxni  pofilexitHS  ^ 
bn  LMber  is   lOU    diwDnnd  tbr  nistoone   of  ti 
Es^ibh  capiea  of  Ibe  ebotrler  Epittlea  in  rbc  old  LaliiKj 
KiMa,  KBd  I*sac   Voosius  in  1M6,    followed 
AavKfy  I7  inblialiiDg  the  Gfetk  l<»l  {mm  thn  F 
t>M  araaimpt.  vhicb  mo  remarkabif  agrml  Tilb     _ 
lb  OTRit  had    changed    Ui«   upeot    of   the    dttpnl^ 
Aadm  Birel,    a    respected   nanut   for  learning  ■""■g 
Ibe  Dulith  Protiictaoia.  and  the  enUiMit  Jiwttit  «jtie^ 
httTis^  at  ODce  reoojgiused  tlie  geniiiiie  sncitRit  to  tto 
IfBUiai  of  Vossias  and  Unher.     SalmMiaa  and  DaviA 
BInU  atood  oa  ibeirold  groand;  bot  willt  ibis  diilw 
•Bit  1^  while  Salmaains  allowed  ihR  supposed  iiD[iot* 
tvfo  hire  wrilleo  the  Epistles  aaiet  the  mgn  of  tha 
ialoidiiea,  JtkirMiel  assigned  Lim  a  dale  after  l\n  deaib  pf 
CUomi  of  Ateiander.  about  tbe  befrinnitift  of  iW  third 
fetitniT,     These  critics  were  answered  briefly  bv  Ussher, 
md  more  fully  by  Hammond;  and  a  short  pause  was 
mide  in  the  controversy,  till  Dailk-  in  1666,  published 
tis  Ifeaijse,  "  De  Scriptis,  qu*  sub  nominibus  Dionjsii 
Afejpamiset  Jpnatii  circumferuotur,"  in  which  he  under- 
iwklci  prore,   that,   though  the  shorter  Epistles  and  the 
''-ter  were    the   work    of  diiFcrent  hands,   neither  were 
*niicn  bv  Jgnatius. 
roepital  celebrity,   which  the  name  of  this  remark. 
''''man    had    atiained    both  in  England  and  on   the 
"^tinont     his     diligence     in     theological    research,    his 
'^t«dDe,ss    of    remark   and    pointed    way    of    exposing 
y«a?gerating  fallacies,  his  success  in  argument  with 
fonius  and  Perron  and  other  champions  on  the  Roman 
■  and  on  the    other    hand  bis  freedom  from  the  ex- 
le  Genevan    doctrines  of   the  preceding  age,  which 
I  I.    Kim    into    disputes  with  Des  Mareta  and 

I  (.Qutrft  remonstrants,— all    combined  to 

'^''  „„fe.    in    the   controversy  an  important 

.  i,,,    •??"•""«  i,.,u„  rti,b.  ho  »™  no-  - 

«"  f  •»"■  P  „i'.o    of  li«r..are,  ba.ing  .n.ered 
in  in    •  ■  ■   ° 


I 


the   service   1 


Uaai  wtiOia^  sot  te  hMfO 


>  be  boU  in  iheii  dekoM;    '  V**l^ 
BUQ/  ftMB   thA  of  BkMM>Sy 
ta  inpniMbilitr  or  Umtlliy  OW^* 
»  Imtc  Iwm  of  •>  primitivi »  \^*^* 
teatd  or  ibo  1«^niung  ot  ifat  t^'^,^** 
•  unullj  ill-  T-Jrli  of  ID  igB  V'**i^ 
snd  do  U.-.1  ^.    .  j'iIt  "prim  O^ii]^ 
IM).     Aud   ir  till  «mt.rli«il    N»fc!*^ 
fer  luuiit'.  hiai.ii^<:ui:e«auU  '«^^^^ 
I  nsfrrrnw  W  lh«  tl»ctrUMi  V^i  **^ 
riioJ-     H«  Uieitfon!  n-«olnJ    *  "t^.^ 
the  timr  of  ConRtatiiiiM.  to  V.  K^*^ 
m  takcu  in  by  the  impM*-    V^V*^*^ 
I  iblluircd  b;  St.  Athannntit    O*^  *V^. 
Tfaero  wu  liowpvfT  a  serioin     O'V^ii 
ijpotliceig,  (iDca  it  hml  boon 
t.  Poljcorp  aad  Si.  Ironma 
1m,  uiJ,  braidn  othor  Miti- 
wre  two  IreatiMa  of  Urigon, 
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tUik  qnowd  two  sentences  from  the  Epialles  to  the 
HDS  and  Bofnaos  seTeraUj,  as  they  were  ym  extanb 
it  became  oecossttij  to  extend  die  licence  of  scep> 
to  suiipect  the  Epistle  of  Poljcarp  of  a  partial 
htion.  to  question  whellier  Irenieus  did  not  speak 
if  MMB  tnditiciiial  sajing  o(  JgnaCius  railier  tlian  of  hia 
nilia^aDd  to  tbrvw  doubts  oa  the  genuineness  of  those 
•lAtef  Ohgau.  in  which  the  words  of  the  Epistles  were 
Such  w»a  the  venturous  theory,  by  which  it 
set  asidt!  the  extdmiil  evidence  for  these 
ttcoTiis ;  to  vhbse  genulQeoess,  as  I'earson 
fomd  ij  »  long  orraj  of  authorities,  there  was  aa  un^ 
knkto  line  of  iritnesscs  in  every  age,  from  the  coDlem- 
poh«  ef  Ignatius  to  the  lifleealh  oeatuiy. 

Aa  to  the  inlerDel  evidence,  it  was  the  plan  of  Daille 
bhap  iDgBther  objections  against  the  interpolated  and 
^UMU  F.pistle  with  those  that  coacemed  the  genuine; 
'■^"'iHirtfl  probftbly.  that  a  greater  impreasion  would  be 
aada  od  the  reader,  who  was  not  always  hkely  to  ask 
wfartiii  the  critical  floii  was  employed  upon  the  chaff 
<c  Bpna  the  pant  grain,  and  that  it  would  give  more 
tnoUe  b>  an  answerer  to  be  obliged  to  use  the  winnowing 
&■■  Hh  arguments  were  directed  chiefly  te  four  distinct 
puia :  first,  to  prove  that  there  were  allusions  to  facts 
dpaaons  of  later  date  than  Ignatius ;  secondly,  that  the 
iwiiiiis  of  oertaia  passages,  especially  in  the  Epistle 
Is  ihs  Booans,  was  unsound  and  unfit  to  he  ascribed 
t>  Aaapoetotio  martyr  :  thirdly,  that  there  were  indica- 
tJaiofa  fiubeequent  age  in  the  style  and  phraseology; 
iBUfaly.  ifaat  which  has  probably  been  at  the  root  of  all 
oibBal  anapicious  on  this  subject,  that  there  was  much 
In  distiact  on  enumeration  of  the  three  holy  orders  of 
the  Cbnolian  ministry  for  a  writer  so  immediately  follov- 
(DgUM  Apo«tk«. 

Against  both  these  classes  of  objection  the  body  of 
PMnMs  work  «BB  now  directed.  It  was  diviilcd  into 
Ba  paita  of  nearly  equal  length,  iho  first  embracing 
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the  defence  of  the  externa),  tbe  latter  of  the  intei 
eridence.  Not  oniv  ihe  principal  arguments  of  Dk 
u  thej  diieotlT  atfect  Ignatius,  but  many  discur 
oritical  inquiries  illustrating  the  main  question,  of 
greateat  interest  to  the  student  of  Christian  aotiqii 
■re  discussed  in  either  part  of  the  Viudicite ;  and 
have  risen  from  tht-  perusal  without  a  conviction,  t 
the  learned  vindicutor,  after  a  most  patient  sifting 
iepartte  olgectious,  has  left  his  opponent  without  < 
poaition  which  is  any  longer  defensible. 

Indeed  tbe  main  difficulty  bad  been  in  a  great  dagi  ' 
removed,  when  the  test  of  the  shorter  EpisUe)  »* 
rscorered.  Tbe  previous  doubta  had  chieflv  arisen  M  ' 
the  want  of  a  teat  to  distinguish  between  what  had  t  . 
appearance  of  interpolation  and  the  true  antiquitj' ;  I 
that  there  wefe  portions  from  iho  very  hand  of  8' 
Ignatius,  the  general  assent  of  candid  critics  hail  allnwei 
It  was  no  unitsual  or  unprecedented  case,  that  a  lab' 
writer  should  have  undertaken  to  accommodate  the  st;l 
of  an  ancient  author  to  his  own  time,  to  parapbrat 
what  seemed  to  him  brief  and  obscure,  and  otherwi* 
to  enlarge  and  adnpt  the  old  record  to  his  own  purpoaoa 
But  there  was  this  peculiarity  about  the  int«rpoUtor  oi 
Ignatius,  that  no  principle  could  be  traced  in  his  ah«% 
tions,  no  design  was  avowed,  none  appeared  to  be  fiil-'O'  I 
lowed;  it  was  tmlhing  but  a  sophistical  display  of  UflVi^ 
powers  of  amplili cation,  or  some  poor  eonceit  that  b»\^ 
could  improve  uj^vn  the  matter  and  form  of  the  origiBd>\^S 
But  when  a  cijiy  was  found  closely  agreeing  with  lb»  \^4 
extracts  fumifthiii  by  Eusebiua,  Theodoret.  and  otbtfV^S 
Greek  fathers^  with  whom  the  interpolator's  pmtioniA/V 
were  at  plain  VLirJunce,  the  fact  itself  was  suffldent  to  ^L> 
decide  the  question.  There  have  indeed  been  «  ftw  <^ 
persons  before  and  since  Pearson  wrote,  who  aingub^  ^  M 
enough  have  shown  an  inclination  to  defend  the  into-  X^ 
grity  of  the  interpolated  Epistles;  such  as  the  leaned  r^ 
ritualibt.    Moriuus.   and    our  countryman,   the  wrong-   NiJ 
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utded  Wliiston;  and  it  is  not  much  to  the  credit  of 
Ifosheim  that,  after  saying  what  he  can  to  perplex  tlie 
{Orstion,  he  ends  bj  leaning  to  the  same  side.  But  the 
common  sense  of  all  good  critics  since  the  appearance 
of  the  Vindicie,  is  well  expressed  bj  a  late  worthy 
Oiford  scholar,  whose  later  performances  did  not  equal 
Li  earlier  promise :  "  The  encomium  which  Pearson 
hm  given  to  Eusebius  may  with  the  utmost  propriety 
be  ipplied  to  himself:  Ego  Eusebium  tanta  diligentia 
unti4^ue  judicio  in  examinandis  Christianorum  pri- 
■ri«  antiquitatis  scriptis.  fuisse  contendo,  ut  nemo 
G&fiani  de  ejus  fide,  aut  de  scriptis,  que  ille  pro  indu- 
b*.ubs  habuerit,  postea  dubitaTcrit." 

I^.  Pearson  held  the  Bishopric  of  Chester  for  thirteen 
fears,  but  was  disqualified  from  all  public  service  by 
hi  :*:iirmities,  and  especially  by  a  total  loss  of  memory, 
'.r  ^-sie  years  before  his  death,  which  took  place  at 
'!L-.<:rr.  on  the  Ittth  July.  1686,  in  the  seventy- fifth 
•Tir  -f  hxa  age.  He  was  the  author  of  a  Preface  to 
TiiK  <iolden  Remains  of  the  ever-memorable  Mr.  John 
:ia!  '.  of  Eton  College,  1660,  8vo;  No  Necessity  of 
1.  :■  niiation  of  the  public  Doctrine  of  the  Church  of 
Lryuri'i.  A:c.,  a  Sermon;  a  Sermon  preached  before  the 
i.::;:.  ■  n   Ecclts.  vii.   14,  and  published  by  his  majesty's 

Li's.irA  ;  the  learned  Preface,  (Proefatio  Parjenetica,) 
••  Field's  edition  of  The  Septuagint,  1665,  12mo;  and 
f  Arinaks  Cyprianici.  sive  tredecim  Annorum,  quibus 
■''.  •  ;.prianu9  inter  Christianos  versatus  est,  Historia 
'  i.riiologioa,  printed  with  Bishop  Fell's  edition  of  the 
■  rks  Cif  that  father,  1682,  fol.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
»i.:jrs  of  the  Critici  Sacri  ;  and  from  his  MSS.  were 
:Li;.«Ltd,  after  his  death,  V.  CI.  Joannis  Pearsonii, 
?  T.  P.  Costrionsis  nuper  Episcopi,  Opera  Posthuma 
^  i.r-roiogica.  &c.  Singula  prselo  tradidit ;  edenda  cunivit 
-•  L»:*«iertHtionis  novis  Additionibus  auxit  H.  Dodwellus, 

l.\.  ItJOt*.  4 to. 
Il  1544,  the  minor  TheologicalWorks  of  Bishop  Pear^ 


iiiid  \v;i>  tducatid  in    the  monastery  * 
6  he  was  sent  to  Oxford  and  became  • 
He  was  fint  professor  of  DiviQity,  and  i 
cial  of  his  order  in  England.    He  twi 

femd  there  delirered  lectoras  in  theology 
I  he  went  to  Ljons,  where  he  obtained  i 
I  cathedral  which,  according  to  Carr  and 
eld  with  the  Archbishopric  of  Canterbur 
ies  after.     It  was  convenient  as  a  resti 
)n  Canterbniy  and  Rome,    and  the  pop 

0  Ikcilitate  the  intercourse  by  which  they  t 
tinioh.  On  going  to  Rome,  he  was  appoi 
>pe  auditor  or  chief-judge  of  the  palace,  or 
ilatine-lecturer  or  reader. 

the  vacancy  of  the  See  of  Canterbury,  i] 
hapter  of  Canterbuiy  elected    Thomas    j 

1  of  Bath,  to  the  vacant  see.  Nevertheless, 
IS  a  nnanimous  election,  the  Pope  of  R 

nitude  of  his  assumed  power,    set  the 

id  gave  the  see  to  PA#»ir»»— 


m« 


to  eeftata  wke  n(filMkM»  wJfMi  bftd  been 
a»  fltaj  the  pngvafee  4rf  ^^tpnf,  *i  will  present 
ii  miimr  with  the  •obetanotf  of  «  letti^,  Wfittefi  bf 
Mb  to  the  ki^  fidimd  L,  ik  1981  s— "H«»  jt^feMee 
*rfignuu,  md  ewiit  hie  greiit  tfhligfldWie  to  the  hifig, 
talteleiiBe  chM  he  eotild  Mt  be  botttid  to  dieobey  laws 
ibch  Bobeieted   hj  a  divine  Mthetitif  by  ady  htiitian 
hto  er  oaiha :  he  obaeHUi  tak  old  iinilfj  hetmtm  the 
nd  eeenla^  |n»wIM;   ftlld  tfpedto  ^  th«i 
Mfeg  dpptetoed  ^ftntewy  to  Ihe  dedree^  of  the 
ffto;  the  gtfttiites  of  thtf  Mttoik,  ind   the  saiicfionB 
dtolhodek  ftlhert,  in  *bieh  tlieMf,  eftyii  h*,  is  ihe 
iptotfw  anlheiitjr,   the  BdpMiie  trtitfi,    Hie  Atpiredie 
mtttlij  (be  foigot  the  Hdy  Scriptozes,)  and  lid  eiid  can 
ll  pel  to  dieputee,  dnleM  1m  e*il  mAtoii  tmSf  itablimity 
•  iheee  three  grett  iM^ :  fbi*  oat  dif  tlidto  tfae  canons 
II  he  adds,  meaning  the   danon  laW)  aihe  ddllected. 
He  endeftakee  to  pfoYO  the  anthoi!^  of  these  froiti 
Matt.  stL   18;  Deut.  trii.  9^11,  18,  19;  Haft.  x.  UO; 
triii  19,  fiO,  and  then  goes  on  in  this  Ailmnef.     Con* 
iintine«  King  of  Eligland,  and  eiifiperor  of  the  world, 
puted  all  that  we  ask,  and  patticnlariy^  that  clerks 
ikenld  be  judged   by  their  prelates  only.      Wihtred, 
King  of  Kent,  gnoited  the  saine,  W  is  plaiii  from  the 
Mmeil  held  by  Ancfabishop  BHthWSid,  A.d.  794.     This 
Kfmte  deelated  iti  his  laws,  King  EdWatd  promised  to 
kep  the  laws  of  Kiiulfr ;  vod  King  Williafb,  to  whom 
St.  Edwmrd  gite  the  kingdom,  grafted  that  the  sam^ 
dMMid  be  obc^rred.   He  ititimateti,  thai  these  opptessiotis 
Wgu  ander  King  fieniy  I.,  but  proceeded  to  a  still 
gnater   height  utider  King  Hejiry  II.      He  gives  the 
epithet  damnable  to  the  Articles  [of  Olatdndon]  because 
Archbishop  Thomas  siifiered  banishmetii  and  death  for 
■01  snbeeribitig  them.     He  tells  the  kitig,  be  .Was  awed 
W  his  coneeieiioe  to  wHte  this  lettAr,  that  no  oUth  could 
lind  agaitisl  the  libefties  of  the  Chnreh ;  aAd   farther 
tojs  he;  we   iMolte  yon  fnttt  any  oelb,  that  eati  any 

V  S 


r  ooDsecrauon,  loai  me  pop*  «MM|,-        1 
k:b  wflB  medieval  corruption.   il|0*     I 
I  Univereitj  of  Oxford  iUid<C>^HL '* 
fbllowjne  coDstitutioQ  will  te  ML.  "  * 


I  iocite  you  agunst  the  Churcli.     Be  bega  otH 
;  to  learn  this  l«Mon,  for  which  so  man;  of  tba  ba 
an,  and  the  last  but  one  [of  my  predeceaan]  liy  ^ 
1  Boniface,  yonr  mother's  ancle,  did  so  ear 
ur,  and  to  which  we  believe  you  inclined,  < 

oouneellerB  deceive  you.      Dated  from   hu 
lines  of  November,  1381."  tt.«t^ 

'he  archbishop  was  consecrated  in  1378,  upoA  jU|^ 
eing  to  pay  the  pope  4000  marks,  which  bi!ib«.ANJ* 
BO  slow  to  pay  after  consecration,  that  the  popa  «w<ia7^ 
dcated  him.      Such  ^ 
bishop  took   the  1 
onage,  and  the  following  constitution  wifl  hs  p 

interest. 

A  Protection  of  the  Liberties  of  the  Scholon  at  0»^*^  1 
,"  by  the  Ardihiahop  of  Canterbury: — Friar  John,  l^^^t 
le  miseration  Archbishop  of  Canterbuij.  primate  d^^^  | 
England,  to  bis  k^loved  in  Christ  the  chanoelloc,  M^^tl^  ' 
eisity  of  masters  and  scholars   at   Oxford   io  Ali^'h^    i 
ese  of  Lincoln,  hoalth,  gra«o,  and  boDodi«tiea>    Wli%^k 
r  all  possible  favour  to  them  who  are  snnking  tkftLj^li^ 
t  of  knowledge  in  the  field  of  sch"'""*'"  '*'"■"'■■■  -^^i" 

willingly  grant  them  what  may  a 
lity  by  taking  away  the  oocaaioa  o 

refore  moved  by  devout  prayera,  we  receive  nodw  OM  i^HL** 
KtioQ  your  persons,  together  with  all  the  gaaft  OSij' 
Dging  to  you  all,  which  you  at  present  do  hj  Mc  ij*^^^ 
ns  possess,  or  which  ye  shall  benafter  1^  Qod%  ^t|  ^ 

justly  get.  But  especially  we  with  the  iiiisiiIbiiim  C^w'S 
ess  consent  of  our  brethren,  do  hy  the  authoiitj  rf  V'Hk^' 
B  presents,  and  hy  the  patronage  of  thia  pnMBl  yV^'^i 
ing  confirm  to  you,  and  to  your  eucoeasors  bj  jiM»  vSt  ^ 
ibcrtlcs  and  immunities  duly  gmnti.'d  you  by  bishops  V^l^ 
«,  great  men,  and  other  faithful  people  of  Christi  y^W^ 
rding  as  ye  do  now  justly  and  fairly  eqjoy  them.  ^\(^* 
lier,  because  we  are  given  to  undeiatand,  that  aoma     V^^J^ 

regardlesa  of  their  own  salvation,  when  they  hara     \^^^ 


n  who  are  aeeking  *WlCT''fc 

of  scholastic  diaojplwti^!^!^ 
nay  advance  their  taMh  w  \j 
ion  of  their  grietoMh  iiN^* 
ra,  we  receive  nodw  OM  L*iti  > 
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I  Jaidimderaseiitanoe  of  8iiBpeiimoii»  or  aMomniimi- 
a  tot  their  oftnoes  oommitted  in  tfaa  UniTenity  of 
id,  bf  the  chtnodlor  of  the  nnifanitf,  or  bj  infiBrior 
■  depated  hy  him,  or  bj  the  said  chaneellor  together 
Jie  vhole  oniTern^  of  rqgento  onl/,  and  sonetiiiiee 
of  legenta  and  non-iegents,  thej  withdraw  fiom 
id  joar  jnriadictioii  in  oontempt  of  the  lutja  of 
ludi ;  now  to  the  intent  that  the  eaid  eenteneee 
Ate  their  foil  foioe  and  etrength,  we  with  the 
I  nnanimoos  eooaent  of  oar  brethren,  do  grant 

bj  the  tenoor  of  theee  pveeente,  that  the  aaid 
set,  be  pat  in  fiill  cxeeation  within  oor  profinee 
idTes,  oar  brethren*  and  their  officials,  as  often 
or  oar  brethren  are  lawfully  required  bj  yon  in 
ipect.  And  being  willing  farther  to  make  a  mora 
il  proTision  kat  year  tranquillity,  that  your  com* 

fur  the  future  may  be  conducted  in  prosperity 
ice,  we  grant  to  you,  and  with  the  express  unani* 
t>n8ent  of  our  brethren,  we  ordain  and  enact, 
any  clerks  beneficed  in  our  province  be  found  in 
y  night  or  by  day,  to  the  disturbance  of  your 
or  by  any  other  means  interrupting  the  tran- 

of  the  university,  anH  are  lawfuUy  and  duly 
ed  hereof,  or  do  presumptively  confess  it  by  their 
g  away,  that  their  benefices  be  sequestered  in  the 
of  their  prelates  for  three  years  upon  an  informer 
mde  to  the  bishops  by  the  chancellor  under  the 
•n  seal  of  the  university;  and  that  lawful  satis- 

be  made  to  him,  or  them  that  have  been  hurt 

party  so  convicted,  confessing,  or  running  away, 
the  fruits  of  such  benefices  in  the  meantime  to 
eived.  But  if  they  are  unbeneficed,  let  them  for 
«r8  be  esteemed  incapable  of  accepting  any  eccle- 
d  benefice ;  unless  in  the  meantime  they  make 
bent  satisfaction  to  them  whom  they  have  hurt, 
ive  by  merit  recovered  the  grace  of  the  university, 
saving  to  their  reputation  after  j^atisfaction  made. 
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Ill  testimoDj  of  all  which  our  seal,  togdthef  with  th^ 
seals  of  our  brethren  here  present,  is  appendant  to  thb- 
writing  dated  in  our  council  at  Reading,  the  day  bdbn 
the  Calends  of  August,  in  the  year  of  Oraoe,  IdTf^^ 
Cantuar.  Lincoln.  Sarum.  Winton.  £xon.  GieeiteilL 
Wygom.  Bathon.  Landaren.  Hereibrdens.  Norwyctt. 
Bangoren*    Roffens." 

In  July,  1*^79,  the  archbishop  held  a  synod  tt  tlMi> 
ing,  to  force  upon  the  Church  of  England  popish  sn^^ 
stitions  and  papal  abuses.  The  constitutions  of  Othobottf 
made  in  the  council  of  London,  1208,  having  been  fiadr 
the  twelve  following  comttitutions  were  published : — 

1.  Renews  the  twenty-ninth  constitution  of  Othobott 
against  pluralities ;  and  directs  bishops  to  cause  m  r»- 
gister  to  be  kept  of  all  incumbents  in  their  diooeaM, 
with  all  particulars  relating  to  them  and  their  liTUigg* 

2.  Relates  to  commendaries,  and  declares  that  stkll 
as  are  held  otherwise  than  the  constitution  of  Gregof^. 
made  in  the  council  of  Lyons,  1873,  permits,  to  te 
vacant. 

ft.  Orders  all  priests,  on  the  Sunday  after  every  ruMt 
chapter,  to  explain  to  the  people  the  sentences  of  exoofii- 
munication  decreed  by  the  council  of  Oxford  in  l^M; 
and  to  publish  four  times  in  each  year  the  constitutions 
of  Othobon  concerning  Baptism  at  Easter  and  Pentecost, 
and  that  concerning  concubinaries  at  the  four  prinoipil 
rural  chapters,  the  laity  being  first  dismissed. 

4.  Orders  that  children  bom  within  eight  dayft  of 
Pentecost  and  Easter  shall  be  reserved  to  be  baptised 
at  these  times ;  but  that  children  born  at  other  times 
0hall  be  baptised  at  once,  for  fear  of  sudden  death. 

5.  Orders  the  eighth  constitution  of  Othobon  (1368) 
against  concubinary  priests  to  be  read  openly  in  the  four 
principal  rural  chapters,  and  declares  that  i^uch  readiog 
shall  be  taken  as  a  monition.  If  the  dean  or  his  deputy 
neglect  this,  he  is  directed  to  fast  every  Friday  on  bread 
and  water  until  the  next  chapter. 
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I.  fie/ttef  to  the  chrism :   orders  thai  what  remaiDs  of 

tk$  M  chrif  m  ihall  be  bamt  when  the  new  is  oonsecra* 

wi:  directs  that  priests  shall  be  boimd  to  fBtch  the 
fcr  their  Gfaurches  every  year  frodi  their  bishops 
Elaster:   forbids  to  use  any  other  than  the  new 

ilfisaB.  under  the  heaTiest  penalties. 

7.  Ciders  that  the  consecrated  host  be  kept  in  a  fair 
ffL  within  a  tabernacle :  that  a  fresh  host  be  consecrated 
nay  Lord*8  dmyi  thatit  be  carried  to  the  sick  fay  a  priest 
■  Biplice  and  stole,  a  lanthom  being  tsarried  before,  and 
I  bell  soanded,  that  the  people  nkay*'makd  humble 
fkmkua  wheresoever  the  King  of  Glocy  is  carried 
aider  thm  cover  of  broad." 

8.  Declares  the  custom  of  pn^ing  for  the  dead  to  be 
*holy  and  wholesome ;"  and  ordains  that  upon  the  death 
if  any  Uafaop  of  the  province  of  Oahterbniy,  his  eurvi- 
Ting  brethren  shall  perform  a  solemn  office  for  the  dead, 
bodi  singly  in  their  chapels,  and  together,  when  called  to 
memble  in  council  or  otherwise,  after  the  death  of  the 
md  bishop ;  orders  further,  every  priest  to  say  one  mass 
for  the  soul  of  his  deceased  diocesan,  and  intreats  all 
uempt  religious  priests  and  seculars  to  do  likewise. 

tt.  Bebites  to  the  preaching  of  indulgences,  and  orders 
aotion  in  so  doing,  *']est  the  keys  of  the  Church  be 
sespised.*' 

l'>.  Forbids  to  set  free»  or  admit  to  purgation,  on  slight 
rmnda,  clerks  who  having  been  put  into  prison  for  their 
runes,  are  delivered  to  the  Church  as  convicts. 

1 1.  Enjoins  that  care  be  taken  to  preserve  the  chastity 
>:  friars  and  nuns :  forbids  them  to  sqjoum  long  in  the 
lioases  of  their  parents  and  friends.  « 

]'^.  Forbids  parishioners  to  dispose  of  the  grass,  trees, 
:r  roots,  growing  in  consecrated  ground ;  leaves  such  pro- 
iuoe  at  the  disposal  of  the  rectors :  forbids  the  latter, 
vithout  sufficient  caus^,  to  spoil  or  grub  up  such  trees 
u  are  an  ornament  to  the  churchyards  and  places  there- 
ibouts. 
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Tlunfidlows  (io  some  copies;  nn  injunction  that 
derg;  of  each  dioceae  eliould  tcod  at  least  two  depnt-  j 
to  the  next  congrcgBlion,   to  trest  niih  the  bishopi  - 
the  common  interests  of  the  Church  af  England.     Tl.  I 
hyunctian,  however,  is  b;  sonie  persons  said  to  be  t 
genuine. 

But  the  moat  importflnt  couneil  in  Peckham's  epioi, 
pste  was  held  en  the  llth  of  October,  IH'^I,  e.t  Ltmbet 
the  Canoni  of  which  throw  much  light  on  ibe  t*, 
depraased  state  of  religiou  in  the  middle  ages.  In  tfa, 
council  the  acts  of  tbe  council  of  Lyons,  1ST4,  tt , 
eonatitutioDS  of  the  council  of  London,  fiHtS.  and  thai 
of  the  preceding  council  of  LBmbcth.  lUOl,  were  on  ' 
firmed  and  tireniy-soTen  fresh  Canons  were  publi&hod.     ■ 

Tbe  flretCaiion  runs  thus:— "The  Most  High  hall 
oreated  a  medicine  for  the  body  of  man,  which  wns  tak«i 
out  of  the  eaflh,  reposited  in  seven  vessels,  that  is.  ii 
the  seven  aacraments  of  the  Chur«h  which  am  handled 
and  diapenaed  with  little  reverence  and  dillgenco.  aa  out 
own  eyes  infono  us.  Here  then  let  us  begin  our  correfr  ' 
tion,  and  especial!;  in  the  sacrament  of  our  Lordl^^'W  1 
Body,  which  is  a  sncraiuont,  and  a  sacrifice  of  a  BMm>>^ 
meat,  sanctifying  tbo.se  who  eat  it:  and  a  sacrifieo,  ^iw. 
which  by  ita  oblation  is  profitable  for  all  in  whose  behalf  ^ 
it  ia  made,  as  veil  tbe  living  as  the  dead.  By  dailj  \v 
■oandals  we  find,  that  there  are  many  priests  of  th«  \j 
IiOrd  in  number,  fon-  in  iiirrii.  We  chif'i\y  lumnnt  this  "•■. 
among  their  damnable  neglects,  ihat  ibey  are  irmvnW'  i^iki 
in  respect  to  this  sacrament;  that  tbey  oonaeenta  tt  lV 
~        p  it  with  M»   \S% 


with  accursed  tongues,   reposit,  and  keep  i 

lat  the  floiw 

1,  Who  gave  Himself  for  a  viaticnm  to  HiaChorah,    y\ 


tempt^  and  neglect  to  change  it  so  long,  that  the  floiw    ^^ 
taining  apeciee  is  oormpted:  ao  that  the  AaUtor  of  o — 


§! 


is  justly  oRended  with  such  invtrerence ;  we  ordain  w  A 


I  canonical  excuM,   do  oonsecrate  once  ffrerjr 


lemedj  to  this  miachief,  that  eveij  ptieit  tliat  hath  D 

at 
<< 


least,  and  that  a  tabernacle,  Ac,  as  in  the  Berentb  ot     V 
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iii  iithtiiliop's  oonttitiitioiui  at  Beading,  to  the  word 
Iflrf  f  dij.   Let  the  bellB  be  toUed  at  tbe  deration  of 
At  hodj  of  Chiist,  that  the  people  who  have  not  leisure 
iafy  to  he  present  at  maas,  maj,   whererer  they  are, 
m  houses,  or  fields,   bow  their  knees  in  order  to  the 
knng  the  indnlgenoes  granted  faj  manj  bishops.    And 
kjnflsts  who  are  negligent  in  keeping  the  Eucharist, 
It,  if  in  eonstitution  the  serenth   at  Beading,  to  the 
■i     Let  priests  also  take  care  when  thej  give  the 
irff  eommnnion  at  Easter,   or  at  any  other  time  to 
b  ample,  diligently  to  instruct  them  that  the  Body 
li  Blood  of  our  Lord  is  given  them  at  once  under 
a  spedea   of  bread ;  nay  the  whole  living  and  true 
lost.  Who  is  entirely  under  the  species  of  the  Sacra- 
Htt:  and  let  them  at  the  same  time  instruot  them, 
II  what  at  the  same  time  is  given  them  to  drink  is 
t  the  Sacrament,  but  mere  wine,  to  be  drunk  for  the 
ire  easy    swallowing  of  the   Sacrament   which   they 
re  taken.     For  it  is  allowed  in  such  small  churches 
Done  but  them  that  celebrate,  to  receive  the  Blood 
der  the  species  of  consecrated  wine.     Let  them  also 
set  them  not  overmuch  to  grind  the  Sacrament  with 
sr  teeth,    but  to  swallow  it  entirely  after  they  have 
ittle  chewed  it ;  lest  it  happen  that  some  small  par- 
te stick  between  tlieir  teeth,  or  somewhere  else.    Let 
riih  priests  beware  that  they  give  not  the  body  of  the 
rd   to    any  that   have   not  evidence  of  their  having 
kiessed  bv  testimonial,    or  other  credible   assurance : 
i  we  lay  the  stress   of  the   proof  upon  the  oath  of 
n  that  is  to  receive  the    Sacrament,    who  is  to  tako 
"e   of  what  concerns  his  salvation.      Let  no   priest 
m   the    Communion   to   the  parishioners  of  another 
test    without    his   manifest  licence.      We  extend  not 
is  ordinance  to  travellers,  or  persons  in  danger,  or  in 
K  of  necessity. 

Transubstantiation  was  now  generally  received,  though 
fact  a  novelty,  ftee  Pa$chanv$  RadbertJ  and  according 


i 


the  theor;  of  TransubstaQtiation,  oonimuiuoD  i 
od  would  naturallj  be  deemed  ooaplete.     Bi 
thdrawal  of  the  cup  nos  too  aerioai  aa  iDDoTuI 
otherwise  that  cautiously  ^preached  ;  Lence  th  I 
•n  of  the  Canon : — 
S.  Relates  to  masses  for  the  dead. 
3.  Runs  thus :    We  find   some  have  tranxgross*  1 
the  sacrament  of  Daptism.     For  whereas  it  is  all 
laymen,  or  women  to  baptize  chiUr^D  in  cai 
svitable  necessity,  and  such  baptism  is  nviilcatly 
int  to  salvation,  if  the  due  form  b«  obserTed; 
9y  who  have  been  so  baptised  ought  nut  in  be  bapt< 
ain ;    and  yet  some  fuclish    priesta  re-baptUe  tb 
lich  is  an  indignity  to  the  sacrament ;  now  wo  fit 
^id  this  for  the  future.     But  let  the  Exurcuima,  i 
^echisms  be  used  otct  children  ao  baptized,  ia'', 
rence   to   the    ordinances  of  the    Clmivli.      BhI  ^J 
m  of  the  sacrameut  in    the  vulgai  tongue   OOOl'vl 
t  only  in  the  signs,  but  in  the  aerlts  or  the  wotf<v  I 
it  was  instituted  by  God;   inasmuih  nt  Chriitt 
rd  hath  conferred  a  regenerative  pottir  lu  i)ii}»r  woe'.' 
arranged  as  tbey  are  in  the  Latin  tongnu:  Lt<i  theufl..' 
ptizcra  say  thus : — "  I  christen  thee  in  ihr  N'aina  of  flO  ' 
ther,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  (ilntsu"    Aods* 
)  priest  doubt  whether  the  child  wax  bnptiKad  in  dp  > 
m,  let  him  observe  the  manner  in  iho  Dooi«Ult  Ivv^ 
Jier  with  the  Exorcisms,  and  Catechism,  sayic^  <^])^ 
lu  art  baptized,  I  do  not  rehaptize  tlic<-,  if  thou  M^ 
:  baptized,  I  baptize  thee  in  the  nainu  of,  Ao."    I4^ 
eats  take  care  that  names,  which  Curry  u  liuciriaw'O 
ind  be  not  given   to  children  at  their  bapliam,  <ip«i  VSt 
lly  to  those  of  the  female  sck.     If  they  bv,  lot  ifaea  Im  VVj 
;red  by  the  bishops  at  confirmation.  ^^ 

I.  Denies  communion  to  persona  not  cuutlmiMl. 
I.  Forbids  to  confer  on  any,  holy  ordi'is,  i,e^  thoaa  o(  V^ 
•-deacon,  deacon,  and  priest,  at  the  aanie  tim*    "*    ^  * 
four  lesser  orders,  i.e.,  the  ostiary,   tho  laotot. 


tiuwwiUi  \> 
•otot,  ifca   V 


mSSlim  lb 
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L  wai  Ae  «aoinfa :   md  dMinc   that,  vban  it 
■ar  be,  Ae  Icmb  onlen  sh>U  Bnt  he  neei«vd  at  obv 

a.  Umm  ibJUMB  to  kwdoMd  aianen,  w)n)e  Ihs^ 
MUinw  is  <a  r«ffcida  sadv  pun  «f  anmrnunc*- 
ik«  uf  MP  ta  ha*  MaftHaoiB  %itboM  Ucean  Irb 

r.  Mm  laUi*  p^uace  Ibr  ooieriaua  noc.  rmn— 
te  ArfitfMB  rf  wilftd  mnrder  tA  tba  bislMip  only.  1m 
Mtr  tee  MHWtts  aanptunt  is  made  of  Ox  ginni 

i  I&mn  thai   in    «Mh  d«aiiM7  tbMB   All    %»  • 
fMBi  oaJmar  for  tbe  ckrgr. 
K  Ohemng  th«  tbm  igwwmnM  <rf  the  pifaMa  jlna^ 
l»fH^  ina»  enor.  nod  that  the  rtuindiMi  oT  dariu 

»»»  mnfflcnded  ttf  instmrt  the  feiihfuJ  fo  tb«  Catho- 
tfcti,  *>es  rather  misleaii  than  teath  (Iwni,  direcU 
I  Afgy  to  «apl«m  fo""  times  in  the  vMr.  in  the 
!»IOD(rBe,  the  creed,  the  (en  comBiaBdiDfnlB.  tha 
tnagehcLi  precepts,  the  seven  worlw  of  mfrcr. 
WOT  deadlj  wins,  the  sewn  cardiHal  virtues,  uid 
wm  eaenunents.      Then  follows  a  brief  eiplanotioa 

mm. 

Ordere  the  poblicatkm  o(  Archbishop  P«Vham-9 
lees  of  es communication. 
Orrfen.  rectore  to  CT«n;.w  hoepital.ty. 
Relatea  to  certificates  gt^n  l.y  rural  dtaiw. 
fa  di^yrfed     agains*    «be  fraodulent  methods  too 
h"  h     were    eraployed  tn  rhi  possesawn    of 

H«.S  »  the  •"»•■  ■'"""«  ""^  "'"™  "'"'' 
raem    tlia     '     ^„„|,e,. 
*ni  all  houses  of  A-K 

„™oa»  W  *••"%, 

vui. 
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I 
any  regard  to  the  laws  and  oanons  puUiabed  to  «a||l 

the  chastity  of  nuns,  commit  incest,  and  saoil^  iN||| 

them ;    for  remedy  whereof  we  lay  all  clergymea  4M 

laymen  who  practise  such  filthiness  under  sentottOifMij 

the  greater  excommunication;  reserving  the  power  n 

absolving  them  to  the  perK>ns  of  the   bishop*  09^^ 

except  at  the  point  of  death,  at  which  time  any  priifii 

may  absoWe  them ;  upon  condition  that  if  they  I6ea.iill< 

they  do  within  three  months  make  confession  to  did|| 

proper  bishops,  or  in  the  vacancy  of  the  see,  to  -tlih 

gua^ian  of  Uie  spiritualities,  or  the  Dean  of  the  Oil|||||i 

dral  Church,  under  pain  of  anathema.  i  -^ 

18.  Many  nuns,  like  Dinah,  delighting  in  an  ill  hikl| 

of  wandering,   ftequently  fall   into  a  like,  or  giMM 

scandal.    Now  we  consulting  their  salvation  rather  ikHli 

their  pleasure,  to  provide  against  this   danger,   ImAH 

any  one  of  them  under  pain  of  excommunicatioii«  M 

stay  even   in  company  with  a  sister  nun,   muoh  kp 

without  it,  in  the  house  of  her  parents,  or  rnlstinaii 

much  less  of  others,  of  how  great  estate,  dignity,  it 

sanctity  soever  they  be,  above  three  natural  days  Amt  tbi 

sake  of  diversion ;  nor  above  six  days  upon  any 

whatsoever,  except  sickness ;  unless  the  bishops  fcnr 

necessary  cause  shall  sometimes  please  to  have  it  othe^ 

wise,  whose  consciences  we  onerate  in  this  point  fall 

respect  to  the  tremendous  judgment    We  extend  not 

this  to  the  nuns  who  are  forced  to  beg  for  their  nsese 

sities:    and  some  nuns  are  so  far  deceived,   as   thil 

though  they  are  of  lawihl  age,  and  of  years  capablo  e( 

craft,  after  they  have  lived,  above  a  year,  a  monasliei 

life  among  the  nuns,  they  think  they  are  not  profosisdL 

and  that  they  may  return  to  a  secular  lifo,  becAuse  thsjf 

have  not  received  the  bishop's  benediction,  nor  made 

their  solemn  vow.     We  to  remove  such  mistakes,  deolars 

by  authority  of  the  present  council,  that  such  as  have 

voluntarily  led  a  regular  lifb  in  a  college  for  above  « 

year  be  deemed  iyw  facto  professed ;  so  u  not  to  be 
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elBm  lo  ■  flecalar  life  :  thuugh  the 
■^nnlr  U  be  eonsemled,  or  veiled  b^  the  bitjiof,, 
Vtp«e  the  Mine  jodgmeDt  as  to  monks,  awl  ilj  0;^,,. 
*Apou  vine  there  la  no  canonicftl  impwJiincrni;  ilm 
il  tbfy  haw  (at  «boie  a  jeat  willingly  worn  the  religion* 
Uit  in  ■  monftstET?,  and   tben    rejecting  il  niiini  U> 

.  4McaIir  Itfc,  the;  be  repelled  aa  >postaI«fi  frotn  ivcle- 
^Mnlbawfioee  ;  and  be  compelled,  ma  (he  law  i«quin<s, 
kMiDB  t»  ibeir  monaelcries.     Let  arcbd«acODa  makr 

I  4|)Bt  inquirT  coQceniing  these  ;  because  we  know 
M^  «bo  have   tbe  b«Brt  ot  a  wolf  under  the  fieeoe 

10-  Piwrides  for  the  reclamation  or  relapeod  moolu. 

i).  Forbida  monks  to  become  eKecutors  to  wills. 

II.  Though  <b«  nafne  of  religion  be  b;  nee  appnv 
^n«»^d  lo  the  monastic  life,  fyet)  the  good  bebaviotir  of 
^lergnneo  has  a  remarkable  degree  of  religious  life  in 
it.  if  those  things  be  observed  nhicb  the  canone  have 
dfcreed.  But.  alas,  veiy  man;  clergymen  of  this  famous 
owntry,  imitate  the  madness  of  the  Jewa,  who  preferred 
tfa?  fashions  of  the  Grecians  to  those  of  their  fathers. 
Thej  are  ashamed  to  appear  aa  clergymen,  and  take  the 
military  dress  to  please  fools,  and  provoke  wise  men. 
And  irfaereas  the  crown  is  the  distinguishing  mark  of 
a  soldier  of  the  Church,  and  of  a  heart  enlarged  and 
'ijien  to  the  celestial  ravs.  they  hide  their  crowns  with 
bairtaces,  and  like  the  Jews  have  a  veil  upon  their 
hearts,  whereby  those  rays  are  repelled.  But  we  sticking 
to  the  statute  of  the  Lord  Othobon  do  alriciiy  order  and 
rharge,  that  every  clerk  in  holy  orders  have  his  outward 
garment  unlike  to  soldiers  and  laymen,  for  shape  and 
comeliness.  And  because  the  said  legale  against  clerks 
that  wore  coiJs  and  hairlaces  before  their  preialcs,  ot 
people,  ordained,  ihat  if  they  did  not  reform  upon  a 
monition,  they  should  ipso  ftuto  incur  a  auspenaion 
from  office,  in  which  if  they  continued  for  three  months 
ibej  should  then  be  suspended  from  benefice,  and  not 


'\ 
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be  absolved  till  thej  hmt  giim  the  ndh  fefetof.i 
eodeeiastical  goods  to  be  diitribsted  to  the  floor'  hfk 
hMndfi  of  the  Bidbofe^  and  jet  be  otlienriae  pnM 
at  the   biahc^'a  diaendon :    we   ahafniiag  hev  flpi 
elfect  thia  atatote  hath  had,  becanae  laaaeor.  p«olata»l)| 
not  admoniah  aooh  monatroua  eleigjfuwi,  mk.^Mdky 
eeant  tbej  aeem  to  hsTO  Mien  into  ilie 
ordained  by  the  aaid  legate  aa  their 
aenrea,  and  auch  oleika  addom  oome  into  Aa 
of  Ushopa ;  we  ordain^  that  (ainee  igDonnee  of  Ab:^ 
doea  not  excuae  cleigyioen)  aneh  cletgymm^  m  0A>Su 
thej  wore  auch  coife,  or  haiilaoea  before  their  poalMiB^^ 
peof)le«  do  without  anj  monitkm  liU  under  the  ponl^ 
menta  aloreaaid ;  mdeaa  it  be  in  a  jounMj.    AbA>i  ^ 
oommaQd  that  epectal  enquiry  be  made  afior  aaek*l 
the  fittBBs  inevctry  deaneiy,  and  that  whatetBr  thfliK:4 
l^rea  or  dignity  be,  they  be  proeeeded  againat  tedMl^^ 
•f  oanon* 

d3.  Forbida  the  aooa  of  reetora  to  anooeed  imi 
to  their  fathers  in  ohurehea  where  they  miniatonadL 
ahewa  that  though  celibacy  waa  enforced, 


28.  Olden  biahope  to  give  to  every  cleric 

to   a  benefice  lettera  patent  testifying 


S4.  Forbida  pluralitiea. 

fi6.  Belatea  to  the  office  of  advocate. 

26.  Ordera  that  when  an  arehbiahop  or  biahop  dial»  .- 
one  maaa  for  hia  aoul  ahall  be  aaid  in  every  pariah  anl  y 
monaatery. 

in  1283  he  went  in  peraon  to  the  prince  of  Wales, 
at  Snowdon,  in  order  to  bring  about  a  reconcilia^oi 
tween  him  and  the  king  (Edward  I.)  but  was  unan^ 
ful ;    and,  therefore,  when,    on  his  return,  he 
through  Oxford,  he  ezcomraunicated  the  prince  and  Ua 
foUowera.    He  died  at  Morilake  in  1202,  and  was  boiifld 
in  Canterbury  Cathedral,  near  the  remains  of  Iliomaa  a 
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StftDDded  k  <»U<!(te    t»t    VTingb&m.    in    KmoL 
toJtit&ab.  makua  rrec)Oent   mention    of  Pack- 
nin    to    tbe    interests      of     the     Vnirvndtf 
*ti  TcBDer  ennmermtjes    a   g*^**  nniober  <rf 
lirrniitj.    which  *how  him    scoam pi isIinI  in 
iBfaf  bis  age.      These    retnain,    bowerer,  » 
a  aar  diflereot  librarieB,  except  Bome  o/  lin 
nd  bj  WbartoD,    «xid   bis   stalutaa.   ixutita- 
he  C<Hicil.  Mag.  Brit,  et  Hib.  toI.  ii.     Tiro 
rb  were  publiabetl    separately,  and  choa 
.  bis  ColtectnneA  Bibliorum.  libri  quinque; 
MctJTa      Communis, Collier.       ./dAnvpn. 


3.~fSee  the  Lifa    <if  Au^atiruf.J 

of  the  5tb  centurj-.  -(vas  born  in  Wales. 
ame  was  Morgan,  or  ifarigenfl.  signify- 
icfa  be  changed  into  Pelagius.  a  word  of 
and  of  the  same  meaning.  He  em- 
lastic  life,  probably  in  the  celebrated 
tear.  About  tbe  year  400,  accompanied 
•iend  C<^le»tiua,  an  Irisb  monk,  he  went 
lere    begau    to    disseminate  hia  peculiar 

man  of    irreproachable  jnoraJa,  and  in 

ility    it    was  tbat  l»e  stBrted  bis  heresy. 

abused    and  leading,  in  iu  abuse,  to  a 

and    therefore    he  tried  to  introduce  a 

acb  a  roa-u    found  it  easy  to  gain  a  crowd 

i    the     lieresy     spread  so  much,  thai  it 

for  him  to  «l"'t  Rome,  in  the  year  409, 

'^and    accompanied  by  CffilesliuB.     They 

■1         till     the    report  of  a  conference,  held 

'*         _     the     Orthodox  and  the  Donatista, 

^^  Africa  ;   but  Pelagius  did  not  stay 

[^*^^t^x    ti»     departnre,  Caleslius  bejng 


original  ein  b;  FuuUniis.  mia 
1  held  at  Cutbage  in  tlie  j'ear 
itaUe  of  Africa,  lipoa  this  ho 
Fid  Felagius,  who  bad  ivtirfo 
thsj  were  well  reoetv«i  b;  J  - 
in,  tbe  enemy  of    St.  ivxvam. 

ne  was  approved  in  •  rouudl  L, 

consisting  of  fourteen  btsbnps.  ^ 
African  biefaops  held  a  oounuil,  m, 
416,  at  Carlhflge,  and  dodikd  ^* 
JuH  ougbt  to  be  anathetiializod ;  .f' 

their  judgment   to  Innocc-tit  L 
thority  of  the  see  of  Itomo  ta  tllJ* 
d  by  St.  Aiiguatina,  U117  reftiUd!^ 
e  chief  errors  imputed  to  P«Ugii\ 

Though  Pelagius  and  CiElestiti*  4^ 

and  the  writings  protlnuad  igiiLS 
ing  possible  to  convict  llivin  of  AMrS 
.  we  must  anathematiKo  in  flflliML 
that    human   aatuiv    is    ci^blfl  <  I^V 
if  fulSlhng  the  commanila  of  <M 
If  an  enemy  to  ilia  grace."  '(^ 

tainly  itas  guilty  of  each  pranrio^iy 

to  induue  us  to  auppoao  that  ha  hM^i J 
aracter  he  ouce  susWined  aa  a  uMlll^O^ 

li-nth,  resort<:d  to  tite  artiiicc  aRA  >, 
raAy,  nod  sent  dvclaratioDs  of  bit^^'^ 

olwdience  to  Kunie.       Thti  wickad  '<, '' 

fCouio  hiiR  always  b<>cn  In  •twoyngl ,    i.  '  • 

the  auihoniy  of  its  biahoji  cnui  b*  .^0  V 
iua    catmj    tn    iU>mn    at    Uio    tiiM  .\,  'St 

just  been  cWted  biiihop.  In  •>  V  ^l. 
If  and  hilt  sec.  Zoiimu*.  flallowd  ^^^'^ 
■peal  to  his  justice  on  the  {mn  cf  J*\!*^u 
le  Bckuowlodtted  ttubmiaatuii  (u  th*  \  ^.^^4 
,    pronounced  tljo  Idimmwocc    of  tba    '^S.  ^V 


ubefo"  •!»  to »» "°  k,  .i„  .hid.  1.0 

",!>«<■  't    it.  «    '       oo*"  °    ,°     i.  »»  "«■"»" 
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which  God  grante  to  us,  that  we  mom  mtify  pt' 
those  things  which  He  has  commanded  ua  to  pttlh^ 
virtue  of  our  free  wiU  ;  this  grace  is  no  other  Ikfl^ 
law,  the  doctrine  and  the  example  of  Chiuti  Ifefl^ 
remission  or  non-imputation  of  sin,  refening  oi^-li 
past,  not  connected  with  an  interior  uinctHtoaMk 
strength  for  the  avoiding  of  future  <tfenees.    In  aik 
to  these  external,  Pelagius,  during  the  oontsi,  allr 
there  were  other  interior  and  supernatural  grMai^«rl 
as  the  in-dwelling  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  whiidit  ^^^^ 


produced  no  more  than  an  enlightening  of  Hit  ttO| 
standing,  not  that  sanctifying  grace  which  imnnjij^ 
affects  and  guides  the  will,  and  which  inftiaes  thulH^l^ 
the  soul  of  man.  Of  this  doctrine  the  eomwtqm&amm^ 
that  we  are  not  to  pray  to  God  that  He  would  gniiii 
His  grace  to  love  and  do  what  is  good,  hut  only  thagi^ 
to  know  it  When,  therefore,  Pelagius  spoke  of  the  aHM 
sity  of  grace,  he  thereby  understood  no  mora  thatt^ni 
first,  the  grant  of  free  will ;  and  this  he  defined  tald^ 
state  of  indifference,  or  equipoise  of  the  willbaMin. 
good  and  evil :  the  assisting  or  helping  grace*  wkkMK^ 
admitted  was  not  necessary  to  man  foroveraoirfV^ 
temptation  or  for  fulfilling    the   commandmenli^   ^Si 


with  it  man  was  enabled  to  perform  good  mora  Ma^f\ 
who,  by  the  sole,  proper,  due  employment  of  his  paluMi\ 


it  is  not  a  fVee  gift  of  God,  but  merited  by  man  hj  Ai^i^ 
good  use  of  his  free  will :  for  God  gives  it  to  «f«rj  an|i^ 


faculties,  disposes  himself  to  receive  it.  By  the  power  afN 
his  fVee  will  alone,  man  can  attain  to  the  true  fiuth,  ain^ 
merit  the  second  (the  assisting)  grace,  can  reaiat  ofi^f  !j 
temptation,  and  comply  with  all  the  commandmenin  ! 
Baptism  is  necessary  to  adults  for  the  foigiveneaa  ef  \ 
sins ;   but  to  children,  who  are  bom  without  ain 


without  guilt,  it  is  necessary  only  that  they  may  obtain 
the  adoption  of  children  of  God,  and  the  inheritance  of 
the  kingdom  of  Heaven ;  for  children  who  die  imbq>> 
tizcd,  and  Pagans  who  havo  lived  unstained  by  crinMp 
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etml  life;  mat.  imOmd,  im  tfa  iLgHam  mi 
%  vhidi  it  «pni  only  to  iSamt  wbo  Jwe  ktn 
•i  aid  vho  liftfe  ken  nurie  partakon  cf  tts 

rfevofhitwiiiii^BBmHiL  TTr  iii»  niwhliitj 
■^  /flWi.  Fkofpor,  and  Fmlgnvtiai,  hk  cob- 
do.  Tin  Uiloiy  cf  ft»  Pdagin  flddm  iuii 
ittn  by  AitUaahop  Uher,  in  Ins  ikntiq.  Ebdw. 
Ltet;  Germid  Yoniu;  Le  Clero;  CmlxaA 
?9ik0t  Garnin;  ia  Us  SnppIsiB.  Opec  Tbao- 
^Mw^niiii,  im  his  Aajistino ;  snd  by  the  Jetoits, 
li  sad  Paisiiilletr*-rakir.    MmMm.  lkam§m. 

taLiCAS,  m  iRxni  st  BaiBuii,  in  Atsaee,  Jan. 

W«  have  ikit  aotobisgrapb  j  in  Melehior  Adam 
sDgth.  Ha  WBM  educated  first  at  Rnffiusli,  and 
aidelbeig.   In  l4fS,  hs  Tetnmed  to  hia  paients, 

toa  poor  to  anppott  him,  and  he  oamed  his 

by  keeping  a  achool.  His  desire  of  improre- 
I,  howev'er,  nnafcaled,  and  he  was  enabled  to 
hat  books  hs  wanted  ftom  the  neighboaring 
f  of  the  CoideUefs.  His  finqnent  interooatse 
monks  rendered  him  open  to  their  persnasions, 
trary  to  the  wish  of  his  relations,  he  entered 
'  commonily  and  took  the  habit  in  the  sixteenth 
ia  age.  In  1494,  he  was  wdained  a  snhdeaoon. 
at  the  request  of  an  uncle  who  had  befriended 
rho  waa  in  better  cirenmstanoes  than  his  parents, 
for  further  improrement  first  to  Basle  and  then 
gen,  where  ha  wsa  inatinoled  and  protected  by 
rptor,  one  of  the  profiraaors.    In  1499,  he  began 

Hebrsw  under  the  instruction  of  a  conferted 
I  1500,  Beuchlm  came  to  Tilbingen,  and  under 
iean  pursued  hia  studies  with  such  success  that, 

Baudiliii,  he  waa  considered  the  best  Hebnw 
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scholar  in  Germany.    In  1601,  ho  was  c 
and  ID  the  following  jear  he  was  appointed  profel 
Divinity,  in  tlti'  convent  of  his  order  at  Basle,  t 
the  works  of  St.  Augustine  and  St.  Chrysostom.    i.  I 
superintended  no  edition  of  the  Psalter  in  four  Img  1 
In  1508,  he  wus  appointed  to  a  aimilar  profeai 
hie  native  place,  and  baving  held  other  high  oflS 
order,  he  was  appointed,  in  1519.  guardian  of  thaW  1 
of  Basle. 

Bj  the  study  of  Scripture  he  bacl  for  some  t 
convinced  or  tbe  unscripturul  elate  of  the  exiatiag  Ob  ' 
and  on  reading  the  writings  of  Luther  now  hmifi 
Basle,  his  convictions  were  strengthened  and  hi*  do   ' 
confinncd.     Pie  became  by  degreee  a  coarert  to  tla  | 
former.   Pellican  fearlessly  propounded  his  opinion^.' 
in  1&33,  wan  accused  of  Lutheranism  in  a  chapter  ofi 
order.    We  are  not  told  hen  he  defended  himself.  M. 
vaa  with  such  success  that  he  obtained  permisB 
the  ablest  of  the  students  and  preachcre  to  read  the«a  ^  I 
of   Lutlier.      In   15-2ti.   Gaspar  Sazgar,   the  pmriiMl  X 
visited  the  convent,  and  hearing  complainta  of  P«lli»'- 
and  other  members    of  the  fraternity,  of   their  blb\ 
Lutherans,  prepared  lo  remove  tbe  acciueil  Aom  Aa^-, 
situations.    But  he  was  prevented  from  taking  tfaat  Mi  ' 
bjr  the  interference  of  the  senate,  who  confirmed  Pellifll^>y 
in  his   place,    and    appointed    him    fellow-profaaMff  ■  V 
divinity  with  (Ecolampadius.     Sometime  aftenraniaki\ 
was  removed  from  the  office  of  guardian ;    but  ha  MUlVi 
retained  his  post  at  the  university,  and  filled  the  thM-,V. 
logical  chair  alternately  with  his  learned  colleagua.    Ib  % 
litm,  on  the  invitation  of  i^uinglini,  he  withdraw  Id\ 
Zurich,  where   be  was   appointed  professor  of  dirinftf  /' 
and  of  Hebrew.     He  now,  in  his  forty-eighth  year,  to  . 
tihow  that  he    finally  renounced  tbe  papal  communion.  ,' 
took   to   himself  a  wife.     lie    doubtlesa  did    Ihia  aa  ■   , 
protcHt  against  the  demoraliiiing  celibacy  cnforcod  npoD 
tlie  clergy  by  the  Church  of  itome,  but  be  bad  the  tcw 
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Um,  tnd  bj  bretldiig  the  tow  he  disgosted  those 
of  the  Chanh  of  Borne  who  were  beginning  to 
Ike  eiil  of  their  sTstem.  He  should  have  vindicated 
libertj  of  others  without  availing  himself  of  it 
Ik  Ui  own  soeoont  But  the  reformers  generally  took 
view  of  the  matter.  This  step  loet  him  the 
of  Erismns,  with  whom  he  had  been  inti- 
eoDBected. 
h  the  isme  yesr  he  edited  a  second  impression  of 
I  B3ilis  Hebraies,  cum  GommenL  R.  Abrasm  Abe- 
#  R.  Sslomonis  in  Prophetas ;  and  also  of  the  Se- 
ghrlGdUol,  first  printed  at  Constantinople.  In  1528, 
■liink  pert  in  the  celebrated  diqpntation  at  Bern,  on  the 
efthe  Eucharistv  end  pnUislied  a  volume  of  the 
sod  speeches  on  that  occasion.  In  the  follow- 
kgjmr  he  commenced  his  public  exposition  of  the  books 
tf  the  Old  Testament  This  work,  entitled,  Commentarii 
iWinnifn  cum  Vulgata  Editione,  sed  ad  Hebraicam 
iRtiooem  accurate  emendata,  Zurich,  1631 — 1536,  4 
•k,  ibl,  is  highly  commended  by  Richard  Simon, 
(e  next  devoted  his  labours  to  an  illustration  of  the 
cv  Testament,  which  he  published  in  2  vols.,  fol.  He 
d,  besides,  a  considerable  share  in  editing  the  commen- 
lies  of  Sebastian  Meyer  upon  the  Apocryphal  books. 
B  also  translated  into  Latin  the  Chaldee  paraphrases, 
the  Targums  of  Onkelos,  Jonathan,  and  Jeru- 
various  small  Talmudical  treatises,  and  Elias 
viu*s  edition  of  the  Massora.  He  published,  in  Ger< 
lo.  An  Exposition  of  the  Pentateuch,  Joshua,  Ruth, 
mneU  and  the  Books  of  Kings.  He  also  published, 
slterium  Davidis  ad  Hebraicam  veritatem  interpreta- 
D,  cum  Scholia  brevissimis;  and  he  bestowed  great 
our  in  editing  various  commentaries,  dictionaries, 
of  which  an  enumeration  may  be  seen  in  Melchior 
uxk.  He  died  in  1550.  His  works  have  been  col* 
ted  together.  Mid  published  in  7  vols,  fol. — Melchior 
9m, 
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PKMBLB,   WILLIUf. 

William  Pemble,  was  bom  in  1591,  and  w 
at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  He  was  a  let 
though  a  Calvinist;  he  died  in  April,  1623. 

His  works,  all  of  which  were  separately  pi 
his  death,  were  collected  in  1635,  fol.,  and  re] 
or  five  times  ;  but  this  volume  does  not  incluc 
works,  De  Formarum  Origine;  De  Sensibu 
and  Enchiridion  Oratorium. — Wood,    Fuller, 

PEBION,   JOACHIM. 

JoACHTM  Perion  WHS  bom  at  Cormeri,  in  th 
about  1500,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  < 
Benedictine  abbey  at  his  native  place,  and 
studied    at  Paris,    where  for  twenty  years 
himself   to  the   reading  of  the   authors  c 
especially  Cicero.      He  was  admitted  to  t 
doctor  by   the  faculty  of  theolog}'  at  Parif 
several  years  explained  the  Scriptures  in 
great  applause.    By  a  decree  of  tho  univcrf 
pointed  to  defend  Aristotle  and  Cicero  a^ 
aod  he  dischai^ged  that  task  with  grea 
died  in  1559. 

His  printed  works  are; — De   Dialec 
Historia  Abdies  Babylonii ;    Topiooruc 
Lib.  II.;    De  Origine   Lingusc   Gallic 
Gi«cA  Cognationo;    Liber  de  sanctor 
Patriarchie  ab    Ecclcsia  appellantur 
VitiB ;  De  Witk  Rebusque  Jcsu  C  hri 
Tirginie  et  Apostolorom;    in  both  c 
tare  history  is  debased  by  the  inte 
fmbalous  legends;    De  Romanonim 
gistratibus  Lib.  III. ;  Notes  on  the 
and,  a  Latin  Version  of  the   Con' 
upon  Job,  &c. — Diog.  UnircnflU. 
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PETATinS,   (PKTAC)   DAVIS. 

•iTjku)  Petavids  was  bom  at  Orleans  in  1583. 
iacated  at  Paris,  and  in  his  nineteenth  year 
nte<l  to  the  chair  of  philosophy  at  Bourges. 
entj-third  year  he  entered  into  the  society  of 
J,  and  a  veritable  Jesuit  he  became.  He 
iTinity  at  Pont  a  Moasson,  and  afterwards 
etoric  and  Theology  at  Rheims,  La  Pleche, 

,  he  succeeded  Fronton  da  Due  in  the  chair 
J.  which  he  filled  with  distinguished  repu- 
tnenty-two  years.  He  was  perfectly  versed  in 
I  languages,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
jut  his  particular  study  was  chronology,  and 

his  writings  on  that  topic  that  his  literary 
iieily  founded.  Declining  an  invitation  to 
m  Piiilip  IV.,  and  to  Rome  from  Urban  VIII., 
:  1  to  live  in  his  cell  in  the  college  of  Clermont, 
lioJ  in  1052,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age. 
icn  a  great  sufferer  from  the  stone,  so  that  he 
leath  as  a  desirable  release.  The  writings  of 
re  numerous  and  various.  He  appeared  as  a 
and  critical  editor  in  his  Latin  versions  and 
■  several  ])ieces  of  St.  Epiphanius,  of  Synesins, 
s,  the  emperor  Julian,  and  the  historical 
It  of  the  Patriarch  Nicephorus.     He  exercised 

poetry  both  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages, 
ait-r  of  which  he  gave  a  paraphrase  of  all  the 
id  Canticles. 

it  of  his  more  important  works  is,  De  Doctrina 
n,  H  vols,  folio,  10*27  ;  it  was  republished  with 
tie  additions  by  himself,  as  well  as  by  Har- 
l  others,  in  3  vols,  folio,  Antwerp,  1703 ;  it  is 
accompanied  by  his  Uranologia,  in  quo  Grceci 
rmrii  de  Sphsrd  ac  Sideribus  commenUti  Bunt« 
vui.  F 
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&c.  folio,  1630.    He  also  pnbluhed  i- 

porum.  3  vols.  8vo.,  1653;  this  ii  an  ■ 

De  Doctrine  Temponim,  with  an  ■bstnot  c 

histoiy ;  of  the  various  editions  of  this  x 

beat  is  nckoaed  to  be  that  of  J.  Conrad  fhingins.  1 

Sro.  Li^.  D.  1710;  Perizonius  published  an  «di| 

it,   with  a  Continuation  down  to  17IG ;   and,  Dc\ 

TbeotogiQiL,  3  vols,  folio.  1644— 1&50;    the  best  c 

is  that  of  TeDice,  1758,  7  vola.  folio,  superintend  1 

Zaccario,  with  diaeertations,  notes,  and  a  lift  < 

author. 

This  ia  the  work  for  which  he  is  "  damood  to  fiuB  I 
the  tbeolcgical  world,  and  which  has  been  demoliahi'  I 
our  own  Bialiop  Bull.    His  olgeot  ■ 
Ante-Niceno  fathers  were  not  orthodox  or  HoaMJOafl 
on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.       Hence,   the  '4l'l 
have  daimeil    him    as  their  own.    and    "  Caitaiv,1 
in  their  own  unfaimesa  praise  him  lor  the    "UBVI 
of  his  statements."      Anything  but  faimeas  «t-^1 
ment  appears  to  have  been  the  design  of  PvMt 
Biriiap  Bull  acquits  him  of  anj  intenlioa  of  mItuic 
the  eanse  of  Arianism,  and  suggests  that  he  had  ii 
the  support  of  the  pope  rather  that  Ariua,  and  of  t 
Chnich  of  Kome  than  of  any  other  aect.     His  ooni  'i 


was  truly  jesuiiio&l,  aud  such  «a  otlier  wiit«i«  mt  h^  ' 

I 
interests  of  the  Roman  see.     Petarina  pcroeivad  t 


comrouDion   have  not  feared   to  pursue.     Truth  ai^ 
Christianity  itself  they  would  sacrifice  to  praDot*  dO^ 

hRtlX 


the  Catholic  writers  of  the  first  three  oenturiaa  wm  ^ 
almost  all  of  the  same  opinion,  which  was  aftnwudl 
condemned  in  Anus  for  heresy,  by  the  CoaaoB  ^ 
Nice;  or  that  they  wrote  in  such  a  manner  aa  tk^ 
might  at  least  be  thought  to  hold  such  an  opinioB,  IfiV 
their  loose  way  of  expressing  themselves ;  it  will  thaMvy 
follow,  ns  he  (Procem.  88.)  has  himself  obaemd,  fim,-  \, 
that  there  is  very  little  ngard  to  be  had  to  the  fUfam;  \ 
of  the  first  three  oenturies,  to  whom  the  rsfomed  riailw    < 
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■%[lj  appealed,  and  secondl j,  that  general  councils 
r-ower  of    making   new  articles   of  faith,  or  of 
:/H  :iDd  declaring  them,  as  he  preferred  to  ex" 
:   the  inference  from  all  which   he  designed  to 
ail  the  additions  to  the  primitive  faith,  voted  at 
>tenJeJ  Council   of  Trent,  ought  to  he  received 
.c  examination.     With  this  view,  Petavius  set  to 
jO  prove  the  heterodoxy  of  the  Ante-Nicene  fathers. 
complvtelv  and  miserably  he  has  failed  maj  be  seen 
le  incomparable  works  of  Bishop  Bull.     The  more 
rai  or  Itrss  crafty  of   his  own  communion   became 
mcd  at  his  boldness,  and  the  Sorbonne  compelled 
X  to  r|ualxfy  his  statements  in  an  orthodox  preface, 
iicb.  h  wcver,  has  only  made  him  appear  inconsistent 
.iL  L:i::-**rh'.     In  like  manner  his  representations  of  the 
fi:_:  Ls  'A  St.  Augustine   having   given  offence  to  his 
:.'»-tLriii  oi"  the  society,  he  was  forced  to  retract,  and 
ki^p  :nc   Muliuist  sense  of  those  doctrines.     It  is  ro- 
p-  r-  -i  :Lit  \iv  said  to  a  friend,  as  a  reason  for  this  altcra- 
L<:c.     I  az:i  t«x>  old  to  change  my  lodgings,"  intimating 
L*:  Lo  must  otherwise  have  quitted  the  society:  sucli 
■i»  ::s   lyrauny  in   matter  of  opinion!     The   style  of 
^ruwus.  whvii  writing  upon  these  abstruse  and  thorny 
r.-jo::?,   i^   much  admired  for  its  purity  and  clearness. 
II.-  ..:*-    15  written  at  length  by  Father  Oudin.  in  th'- 
Mcu-o:rt-5  du  Niceron.'* — Oudin.    Bull,    Bayle. 
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rzi  v.,   Hibhop  of  Alexander,  one  of  the  most  ilhistri 
rr;ai»"i  i»f  the  fourth  centurv,  was  educated  at  Ale 
r.a.  of  uhich  city  he  was  probably  a  native.     He  v 
Fii-ii  f'f  Thomas,  the  bishop  of  that  sec,  whose  succ 
^-  U.canie  in  the  year  .300.      "  He  was,"  says  Kus 
a  riio>i  rrxcelleni  teacher  of  the  Christian  doctrir 
moment  to  the  episcopal  character,  both  for  the  1 


uli  d."      I  lis  martyidoiji  tnok  ]^\'<icv  in  JUL 
111  r<  1  \\i:li   M(  It  tins,    lii^linp   (»t"  J  .vcoj-olis, 
i'«m1  tt  lung  schism  in  ihc  Kg^'ptian  Churcb. 
mted  author  of : — ^A  Book  on  Penance,  thirti 
which  mre  inserted  in  Greek  and  Latin,  ii 
ume  of  the  Gollcot  Condi. ;   Some   fragi 
another  treatise  attributed  to  him,  Oodoc 
▼initj,  may  be  met  with  in  the  third  and  f( 
the  tame  collection. — Eusebint,   Dupm. 

PETEB,   BLESBENSIS. 

£88EN8is  Peter,  or  Peter  of  Blois,  who 
the  12th  century,  was  educated  at  Paris  and 
>  was  a  pupil  of  John  of   Salisbury,  so   1 
tntioned  in  the  life  of  Thomas  a  Bccket 
In  1167,  he  travelled  into  Sicily  with  Stcphe 
i  Count  of  Perche,  and  cousin  to  the  qiieo] 
ind,  where  he  was  appointed  tutor,  and  a 
iretaiy,   to  William   II.   of  Sicily.     When, 
sphen,  who  had  been  made  chancellor  of  1 
in,  and  Aichbishon  nf  Pol«»rw**«*   «•*«  — *  --• 


f^     PEJXB,  CHBTSOZOOUS,  U 

niBetkett  mho  ifipaintad   him   tna  ekmu^at, 

cpWad  hua  lo  aegotiMta  bmaiw—  of   imfotiMM 
t  to  1m  aeaapolitmo    mm.    writh    Hemy   IL  wd 
!■  UL  Md    Crbcn    ill.       Afkar  the  dauli  ^ 
if  rtiiJiif  te-    K    timf   ac    tbe  evort  o(   Qwis 
I  XMtia   bfe    iw    w^n    d^irrved   of  bM   Ar^ 
if  Bmk  i    though,   bra    ms    was    ■Aervanb  is 
iMj^uppj^f^fajJ    lor    b™   loa*  b;  obtainiiifl  I&M 
I.    B£  died  io  130CL       The  word   TruMnhsus- 
i^uhnie    fawn    firsts    of  sU  aude  um  «r  iy 
an  the  doctrine  of  tlie    R<OTiMh  Obonft  m 
rfthe  iinel»*ri»t.       The  nacMi.  omwwitwihhaf 
p  ax»Mt  of  Jj«»ei»,  one  bundled  nd  «|#^ 
ahcr.  wbicb  be  it»uag«t    "»•■  *  ""^'"'^^  W 
tnr  H.     Tb*y    abotwMJ    in  qnotetiaBs  1am 
».'«  weU  as  from  ecclesiastical  and  ^fa» 
ere  are   alM    stiH    eitant    aererJ  Kimooi  itf 
nd   rariona    treatises    which   ba  wiMs  m 
d   laorml     topic  ^^^    ^   G<««BTili, 

iKW  edition  of  ««  *"*  -itoAm.  1«77.  feL. 
Id  wariooa  reaainga.  which  is  inserted  is 
mh  volume  of  the  Bibl.  V»U.  A  work  of 
Law  and  TToce^  has  lately  bwn  discmered. 
accoont  is  given  in  tb*  Zeitschrift  fur 
,e  Rectotawi««en«l»»ft.  ■«>1-  ™-  P-  SO?.- 
Um.      iloreri. 


*****  CorneUus  the  Bishop.    Wiiiaul 

*****"  tmles  wUich  •«  related  concerning 

,  only  «"  *~i_      ,„d  died  befoie  «1.    Hi, 
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eloquence  was  greatly  admired ;  whence  he  h 
name  of  OhryBologos,   meaning  golden  qmoI 
remains  of  his  productions  consists  chiefly  c 
or  Homilies,  containing  short  explanations 
of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  accompanied  with  n 
tions.   They  are  drawn  up  in  a  perspicuous  a 
style ;  and  are  distingubhed  by  a  happy  un 
sciousness  and  elegance.    They  were  oollecti 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  his  deatb 
one  of  his  successors  in  the  see  of  Rayenni 
first  printed,  to  the  number  of  176,  at  Coloj 
year  1541.    Afterwards  they  underwent  repea 
sions  at  the  same  place,  Antwerp,  Paris,  Lye 
and  Bologna,  and  were  inserted  in  the  sere 
of  the   Bibl.  Patr.     Six  others,  on  the   Loi 
are    given   by  Father  D*Achery  in  his  '*  S' 
There  is  also  still  extant  "  A  Letter  to  E 
Archimandrite,**  in   which   Peter  declares 
sentiments  of  that  monk,  and  expresses  hi 
of  the  conduct  of  Flaireneus.      It  was  fi 
by  Gerard  Vossius  at  the  end  of  his  editic 
Thaumaturgus. — Moreri,  Cave, 


PETKB  THE   UERMIT. 

Pbtkb  the  Hermit  was  born  in  the  c 
at  Amiens,  in  Picardy.     He  was  a  sol 
and  then  retired  to  a  hermitage  in  the 
where   he    devoted    himself  to   auste 
from  flesh  meat  and  bread,  but  per 
the  use  of  wine.     The  fanaticism  c 
itself  in  the  love  of  pilgrimages  to 
Jerusalem,  in   1003,  Peter  bent  hie 
with  horror  the  barbarity  of  tlie  Turl 
of  the  faithful.     The  desire  and  t' 
the  daliveranoe  of  the  daughter  i 


v;  our  own  nope  iies  id  me  sireagin  ana  pieij 
•  Dsti'ins  ('(  (he  West."  The  eathusiaam  of  the 
:  1  T'-ite  hnh.  nnd  he  otTi^rcd  his  aid.  "  I  send  thee 
laid  the  patriarch,  "as  the  envoy  of  the  Charch 
ualem  to  her  daughter  ia  tlw  West,  to  entreat  of 
*snd  lid  for  faeruohappjparent."  The  anchorite 
d  the  commission,  and  received  letters  for  the  pope 
lenutes  of  the  Weat 

I  Heaven  itself  aeemed  to  the  heated  imagina- 
the  hermit  to  interpoae  in  hia  misBion.  As  in 
oing  lie  poured  forth  bis  soul  in  prayer,  in  the 
rjf  th«  Resurrection,  to  God  and  the  saints,  to  pros- 
andertaking,  sleep  came  oier  his  weary  frame,  and 
'earn  Christ  appeared  to  him,  and  said,  "Aiise, 
haste,  and  do  boldly  what  thou  hast  undertaken, 
•c-  vith  thee,  for  the  time  is  come  that  the  sanc- 
loiild  he  deansed,  and  my  people  holpen."  He 
full  uf  vigour,  vent  and  told  his  dream  to  the 
h.  au<l  hasted  to  Antiocb  to  embark  for  Italy, 
dream  of  the  heroiit  has  been  by  many  regarded 
j.'us  fraud :  for  our  part  we  are  disposed  to  view 
1  reality.  There  is  nothing  in  the  character  of 
'hic'h  should  lead  us  to  look  on  him  as  a  hypocrite. 
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hft  hgiied  ta  Uoino,  and  placed  id.  the  hands  of  I 
UibftD  II.  tlkj  lelt«ruf  the  patriarch.     UTbtin  Bp|l 
of  bia  proJMt,  and  gave  him  leUers  from  himself  I 
Chriatiaa  princes.     The  herinit.  thus  fumisbod  wit  I 
dentialt.  traterscd  Italy  ;  he  croascd  ihe  AIjm,  and  * 
til  parts  of  Ir  ranee.     Uuunted  oa  a.  mule,  his  hiw  1 
feet  bare,  his    coarse   pilgriiu's   garment  bound   t  I 
binL  with  &  cord,  and  a  cruci&i  in  bis  hand,  he 
fimn    prorince  to  provioce,    and    from    town  ta  t 
He  ooaflned  his  addresses  not  to  the  great  alone 
hwangiwd  tfac  assembled  people,  he  set  beforu  tb«at< 
all  the  6n  of   his  eloquence  the    sufl'eriuga    of  p 
pilgrims,  the  profanation   of   the    holy  places ;  be 
tbam  bow  the  Saviour  had  deigned  lo  appear  to  1'  1 
peraooallj  i  he  read  to  thorn  the  lottcrs  of  the  patriut^  I 
and  other  Chrieliana ;  he  even,  it  is  said,  shewed  tb ' 
Mte  which  had  fallen  from  heaven.     The  beorroltBC 
Ibe  pioiu  kwdfd  the  hermit  witli  gifts,  these  he  beatd 
on  the  poor,  pr  employed  in   providing   husbanda  1  '\ 
woman  wbo  renounced  a  sinful  course  of  life.     Wb«\ 
•rev  be  eamb  be  preached  |ieace  and  conoord,  and  If 
woide  feuad  obcdieoco  as  coming  Grom  God. 
ke  went  he  waa  rcgiinicd  as  a  aaint,  and  tbi;  very  fa 
that  Ml  from  bin  mule  were  prcsen'cd  as  rolicc.  ■  \ 

A  eouncil  was  meantime  aaaembled  bj  ttas  pafCV*^ 
Piaoeoza,  which  waa  to  numeroiulj  attended  tluC  Ir^ 
eould  not  ••  uaual  be  holden  in  a  ehnich,  and  a  field  MiS 
tbeaoene  tf  daliberation.    Anbasaadora  appeand  fntfS 
tfaa  Greek  emperor,  who  pourtrajed  the  powar  and  fMori^  N 
of  the  Turks,  and  the  peril  of  the  empin,  and  unplanl  ? 
Aw  aid  of  the  I^tin  ChristiaBS.    The  popa  s^ipoMA  : 
their  piajcr,   and  a  large    namber  of  tfaoae   pnaMi  \ 
•worn  U>  march  to  the  aid  of  Alexius  againat  the  lafldilii 
But  Ital  J  was  not  the  place  where  a  apiril  (rf  holy  onltoi 
eiaan  could  be  best  excited.    The  laudal  principlft  wa 
not   atrong    in  that  ooantrr,   the  imperial   partj  wm 
mnmenui,  aad  oommeroa  with  tba  EaM  had  Un^  Uh 


■B  ctiuiiL'iis  III  t'uy  ana  umer  places  to  prepare  ttis 
r.  he  appoints  <I  the  eighth  daj  after  the  fesIiTal  of 
L.';,n  :)i-'  11th  Not.)  T'lr  the  meeting  of  a  genera] 
d  cf  Ciermont,  in  Auvei^o,  whither  the  clergy  were 
■odtid  to  repair  under  penally  of  the  loss  of  their 
en.  Hon  than  three  hundred  prelates  and  abboU 
I  the  sumiRons  of  the  pontiff,  and  the  number  of 
ifehor  cK'ray  was  proportionablj  great ;  the  atten> 
CI  tliv  laiiy  was  immense.  The  town  of  Clermont 
d  ii"t  lo  c'jntain  within  its  wall  the  prelates, 
a.  ambassadors,  and  nohlca  who  crowded  thither, 
111,  aays  an  old  chronicler,  "towards  the  middle 
•  QjOQth  of  November,  the  to»'ns  and  villagea 
i  «eri.'  all  filled  with  people,  and  mmj  wen 
1  to  pitch  their  tenia  in  the  meads  and  fields, 
1  the  season  and  the  countty  were  full  of  extreme 
Wben  the  ordinary  buaineu  of  the  council  had 
eom-  ibrougii,  and  the  Truce  of  God  bad  been 
enjoined,  the  pontiff  asHcmblcd  the  people  in  an 
square,  where  be  ascended  a  stage,  and  took  his 
n  a  throne  surrounded  by  bis  cardinals,  with  the 
it  standing  at  hia  aide,  then  arose  and  addreaaed 
eoplc    in  a  Tcry  animated  diacourse,  at  the  con- 


ri:Ti:u  the  hkhmit, 

:  names,  and  the  pope  bestowed  on  thai  I 
>f  their  bIds.     Each  pilgrim  ei&sed'  f  I 

right  shoulder  of  his  gument.  heoM  T 

the  Crosaed  (CroiBes)  and  the  Holy 
ruaade   (Croisade).      The  pope  char^  1 
tieir  return  home,  to  siimulate  the  jn    ' 
the  people  to  the  holy  expedition,  i 

others  from  sbariiig  in  it.  The  pnl 
n  to  be  their  leader,  but  he  excused  him 
I  aa  anti-pope,  and  he  »ils  still  oti  ill  H 
peror  of  German;  and  ihu  Kiiif^  of  Frai 
nisod  to  join  them  ae  aoon  &s  peace 
the  Churoh.  Meantiuie  lie  appointed 
?U7  to  be  his  legate  in   the  camp  of  i' 

iders  of  the  better  sort  were  led  bjr  (iodft 

A  promiscuous  horde  ot  men  and  Tronx 

iber  of  60,000,   was  lei  by  Peter  from  tl 

''ranee,  along  the  banks  of  the  Khina  ■■'. 

Their  progress  was  murkoil  by  pillagr  a 

all  kinds,  and  by  the   miLs^acro  of  all  Ul. 
ell  in  their  way.     As  ilioy  approached  Ai , 
Hungary  and  Bulgaria  the  Gerco  nativasih 
ies  rose  upon  them,  and  cm  (Iieui  otT  ia  mSkv 
at  only  a  third  part,   vi'uh   Pi'icr  bimaclC^^ 
Ml  refuge   in  the  Thmcinn    mouataiiu,  Mv''^ 
ped  to  Constantinople.      Almost  all  tliMI  -^i 
ards  slain  by  the  Turks  in  iliit  plnio  of  NiM  \  .'^^    } 

had  prudently  withdriiwn   rrum  theMmfk  *\Sl     ] 
ed  in  the  Greek   capiml.      lie.     Uuiiiirfi  v'^t     1 
1  the  better  disciplined   army  of   Ood&vji  V^ 
sent  at  the  siege  of  Antioch  in    lOBT.     Bat   \^'«v 

ardour  seems  now  to  Uuve  deserted  hla;    \Sty  * 
the  hardships  attending  dint  unicrpriae  h»    ^^^ 
lo    make  his    escape.       11  u   was.   hownort     S^S^ 
ik  bj  Taucred,  who  oliligid  him  to  swsir     V*V^^     ■ 
lid  ntvu  d«a«n  an  expejiiion  of  wbiofa  ba     \S<^^*^I 
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m  tfae  first  mofer.    He  afterwards  distinguished  him- 
wMttthe  siege  of  Jerusalem,  on  which  account  he  has 
Amed  immortal    renown   from  the  muse  of  Tasso. 
Mer  the  capture  of  that  citj  he  was  appointed  by  the 
Ittiucfa,  during  his  absence  in  Godfrey  s  army,  to  act 
nAii  ricar-general.     Peter  died  the  7th  of  July,  1115, 
i  ths  Abbey  of  Neu-Moutier,  near  Huy,  of  which  he 
mtbe  founder. — Keighiley. 


PETEB  THE   VENERABLE. 

Laacz  Prrmt,  generally  known  as  Peter  the  Venerable, 
■  bom  in  the  year  1093,  being  the  descendant  of  a 
iie  bouse  in  Arragon.  He  was  dedicated  by  his 
mts  to  a  monastic  life,  and  received  his  education 

the  Monastery  of  Clugni,  a  house  of  a  so-called 
ynn<d  branch  of  the  Benedictine  order.  In  his 
ntj-Tiighth  year  he  was  made  prior  of  Vezelay,  and 
Q  after  prior  of  Domnus.  He  was  called  to  fill  the 
uit  place  of  abbot  of  Clugni,  in  the  year  1123,  and 

at  the  same  time  chosen  general  of  his  order, 
"he  circumstances  of  his  appointment  are  remarkable 

illustrate  the  spirit  of  the  middle  ages.  The  order 
Clugni  originated  in  a  project  of  conventual  refor- 
jon.  and  had  at  first  the  tendency  to  restore  the 
rife  and  literal  observance  of  the  Benedictine  rule, 
ill  its  primitive  austerity.  The  convent  was  at  first 
r  distinguished  for  the  severity  of  its  discipline,  and 

frequency  of  its  devotional  exercises.  The  fame  of 
i  attracted  the  reverence  and  the  gifts  of  the  people  ; 
iccession  of  eminent  men  had  presided  over  the  order, 
i«&e  advice  and  participation  had  been  solicited  by 
*es  and  sovereigns  in  affairs  of  moment.  The 
levolent  purposes  to  which  they  applied  their  wealth 
ited  general  esteem  and  affection.  But  the  wealth 
i  power  of  the  order  produced  their  usual  results,  the 
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ritjof  disci)iliDt'. 
Heciianicol  qretem  uf    : 
spirii.    Tbe  ooovent  ] 


:  tbe  s 


»nd  1 


their  accuitomt-U  and  |>ab.  1 
mgnalit^-.     Under  ihe  I 
I  worldly  man,  who,  itt  the  I 
It  of  Clugni.  the  revcnuet  ^  I 
Tudcred,  and  manv  disorden 
[  interests  aoJ  auiliorily  safiol  1 
t  last  became  so  notorious,  a'  I 
po  Cftlixlus  the  swrond,  wbl»"^  1 
lot  the  improjirietv  vf  his  oondT'  I 
I,  tbo  fibbot  ubdiiLii  il  )ii«  pas4,i^  I 
king  the  pilijriiiiagt  !■■  Jiiijaul«n».  ' 
Pace,  declared  mcani,   tli;U  Fetor i 
■pointed.     The  npentiiiiie  of  Paolb* 
I  have  b«cn  trausiem.     At  ilic  tai  . 
PileaToured  to  teiiistat-t  hiiUMiir  intf,  ^ 

order;  aud  as  ilia  nhiirAt^pr  *■•{', 
I  the  ifi'ueral  iDiUttltiobs  o(  tliu  mMkV 

,  tliciii^h  fixiDoro  gcntiet.  truiv    i 
ill  moral  sod  ivligiuua  reqBlNS 
Id  mtiny  pnrtizntis,  end  huving  foroed  U  . 
Pou<rent  during  ttie   nbw-nce  of  Prtcr,  Ili'.. 

lurea  belouging  te  tb-  ninnssloij,  nMix"    1 
Bd  oruamentsof  the  churcli.  "'      -    illj  nflj/ij*    1 
■  golden  reliquaries,  in  "rdei- ta  Kxi" ')>«  raaaMST^ 
]hing  his  party.      Tlic«  priwtcdinpt  led  l»  v JV 
iiifosion  in  lUo  order,  till  ul  I.  Tl^;lll  Pop*  V^X 
a  socood  interfered,  and  bj  hie  niiLljoritjr  pot      *> 
Iho  strifr,  and  JQ  the  yeu  11  d^  rrinHiatiHl  mkI    V 
I  the  abbot  Peter,  in  hia  ofGce.       Uut  ibapa    VV   \ 
^od  loft  niunj  pomicioufi  raMulta  in  (bo  mB'    \N|l 
the    ordvr.   «bich  had  t«Ddud  greatly  to  |Im     V*\ 
or  Ilia  Bulborilj.     At  tliia  era  llio  OistomkB      X^k 
extending  itstflf  widely,  Ud  lo  lU  nUamiMm      SOSw 
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BtiJ  contributed  far  more  than  the  presiding  nbbot. 
\kar  rigid  ascetic  austeritj,  and  their  literal  adhe« 
r  to  tbe  Benedictine  rale,  the  Cistercian  monks  were 
fatflr  distinguished  from  the  Inxurions  Clagniacs, 
oU&ined  in  conaeqnence  the  greater  veneratiovi. 
rharai.  ter  of  faumilitj  and  poverty,  conyejed  by  the 
med  plainness  of  their  convent  and  churches, 
tted  8  remarkable  contrast  to  those  of  Clugni  with 

msnifold  decorations  and  paintings,  uid  this 
iiT  of  character  led  to  a  spirit  of  rivalry  between 
iers,  and  which  their  frequent  collisions  in  their 
for  extension  had  a  further  tendency  to  promote, 
ten  who  had  sought  the  seclusion  of  the  cloister, 
er  that,  escaping  from  the  passions  and  the 
I  of  earth,  and  dead  to  the  attractions  of  the 
hev  might  live  to  the  Spirit,  here  gave  proof  that 
mcro  of  place  and  external  modes  of  life,  were 
ii-Tit  of  themselves  to  change  the  heart  of  man, 
m  •.-xpellas  furca.  tamen  usque  recurret)  and  thai 

be  eome thing  above  nature,  and  therefore  nnat^ 
r  by  extirmal  forms,  and  unconnected  with  any 

ioo  all  ties*,  which  can  alone  have  power  to  over* 
Lture.  The  same  vain  pride  and  petty  jealousies 
igitate  the  world,  were  seen  to  actuate  those  who 
hdrawn  from  it,  and  tlieir  operation  was  but  the 
snsiblv  kit,  from  the  limited  sphere  on  which 
Te  now  exhibited,  and  from  the  restraint  which 
en    put    on   the    passions    inherent  in  human 

in  their  external  appearence  the  Cistercians  were 
lishcd  from  their  brethren,  having  exchanged  the 
.  bla«>k  garment  of  the  monks  for  one  of  white, 
idf  ned  the  breach,  for  the  rivals  could  not  now 
tthout  immediately  recognizing  each  other.  But 
leriors  of  the  two  ordeni,  Bernard  of  Clairvaux, 
!ter  of  Clugni,  possessed  too  much  elevation  ol 
Lsd  had  formed  too  just  an  estimate  of  the  vital 
L    VIII,  a 


^*H^tr 
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Bgion,  to  suffer  themBetvM  to  be 

r  to  become  enemies  od  accoi 
■QCe9.       ^Yhen   at   any    time    thej 
pleading  interests,  the  genllc  and  u 
ready   to    make   ihe    first    ad* 
iBlion,  and  tima  tLeir  original  fiiafr 
d.     Tliey  were  united  in  tbe  bOD 
md  ntTcc'tion,  and  Peler  Tejoioedft 
ilion  which  Bernard  attracted  ;  in  ■  ^ 
■  were  always  found  to  co^operala,    ' 
Bsed  their  views  of  the  reciprocal  rdl 
orders,   in  Bevcral  papers  drawn  ap  M 
:xposin);  the  dt^recls  of  each,  and  of  dw 
u  Just  estimate  of  existing  iliiTcreneM: 
of  promoting  mutual  love  and  due  IM 

Lerable  abbot  of  Clugni,  in  one  of  his  ttfU  ' 
I  Bernard  to  solicit  his  co-operation  in  eompoti 
^between  the  rival  orders,  iHysdownaaapriiirtl''  ' 
fof   differences  with   regard   lo  external  DMg'''^ 
t  all  limes  existed  between  diHViri'nt  ChomlH''^ 
■  operating  to  the  hindraoce  of  niutual  lava,  riUP'^^ 
Jiolved  nothing  prejiidieial  either  to  faitb  or  l6l|,'i^ 
IS  it  ought  to  be  with  the  members  of  both  udiA  t^ 
tU  were  striving,   through  iho  tnedium  of  "l\t, 
',  praotiocs  by  which  ihey  were  sevorall;  dW||l^\tw 
led,  to  attain  tbe  same  olycct,  CTcn  elumal  Uk   ,  W\^ 
ftnie,    indeed,   that   though    both    OisterciaiM  liAS^^ 
niaes  wcro  governed  by  ibo  aatno  Benediciim  wl|;\^^ 
differed  in  its  application,  and  deviated  from  tt»  ^K^^ 
•  of  the  rule ;  but  since  tbe  motive  jn  wbieh  all  lutl  \^^ 
Dated  was  the  first  ibing  to  be  considered,  Chriitiui  \^'< 
OS  the  soul  of  all  notions  in u lit  decide  an  to  tlia    ^.,  '• 
cation  of  ibe  low.     In  support  of  this,  ho  quotes  tbe 
a  of  the  Saviour,  "  If  tbiue  ev«  be  single,  lb/  wboU 
is  full  of  light,"  and  the  sublime  and  faiihfal  nyill 
iguatine.  "  Habe  caritatem.  trt  fac  quicquid  rU." 


.  v::f.Tr.i'V  the  old  cccjefsiasucai  laws  Had  been 
.•.<i  aL>l  altercil.  so  as  to  adapt  them  to  the  circum- 
•  :»j.i:  i\:.. nci'.s  of  iho  times.  Then,  assuming 
fvEitnc  to  huvc  answered  this  by  the  allegation  of 
r  Authority  and  sanctity ;  he  rejoins  that  his  order 
mmbered  among  its  members,  men  who  were 
'td  by  the  Church  as  saints ;  but  that  the  ques- 
re  was  not  one  of  sanctity,  but  of  authority,  and 
this  r»?«pect  the  authority  of  the  abbots  of  Clugni 
iL;oIutv  in  their  order,  as  that  of  bishops  in  their 
IT  <e'j5,  or  of  popes  in  the  Church  at  large.  In 
.  ho-.VL-vcr.  neither  sanctity  nor  authority  sufficed 
jusiiti cation  of  these  changes,  since  the  holiness 
tLority  of  the  successors  might  not  be  brought 
^isidt-ration  with  the  holiness  and  authority  of 
liom    thov  had    succeeded ;    either  the    former 

needed   to    be    changed,    or  that    which    has 

led   it   must  be  evil.     It  was  requisite  then  to 

r\;lc  by  whicli  these  changes  might  be  judged, 

which  the  earlier  and  later  revelations  of  God 

laws  of  the  Church  might,  where  they  differed  in 
cT,  l<e  made  to  agree  in  the  spirit,  and  this  rule  is 
Love  is  free  in  all  her  actions,  and  is  occupied  in 


•J 
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Iaw  of  love,  by  adhering  pertinaciously,  and  to  the  per- 
judioe  of  their  brethren,  to  those  outward  things,  which  an  , 
to  be  adapted  to  the  different  circamstances  of  mankiBd. 
(The  councils  might,  indeed,  have  been  called  the  oigsai 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  if  they  had  been  possessed  with  tUs 
spirit,  this  idea  of  a  progressive  and  self-developing 
Church,  for  there  would  then  have  been  no  danger  of 
their  confounding  the  mutable  with  the  immntaUe, 
human  forms  with  divine  revelations,  and  of  Ustteriiig 
the  spirit  with  the  letter.) 

We  proceed  to  give  some  further  extracts  from  Us 
letter,  on  account  of  the  characteristic  peculiarities  of 
the  imputations  cast  upon  the  monks  of  Clugni,  with 
the  grounds  on  which  these  are  refuted  by  Petef. 
"The  monks,"  it  was  urged  against  the  Clugniaos^ 
^'  should  present  the  image  of  an  apostolic  fellowsh^ ; 
they  should  have  no  property,  but  should  live  by  Iha 
labour  of  their  hands;  they  should  not  possess  parish 
churches,  tithes,  or  first  fruits,  as  do  the  Clugniaos;  kn 
these  belong  of  right  to  the  clergy,  by  whom  the  churches 
are  served."  To  this,  Peter  replies,  "Who  has  the 
greater  right  to  the  oblations  of  the  faithful ;  the  monks 
who  are  continually  supplicating  Qod  for  sinners:  or  the 
cleiigy,  who,  as  we  see  at  this  time,  devote  themselves 
entirely  to  the  eager  pursuit  of  earthly  things ;  to  tha 
total  neglect  of  their  spiritual  calling,  and  the  salvatioB 
of  souls?**  But,  an  accusation  of  a  still  more  formidable 
character  was  brought  against  the  Clugniacs,  that  of  having 
indiscriminately  received  as  gifts — castles,  townships* 
peasants,  serfs,  maidens,  tolls,  and  of  having  defended 
themselves  in  the  possession  of  the  same  without  scruple 
against  all  aggressors.  To  this,  Peter  replied,  "  That 
these  possessions  were  turned  to  far  better  account,  and 
the  peasants  far  better  treated  by  the  monks,  than  they 
had  previously  been.  The  manner  in  which  the  tem- 
poral lords  exercise  their  power  over  their  bond  serft,  is 
a  matter  of  notoriety.    Not  content  with  their  customary 


ti*ej  uppreaa  them  vhb  inaameraUe  Mrrioes,  lading 
iheta  be<r*  burdens,  grieTous  to  be  borne,  ao  tfait 
:  tlKT  force  tlieta  to  abanJoD  their  oaiiye  homfs. 
1  wek  shelter  in  a  f^jreign  land.  And  what  ia  Htill 
•inauiMUe,  tbej  do  not  scruple  to  eell  the  men 
OhriM  bath  made  free,  >nd  purchased  at  the  cost 
■  oma  bloMi,  in  cxehiiiige  foi  so  vile  a  thing  as  gold. 
iDCik*w  OB  tfas  eoutmrT.  ohIt  »ail  themselves  of  ibeir 
Kiu)  modente  serrioe,  in  order  to  procure  the  a»ae^ 
of  UCd  ;  tnd  instead  of  vexing  them  with  deduc- 
tfatjF  «(utshi  then  in  porerty,  fix>m  their  own  slorca  : 
KiH.  llieT  tiUS  tbor  vugala  aa  brothera  and  sistenr 
■aotlier  letter  he  wiilea  to  Bernard  : — "  It  has  long 
d  me  Mce,  that  mttk.  who  to  this  very  hour  are  in 
■rand  thirst,  in  wld  and  nakedoeeB,  labouring  with 
haoda,  and  in  aQ  things  following  the  holy  Paul, 
i  j*t,  while  lliey  perform  the  weirder  matters. 
the  Itgbin  uiMlone.  And  thou  art  one  of  those. 
.keepcst  ti>«  hard  commands  of  Christ,  in  fasting, 
iaif.  wearineta,  and  labour,  and  yet  thou  disre- 
■t  that  easy  one,  of  love."  He  then  calls  upon 
■il  ts  •xert  his  lAfluenee  with  the  Cistercians  ao  fsr 
laMt  to  indoee  them  to  receive  their  brctlirea  of 
li  inio  thor  «iti««Dls,  wen  although  they  ahuulil 


rETEC.  ccnrrsrnr;. 

16  jeai  lUO,  Peter  aflbrded  en  asylum  tg 
1,  n  Ire  hsra  »een  in  tbe  life  of  ll 

igh  wii  fail  npaUtiftn  for  wisiJom  snd  jumA 
1  die  jeu  1145,  Pope  Eugtmiua  Eent  for  fain- 
in  order  to  endenour,  bv  bis  admonidoiw . 
B,  to  reconcile  the  hostile  factions  whidi  I 
the  TuBcan  territories  in  civil  war  ;    but  1 
ic^Uid  iDTetersieeniDity  rendrred  &tl  liic  tt, 
t  pmrpoae  ine£feetnBl.     In  the  Tear  1160,  kr 
D  to  take  B  joame^  to  Eome,  ou  bnni: 
mmMtery,  he  vu  recoived  tliere  with  tlio  b}^, 
8  hj  Pope  Eagenine,   anil  the  Boman  rittU 
d  At  OlogDi,  in  1156,  tvhen  he  was  abtnt  AS  fi 

tequired  tbe  inmuae  of  Venerable  fron  (M  | 
DOM  and  gravitj  of  his  demefltiour 
Nn  to  be  translated  out  of  tbe  Arabia  intal 
Ota  >  treatiae  in  four  books  agninst  the  MA4l\  1 
He  was  dso  the  antbor  of  several  othrr  poiatf 
•gainit  the  Jewa,  Fetn>bmsinna.  tio.,  and  Virtil4l!^i^  1 
.aneoUi  writings,  In  praat^  and  verse.     His  «m\^  ' 
ratpablished  at  Ingolil^iiidt.  in  1616;  and  iT^^ 
■t  Parii,  with  the  notes  or  Ducfacsne  and  Mali 
ymt  1614.    The  edititiu  last  mentioned  h 
d  in  the  3!)nd  vol.  of  ibo  Bibl.  Pair.      Two  *'>/ 
tteia,  not  before  edited,  nure  printed  hy  Father  '  ^.' 
on,  in  the  Snd  toI.  of  hii  Annlrcta;  and  a  thirf  ,    .  ^ 
tcherj,  in  the  and  toI.  of  hie    8|>icile([.      (Cete-  ,S^ 
he  livei  of  Bt.  Bernard  and  of  Abclard.)— Cirt*.  .^  ,^  »■- 
ir'f  Lift  of  Bmtari.  ^  i^  -\ 

Rtnit    OnXE»TOn. 

toB  Pxm,  or  PsTBs  the  Eaieo,  was  a  tuiife«f   vV^^ 
>,  in  ChwDpagoe,  whero  he  flourished  in  tb«  IDlh   ^  **^ 
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f  entnn.    He  was  Canon  and  afterwards  Dean  in  tlie 

f  Citbtdnl  Cbnrch  in    his    natiTO  city,  whence  he  was 

/  /mored  to  the  Deanery  of  Notre  Dame,  in  Paris.    This 

inrtMe  he  resigned   to  enter  a  regular  Canon  of  St. 

fk$or,  in  Paris.    Ho  died  in  1198,  having  ditected  the 

Mkming  epitaph  to  be  placed  on  his  tomb : — 

Petras  eram,  quern  Petn  tegit,  dictnaqne  Comestor. 
Jinic  eomedor.    Viyus  dociu,  nee  cesso  docere 
MtntaoM ;  nt  dicant,  qui  me  lident  indneratum, 
-  Quod  sumui,  iste  foil,  erimus,  quandoqae  qaod  hie  est.'' 

'ieraJdus  Cambrensis  was  one   of  his  pupils,  and  he 
Dgpired  his  pupil  with  his  own  hatred  of  the  monks. 
D  a  manoscript  of  that  author,  presfenred  in  the  archie- 
iB09pa]  library  at  Lambeth,  he  tells  us  that  he  heard 
*eter  declare  before  his  whole  school,  in  which  many 
ersons    of    difitinguished  literature  were  present,  that 
3e  old    enemy,   meaniug  the  deril,  never  insidiously 
efised   a  more  injurious  measure  against  the  Church 
f  God,   than  the  law  which  enjoined  a  vow  of  celibacy  on 
tie  clergy.      He  openly  and  truly  censured  other  sins  in 
ractice  and  errors  in  doctrine  prevalent  in  the  middle 
ffes.     He  was  the  author  of  Historise  Ecclesiastics}  Lib. 
kVL,  containing  a  summary  of  sacred  history,  from  the 
^sinning  of   Genesis  to  the  end  of  the  Acts   of   tin* 
^r^Miles,    intermitted    with    numerous    passages    fK>ni 
Tofanc  history,  and  some  fabulous  narrations.     It  vas 
srst  published  at  Reutlingen,  in  1473,  and  aftenvards 
anderwent   repeated    impressions    at    Strasburg,   Basic, 
Lyons,  and  other  places.      He  also  wrote,  Sermons  ;  and 
I  Work   entitled,  Catena  Temporum,  Ac,  consisting  of 
tn  indigested  compilation  of  universal  history,  published 
u  Lubock  in   1475,  in  2  vols.  fol. ;  of  which  a  French 
translation  waa  printed  at  Paris,  in  1488,  in  *2  vols,  folio. 
under  the  title  of  Mer  des   Histoires. — Cave.    Lupin. 
Morifi, 


lo    >"*  '       i,„  die  '^» 
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imB  oftbe  piptl  aee;  and  daolared  hostility  sgiiiist 

ulibeitk^  of  the  Gailican  Chturch.    As  a  lewaid  for 

ich  olgegqionanesa,  in  17S6  the  Pope  nominated  him 

kbop  of  Macrt,  in  partibus  infidelium.     He  died  in 

ii»,  and  was  succeeded  by  Calmet.     He  is  supposed  to 

iiv  been  the  author  of  an  Historical  and  Dogmatical 

natise  on  Ecclesiastical  Pri?ilege8  and  Exemptions, 

bath  vaa  printed  at  Metz,  in  1600,  in  iio.—l 


FEZEJJUS,  CHUSTOPBER. 

CniaiorHKR  PEzasuna  was  bom  in  the  yaar  1589,  at 
Pkoen,  in  the  Voightland.     He  is  chiefly  distinguished 
br  tho  part  he  took  with  certain  of  the  Saxon  thedogians 
Ibt  changing  the  doctrine  of  his  Church  (the  Lutheran)  on 
the  subject  of  the  Euchariet.    They  wished  to  introduce 
the  Calvinistic  view  and  were  called  Crypto-Calviniste. 
He  shewed  great  zeal  in  the  cause  and  composed  a  Cate- 
chinn.     He  was,  of  course,  subject  to  prosecution,  and 
ifcired  to  Egra,  in  Bohemia,  and  afterwards  became 
priocipml  of  a  seminary  at  8iegen,  and  finally  Pastor  of 
Eerbon.     IIow  long  he  retained  that  situation  wc  arc 
lot  informed,   bat  wo  fiud  that  he  was    professor    of 
dinnity  at  Bremen,  in  the  year  1668,  and  was  also 
nperintendent  of  the  Churches  in  that  district.     These 
pwts  be  held  till  his  death  in  1604,  when  he  was  about 
a  years  of  age.     He  was  the  author  of  Commcntarium 
m  Geneflin,    1699,  6to;    Enarratio    priorum  Capitum 
Lvangelii    Johannia,    1586,  8vo;    Compendium  Theo- 
M{i« ;     Epitomcn    Philosophia)    Moralis;    MolliRcium 
Uistoricum.   forming  a  large  commentary  on  Slcidans 
treadse  De  quatuor  monarchiia,   1610,  4to,  in  two  parts 
to  which  a  third  was  afterwards  added  by  Lampidus 
Loosilia    et    Jodicia    Theol.   Philippi    Melanchthonir 
consisting  of  extracts  from  Melanchthon's  works,  wit 
olsiectioiis  and   answers    on  subjects  of   a  theologic 
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nature,  the  whole  intermixed  with  Scholia,  and  extmir  ^^ 
ing  to  seven  or  eight  octavo  volumes;   heaidet  a  nmltif  ^i^, 
tude  of  controversial  pieces. — Boyle.    Moren.  i^^^ 

•  :* 
PFAFF,  chbhtopheb  matihbw.  .- 


Christopheb  Matthbw  Pfaff  was  bom  at  Stnttgara, «  <tw^* 
1686,  and  was  educated  at  Tubingen,  where  his  latba;  k\^ 
John  Christopher  Pfaff,  author  of  a  dissertaticm  Da  i^  *-^ 
AUegatis  Veteris  Testamenti,  was  Divinity  profiasaor.  •  /^  ^ 
In  early  life  he  travelled  at  the  expense  of  the  Duke  of  ^"^ 
Wurtemberg,  and,  among  other  places,  visited  the  Uu- 
versity  of  Oxford.  >5^ 

In  1717,  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Divinity  at 
Tubingen,  being  the  colleague  of  his  father,  whom  ka  \^^ 
succeeded  as  Dean  of  the  Church.  Afterwarda  ha  W  ^  '  i 
came  chancellor,  and  first  professor  of  Divinity  in  tti  ^^1^ 
university;  and  the  emperor  made  him  a  count-palaftiM  .^< 
and  gave  him  the  extraordinary  power  of  creating  doolsn  *.  ^ 
of  Divinity.  In  1727,  he  was  nominated  Abbot  4f  «^^ 
Laureac;  and  in  1731  he  waa  appointed  a  membar  if  »^ 
the  Boyal  Academy  at  Berlin.  ^' : 

He  published,  Dissertatio  critica  do  genuinis  libmnMi  \  '< 
Novi  Testamenti  Lectionibus,  ope  Canonum  qnomndaa  J^ 
feliciter  indagandis ;  ubi  et  inter  alia  de  Joannia  MiUi  ^^^^ 
Collectiono  variarum  Novi  Testamenti  Lectionum  modilla  s^ 
disseritur,  1709,  8vo;  Firmiani  Lactantii  Epitome  I»  y= 
stitutionum  divinanim,  Ac.,  anonymi  Historia  da  Hwesi  v^ 
Manicbaeorum,  Sec,,  ex  Codicib.  Taurinens,  1713,  8vo;  ^ 
Sancti  Irensi  Episcopi  Lugdunensis,  Fragment*  Anao-    <'>^ 


dota,  ex  Biblioth.  Taurin.  eruta,  Latina  Versiona  et  Notia  \^ 

iUustrata,  d:c.,  1716,  8vo;    Primitin    Tubigensee ;  Inati-  ^^ 

tutiones  Theologia)  dogmaticas  et  moralis;    Intioductio  ^ 

in  liistoriam  Tbeologiro  literariam,  1718,  4to,  and  allai^  v 

wards    greatly     enlarged;    Syntagma    Diasertationnm  '^ 

Theologicarum,     1790,    Bvo;     Institutionaa    Hiatom  ^ 
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EodemMMtiem,  cum     Dissert,  de  Liturgiis,   172],   8vo; 

Nm  Exegetice  in  Evangelium  Matthaei,   1721,   4to ; 

BttariM  Formnle   Consensus    HelyeticsB,    1722,   4  to ; 

CoUectio    Scriptorum    Irenicorum    de     Unione    inter 

ProcesUntes  facientium;  EcdesisB  Evangelic®  Libri 
Sjmbuli,  com  Tariantibus  Lectionibus  et  Notis,  1730, 
^;  namerous  critical  remarks  and  observations  in  the 
flfitm  of  the  German  Bible  printed  at  TiibiDgen  in 
1729;  Dissertationes  anti-BsDliansB  tres;  and  various 
«her  ooDtrorersial  treatises.     He  died  in  1760. — Moreri, 


PFEIJTEB,   AUOXT8TUS. 

IcccfTcs  PrKiFFEB  wss  bom  in  1640,  at  Lauenburg,  in 
Lower  Saxony.     He  received  his  primary  education  at 
Lioenbarg,    and   thence    proceeded   to  Hamburg    and 
Wittemberg.       At  the  latter  place,   in    1668,   be   was 
ippointed   professor  of  oriental  languages.     After  pas- 
nng  thnnigh   various  preferments,   he  was,    in    1690, 
dccted  superintendent  of  the   Churches  in  the  district 
of  Lnbeck  ;  which  station  he  held  till  his  death,  in  1698. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  variety  of  works,  in  sacred  chti- 
rism  and  Jewish  antiquities,  the  principal  of  which  are, 
Critica  Sacra,  de  sacri  Codicis  Partitione,  Editionibus 
Ttiijs  Linguis  orientalibus,  Puritate  Fontium,  Interprc- 
titione  sacne  ScriptursB  legitima,  Translationibus,  Masorn, 
*  tbala.  Ac. ;    Trcs  Dissertationes    de  Targumim,    sive 
Ptraphrasibus  Chaldaicis  Vet  Test,   de  Massora,  sive 
Critica  Sacra    Hebreorum,    de   TrihsBresio    Juda?orum, 
live  de  Phanssis,  Sadducseis,  et  Essseis,  &c. ;  Sciagraphia 
Svttematis    Antiquitatum    Hebraicarum,    Lib.    YIII. ; 
Thesaurus  Hermeneuticus,  seu  de  legitima   Scripturte 
Sacne  Interpretatione  Tractatio ;    Decades  du8B  selects 
Positionum     philologicamm    de    antiquis    JudoDorum 
Eitibus  et   Moribus;     Dubia    vexata    sacrsB    Scripturad 
ttve  Loca  difficiliora  Yeteris  Testament]  succincte  decifia 
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quatuor  Centuriis ;  Commentarius  in  Obadiaiai,  fi 
genuini  Sensus  Evolutioncooi  et  Collationein,  etlitt 
Venionem  Latinam  et  Examen  Gommentazii  D<m.  la 
Abrabamelis,  &o, ;  Pnelectiones  in  JoniB  PioplMl 
recognitn  et  in  justum  Comtnentarium  redacte./  Bm 
of  the  preceding  articles  were  alterwaidi  coUndlai 
gether,  and  publiahed  in  1704,  in  S)  Tola,  4tt».^-^o» 
Le  Long, 


PFLUG,   JULIUS. 

Juuus  Pflug  was  bom  about  the  year  1400,  bnt  t 
place  of  his  birth  is   unknown.      He  was  Bishop 
Naumberg  in  the  Palatinate.      He   is  chiefly  dist". 
guished  for  being  one  of  the  three  divines  emploj 
by  Charles  V.  in  drawing  up  the  famous  project  of  ti> 
Interim.     He  presided  as  his  representative  in  the  Tft§\.' 
of  the  empire  at  Batisbon.     He  died  in  1504.     He  wi  J 
the  author  of  Institutio  Christiana  Ecclesis  ITumta 
gensTs;     De    Beipublictc    Institutione  ad  Principei  c. 
Populum  Germanise ;   De  Institutione  Hominis  Chik  ^ 
tiani;    De  Justicia  et  Salute  Christiani  Hominis;    1>>'\ 
vero  Dei  cultu :     De  Creatione  Mundi ;     and  se?era.'> 
doctrinal    and    controversial    treatises    in    Latin    and  *> 
German. — Moreri. 


PHIIjOSTOROIUS. 

\. 

Of  Philobtobgius,  Mr.  Dowling,  in  his  introdnclMits  '\ 
the  critical  study  of  ecclesiastical  history,  writes  Ifans  >-•  S 
Though  the  Arian  controversy  was  terminated  in  As  .N 
caftt  by  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  it  was  but  nstoul  y 
tliat  some  of  tlic  zealous  adherents  of  tho  sects  wUA  ^ ' 
had  so  long  distracted  Chriiitcndom,  should  give 
Hion  to  the  sentiments  of  vexation  and  disappoii 
with  which  they  regarded  the  triumph  of  their 
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<aati.  Among  the  writen  whose  zeal  ihu§  prertiled 

(^  pnuknoe  was  Philostorgius,  who  appears  to 

t  toeo  the  fint  to  discover  the  value  of  Ecclesiastical 

tvT  If  icootrorereial  weapon,  and  to  emploj  it  in 

iiWttid  ijvtematic  attadk  on  the  doctrines  of  the 

MS.   fle  was  a  native  of  Cappadocia,  and  was  bom 

US.   fle  entertained  the  opinions  of  Eunomius,  and 

irded  the  Semi-Arians  with  no  less  hostility  than  the 

sdi  of  Athanasius.     He  began  his  work  with  the  rise 

Aninism,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  and 

edit  it  down  to  the  year  4135.     It  no  longer  exists 

.n?.    But  the  very  copious  extracts,  which  we  owe  to 

uis,    though  they  give  us  no  adequate  notion  of 

tf  it  was  as  a  whole,  nor  enable  us  to  judge  for  our- 

Its  of  its  literary  merits,  amply  confirm  his  remark 

■I  it  "is  less  a  history  than  an  encomium  upon  the 

ffviin .  and  a  mere  accusation  and  vituperation  of  the 

thodox."     Great,   however,   as   are   the  prejudices   of 

^ostorpus.  it  is  highly  satisfactory  to  have  the  Arian 

Bw  «>f  the  great  events  of  this  period  ;  and  the  remains 

his  work,  whatever  may  have  been  its  actual  merit, 

e  of  no  inconsiderable  value  for  illustrating  the  history 

the  fourth  centui}'. 

PHILOTHErS. 

"iLf'THErs  was  a  native  of  Greece  in  the  fourteen tl 
fLrjry,  and  lived  as  a  monk,  first  at  Mount  Sinai,  an 
'tsrw'ards  at  Mount  Athol.   Of  the  last  named  monastcv 
b  became  abbot      He  was  consecrated  Archbishop 
[•*TBc)ea.   and  in  1355  was  appointed  Patriarch  of  C< 
mtinople.     He  died  about  1371.     He  was  the  aut 
f  <'*rdo  sacri  Ministerii,  published  in  Greek  and  Lf 
r  James  Goar,  in  his  Kitulale  Gmcor.,  and  inscrtc 
\ie  xxvith  vol.  of  the  Bibl.  Patr. ;  De  PrsBceptis  Dc 
!apitula  XXI.,   edited  in  Greek  and  Latin,  bj 
^oussmss,  in  his  Thesaur.  Asoet. ;  Sermo  encomif 

vox..   VIII.  M 
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in  tree  Hierarchas,  Basilium,  Gregorium  Theologil 
Jonnnem  Chn-soetomum,  published  id  Greek  oitd  T 
tiy  James  Pontanua,  ingether  with  the  Dioptra  of  J 
the  Solitaiy,  anJ  inserted  in  the  second  vol.  of  Fr  I 
dii  Due's  Auctuar.  Patr. :  tiro  Oralions,  one,  De  C  I 
and  the  other,  In  tertiam  JejunionitD  DominicUD,  1 1 
in  Greek  and  LKtin  br  Gesner,  in  the  second  nd.  0  | 
trentiiie  De  Cruce. — Btoii-  UttivfneiU. 


Jons  P[iri.pDT  was  bom  in  ISll.  at  Compton,  in  H«  1 
shire,  and    was  educated    at  the  two  St.  Mary  Wie  I 
Colleges  of  William  of  Wykeham.     He  was  admil  j 
frlloiv  of  New  College  in  IS34.  and  in  1641  be  fbiM  ' 
liis  fellowship  "  because  of  nbaonco,  being  then  < 
tmvi-ls."     Italy  was  the  country  into  which  he  travdk  ' 
and    he  dwelt    principally  at    Home.       When    Phill' 
returned  to  EngUnil,  he  gave  nnctjiiivocal  evidenM  A 
liiH  ri'ligioHs  views  were  tolHlly  dilTcrent  from  tboM  : 
which  he  had  heen  nurtured.      This  change  bid  bag!  :, 
to  work  for  several  years  before  he  travelled  to  Italy   ; 
it  was  matured  and  dec|«nod  by  his  residence  in  till ' 
runntry,  and  its  plain  frtiita  appeared,  wlien,  opon  U.*.- 
ri'iurn,  he  read  lectures  upon  Ht.  Paul's  Epistle  to  tbi^; 
liomuns  in  the  Cathedral  of  Winchester,  "  which,  tbon^  V 
Urnlix,"  says  Anthony  Wood,    "  were  not  acceptebla  tt'\-. 
Iln'   Cathedral   clerpiy  or   the  citizens   of    that   pliea."  1 
'llierc  is  no  record  to  fix  the  period  at  wliich  he  enteied  '': 
into  holy  orders  ;  it  is  pretty  clear  that  he  had  not  tekan  ' 
that  Htei'  b<-forc  he  went  abroad  ;    and  it  is  probable  that  ' 
]v-  <li>l  not  1on){  liefer  it  after  his  return,  because  be 
■^rcTns  lo  have  ccime  back  with  oil  bis  doubts  r(>maved, 
mill  lii^  mind  liiinlly  made  up  as  to  (he  principles  which 

The  advance  incut  of  Philpot  to  the  Archde«ceni;f  of 
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I  ViBttater  took  fdtoe  in  the  reign  of  £diranl  ihe  Sixth  ; 
yi^ /nam  tiaaeMoaotht  aaoerUiiifld.  His  prede- 
~"'  ~  Isn,  wba  had  nooeeded  to  the 
■  JM8,  ipon  the  raaigaation  of  Biehanl  Fates. 
I  SAof  of  Woneater.  Bokn  held  the 
B  for  twantj  jean ;  a  duration  which 
h  i*^"g  oNLtTast  to  die  biief  and  lufiering  space 
I  to  bii  aoecenor.  It  a^ioan  that  Bishop 
~  him,  pRMpectiTelj,  to  the  office 
'  rfiicbdeioon ;  a  promiM  wbioh  we  might  be  inclined 
■  t^poM  bad  been  giren  many  jvara  beftre;  since  it 
'  NbU  >PP«v  imprababla  that  tbat  prelate  would  hare 
B  anj  &Tiiar  to  him  after  hia  prindplea  had  become 
d  aa  iliej  wera  i»  bia  ntam  from  Italj.  But 
;  tUa  m^  be,  tba  nominatioii  whieh  Oardinur 
M  gnen  hin.  h  wh  left  to  hia  toeoeasar  to  make  good. 
If  Gardiner  bad  been  atirtaken  in  his  man,  not  ao 
■AapFcact,irtK>bandiiiFhilpotaUbed0Rred.  But 
Aa  ftiiliiliiaiij  WW  not  to  be  a  raatingidace  for  his 
A  auaaodantanding  aroaa  between  bim  and  the 
nx^  the  malidona  interfhranee  of  one  of  that 
ifficiala.  Let  StiTpe  tell  the  story  of  tins 
^Miiil  "  There  was,"  writes  that  hiBtorian,  "  in  iim 
ktter  end  of  King  Edward,  an  nnhap{^  different 
■aned  between  Pooet,  the  learned  Bishop  of  ^Vinton, 
■ndPhilpot;  fomented  and  derisedbj  Cook  the  register,  a 
man  that  hated  pure  religion.  He  informed  the  saiil 
Bishop,  whether  true  or  fUse  I  know  not,  that  there  nas 
s  Tcailj  pension  due  to  him  from  the  An^deacon,  Thi^ 
■as  eaoaing  contention  amongst  them,  henoe  intolernb1<: 
InnUea  anae.  and  sUnden  in  that  diooese  to  them  both  : 
while  so  good  a  Bishop,  at  the  setting  on  of  so  rank  :i 
knaie,  eould  find  in  bia  heart  to  tax  his  brother,  ao  con- 
ipraovf  both  for  learning  and  for  life.  Another  instaoct' 
of  Cook's  malice  towards  the  Archdeacon  was  this :  Cook . 
hating  raarfied  aladj.  tode  with  more  men  than  the 
ArcbdeaoDo   hiinseU;    and  taking  thia  opportunity  of 


Li-^ii'ij).   as   wi'll   as   iliis   hij;  i»  gistt 

t.  --l  \'.  ilh  1 1.1  II."' 

11  till-  y-AY   l')5.>,   Mary  asc't'iuUvl  tlit'  tbroi 
vocation  met  on  the  tenth  of  October. 
Vhcn   tlio  business   of  the   convocation  cc 
lier  on  the  16th  or  18th  of  October,   1563) 
18  were  first  proposed  for  consideration,  thi 
ides,  and  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer: 
former  question  was  associated  the  Catechii 
been  published  a  short  time  before  King 
th.      On  Friday  the  20th  of  October,   W 
locator,  presented  to  the  house  two  bills,  v 
ady  obtained   his   own  signature ;    in   the 
cli,   treating  of  the  Catechism,  that  formu 
:ril)ed    as    **  pestiferous   and   full    of    horec 
ing  been  **  foisted  upon  the  last  synod  frau 
therefore  that  the  present  synod  disownM 
for  his  firm  refusal  to  sign  the  documco 
idcd  a  Catechism  that  had  both  tnitli  and 
lority  on  its  side,  quite  as  much  as  for  his  n 
ansubstautiation  and  the  mass,  that  Philp< 
(  of  tliis  convocation,  was  visited  with  the  i 


I.  I? 
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i  I 


a^mm\i^)Aon  the  manners  of  the  times.    Philpot's 

:v<i  ^^7  *%  "^  ^^  ^  ieaming  are  veiy  remarkable,  though  his 

*'^~~  m  tfvidentlj  too  disputatioua.    His  opponents 

to  lure  reiterated  the  same  arguments  and  asser- 

od  do  not  appear   to    advantage.      But  it  is 

ihMt  tliough  they  bad  determined  to  bum  hiin 

'k  M  not  recant ;    they  all  of  them  wished  to  save 

!■.    Bonner,   on  one  occasion  said  to  him,  "I  per- 

Ini  too  are  learned :    I  would  have  such  as  you  bi^ 

rim  me.    But  you  must  oome  and  be  of  the  Churcli ; 

k  iheit  is  but  one  Church."    Philpot  replied,    "  God 

iM  I  should  be  out  of  the  Church !     I  am  sure 

/  am  within  the  same ;   for  I  know,  as  I  am  taught 

if  the  Scripture,  that  then  is  but  one  catholic  Church,^ 

Msdore.  one  spouse,  one  beloved  congregation,  out  of 

lie  wikicb  there  is  no  salvation." 

it  ^pears  that  he  did  not  cany  the  notion  of  the  royal 
mpmiiacy  to  an  extreme,  from  the  following  colloquy 
bitwetu  him  and  Dr.  Cook.  Being  aaked  by  Mr. 
CMoley,  **liVill  yon  not  agree  that  the  queen's 
ma^'Mj  may  cause  you  to  be  examined  of  your  faith  ?" 
Pnilr-'t  answered.  **  Ask  you  of  master  doctor  Cook, 
uid  he  will  tell  you  that  the  temporal  magistrates  havo 
v^hing  to  do  with  matters  of  faith,  for  determination 
Tfi^reof.  And  Sl  Ambrose  saith,  that  the  things  of  God 
iTt  not  subject  to  the  power  and  authority  of  princ<!s. ' 
(  -:k  exclaimed,  "No!  may  not  the  temporal  power 
'nmmit  you  to  be  examined  of  your  faith  to  the  bishop !' 
*  hilpot  rejoined.  *'  Yea,  sir,  I  deny  not  that.  But  you 
-c  11  not  grant,  that  the  same  may  examine  any  of  tlicir 
■>4rn  authohtv." 

Aizain.  Bonner  asking  him  why  he  had  not  replit'd  to 
iLm  queen's  commissioners,  Philpot  replied,  "  For  that 
:LeT  were  temporal  men,  and  ought  not  to  be  jud^^os 
*c  spiritual  causes,  whereof  they  demanded  me,  without 
-hrwing  any  authority  whereby  I  was  bound  to  answer 
ibem ;  and  hereupon  they  committed  me  to  your  prison. ' 

If  3 
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The  following  conversation  is  of  much  interest  :— 

Bonner, — **  Is  there   any  more  Churches  than  <^* 
Catholic  Church  ?    And.  I  pray  you,  tell  me  into  wK^ 
faith  you  were  baptized  ?" 

Philpot, — "I  acknowledge   One    Holy  Catholic  a- 
Apostolic  Church,  whereof  I    am  a  member  (I   pras  ^ 
God,)  and  am  of  that  catholic  Church  of  Christ  wbei,-^ 
unto  I  was  baptized." 

Coventry, — "  I  pray  you,  can  you  tell  what  this 
'  catholic'  doth  signify?    shew,  if  you  can." 

Philpot,— "  Yes,  that  I  can,  I  thank  God.  Tl !" 
catholic  faith,  or  the  catholic  Church,  is  not  as  now 
days  the  people  be  taught,  to  be  that  which  is  nM^ 
universal,  or  of  most  part  of  men  received,  whanl^ 
you  do  infer  our  faith  to  hang  upon  the  multitndi. 
which  is  not  so ;  but  I  esteem  the  catholic  Chureh  tl^ 
hi',  as  St.  Augustine  definetli  the  same :  '  Wo  jadga. . 
saith  he,  '  the  catholic  faith,  of  that  which  hath  beeiia' 
is,  and  shall  be.'  So  that,  if  you  can  be  able  ID 
]>rove  that  your  Faith  and  Church  hath  been  from  the 
beginning  taught,  and  is,  and  shall  be,  then  yoa 
may  count  yourselves  Catholic:  otherwise  not.  And 
catholic  is  a  Greek  word,  comiK)unded  of  koto^  which 
signifietli  after,  or  accordhig,  and  oXov,  a  «iim,  or 
/'rincipnl,  or  whole.  So  that  catholic  Church,  or  cathe* 
lie  Faith,  is  as  much  to  say,  as  the  first,  whole» 
hOund,  or  chiefost  faith." 

Bonner, — **  Doth  St.  Augustine  say  so  as  he  allegeth 
it  ?  or  doth  he  mean  as  he  taketh  the  same?  How  aaj 
ViMi,  master  Curtop?" 

Ciirtop, — "  Indeed,  my  lord.  St.  Augustine  hath  sueh 
a  saving,  speaking  against  the  Donatists,  that  the 
t-atholic  taith  ought  to  be  cbtoonied  of  things  in  time 
]»abt,  and  as  they  arc  practised  according  to  the  same, 
inid  ought  to  bo  through  all  agt^s  ;  and  not  after  a  new 
iiiamier,  as  the  Donatists  began  to  profess." 

Philpot, — '*  You  have  said  well,  master  Curtop,  and 
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g  of  Bt.  Angmtlna.  ajxl  to  emitm 
vUdi  i  bad  Hid  for  ibe  n^fic«liuO  of  aaihtJk. ' 
Cowntoj,— -  Lrt  the  book  l»r  trvn.  my  lofd. " 
Owmw^"  I  pftiT  joo.   my  lord,  b«  nmttmt.  or  u 
food  bUk  I  «ill  bre*k  vren  off.  «nd  let  all  aloM. 
jmiMBkUm  catholic  Chureh  (aotil  it  w«s  n'Uini  ili«_  ^ 
ft*  ffan,  m  Ihe  wluch  a  few  opnn  singularil;  havfl 
MCPed  fnoi  ibe  some)  h>Te  cmd*' 

PkOpM, — *-l  do  not  dunk  that  ihr  tialholic  Chtrred 
■iMrtn  ddctriiie;  bot  I  mjuim  rou  m  j^vre  thw 
(AsAarBoiM  to  be  lb«  Calholir  CfiarrL" 

"I    can    piDTC   that   Iniuraa    lirhieh    i 
|,btnidred    yeAtS   after  Cbrin')  came  to  Vietar, 
t  of  Bome,   H>  uk  hia  adviee  aba«t  iba  , 
of  certain  heretics ;    lira  whieh   b» 
Wnld  not  have  .i-^ns-  iliy  all   lik.rliliootil  if  he    l:nj   do* 
Ulen  him  to   be  supreme  head." 

Cureotry, — "  Mark  well  this  ailment  How  are  jou 
■Ue  to  anHwei  the  same?    Answer,  if  joa  can  " 

Philpot, — "  it  is  soon  answered,  mj  lord,  for  that  it 
»  of  BO  force ;  neither  tbie  fact  of  Irennus  maketh  no 
more  for  the  supremacy  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  than 
mine  Lath  done,  which  have  beea  at  Rome  as  well  as 
be,  and  might  hare  spoken  with  the  pope,  if  I  had  list : 
tnd  yet  I  would  none  in  England  did  faronr  hig  supre- 
macy more  than  I," 

St  Asaph, — "  You  are  the  more  lo  blame,  by  the  faith 
6f  my  body,  for  that  you  favour  the  same  no  better.  8iDc« 
lit  the  catholic  Church(until  these  few  years)  have  taken 
him  to  be  the  supreme  head  of  the  Church,  besides  this 
good  man  Irentens." 

Philpot, — ■'  That  is  not  likely,  that  Irenteua  so  look 
bim,  or  the  pnoiittTe  Church:  for  I  am  able  to  shew 
Mren  general  councils  after  Irensetis's  time,  wherein  be 
"U  never  so  taken;  which  may  be  a  sufficient  proof, 
thai  the  catholic  primitiTe  Chuich  never  took  him  for 
Eipreme  bead." 


•J 
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The  other  Bishop, — *'  This  man  will  never  be  satit 
say  what  we  can.     It  is  but  folly  to  reason  any  more  li^i 
him."  % 

Fhilpot, — "  Oh,  my  lords,  would  you  have  me  satisf  ^^ 
with  nothing?    Judge,  1  pray  you,  who  of  us  hath  bel<tx 
authority,  he  which  bringeth  the  example  of  one  mi«^ 
going  to  Rome,  or  I  that  by  these  many  general  oonne-.:^ 
am  able  to  prove,  that  he  was  never  so  taken  in  SMiV'-j^ 
hundred  years  after  Christ,  as  by  the  Nicene,  tbe  fl|^. 
and  second  Ephesine,  the  Ghalcedonian,  the  Constik 
tinopolitan,  the  Carthaginian,  and  that  at  Aquileia.**   ^ 

Coventry, — "  Why  will  you  not  admit  the  Church  <\:^'' 
Rome  to  be  the  catholic  Church  ?"  .^^ 

Philpot, — "Because  it  followeth    not  the    primillti^ 
catholic  Church,  neither  agreeth  with  the  same,  no  BM^v,^ 
than  an  apple  is  like  a  nut/' 

Coventn', — "  Wherein  doth  it  dissent  ?" 

Philpot, — "  It  were  too  long  to  recite  all ;  bat  tii»v.  * 
things  i  will  name,  the  supremacy  and  tranaubstaiUiih.^. 
tion.  *^ 

Curtop, — "  As  for  transubstantiation,  albeit  it  was  lit !-. 
forth  and  decreed  for  an  article  of  faith  not  much  abovt  »^ 
three  hundred  years,  yet  it  was  always  believed  in  tba  ^ 
Church." 

Bonner, — '*  Yea,  that  was  very  well  said  of  you,  mastMT 
Curtop." 

Philpot, — **Ye  have  said  right,  that  transubstantia- 
tion is  but  a  late  plantation  of  the  Bishop  of  Roma; 
and  you  are  not  able  to  shew  any  ancient  writer,  that 
the  primitive  Church  did  believe  any  such  thing." 

And  with  this  Curtop  shrank  away.  And  immediatelj 
after  the  ambassador  of  Spain  came  in,  to  whom  my 
I^rd  of  I/)ndon  went,  leaving  th(*  other  with  me. 

On  the  Eucharist  we  may  quote  the  following  passage : 
Philpot, — *'  My  Lord  of  London  may  be  soon  answered, 
that  the  saying  of  St.  John  is,  that  the  humanity  of 
i-'hrist,  which  Ho  took  upon  Him  for  the  redemption  of 
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hebntd  of  lHb»  wbenl^oiirlmiifltaiid  aoiib 
wl  to  ilMBal  lift^  of  wliidi  the  Mcmmental 
I  lifelj  iqpiwenUtion  and  aa  *flMnal  coapte- 
I  tadi  aa  Mleas  on  Hia  paaaieiL  And  aa 
h  in  the  aame  aizth  of  John*  *  I  am  flie  favaad 
iovn  ftuB  haatan;'  Int  He  ia  not  material 
ad  neiliier;  likawiaa  the  faread  ia  Hia  flaah. 
I  or  aobatanlial.  h«t  lij  aignifioationy  and  hfr 
1  SacmmauL 

Mr  to  my  Losl  Biehe^  asgnmant  I  do  not 
sprasa  wovda  oi  Cbriat  in  the  SaeiaaMBt 
7  bodj/  bat  I  denj  that  thej  axe  natondly 
fl J  to  be  taken :  tlngr  moat  be  taken  aacnir 
d  ^ptritnaUj,  aoeoiding  to  the  ojLpi'Oia  deda- 
liriat,  aajing  that  the  irorda  of  the  wwraineBt 
/apemaitea  took  carnally,  aa  the  Paplata  now 
»  be  taken  apiritoally  and  not  carnally,  aa  they 
fine,  not  wei^iing  what  interpretation  Cbriat 
in  thia  behalf,  neither- following  the  inatitntion 
leither  the  nae  of  the  apoatlea  and  of  the 
bureh,  who  nefer  taught  neither  declared  any 
manner  of  presence  aa  is  now  exacted  of  us 
ithout  any  gnmnd  of  Seriptare  or  antiquity, 
>  put  out  of  the  Church  all  such  as  did  not 
aacrament  with  the  rest,  and  also  to  bum 
was  left  after  the  receiTing,  as  by  the  canon 
Ilea,  and  by  the  decree  of  the  Council  of 
y  appear." 

in,  another  psasage  may  be  quoted  to  the 
: — Chedsey, — "Why,  then  you  would  not 
le  the  body  of  Christ,  unless  it  be  receiTed  ?'* 
-"  No,  verily,  it  is  not  the  very  body  of  Christ 
\  but  audi  aa  eondignly  receiTe  the  same  after 
ion." 

-"  la  not  a  loaf  a  loai;  bdng  set  on  the 
;b  no  body  eat  thereof?" 
--*'It  ia  not  like,  my  k>rd :  for  a  loaf  is  a  loaf 
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before  it  be  set  on  the  table  j  but  so  ia  not  tbo  sacra 
R  perfect  sacruutnt,  before  it  be  duly  adminisbirvil  U 
table  of  the  Lord."  ^ 

London,—"  1  praj  ;ou,  what  is  it  in  the  mesn  w  ■ 
before  it  is  received  ?" 

Fhilpot, — "  Ii  is.  mj  lord,  the  sign  begun  of  a  I 
thing,  oud  yet  no  perfl^ct  sueranient  until  it  bo  rattd 
Forin  the  saoruiuctit  lliere  be  ttro  things  In  be  oautid«' 
the  sign,  and  ilio  ihiii^  itself,  which  is  Christ  ud  - 
whole  passioQ ;  aud  it  is  tbut  tn  nunc  but  to  eiK^  . 
worthily  receive  the  holy  signs  of  bread  and  wine,  wac 
ing  to  Christ's  institution." 

Windsor, — "  Tliora  were  ncTor  any  tlial  dtniod  I, 
words  of  Christ,  as  you  do.  Did  not  He  say,  'TUir 
My  Body?'" 

Pbilpot, — "  Mj  lord.    I    pray  you,   be   not  ^wooiVf. 
We  do  not  deny  Ujs  words  of  Christ:  but  ww  iwy,  Ul«\,'' 
words  be  of  none  offwi,  being  sp.)ken  othenriaa  dll..^*' 
Ghfist  did  inatituie  Ihmu  in  Hia  Lbst  Supp«r.    f«P*^  '". 
example :  Christ  liidUetli  the  Church  '  to  bsptise  in  A^,  S 
Name  of  the    Father,  of  the   Son,   and    of  llw  Oll.^  V 
Ghost :'  if  a  pjiost  say  these  words  over  th.;  watvr.  ■!»  ^\, 
there  bene  child  to  be  buptieed,  these  vrorda  01I7  W  ^»^ 
nounoed  do  not  make  baptism.      And  again.  lM^d||^\. 
is  only  baptism  to  such  as  bo  baptised,  and  tD'HiP^t^ 
other  standing  hy."  "^OV 

Chamberlain,—"  1  pray  you.  my  lord,  let  moukblMOW 
one  question.  What  kind  uf  presouoe  in  the  sMtiiHtf 'J^r| 
(duly  ministen-d  according  to  Christ's  ordiouiee)  do  |an  Olil 
allow  r  vXJ 

PhilpoL— "  If  any  como  worthily  to  reooiri-,  thm  4b  O*? 
I  oonfess  the  presence  of  Christ  wholly  to  be.  witb  •!)  \.N^ 
the  fruits  of  11 1^  passion,  unto  the  said  worthy  nrcwter,  i^-_ 
by  the  Spirit  of  Uod,  and  ihst  Christ  is  thenl^  jqiosd  V'^^'j 
to  him  and  ho  to  Christ."  '       ' 

Chamberlain, — "  I  am  answered," 

London, — "  My  lords,  take  no  heed  of  hinit  far  Jw 
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ibout  to  deoeiTe  you.  His  similitude,  that  he 
h  in,  of  baptism  is  nothing  Uke  the  sacrament 
altar.  For  if  I  should  say  to  Sir  John  Bridges, 
ith  me  at  supper,  and  having  a  fat  capon,  *  Take, 
i  is  a  fat  capon,'  although  he  eat  not  thereof,  is 

capon  still?  And  likewise  of  a  piece  of  beef, 
cap  of  wine ;  if  I  say,  '  Drink,  this  is  a  cup  of 

it  Dot  so,  because  he  drinketh  not  thereof?" 
ot, — **  My  lord,  your  similitudes  be  too  gross  for 
mysteries  as  we  have  in  hand,  as,  if  I  were  your 

could  more  plainly  declare ;  and  there  is  much 
similitude  between  common  meats  and  drinks, 
?re  is  between  Baptism  and  the  Sacrament  of 
r  and  Blood  of  Christ.     Like  must  be  compared 

and    spiritual   things  with  spiritual,  and  not 

things  with  corporal  things.  And  meats  and 
e  of  their  own  natures  good  or  evil ;  and  your 
ommending  or  discommending,  do  but  declare 
V  are.     But  the  sacraments  be  to  be  considered 

m 

I  to  the  word  which  Christ  spake  of  them  ;  of 
h.  •  Take  ye,  and  eat  ye,*  be  some  of  the  chief, 
Dt    to  the   making    of   the   same,  without   the 
ler*:^  can  be  no  sacraments.     And  therefore  in 
e  Sacrament  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  is 
awta,  i  e.  communion ;  and  likewise  in  the  Gos- 
?t  commanded,  saying,  *  Divide  it  among  you,'" 
>1  lowing  is  the  account  given  us  of  his  death  : 
Tuesday,  at  supper,  being  the  7th  of  December, 
ne  a  messenger  from  the  sheriffs,  and  bade  mas- 
cot make  him  ready,  for  the  next  day  he  should 
nd    be    burned   at   a  stake  with   fire.     Master 
answered   and  said,  •  I  am  ready :    God  grant 
igih,  and  a  joy  fill  resurrection  ? '      And  so  he 
>  his  chamber,  and  poured  out  his  spirit  unto 
1  God,  giving   Him   most  heai-ty  thanks,   that 
lis  mercy  had  made    him  worthy  to  suffer  for 
b. 


»..v    -iciivf.      ±iicii  ne   sf 

Vliiit  !    will    ye    iiKilvc    iiK^   ji   pope  ?      I    am 

to   iiiv  iouriiry^  viul  <>ii  loot.'     Jkit  iirst  v 
uithfield,  he  kneeled  down  there,  saying  tl 

will  pay  my  vows  in  thee,  O  Smithfield !  * 
"And  when  he  was  come  to  the  place  o 

kisaed  the  stake,  and  said,  '  Shall  I 
ffer  at  this  stake,  seeing  my  Redeemer  c 
se  to  suffer  a  most  vile  death  upon  the  croi 
id  then  with  an  obedient  heart  full  meel 
e  106th,  the  107th,  and  the  108th  Fsa! 
len  be  had  made  an  end  of  all  his  pmyei 

the  oificers,  'What   have   you  done  for  i 
ery  one  of  them  declared  what  they  had  < 
t  gave  to  every  of  them  money. 
'*  Then  they  bound  him  to  the  stake,  and  se 
at  constant  martyr,  who  on  the  18th  day  of  ] 

the  midst  of  the  fiery  flames,  yielded  his 
B  hands  of  Almighty  God,  and  full  like  a  1 
»  his  breath,  his  body  being  consumed  into  at 
"  That  hast  thou,  gentle  reader,  the  life  ai 

this   learned  and  worthy  soldier  of  the  L( 


An  AjKilogT  for  SpiuiE^  upon  an  Arian,  with 
:ire  ALialnst  the  Arians ;  Supplication  to  King 
il  Qjtcii  MsiTj ;  Letters  to  Ladj  Vane  ;  Letters 
hristian  Congregation,  that  the;  abstain  from 
ihortAtioQ  to  hia  Sister  ;  and,  Oration.  These 
inted  bj  Fox,  except  the  last,  which  is  io  the 
Librai;.  He  also  wrote  : — TraiiBlatioiis  of 
Homilies  ;  Chiysostom  against  Heresies  ;  and 
cuDiius  Curio's  Defence  of  the  old  and  ancient 
of  CLrist's  Church;  end,  Vera  £xpositio  Dis- 
insiituts  mandato  O.  Mari»  ReginiB  Ang. 
Qodo  Eccleaiastico,  Londini.  in  comitiie  regoi 
.  anno  1553  ;  printed  in  Latin  at  Borne,  1004, 
iglish  at  Baale. — Exanti»ation  and  Writingt  oj 
t  Philpot,  by  Ikt  ParktT  Soeiett/. 


I  man  of  most  profound  and  universal  erudition, 
hition  equally  great,  waa  bom  of  a  Patrician 
Constantinople,  where  he  received  his  educa- 
:  dburisbtfd  in  the  ninth  centurj.     Devoting 


PTinTir^ 

a  a  cliargo  of  treason  and  aent  into  I 
igfa  a  UymRn,  vas  Appointed  h'n  me. 
of  dx  days,  Pbotius  vm  onlainml  t 
pd  OQ  Chnstmaa  da.y.  658.  bo  wu 
regoi'5,    Biabop    of  Syracuse,    tlioagh  i 
wen  deposed  bj  the  Vopc  of  lUitDB, 
i  liome  had  power  to  depoae  liiin. 
»y   between   the    Greek  Church    md 
I  *-M  now  at  its  height,  uid  tho  ti^ 
of  tliu  Pope  of  Rome,  and    the  I 
I  court,  would  have  nmderad  ft  ipiod  vT   1 
iraL-t)  Liio  tno  Churches  innirarrifhltl*  I 
1  rupturc!  was  that  which  '' 
BBtion  and  eubBotiuoDt  traHaoiiona  «f4^  l 
diiuitioR  was  ba^ty.  his  riau  imgolaft^'V'  1 
prtsdeccuor  waa  tupporud  iiy  publio  B 
tho  obstinacy  of  hU  adborrats      Atdw  - 
aa  btron^ly  opiioeed  aa  Pbotiua  lo  thaii 
if  thu  Pope  of  liome.  yet  llio  ndtwresM    . 
B  the  wadneas  of  parly  viiol,  i 
ouit  of  the  proiid«st  end  i 
'ontilTs.     He  aioncu  availed  himself  of  (\, 
ortunity   of  judging  nod  condomaing  ky' 
East.      Photiiw,  bowpvM.   kuuw   hit  Wt^ 
dotPrmined  to  maiDlain  it,  and  so  ta  ^^ 
Hg  for  ihi'  OKconiniunicition  nf  tho  i 
it  be  rMurued  the  oumplintnt,  i 
nhlod  At  OooMnntinopIv,  tn  iho  j 
richoltts  uoworifay  Uolh  of  (be  plac 
ik,  and  abw  of  kr^iug  adniitiod  to  0 


O  pontiff  al|(f;nl  a  upautoua  pntnt  fori 
lluB  oiati«r  with  audi  violence,  and 
p  CO 01  motions  in  tho  Chureh.     'llii* 
naea  of  Ifcnatiiu.     Thin,  b( 
St :  BiubuJuo  and  intorast  tmra  lb* 
It  »prii^)«,    ituU  dinxied   i 


i  in  the  cause  of  Ignatius,  be  eent  a  solemu 
;  ti.-  t.  oDiitaDlinople,  1o  dciuanii  the  reetitulion 
;  pTovinccBi  but  his  detnaad  was  rejected  with 
X.  And  hence,  under  pretence  of  STeDging  the 
noimitled  agunat  Ignatius,  he  inilalged  vithout 
t  hii  own  private  resentment,  and  thus  covered 
B  maak  of  justice  the  fuiy  of  disappointed  ambi- 

!  things  were  in  this  troubled  state,  and  the 
'  coniroveraj  was  growing  more  violent  from  dny 
Basil,  the  Macedonian,  who,  \ij  the  murder  of 
Jecrssor,  btd  ptved  his  waj  to  the  imperial 
nlmed  at  once  these  tumults,  and  restored  peace 
.'hurch,  by  recalling  Ignatius  from  exile  to  the 
tion  from  which  be  had  been  degraded,  and  by 
^  Photius  in  a  monastery.  This  imperial  act 
ritv  was  Bolemnlj  approved  and  confirmed  by  a 
s-scmlilod  at  Constantinople,  in  ibc  year  86ft, 
.  the  letsatea  of  the  Roman  Pontitf,  Adrian  II., 
It  inlluence,  ond  wen  treated  with  the  highest 
>f  distinction.  The  Latins  acknowledge  thiB 
-  as  ih«  eighth  mCHmmical  council,  and  in  it  the 


(I  loniK'd  tiK'  (lrsi<fn  of  anmncntiiiix  his  o' 
iiiininiiv,  jiimI  wa-;  most  bitterly  ]>rrtV(»kod 
-»  aim.  riiolius  wont  yet  further,  and  i 
sasures  every  way  unworthy  of  his  charad 
m ;  for  he  not  only  sent  a  circular  letter  to 
triarchs  to  engage  them  to  espouse  his  pi 

the  public  and  momentous  cause  of  the  ( 
ew  up  a  most  violent  charge  of  heresy  i 
>man  Bishops,  who  had  been  sent  amouj 
averted  Bulgarians,  and  against  the  Churc 

general.     The  articles  of  corrupt  doctrine, 
lich  this  imperious  and  exasperated  prela 
ainst  the  Romans,  were  as  follows  : — First, 
ited   on  the   Sabbath,  or  seventh   day   of 
fcondly.  That  in  the  first  week  of  Lent  thoj 
0  use  of  milk  and  cheese.     Thirdly,  That 
bited  their  clergy  to  marry,  and  separated 
ves  such  as  were  married,  when  they  went  i 
>urthly,  That  they  maintained  that  the  bisl 
ire  authorized  to  anoint  with  the  holy  chrisi 
rsons,  and  that  they,  of  consequence,  who 
lointed  by  presbyters,   were  obliiypd   tn  ro. 
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I,  mi  ibe  Otber  Galliean  Bishops  in  the  year 
Q  tiita  to  aaaeinble  their  raapactire  suRra- 
uuiM  and  answer  tba  nprooch  of 
IT  AauBt  to  Hum  ezlusTteAion  d  the  pontiff, 
I.  tai  Ate,  Bnliops  of  Beanvais,  Fmria,  and 
I  M  dn  the  celetested   Bstramn,    stept    forth 
^  intt  tki  fii^  of  oomtxovers J  agsinst  the  Greeks, 
i  OH  1^  MM  tfaa  senustioiis  of  Photius,  and 
1  the  «bol«  foroe  oC  tbaix  erudition  and  zeat 
taiunii  the  emie  of  As  Zjatin  Chciches. 
■  (he  dtiih  of  l^ilins,  which  hkppened  in  the 
^416,  the  mpnor  took  Photius  into  Ikvour,  and 
i  bim  BiTnia  at  tha  head  of  the  Graak  Church  in 
If  fMnan-liAl  dignity  from  vhenoa  be  had  Ulen.     This 
a  uf  the  degntded  patriarch  waa  agreed  to  by 
B  PoDtiff  Jdin  VIII.,  npoB  oonditiiia,  however, 
Urtrtitu  MtjaH  pennit  the  Bulgariano  to  oome  under 
h|MiifiMkitL  of  the  Baa  of  Borne.    The  laUer  pro- 
\  tt  astis^  in  this  tba  demands  of  tba  pontiff,  to 
k  ibe  entpenr  aim  aaemad  to  eonaent;  and  hence 
K  John  VIIL  aent  l^ates  to  tbe  oooncil  vhicli 
)  hAi.j     ^t    'Constantinople,    a.  d.  879,  by  whom  he 
iprobation  of  the  acts  of  that  asscrnblv. 
;ed   Photios  as  his  brother  in   Clirist. 
I'  -    howerer,  of  tbeemperor  and  the  patri- 

1.  men  Ur  tnm  being  aooompliahed ;  for  after  this 
■dl.  (ha  Toimer,  moat  probably  by  the  advice,  or  at 
t  with  th>!  oonsent  of  the  latter,  refnaed  to  transfer 
I  ihi  prD*iDce  ol  Bolgaria  to  the  Boman  Pontiff;  niul 
it  be  eoobaaed  that  thia  refusal  was  founded  iipi>u 
•eighty  and  important  reasons.  Tbe  PoniitT. 
'^aii.i-.suiaJiUi^  was  highly  irritated  at  this  disnppoint- 
Bent,  and  aent  Msrinus  to  Couatantinople  in  the  char- 
Kter  of  legate,  to  declare  that  he  bad  changed  his  niin<t 
(.tnoeming  Photiaa.  and  that  be  entirely  approved  of  the 
numce  of  eseommonioation  that  had  been  fonnerly 
fiten  Bgainat  him.     Tbe  legate,  upon  delivering  ihia 


1  -■.    Ill  Hi-    \<:\v  .^^'■',  I  •  <"».  >uriiain»'(l 
!■    ..  ill  •  -'■:!    a:i  ■'  ^ ".  •  ■  — >  ir  <'i'  J>a-il.   d.-jxisi 
n   j'ulriaicijal    ^rc,   and   roulinrd  him   in    ai 
lonastorv,  where  he  died  in  the  year  89 1. 
f  Photius,   who   was  tVic  author  of  the  8C 
ividcd  the  Greeks  and  Latins,   might  hai 
scasion  of  removing  these  unhccppy   contef 
^storing  peace  and  concord  in  the  Church,  if 
Smtiiis   had   not   heen   regardless   of  the  d 
f]uity  as  well  as  of  the  duty  of  Christian  i 
iut  these  imperious  lords  of  the  Church  ind 
indictive  zeal  beyond  all  measure,  and  wou 
ed  with  nothing  less  than  the  degradation 
riests  and  bishops,  who  had  been  ordained  b 
'he  Greeks,  on  the  other  liand,  were  shocl 
rroganoe  of  these  unjust  pretensions,  and 
ubmit  to  thtnn  on  anv  conditions.     Hence 
os«»ntment  and  irritation  reneweil  the  spirit  < 
rhich  had  been  happily  declining  :    n^ligiov 
s  civil  contests,  were  again  set  on  fi>ot ;   n 
rrsiea  were  added  to  the  old,  until  the  fa 
>')k  ])1ace,  whifh  productid  a  lastincr  and  i<»tnl 
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m.  I'tiikeophj,  theology.  Sac,  of  maav  of  whom 
w  DKianitl  flxuta.  Fibrioiaa  (Btblioth.  Gneca, 
Bgiws  m  leeKile  list  of  tbe  wo^  noticed  by 
iudwc  flf  bia  works  u  aotillad,  Nomoc&non. 
fe  oUutioD  a(  tha  euKma  ef  tb«  eonncils,  and 
I  tpiitlM,  and  Um  imperial  laws  conceroing 
I  aatten.  His  MyriobibloD,  or  Bibliotheca, 
i  prictad  bj  HoM^ialinB  in  IttOI ;  tbe  beat  edition 
Met  Eauen.  Or.  et  l^L  fol.  165S.  Imm.  Bekher 
I  tbe  Greek  *text,  corrected  after  a  Venetian 
I  Paiu  USS.,  vitb  an  index,  Beriin,  18S4, 
Hta  Nomocmon  wu  printed  with  the 
I  of  Balumon  at  Paris,  Gr.  et  Lat.  4to, 
Tbare  Me  also  263  Lelteia  of  Pbolias.  which 
■  paUiibrd  in  IMl,  fal.,  with  a  Lalin  Yersion  nnd 
k  If  R>cfaaid  Monnlaga,  Biah^  of  Norwich,  from 
MUOL  m  tbe  Bodkian  Ubtaiy.  There  are  other  email 
l|MB  tt  Phodna  that  bare  been  [Hinted,  and  not  a 
mannaedpt  only.  The  rooet  remark- 
t  ■  a  «ei7  oooaidaiabla  fragment  of  a  Greek  lexicon 
[  ■  which  the  greater  part  of  tbe  alphabet  is  complete. 
Ae  firiona  MSS.  of  this  Lexicon,  in  difTsrent  libraries 
■  the  continent,  are  mere  tianaeiipte  from  each  other, 
ui  origiBally  fnm  one,  venerable  for  its  aniiqiiiiy, 
tUeh  wwe  famerly  in  the  poseauon  of  the  celebrated 
Tknoas  Gale,  and  which  it  do>w  depoailed  in  the  library 
ifninitj  College,  Cambridge.  A  copy  of  this  Lexicon, 
K  Florence,  waa  truncribed  about  the  end  of  the  Bix- 
fecBth  century,  by  Richard  Thampaon,  of  Oxford.  Por- 
MD  hMl  transeriled  and  coireeted  this  Lexicon  for  the 
press :  and.  after  hia  transcript  had  been  consumed 
br  fire,  he  t-egan  tbe  task  afresh,  and  such  wcru  his 
iDCTedible  industry  and  patience,  that  be  completed 
mother  copy,  which  waa  printed  in  1823,  a  vols.  8vo, 
London,  unJer  tbe  eoperintendence  of  Dobree.  An 
rditioo  of  this  Lexieon  waa  also  pnUished  at  Leipsic, 
a  1808,  b;  Godfrey  Hennaan,  frum  two  MSS.,  VwtVi 
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of  them  very  inaccurate.     Photius  also  wrote  a  Tr 
Adversus  Latinos  de  Processione  Spiritus  Saaoti 
other  theological  and   controversial  works,    aevet 
which  are  still  unpublished ;  among  others,  one  if 
the  Paulicians,  of  which  Montfaucon  gives 
ments  in  his  Bibliotheca  Cosliniana ;  and, 
being  Answers  to  Questions  relative  to  various  Pmi 
in  the  Scriptures,  with  an  Exposition  of  the  Ep 
of  St.  Paul. — Mosheim.    Dupin, 


PICTRT,    BENEDICT. 

Benedict  Pictet  was  bom  at  Geneva,  in  1656.    In 
youth  ho  travelled,  but  having  returned  to  bis  nit^ 
town,  he  became  in  1080,  minister  of  the  Charah 
St.  Gcrvas,  and  in  1C86,   professor  of   Divinity.     Ol«. 
of  the  most  extroardinary  events  connected   with  h  ^ 
history  is  that  in  1706,  the  Society  for  propagating  A 
(vospel   in   Foreign    Parts  admitted  him  as  one  of  ft  ^ 
members. 
He  died  in   17*^i.     He  was  of  a  mild  and  toleruM  ' 

■ 

disposition,  and  a  father  to  the  poor. 

His  principal  works  are: — Thcologia  Christiana,  8, 
vols,  4to ;  the  best  edition  of  which  is  that  of  i7dl ; 
Christian  Morality,  or  The  Art  of  Living  Well,  8  vob, 
l*2mo:  The  History  of  the  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth 
Centuries,  intended  as  a  continuation  of  that  of  Le 
Sueur ;  but  the  supplementary  work  is  more  esteemed 
than  the  original ;  and,  A  Treatise  against  Indiflferenee 
in  Religion. — Moreri, 


I'lLKINOTON,   JAMES. 


■Iamks  PiLKiNoroN  was  bom  in  1520,  at  Rivington,  in 
l^ncashire.    At  an  early  period  he  was  sent  to  Cam- 
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04  PILKINGTON. 

of  pftrliament :  and  thererore  it  would  be  fa  « 
pose  to  contrnj  about  them.  Wherefore  u  t 
of  the  Church  at  Frankfort,]  tniating  they  i 
be  burdened  with  unprofitable  oeremoniea,  | 
submit  tbeniselveB  to  such  ordera  aa  ^onld  bal 
hsfaed  bj  tuihority,  (not  being  of  theimBltw  ml 
80  the}'  would  wish  them  [of  GeUOTa]  to  do  1 
And  that  whereas  ail  reformed  Chnmbeg  difinsd  >■ 
themseWee  in  divers  cereraoaiea,  and  yet  agiead  il 
unilj  of  docirine  they  saw  no  inconTsnianaa,  if  1 
uaed  some  ceiemonieB  diverse  from  them;  so  OuK  1 
agreed  in  \he  chief  poisla  of  their  religion.  N«k  I 
aUnding,  tliat  if  any  should  be  intruded  tliat  A  I 
be  oflensivo,  thej,  [of  Frankfort.]  upon  just  a 
and  delibemtion  upon  the  same  at  their  meel 
them  in  Ei])j;)and,  (which  they  trusted  bj  Ood^  ^1 
would  be  sb'jrtl;,)  would  brotherly  join  wiUi  then,  to^l 
suitors  for  tbc  reforming  and  aboliabing  of  the  a 

Vfe  find  I'llkJDgton  luany  years  afUir  when  BislRf 
Durham,  writing  in  the  same  tone  of  moderstioa  it 
loiter  addressed  to  Itoilnlpli  Oualtar,     He  tsmeuu  ll' 
slate  of   the  times,  aajtng : — -  llui  taere.  I  pnj  jm  - 
pauie  Qwhilu  with  mo,  and  mourn  over  this  onr  Chan'' . 
at  this  time  so  miserably  divided,  not  to  aaj,  wholly  M^ 
in  pieces.     Commend  bor  to  the  Lord  joar  Qod,  iM^ 
intn-at  Him  ibal,  having  eompassioo  upon  US,  H«  BM^J'' 
very  soon  pnirido  some  godly  remedy  for  the  hwdlAg  ol^ 
her  wounds,  that  sho  may  not  be  uturly  deetroyed.    Toor? 
prudtince  has  heard,  I  well  know,  and  that  oflon  enoB^  -. 
to  woary  you,  o(  that  unhappy  dispute  among  ioDM  rf  \ 
our  friunJa  respecting  the  affair  of  the  habits  and  iIm  i 
dress  of  the  clergy,  and  how  great  a  disturbance  it  hM  ' 
rxt-itcd :  but  it  ba«  now  so  brohen  nut  afrcah,  nay  mofi, 
that  wbiL-h  berelofore  lurked  in  dissimulation  haa  no* 
so  oponly  discuToivd  itself,  that  not  only  the  habita,  but 
our  whole  ecclesiastical  polity,  discipline,  the  rcTenuea  of 
the  bishops,    ceremonies  or  public  forma  of  wonbip. 
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ies.  roeation  of  ministers,  or  the  ministration  of 
icnzoeou, — ail  these  things  are  now  openly  attacked 
1^  pxeas,  and  it  is  contended  with  the  greatest 
MM,  that  tbMj  are  not  to  be  endared  in  the  Church 
risL     The  doctrine  alone  thej  leave  untouched ; 
nrerrthing  else,  bj  whatever  name  you  call  it,  they 
unourous  for  its  remoral.     The  godly  mourn,  the 
s  exult,  that  we  are  now  fighting  against  each  other 
eie  heretofore  wont  to  attack  them  with  our  united 
,  the  weak  know  not  what  or  whom  to  believe  ;  the 
i  are  altogether   insensible  to  any  danger;    the 
ii  priesthood  are  gaping  for  the  prey,  and  are  like 
I  carefully  blowing  up  the  flame,  that  the  mischief 
crease.     It  is  lameotaUe  to  behold,  and  dreadful 
r  of  such  things  taking  place  among  those  who 
the  same  religion ;  and  yet  the  entire  blame  is 
oo  the   BLshops,  as  if  they  alone,  if  they  chose, 
liie  to  eradicate  ail  these  evils.      We  endure,  I 
)nfess.  many  things  against  our  inclinations,  and 
.oder  them,  which  if  we  wished  ever  so  much,  no 
r  can   remove.      We  are  under  authority,   and 
make  anv  innovation  without  the  sanction  of  the 
or  abrogate  anything  without  the  authority  of  the 
nd  the  onlv  alternative  allowed  us  is,  whether  we 
X  with  these  things  or  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
I  wish  all  parties  would  understand  and  follow 
lokfiome  advice  in  your  preface  to  the  Epistle  to 
inthiaos,  respecting  the  variety  of  rites  and  dis- 
in  individual  Churches.      But   these   men   are 
)ut  that  nothing  is  to  be  endured  in  the  rites  of 
iTL'h.  whicb  is  later  than  the  times  of  the  apostles, 
u  all  our  discipline  must  be  derived  from  thence, 
IS  at  the  peril  of  the  soul  and  our  salvation." 
the   accession  of   Elizabeth,  Pilkington  returned 
gland,    and  in   February  1561,   was   consecrated 
.  of  Durham.     In  1562,  he  is  said  to  have  been 
ft  reader  of  divinity  lectures.     During  this  prelates 
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time,  not  only  the  unae  of  religioa,  but  also  | 
matten,  called  the  queeo's  atteDtian  towaida  SosI 
and  the  bordera  were  frequentljr  the  scene  of  nl 
operations.  During  these  commotions,  the  (jDMfthl 
seised  the  Eari  of  WeBtmoreland's  eststee  witliil  | 
Bishopric  of  Durham.  Filkinglon  institnled  his  a 
which  it  was  detennined,  that  "  where  be  hatb  . 
rtgaiia,  he  shall  have  foTfeitora  of  high  treasoa." . 
an  act  of  parliament,  made  in  the  1  Sth  jeax  of  Blind  I 
1670.  0.  16,  "The  convictions,  outlawries,  and  an  f 
ders  of  Charles,  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  and  I 
others,  attainted  of  treason,  tor  open  rebellioD  taj'  < 
north  parts,  vere  confirmed ;"  and  it  was  enacted.  '^X'  L 
the  qneen,  her  heirs,  and  successors,  should  hvi^^  1 
that  time,  all  the  lands  and  goods  which  ai^  mI% 
said  persons  attainted  within  the  Bishopric  of  I 
had,  against  the  bbhop  and  his  successors,  t' 
elsimeth  jura  re</aUa,  and  challengeth  all  the  MoAdt. 
feitures  in  right  of  his  church."  So  that  the  M*  lfi\1 
deprived  of  the  greatest  acquisition  it  had  been  «iittW\  | 
to  for  manj  centuries. 

He  wrote :— A  Commentary  of  Aggens  (H  _ 
Prophet,  IBAO,  6to  ;  A  Sermon  on  the  Burning  a 
Paul's  Church,  in  London,  in  1661,  1663,  13mo: 
mentaries  on  Ecdesiastes,  the  Epistles  of  St  1 
and  of  8t  Paul  to  the  Oalatians  ;  and,  A  Defence  Ol 
English  Service.  After  his  death,  his  Expoaiti«i4 
Nabeiniah  waa  pubUshed,  16B6,  4to.  He  left  in  i 
script  Sututes  for  the  Consistory.  He  died  Jan.  I 
1B76,  in  the  flfly-fifib  year  of  bis  age,  and  was  buriad^ 
AncUand;  hut  his  remains  were  afterwards  n 
and  interred  in  the  chnrof  Dnrhan  CathedraL— iSfufit 
Zurich  LttUn. 


VISCATOB,  OS  nSOBEB,  JOHK. 

John  PiBCATOR,  OR  PiflCHEB,  WBs  bom  at  StnabaTfp  ia 
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IM  imi  received  his  education  in  his  native  place,  from 
fick  he  vithdzew  on  his  becoming  a  CalWniat,  and,  in 
Pi  he  became  theological  Piofesaor  at  Herbom,  in 
PtheniL  He  died  in  1696.  In  his  late  years  he 
^taoftd  to  Arminianism. 

.  Kicator  made  an  almost  entirely  new  translation  of 
||l  Bible,  from  the  original  languages  into  German, 
jMA  was  published  at  Herbom ;  and  was  followed,  in 
Mk  by  An  Apology  for  that  yersion,  in  4to. 
It  was  the  author  of  Commentaries,  in  Latin,  upon 
|*e  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  1601— 
SI,  in  24  Tols.  8to,  which  were  collected  together, 
ilpoUisbed  in  1643 — 1645,  in  4  vols.  foL  He  was 
b  the  author  of  Analysis  Logica  Epistolarum  Pauli 
ifionan.  Corinth.  Galat  £phes.  Ac.  1500,  8vo;  Index 
llibrDS  Biblicos  Veteris  Testamenti,  1622,  in  6  vols. 
tvD:  Soripta  adversaria  de  Causa  Meritoria  JustiBca- 
ionis.  1590,  8vo ;  together  with  practical  and  contro- 
enial  treatises,  &c, — Biog,  Unitenelle. 

PLACE,    JOSHUA    DE  LA. 

KT  A  DE  LA  Place  was  bom  in  1506,  and  educated  at 
Bmur.  of  which  university  he  became,  in  1633,  thee- 
pal  Professor.  He  died  in  1665. 
fie  wrote  : — An  exposition  of  the  Song  of  Songs ;  A 
Mtise  on  Types ;  A  Treatise  concerning  the  Imputa- 
o  of  Adam's  first  Sin ;  On  the  Order  of  the  Divine 
screes  ;  On  Free-will ;  A  Compendium  of  Divinity ; 
ialogues  between  a  Father  and  his  Son,  relative  to  a 
unge  of  Religion;  A  Treatise  concerning  the  Invo- 
ti<!n  of  Saints ;  and  An  Examination  of  the  Reasons 
r  and  against  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  &o.  A  collec- 
m  of  all  his  works  was  published  at  Franeker  in  1690 
id  17<)3,  in  2  vols.  4to. — Mareri. 

PLACETTE,  JOHN   DB   LA. 

ioH5  DE  LA  Placxttb  was  bom  in  1630,  at  Pontac,  in 
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Bwufn,  ftud  WW  fMf  iDDM  %iwi  %  PMMltttl  fllsl 
in  the  Chiiith  rf  OrtMt^  hi  Bauti ;  he  fMBonnd  tft  M 
•ndsttlie  Bet^citiMi «f  ib« Bdkt tf  Niifttm lift bdV 
minister  of  tke  piritli  Chanh  at  Ck^Mfihagian.  Hi  ill 
bo  removed  to  tbe  Hagne,  and  aftftrwaifc  to  iMNrf 

fi«  im>te  >«-N«nr  Mild  ftMayt ;  A  TiMllie  Ol^  Ml 
A  Timtte  M  OwacieiMft^i^Jtbli  traft  WflirtK^I'ii 
EngUsh  by  Baitt  mmmm,  vbdir  tta  tHli  ftf  ^ 
Olnistian  Caniit;  A  Aaatiaa  M  Oool  WMUi 
geneMl;  ▲  TiMatbe  «i  Okikm)  VafknN  ft«Ml 
om  Matteri  ^  OaiMieaea ;  Vlie  Deatk  of  tfto  Jteal|ll 
the  Mtannetf  bf  ^ng  mU ;  A  IVsiliaA  &k  AliMKiii 
Tratliaa  an  Oamea  ti  Clianoa;  A  Ckm/pmUmoBfi 
QlkMdwM  UmKky)  CMnAM  IteflMtiMs  cm  MJli 
moral  fltal^aM;  and^  A  TraallM  m  DWine  Wmif 
Motvii 

Edwabd  Pocook  wan  bom  at  Oxford,  ifi  1604.  He  w 
eddMted  «t  %he  Fne-Bched  of  TlMiao,;attd  aft 
HaH*  aadCoH^na  Ohntii  CoHega,  Qxi>idy  aC  whioh 
be  afterwards  became  ftlaw.  At  tte  uniaHiitj  baf 
plied  UmaeK  to  tba  ttadj  of  dia  EMem  ingomi 
whtdi  at  that  tiase  wwe  taught  pfeiTflta^  at  OxImAI 
Matthew  Pator.  Ha  tend  alao  anothar  aUa  talari 
Eaaiem  Bteaatara  in  Aa  Ber.  WiDiafli  BedwelU  via«< 
Tottenhaaiy  near  JjandtMi^  whom  bia  faiagiapbar  pavli 
aaaneof  the  fiiat  who  piamrtedtbaatBiyaf  the  Alii 
langaa#3  lA  Sun^  And  now  the  antwlea  of  i 
oaUega  ^^rovidiog  thai  ho  ahooM  ^paidilf  lahe  oi*ll 
ho  ^nmotteod  tfao  ataidj  of  thoology.  fia  foUowi 
the  plan  suggested  by  JaoMa  I.,  who  dhaoted  this  atti 
to  be  pursued,  not  bj  insisting  on  modem  compendiun 
and  tracts  of  dirhiity,  btft  by  Apf^lying  himself  chid 
to  fiUhoBi   And  oaaaoUai  anslaaiastisal  Watmiana  aa 


icgniah  the  gennioe  from  Buch  ■>■»(>/  douUAil 
li.  or  mudfeatl}'  spnrioua.  Tbis,  in  pvtinilar.  w« 
bcm  tctne  papers  begun  to  be  written  bv  biui, 
nba  7.  I6'^9,  vu  the  use  be  made  of  m  tieatiot 
me  KCOUQt,  then  reprinted  U  Oxford,  nunely, 
TioMins'B  Iheies  Theologine,  out  of  which  lie 
td  Mvenl  thing*  of  tbia  nature  and  of  no  other, 
amidit  his  theological  itudies  it  was  impostible 
a  to  lav  aaide  all  regard  for  thoee  East^m  Ian- 
I  lo  vhich  his  mind  waa  so  addicted,  and  on 
he  had  bestowed  so  much  tima  and  pains.  Ue 
tre,  about  this  time,  pursued  a  design  whei«in 
ere  joined  together,  uul  that  was,  the  fitting  for 
»S  those  parta  of  the  Syriac  Tenion  of  the  New 
Mnt.  which  bad  never  yet  been  published.  Igna^ 
M  Jacobite  patriarch  of  Aatioch,  had,  in  the  last 
nt  Moaea  Meridineua,  a  priest  of  JUesopotamia, 
m  west,  to  get  that  versian  printed,  in  order  to  the 
ig  back  a  sufficient  number  of  copiea  for  the  use 
Churches.  And  this  work,  by  the  care  and  dili- 
ot  Albertns  Widmansladins,  was  very  well  per- 
1  at  Vienna,  a.  t>.  I95tt.  But  the  Syriac  New 
lent  thus  brought  out  of  the  East,  and  followed 
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tliat  fdiy  kailied  penon  Lndovioiui  de  IMea,  m 
the  enoouragnnent  «nd  with  the  aseistaiice  of  Dtoitl 
Hemsiiu,  set  about  the  Bereiatioii;  being  famiahed 
with  a  oop7  of  it,  which  had  been  given  with  mai^ 
other  mana8cripta»  to  the  nniTeiaify  of  Leyden  by  the 
fiunoaa  Joseph  Seahger.  That  Venion  of  the  Ape* 
calypee  was  printed  at  Leyden  in  the  year  1637,  but 
still  the  four  Epistles  were  wanting,  and  those  Pooook 
undertook,  being  desiroiis  that  the  whde  New  Testa* 
ment  mi^t  at  length  be  published  in  that  langnaga, 
which  was  the  Tulgar  tongue  of  our  Blessed  SaTiour 
Himself,  and  Hie  holy  ^posdes.  A  Tery  fidr  manuscript 
for  this  purpose  he  had  met  with  in  thiU  Test  treasure  of 
learning  the  Bodkian  libraiy ;  containing  those  epistlis, 
together  with  some  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament 
Out  of  this  mannseript,  following  the  esample  of  de 
Dieu,  he  transcribed  those  epistles  in  the  Syriac  cha- 
racter ;  the  same  he  likewise  set  down  in  Hebrew  letters, 
adding  the  points,  not  according  to  the  ordinary,  but  the 
Syriac  rules,  as  they  had  been  deliTored  by  those  leariMd 
Maronites,  Amira  and  Sionita.  He  also  made  a  new 
translation  of  these  epistles  out  of  Syriac  into  Latin, 
comparing  it  with  that  of  Etzelius,  and  shewing  upon 
all  considerable  occasions,  the  reason  of  his  dissent  from 
him.  Moxeorer,  he  added  the  original  Greek,  concluding 
the  whole  with  a  good  number  of  learned  and  useful 
notes. 

This  was  published  at  Leyden  in  1080.  Meanwhile, 
in  December,  lOdO,  Poccok  had  been  ordained  by  Gorbett, 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  and  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the 
EngUsh  merohants  at  Alqppo,  where  he  arrired  in  Oct. 
1030,  and  remained  for  nouiy  six  years.  Being  a  man 
of  meek  and  humble  temper,  and  naturally  in  love  with 
retirement  and  peace,  he  did  not  (as  many  travellers 
do)  carry  with  him  a  riolent  desire  of  viewing  strange 
countries.  Nay,  he  was  so  far  from  being  delighted  either 
with  what  he  had  already  seeUt  or  the  place  where  he  was 
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IM;  dm,  is  itlfettnr/toiitUb  «botit  two  nootU 
•nivil  10  Mr.  Tbamar  OiiNms^.a  t«qr  ittidiottt 
io^  dwa  Mboltr  of  Coipao  Ohfuti^  be  gtiro  bat 
neiuoboiy  aooottnt  of  faiinafelf.  ''Mj  ehi^f 
loM  he,  "to  tbo  remombmtoe  of  my  fHondi^ 
Ibitner  htppiiiMt,.  wlieA  I  wm  anunig  ^heon 
HI  thftt  ei^y  tlUMO  ptaRM  wfatfre  I  to  oftofti 
M  io  I  Me  tlMi*  -  bifbitooe  peofHk  of  this 
I  ibliik  thftt  bift  thU  HlidK  onoe  boon  out  of 
if  he  gel  hoiM,  will  HOI  eooUj  be  ponueded 
egeiB.  Tfaeto  ik  tidttiitt;  thut  mi^y  make  « 
ft  trt^dHer.**  Homfor,  being  abraod,  be 
bet  bis  mAafol  ttvehkiti  inr  iQch  e  kiad  of 
I  tiot  make  him  Mgleot  the  d^ing  anytbing 
It  he  wee  lis,  irhi^  wae  eitbof  bis  doty  to 
night  anevrer  the  dtpeeiali^n  of  good  and 
en. 

Jl  other  things  he  eaiefdlly  applied  himself  to 
ea  of  hie  plaod  aa  ehaplain  to  the  faotoiy ; 
;  the  aolemn  duties  of  religion  in  that  decent 
y  manner  which  onr  Oburoh  requires.  He 
at  in  preaehitig,  exhorting  his  oountrytnen 
but  very  contincing  way,  to  piety>  temper- 
»,  and  love,  whiob  would  both  secure  to  them 
:  and  protection  of  the  Almighty,  and  also 
if  oonversationi  rendering  it  oomely  in  the 
i  anbdiering  nation.  And  what  he  laboured 
le  others  to  he  duly  praotised  himself,  pro- 
lia  hearers,  in  his  own  regular  and  unspotted 
ht  example  of  the  holinees  he  recommended, 
as  seldom  or  never  drawn  from  the  constant 
ee  of  theee  duties  of  his  charge  by  a  curiosity 
bim  to  the  view  of  other  places  of  that  country. 
Id  not  omit  what  belonged  to  his  office,  even 
nded  with  a  very  aflrightening  danger.  For 
sar  1634,  as  the  plague  raged  fhriously  in 
nd   many  of    the  merchants  fled  two    days 
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joumejr  firom  it,  and  diralt  in  tents  on  tbe  mrmniriMJ  i 
he  had  that  holj  confidgnee  in  the  Piondonee  of  G#fe|^ 
and  that  leadineaa  to  meet  Hie  good  pleaauie,  what«MB|||^ 
ahonld  he,-  that  though  he  Tiaited  them  that  wen  kilki^^ 
ooontrj,  he,  for  the  moat  part,  oontmoed  lo  asaial  aal  ^ 
comfort  thoae  who  had  afaat  up  themaelfea  in  the  di§»  ^ 
And  indeed,  the  mevoj  of  GkMl  (aa  he  moat  ikmakhUt  m 
acknowledged  in  a  letter  aent  a  litde  after  to  ft  ^ ' 
in  Oxford)  waa  aignally  manifoated,  at  tbe  time, 
him,  and  all  our  nation  belonging  to  that 
For  though  the  peatilence  waatad  bejond  the  ^^     . 

of  former  timea,  not  oeaaing,  aa  uanal]|j,  at  the  entnow  !j 
of  the  dog-daja,  all  the  Eni^iiah  were  preaerfed,  aa 
thej  that  continiied  in  the  town  aa  thej  that  fled 
it    God   oorered  them  with  Hia  protection,  and 
their  ahield  and  bockler  againat  that  tenible  deaUni 
tion :   "  A  thousand  foil  at  their  aide,  and  thfrniaanda  at 
their  right  hand,  and  yet  it  did  not  come  ni|^ 

But  he  knew  the  adfantagea  aa  well  aa  tbe 
tagea  of  hia  poaition,  eqpeoiallj  aa  tiiaj  nlalad  la 
farourite  atndiea.  He  immediately  engaged  a 
in  the  Arabic  tongue,  and  a  serrant  of  the  nation  for 
the  purpose  of  familiar  oonverse  in  it ;  and  he  unds^ 
took  the  translatum  of  several  Arabic  booka,  amoog 
which  was  a  collection  of  6000  proverba.  Hating  re- 
ceived a  commission  horn  Dr.  Land,  then  Biahop  of 
London,  for  the  purchaae  of  Oreek  coina,  and  Omsk 
and  oriental  manuscripts,  he  employed  himself  in  its 
execution;  nor  amidst  these  literaiy  laboms  did  be 
neglect  the  prqper  dutiea  of  hia  offloe,  but  diaohaiged 
them  with  great  fidelity,  even  when  th^  es^ooed  him 
to  imminent  danger  from  the  plague.  In  lOM,  being 
informed  by  Laud  of  his  intention  of  nominating  him 
the  first  profossor  of  the  Arabic  lecture  founded  by  that 
munificent  prelate  at  Oxford,  he  returned  to  occupy  a 
place  so  conformable  to  his  wishes.  To  this,  after  taking 
tbe  degree  of  B.D.,  he  waa  formally  appointed  in  August, 


ofjtj  he  emplajed  himaelf  in  perfectixig  his  know- 

f  the  oriental  tongaes,  and  in  purchasing  manu- 

for  Aichbishop  Land,  and  he  also  officiated  as  chap-  ij 

the  English  ambassador.    In  1640,  he  set  out  on  a^ 

BD,  end  paasing  through  Paris,  had  an  interview 

0  illiutaekiiu  Grotius,  who  was  much  gratified  on 
— iwlfncl  by  him  on  an  Arabic  translation  of  his 
tMwk  De  Yeritate  GhristianaB  Beligionis.  While 
m,  and  on  the  ioad»  he  heard  of  the  commotions 
^eiidy  and  on  his  arriyal  he  found  his  liberal 
,  lisnd,  a  pfiaoner  in  the  Tower.     Here  h^  imme- 

vinled  Uie  anhhiahop,  and  their  interview  was  ' 

If  on  both  aidea.    Poeock  then  went  to  Oxford, 

he  found  that  the  arphbishop  had  settled  the 
t  profonofahip  in  perpetuity  by  a  grant  of  lands. 
nr  xeaomed  hia  leoture  and  his  private  studies. 
LI  he  beoama  acquainted  with  Selden,  who  was  at 
use  piepaiing  tor  the  press  some  part  of  £uty- 

1  Annali»  in  Latin  and  Arabic,  which  he  published 
or  following,  under  the  title  of  Origines  Alexan- 
;  and  PoieodK  aaaisted  him  in  collating  and  extract- 
Bin  the  Aiabie  MSS.  at  Oxford. 
IMS,  he  waa  presented  by  his  college  to  the  living 

i^All^  '  in  'RArlcRViirft  r   tiv\A  Vifi    Rftt   hitnsftlf  with   his 


DA^■  And  bkwm  fk^rOMHim  of -Aofabtetog^  MHUk 

h6  would  liol*iW|||eOt,  ttlMil:''^4hi0  4l4HirlMii  •  -Ibo^  hiUPf 
to  be  allMyt.  bome  bjFhtttlMlfi'fce  MiUMlMMfe^y^ 
*n  ftsditafit  inmi  Oielbfdi-  to  piMtfh  ill  ^Stub  tllfenlMft; 

Hit  MAIOfis -IIIMm'ib.JIMIItli^lSd'bf  Itf^  ds  l»^  te-ttMM 

ttsiad  to  tbo  {MM«ottft^tbl*  ^NM&Jto  lM«r'*tIl»tti-^  >F 
though  miek4#  he  pitgillMI  Hi  ^tf^^oiMMty  ffMi  tM^ 
elMbofati)  «ad  Mil  toT  dltlNl  «ild:<M|ior  iMuftifigt^  tl» 
diiDoone»  he  MitMd'4n'-liis^!|il^  mi%  (iltfiiWd 
eMf,  hwriug  lioUliltiir^il^.lhdttf  Irhfadi  M^ 
boftbovu  lM.<)lflusMes,.ttatt  itflbft^^ 
•ttdiMt;^  He.'QOiMMfilytaptfi  wlih  «ii^  otpltMilioirid 
the  tiaii'hi  liiido  ahotee  ^  -MMMihgillie  MMe^  itii 
obHdM^Md  4ftMl%ftlir  MAtghi  U-i  Mmu  to-ttoM 
wUtarver.  mi  oontafttiod  in  it  MlAdft^  16^  »  good  jUHi 
add ywoninietidfed  it  tohln  hiMnMr ^^vMi  ugrMlikM 
of  tpkinial  logiittieiils,  ttild^l  th0  motl^  ^bfteb-  ifs* 
petndMOlt  likely-  to  ptwiil  witiib  thoM. .  ->  Add  «•  hi 
eaielhilf  «fotd«d  tbo-^ov  ^oid^Miiitilioli  of  loacnltig^ 
io  ho  woldd'MC,  hy  ftnj^  mottis,  iiidttlgi'  htmoelf  iaihi 
pMictioi^  of  Ihooe  .Mrti»  which  ut  thut  Hfne  wore  .^oif 
oomidoli^  ttDd  -muQh  admired. by  ordinuy  peoplo.  Svoh 
wtio  distonioiui  of  thi  eounteuiikceakid  ittiiige  gtufo, 
%  violent  and  mmatuMd  wmy  of.  tpeiddng,  aad  cftotid 
words  ted  phi' mm,  wlMi  boiiig  out  of  the  oidiiiarf  wa)^ 
mio  tfaevofcro  imppoaed.  Io  eipaaaa  aotaowhat  wy 
in7atoilou%  iBd^  in  a  high  dogii^  apiiiCQal.  Tfaottf^  no 
body  eohM  jba  aioio  «AWiIli&g  ahan  ho  aria  to  naake 
people  uneasy,  if  it  Mi  poaaiblo  lot.  hiUI  to  awaid  Hi 
yet  neidler  did  Ua  natuiral  tampor  praraii  with  him. 
nor  any  other  donaMeratiott  tempt  him,  to  bo  atlent, 
where  vepvoof  wu  neeeaaarf .  With  a  eaumge,  ther»> 
fiie»  beooming  an  ambaaaador  of  Jeaua  Christ,  he 
boldly  dedared  against  the  ains  of  the  timea ;  wmming 
thooe  who  were  under  his  earn,  as  against  all  proline 
and  immoral  practiooa,  so  against  those  schisms  and 
divisions,  whi^  were  now  breaking  in  upon  the  Church, 


,  to  do  ftU  tfae  good  he  was 
e  of,  made  him  shine  bb  "  >  light  in  tfae  world." 
oinister  that  thus  acquitted  himself,  one  would 
Bhoald  have  met  with  much  esteem,  and  all 
lable  good  usage  from  his  whole  parish ;  but  the 
■  wtt  otherwise;  he  was  one  of  those  excellent 
a,  ThMzt  the  brightest  Tiitne  has  not  been  able 
in  fimn  an  evil  treatment;   yes,  that  upon  ao- 

erm  of  what  waa  highly  Tslaable  in  them,  have 
Dontemned,  reproached,  and  injurioaal;  handled. 
ftw,  indeed,  of  tfaoae  nnder  his  care,  had  a  just 
of  lufl  worth,  and  paid  him  all  the  respect  that 
le  to  it ;  bnt  the  behsTiour  of  the  greater  number 
lefa,  H  cotild  not  but  often  much  discompose  and 

him.    Hia  care  not  to  amuse  his  hearers,  with 

which  they  oonld  not  understand,  gave  some  of 
oeoasion  to  entertun  very  contemptible  thoughts 

learning,  and  to  speak  of  him  accordingly.  So 
Dfl  of  his  Oxfind  Mends,  as  he  trarelled  through 
•J,  inquiring,  for  hia  diTersion,  of  some  people, 
raa  their  minister,  and  how  they  liked  him, 
id  ftom  them  this  answer :  "  Our  parson  is  one 
■ooock,  a  plain,  honest  man;   but  master,"  eud 


tot  BOOOQft 

<panBt  him.  BtcauM  «f  thk^  Mflh  im  lus  pariih,  $$ 
had  been  Beducod  iato  Urn  mm/natm  of  Ambi  vhft  mH 
now  •ndetfouriiig  tht  <mrthiwr  both  ^  C&mvdh  iai 
ttile»  wtM  rai4y»  vpM  •vtqrxMtMioa,  to  bottew  onhn 
th«  in  suuMs  thaii  00  amA  in  Qt6» «(  "  »  mm  niMiilii 
to  railing  »ad  Wttertiiii;  awiaKgnant  and  «aa  PoffaUly 
aflbctad."  But  dhDatoam  and  wproaahftil  langnaga  wm 
not  the  oolj  griofiaiDaa  whieh  Ihia  good  aa» 
tadar.  Thai  imome^  whiali  tha  lana  af  CM  and 
had  nado  hia  jnaft  ri^U  and  which  he  atara^  andUr 
foorad  to  laoQiYo  «idi  aa  rnnoh  paaaa  aa  oii^  he.  mm 
thought  toe  avch  ibr^hisi,  and  tba^  atndiad  to  leaaanil 
in  all  tha  wajB  thq^  OQOU :  hariekia  what  thy  aaUad  eah 
witting  him  in  hia  tithaa,  «f  tha  Qontrihatiom  aadgml 
taxea  whioh  were  ftaqnantlj  eoiaclad,  a  aim  mnoh  Y\\j$mi 
tha  juBt  prapoftion  waa  atiU  aUottad  to  him ;  and  wh« 
anj  foraaa  woia  quaftemd  in  that  parish,  aa  oooaidenUi 
nnmban  often  weia,  ha  was  auie  to  h«fa  a  douUe^  if  nil 
agvtatar,  ahaio. 

Thia  usage  oould  not  but  aeam  leiy  sUanga  to  a  maiii 
who  had  bean  tvaatad  with  mspeet  and  cifUitj.bj  all  aoili 
of  peraona  whom  he  had  hitharto  eonveraad  with ;  and  il 
waa  imposaibla  for  him  to  refloot  upon  suoh  unauilaUa 
retunis,  without  a  great  deal  of  diaquiet.  and  ywy  malan* 
oholj  thou^ta«  The  baibaroua  people  of  Byiia  aal 
Turkej,  whom  he  formerly  oomplainad  of*  appoared  to 
him  now  of  muoh  greater  humani^  than  many  of  tboea 
ha  waa  engaged  to  lire  with.  There  Us  aiaked  wtoa 
had  won  upon  Mahomatana.  and  bad  made  Ofoa  Jena 
and  Friars  mvarehim;  but  these  oharmahad,  at  thia  tima» 
a  eontraiyelfoot  on  the  pretenders  to  saintahip  and  purer 
ordinances  at  home.  And  he,  who,  whan  at  Aleppo, 
still  longed  to  be  in  England,  aa  the  moat  agraeaUa 
place  in  the  worid,  now  eonaidered  an  abode  in  tha  Eaal 
as  a  very  dcairabla  bWssing.  Yea,  to  such  a  degree  of 
unearinaaa  did  tha  puUio  ealamitiaa,  aod  tha  particular 
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aft  WBS  STMT  daf  flXFiVistd  with,  at  Ica^h  ctnj 
L  be  begtti  to  form  ■  Jmi^  of  leaving  bia  aatin 
or  ever,  and  epeoJingUie  Temaiiider  of  hia  dayg 

Alflpptf  or  ConKwatinople :  in  which  places, 
former expertMce,  hf  ibou^l  he  miffbt  prattiiM 
'ew«r  injums.  tind  more  quiet  and  poace<.  But 
rtlMr  consideTBtion,  nitd  i  dus  usa  of  thou 
iMiicti  both  reanoti  u  afforded  him,  ho 

lib  mind  MgHiiKt  the  :  I  sucb  trials,  and 

*1o  poeseBS  bis  mn)  ii  «."     He  verr  well 

K^is  [he  part  of"  n  g  lier  of  Jesus  Chriat, 

^  faard^hip."  and  ihM  -at  has  devoted  him- 

Iin>t4  of  the  Gfcspnl,  E  uBiT  in  "  aflliotioM 

IHl-s,  by  htmouT  and  ,  by  evil  report 

I  good,  to  Aftprov*  hi  sinister  of  Ood." 

hred  too,  that  Im  oa  «  not  ■t«^iar.  but 
taa  (MfTiTTifin,  at  that  lime,  tn  aUnant  all  other! 
RK  MlHo^  thton^iottt  tbe  nation,  vriio  would 
oar  tbe  ^c^l«  in  sure  aeon  able  thing's,  nor 
to  Hfiiawfst  «omptia)acios.  And  be  was  very 
fled,  tfeat  all  the  evil  tbAt  eonxs  to  piuR  in  the 
I  still  orerraled  bj  the  Pro\'ii}ence  of  that  all- 
,  irho,  in  the  moral  n  well  a«  the  natural  world, 
;ht  out  of  darkness,  and  order  out  of  confusion 
will  make  "  all  things  work  tO|;;ether  for  good  to 
1  love  mm."  Upon  inch  reflections  as  these, 
,  be  resolv'od  to  stand  bis  ground,  and  to  per- 

tfoitbfal  discharge  of  all  the  duties  be  was 
netwitbstandiiig  all  the  difliculties  that  attended 
ing  tbm  laid  aside  all  ihonghts  of  a  remove,  to 
mU  of  the  enre«  of  hn«isekeeping,  and  tbe  m»jiag<:- 
1  family,  and  to  fane  the  coimfort  of  an  agreeable 

■midst  tiie  tro«Ales  he  was  exposed  to,  he 
>  tbink  of  a  wife.  And  Providence  direoted 
K  choice  of  b  very  prudent  and  virtuous  gentle- 
iKwly.  Mbt7,  tlK  dnigiiter  of  Tliomas  BardeU, 
W«H  VilmOam,  ia  Uampsbire.  wluiin  he  mart 
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lied  about  the  begiimiiig  of  the  year  1646,  and  by  whom 
God  was  pleased  to  bless  him  with  nine  children,  ail 
sons  and  three  daughters. 

Immediately  after  the  execntion  of  Archbishop  Laud, 
the  profits  of  Pooock's  professorship  were  seized  by  the 
sequestrators,  as  part  of  that  prelate^s  estate.  But  in 
1647,  the  salary  of  the  lecture  was  restored  by  the  inte^ 
position  of  Selden,  who  had  oonsiderable  interest  with 
the  usurpers.  In  1648,  on  the  reooommendation  of  Dr. 
Sheldon  and  Dr.  Hammond,  Pocock  was  nominated 
Hebrew  professor,  with  the  oanonry  of  Christ  Churoh 
annexed,  by  Charles  I.,  then  a  prisoner  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight  In  1640,  he  published  his  Specimen  Historic 
Arabum.  This  consists  of  extracts  from  the  work  of 
Abulfaragius,  in  the  original  Arabic,  together  with  a 
Latin  Torsion  and  copious  notes.  In  November,  1650, 
he  was  ejected  from  his  canonry  of  Christ  Church,  for 
refusing  to  take  the  Engagement,  and  soon  after  a  vote 
passed  for  depriving  him  of  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic 
lectures  ;  but  upon  a  petition  from  the  heads  of  houses 
at  Oxford,  the  masters,  scholars,  &c,,  two  only  of  the 
whole  number  of  subscribers  being  loyalists,  this  vote 
was  reversed,  and  he  was  suffered  to  enjoy  both 
places. 

In  1655,  a  more  ridiculous  instance  of  persecution  was 
intended,  and  would  have  been  inflicted,  if  there  had 
not  yet  been  some  sense  and  spirit  left,  even  among 
those  who  had  contributed  to  bring  on  such  calamities. 
It  appears  that  some  of  his  parishioners  had  presented 
an  information  against  him  to  the  commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  Parliament,  '*  for  ejecting  ignorant,  scanda- 
lous, insufficient,  and  negligent  ministers."  But  the 
connexion  of  the  name  of  Pocock  with  such  epithets 
was  too  gross  to  be  endured,  and,  we  are  told,  filled 
several  men  of  great  fame  and  eminence  at  that  time  at 
Oxford  with  indignation :  in  consequence  of  which  they 
resolved  to  wait  upon  the  conunissioners,  and  expostulate 


hmtAejhtd  tonwd  oat  ft  num  for  huuffieuney, 
the  laarned,  not  of  Ei^nnd  only,  bat  of  all 
■o  jtutlj  adniired  for  his  vast  koowledge  and 
oaij  ■ecoinpliBbmAnts.  The  cotbiniraioiiers 
y  Bodh  noitified  at  the  ranonatrancea  of  ao 
aaaOt  wtn,  oqieaiallj  of  Dr.  Owen,  in  whom 
Bdsnoe,  tbonght  it  best  to  eitri- 
I  from  thair  dilemma  b^  dischar^ng 
mn  anj  fbrther  attendance.  In  the  same  year 
■iMd  Ilia  PortK  Uoaia,  being  aix  prefatory  dia- 
nf  Mows  Xumonidea'a  Oommentaiy  npon  the 
wbicli  in  the  ori^nal  were  Arabic,  expreaaed  in 
flliuactcn,  together  widi  hia  own  Latin  trana* 
r  tbMBi  and  a  ymj  large  appendix  of  miacella- 
olM.  In  165T,  Walton'a  oelebrated  Polyglott 
I,  in  wliiob  Focoek  had  a  onuidenble  share. 
ilktad^iB  AnhM  Pentatench,  and  drew  up  a 
MDoeming  the  Arabic  Versions  of  that  part  of 
e,  utd  the  reason  of  the  TRrioofl  readings  in 
Eta  oontribntad  the  bian  of  some  valuable  MSS. 
I  own  eoUeetian,  tiz. — ^The  Oospela  in  Persian, 
M  ICS.  at  the  whole  Old  Teatament,  and  two 
rtiao  1189.,  together  with  an  Ethiopic  MS.  of 
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LM):  m^iaaA  in.  ids  CmiHirT  «£ 
bf   wamaal   to    cbs    HdflOffr 

of  D  J>.      Ll  A» 
tiVraficy  of  Me.  Bovk^  «» 


ius 

«£ 
P^jcoek  ■  den^  n  ikv  votk  ««,  wt  wIt  to 
of  Anfaim  |ww.uj»  iMrt  ab^  10 
of  the  AnbK  ttngne  bor  cbj  to  tliow 
voziIt  it;  aad  bis  noftes.  nwittiining  a  gnmmatioil 
ezplaaotiofi  of  oil  the  woidi  of  this  anchor,  wore  oa- 
qiustioDoblj  oerrieeofale  for  ptomodng  tho  knoviedgo  of 
that  langoa^ft.  In  1663,  he  pobliaheiL  at  Oxford,  hia 
moat  naelBl  votk,  the  vholeof  Ahalfitraginsa  Hiatocia 
DrnaatianiiD,  3  vola,  4t0L  In  1677.  he  paUiahcd  hia 
Coiomeiitarf  00  the  Prophecj  of  Mkah  and  Malachi ; 
in  16<55,  OD  that  of  Hoaea;  and  in  1%Q1»  on  that  ol 
JoeL  In  167-l«  he  had  poblished,  at  the  ospenae  ol 
the  nnrranitj.  hia  Aiahic  trantlation  of  the  Charoh 
Catechiam  and  the  Litnigj,  Le  The  Morning  and 
Erening  Pn^en.  The  Order  of  Adminiatering  Bapdam 
and  the  Lord^a  Sapper,  and,  Tho  Thirty-nine  Artideo. 
He  died  on  the  10th  September,  1691,  after  a  gradnal 
dfccaj  of  aome  montha,  in  hia  eightjr-aeventh  year. 

Of  thia  great  man.  Dr.  Tvella  mnarka,  "that  all  hie 
worda  and  actiona  carried  in  them  a  deep  and  unfeigned 
tense  of  religion  and  true  piety ;  God  was  the  beginning 
Afid  tlie  end  of  hia  aUidiea  and  underukinga ;  to  Hia 
glorj  they  were  deroted,  and  professedly  finished  by 
His  help,  aa   appeara   by   ezpreaaiona,  aometimea  in 
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Anhic  «nd  Hebrew,  and  at  other  time*  in  Euglialt, 
Kiiich  ire  find  not  only  in  hJs  printed  worka,  but  nls* 
ID  his  DMe-booka,  and  wrilings  of  aaj  account 

"lo  bis  public  duties  of  reiigion  he  was  very  puno- 
taal:  ni]  the  time  he  resided  at  Cliriat  Chunili,  nhieh 
wu  BioTv  dian  Ihirt7  years,  hs  was  seldom  absent  from 
mbedral  prayers,  oft  freijueniing  them,  whifQ  lie  wag 
Bnl  thought  veil  enough  to  go  ahroud  upon  any  other 

"In  his  pastoml  capacity,  so  long  as  he  resided  con- 
Hantl;  at  Cbildrj.  he  shewed  the  greatest  diligence  and 
[blhfiil&ess.  prcsuhing  twice  every  Lord's  Day,  and 
cibchisiQg  likewise,  when  the  length  of  days  would 
feimit  him.  N'or  was  ho  less  exact  in  discharging  the 
pri*ile  duties  of  his  fiiDction,  such  as  visiting  sick  and 
attrient  people,  and  the  like ;  and  during  that  part  of 
hi*  lift-  in  which  his  atteiiJanw  upon  his  profe^nor^hipa 
and  canonical  residence  called  him  to  Oxford  for  the 
greatest  part  of  the  year,  he  took  a  most  cooscientioua 
care  to  supply  his  absence  by  an  able  curate,  of  whom 
be  strictly  required  the  same  laborious  course  of  duty, 
knd  for  bis  encouragement,  allowed  him  flFiy  pounds 
per  aonum,  besides  surplice  fees,  all  which  amounted 
(0  more  than  a  fourth  part  of  the  then  value  of  ib&t 
rectory. 

■'  As  a  member  and  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
liod,  though  with  all  due  charity  to  those,  who,  on  the 
More  of  conscience,  dissented  from  her,  he  steadily  con- 
formed to  her  appoinlmenta,  highly  reverenced  and  ap- 
proved every  part  of  her  constiluliou.  In  subscribing 
(0  her  articles  his  hand  and  heart  went  together,  being 
an  enemy  to  all  prevarication,  however  coloured  or  pal- 
liated by  subtle  distinctions.  He  seemed  from  his 
tenth  to  have  imbibed,  among  other  eminent  divines 
of  those  times,  an  opinion  of  the  illegality  of  usury, 
or  at  least  to  have  entertained  scruples  about  its  lawful- 
ness ;  but  this  appeared  rather  from  his  constant  prac- 
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tice  of  lending  money  ireelj,  than  from  any  open  avoind 
of  his  sentiments  in  that  point :  his  friends  could  never 
get  from  him  his  reasons  against  usury,  and  the  caute 
of  his  reservedness  was,  that  the  thing  being  allowed 
by  our  laws,  and  not  disappro?ed  by  the  Church,  he 
would  disturb  neither  by  his  private  opinion.  How 
many  uncharitable  disputes  would  be  prevented,  if  every 
Christian  was  endued  with  this  laudable  moderation! 
But  so  long  as  it  is  fashionable  to  have  no  concern 
for  the  peace  of  the  Church,  nor  reverence  for  authority, 
controversies  about  religion  will  increase  till,  without 
some  gracious  interposition  of  Providence,  they  eat  out 
out  the  vitals  of  it. 

"  It  would  be  endless  to  enumerate  all  the  virtuee 
of  this  excellent  man,  or  to  be  particular  about  the 
constancy  and  frequency  of  his  devotions,  with  his  family, 
and  in  his  closet ;  his  strict  manner  of  observing  pub- 
lic fasts,  his  undissembled  grief  at  hearing  God  s  name 
profaned,  or  the  Lord's  Day  unhallowed,  or  the  recital 
of  any  gross  immorality :  but  above  all,  his  charity 
under  each  branch  of  it,  giving  and  forgiving,  was  most 
exemplary. 

"The  largeness  of  a  family  was,  in  his  judgment, 
no  excuse  for  scanty  alms-giving :  but  besides  the  poor 
whom  he  daily  relieved  at  his  door,  he  gave  to  others 
quarterly  allowances.  His  charitable  disposition  was 
60  notorious,  and  brought  such  numbers  of  necessitous 
objects  to  him,  that  Dean  Fell,  himself  a  most  muni- 
ficent i)er8on,  used  complainingly  to  tell  Dr.  Pocock, 
that  he  drew  all  the  poor  of  Oxford  into  the  college." 
^Life  by  Twells, 
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Rkoinali)   Pole   was  born  in   1500,   at   Stoverton.  or 
btourton  Castle,  in  Staffordshire.      He  was  cousin  to 
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Henry  VII.,  hia  mother  being  the  donghter  of  ihe 
"fclse,  fleeting,  peijiired  Clarence,"  brolhiT  of  Edwanl 
iV.,  who  had  niarried  Richard  de  la  Pole,  Lord  Mouta* 
BUB.  He  was  edocated  first  by  the  Cftnhusiaas  of  SheDe> 
■Hr  Bicbmond,  in  Surrey,  where  there  vfaa  a  granimai 
Mluwl.  He  staid  there  five  years;  and  then  entered 
■  >  □ob^eman  in  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  where  an 
tfanment  waa  assigned  him  in  the  president's  lodg. 
tags.  Thomas  Linacre  and  William  Lntimer  wera 
Ub  tolora.  Few  things  could  prcire  the  neceesily  of 
tRtfunnatutn  in  the  Church  more  then  the  f&ct  that, 
•fctn  be  was  only  aerenteen  yemrs  of  age.  being  a 
Itrman,  he  was  nominated  by  the  king.  Prebendary 
rf  Rosoombe,  in  the  Cathedral  of  Salisbury;  and  held 
«ltb  ibM  Btall  the  Prebend  of  Yatminster  Secunda, 
in  the  same  church.  Soon  after,  be  had  the  Deanery 
■3f  Wimburne  Minster,  together  wjlh  the  Deanery  of 
Eieter,  conferred  upon  him.  He  had  gradiiateJ  in 
1515.  bnt  he  was  not  in  holy  orders,  nor  had  even 
wwited  the  first  tonsure,  till  the  very  day  on  which 
be  wa?   appointed  a  cardinal  by  the  pope. 

In  1510,  the  youthfid  dean  visited  the  University 
of  Padna:  which,  according  to  Erasmus,  was,  at  that 
time,  the  Athens  of  Europe.  On  hia  return  to  England, 
ia  1526.  ho  was  received  at  court  with  every  demon- 
tTration  of  esteem  and  favour  by  Henry  VIIL  and  Queen 
Cuherine.  This  princess  had  felt  all  the  horrors  of 
ih^p  blootiy  policy  by  which  tlie  death  of  the  Earl  of 
Tarwick  was  made  a  necessary  stipulation  to  her  mar- 
riage, and  had  often  signified  her  forebodings  of  the 
leogeance  which  would  wait  on  it.  Il  was  apprehended 
that  the  title  of  the  House  of  York  might  one  day 
ttvive  in  this  young  prince;  and  Henry  VIL  and 
Ferdinand  bad  got  rid  of  those  fears,  by  an  expedient 
fuiled  to  both  their  characters;  and,  by  adding  the 
mockery  of  justice  to  murder,  had,  on  a  pretended 
conspiracy,  taken  away  the  life  a  Prince,  whose  only 
L   3 
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guilt  was  his  Teladon  to  the  oiown.  The  queen  hi 
already  done  eyerything  in  her  power  to  atone  for  tli 
sin,  and  repair  the  iigurj  of  so  foul  a  deed.  The  Cooi 
teas  of  Salishurj,  modier  to  Reginald  Pole,  being  sisti 
to  the  unfortunate  Tictim  of  her  father*a  jealousy,  ah 
committed  the  care  of  the  Princess  Maiy^s  educatio 
to  her;  treated  her  and  and  all  her  children  witi 
remarkable  afieotion;  and  was  accustomed  to  say,  hi 
mind  would  never  be  at  ease,  unless  the  croim  reverts 
again  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick's  family,  by  a  marrii| 
of  one  of  his  sister's  sons  to  her  daughter ;  and  tfan 
some  reparation  made  for  the  izyustioe  done  to  111 
brother:  and  amongst  all  that  lady's  numerous  oi 
spring,  she  had  ever  shewn  a  predilection  to  Reginalk 
But,  notwithstanding  the  advantages  of  such  a  podtm 
and  the  sunshine  of  royal  favour  which  enoompaass 
him,  he  resolved  to  withdraw  from  it.  The  cow 
was  become  a  scene  of  intrigue,  to  which  his  broai 
was  a  stranger.  He  vras  a  constant  witness  to  th 
wanderings  of  a  prince,  to  whom  he  had  the  highei 
obligations,  and  whom  he  loved  with  all  the  sinoeri) 
of  a  loyal  and  thankful  heart:  nor  would  his  intS) 
rity  allow  him  to  interest  himself  less  in  the  eai 
and  honour  of  the  Queen,  who  vras  now  treated  wl 
coldness  and  disregard.  However,  that  this  retrs 
might  not  give  offence,  or  draw  on  him  his  displeasvi 
he  allied  a  desire  of  prosecuting  his  studies,  whs 
he  should  meet  with  fbwer  avocations;  and  obtain 
his  mi|jesty*s  consent  to  go  to  the  Carthusians 
Shene,  where  he  had  passed  several  years  of  h 
youth,  and  where  there  was  a  very  handsome  hooi 
and  every  thing  fitted  to  his  purpose  within  the  ind 
sure  of  that  monastery. 

The  question  of  the  king's  divorce,  of  which  i 
account  is  given  in  the  Life  of  Cranmer,  soon  aft 
arose,  and  Pole  sympathizing  with  Catherine  of  Arago 
and  naturally  wishing  to  be  out  of   the  way,  ma( 


Itif  denire  of  eompleting  his  theological  Bodies,  a  pies 
fw  Lis  goJDg  to  P&ris,  where  he  remftined  till  October, 
](3(i. 

But  change  of  place,  did  not  save  him  from  respon- 
Bbility  «nd  trouble.  The  agents  of  Hcnij  VI 11.  who 
hid  detenaiiM^d  to  consult  the  universities  of  Europe, 
tgipectiitg  tiie  divorce,  orriTed  at  Paris,  and  Pole  waa 
Mfioted  to  concur  with  them  in  procuring  the  decision 
ft  the  Universitj  of  Paris  in  the  kings  favour.  As  thii 
(finioii  was  eontrarf  to  Pole's  Bentiraents,  be  vta  thrown 
iniii  a  perplexity,  from  which  be  endeavoured  to  extricate 
huuMlf  bjr  pleading  his  unfitness  for  such  a  business ; 
but  he  oonld  not  tliereby  escape  the  king's  displeasure. 
After  bis  return,  therefore,  he  thought  it  advisable  again 
to  retire  to  Shene,  where  he  spent  two  years  more,  no- 
iMil«»ted,  But  Henry's  impatience  under  the  delays 
be  met  with  respiting  the  divorce  baving  brouglit 
him  to  the  final  resolution  of  throwing  himself  upon 
the  support  of  his  own  subjects,  it  became  a  step  of 
importance  to  gain  over  a  person  of  Pole's  rank  and 
reputation.  Both  hopea  aud  menaces  were  therefore 
employed  to  shake  him,  and  he  was  persuaded  to  wait 
npon  the  king  in  order  to  give  him  all  the  satisfaction 
in  his  power.  Conscience,  however,  prevented  bim  from 
concurring  in  the  arguments  for  the  divorce  ;  and  though 
he  was  dismissed  with  tokens  of  regard,  yet  he  thought 
it  prudent  again  to  withdraw  to  the  continent.  He  took 
np  his  abode  successively  at  Avignon,  Padua,  and 
Venice,  applying  assiduously  to  the  study  of  divinity, 
and  cultivating  friendships  with  the  moat  eminent  char- 
scters  for  learning  and  piety. 

In  the  meantime  Henry  had  proceeded  to  extremities 
in  bis  favourite  plans.  He  had  divorced  Catharine, 
married  Anne  Boleyn,  and  retaliated  the  hostility  of 
ihe  Roman  See,  by  declaring  himself  head  of  the  Eng- 
tiih  Church.  He  procured  a  book  to  be  written  in 
defence  of  this  title,  by  Dr.  Sampson,  Bishop  of  Chi- 
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cheater,  winch  he  catued  to  be  tnaumitled  to  Pole, 
perhaps  hoping  that  he  might  be  convineed  by  its  ftigi»> 
ments.  This,  however,  was  so  hx  from  taking  places 
that  Pole,  now  thonmghlj  imbued  with  the  masdms  of 
Rome,  Ibrgot  all  the  moderatioa  of  his  character,  and 
drew  up  a  Treatise,  "De  Unitale  Eoolesiastica,'*  in 
which  he  used  very  hanh  language  both  to  Sampson 
and  the  king,  comparing  the  latter  to  Nebuchadnezzar, 
and  eren  exciting  the  emperor  to  revenge  the  ii^jniy 
offered  to  his  aunt  He  sent  his  woric  to  Heniy,  who 
could  not  fail  to  be  much  displeased  with  its  contents* 
as  were  indeed  some  of  the  writer's  friends  in  Engiand. 
Henry  dissembled  his  lesentment,  and  invited  Pole*  to 
come  over  in  order  to  explain  some  passages  in  his 
Treatise  for  his  satisfaction ;  but  his  kinsman  was  toe 
wary  to  expose  himself  to  the  fate  of  More  and  Fisher. 

The  king  now  kept  no  measures  with  him,  but  with- 
drew his  pension,  alienated  his  preferments,  and  caused 
a  bill  of  attainder  to  be  passed  against  him.  But  Pole 
had  now  a  new  sovereign.  By  Paul  III.  he  was  nomi- 
nated a  cardinal,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Hallam,  he 
became  an  active  instrument  of  the  pope  in  fomenting 
rebellion  in  England.  At  his  own  solicitation  he  was 
appointed  Legate  to  the  Low  Countries,  in  15S7,  with 
the  sole  ol^ect  of  keeping  alive  the  flame  of  the  Northern 
Rebellion,  and  exciting  foreign  powers  as  well  as  the 
English  nation  to  restore  Popery  by  force,  if  not  to 
dethrone  Henry.  It  is  difficult,  says  the  historian, 
not  to  suspect  that  he  was  influenced  by  ambitious 
views  in  a  proceeding  so  treasonable  and  so  little  in 
accordance  with  his  polished  manners  and  temperate 
life.  Philips,  his  able  and  artAil  biographer,  both 
proves  and  glories  in  his  treason. 

Upon  tho  failure  of  these  designs,  he  was  sent  as 
legate  to  Viterbo,  where  he  remainded  till  1 548.  In 
that  year  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  three  Papal 
legates  to  the  Council  of  Trent ;    and  when  it  was 


:iiii]  the  Ivnity  he  shewed  to  some  Piotestants 
.  n-.r-  ii'lL-JL'cd  as  fiiriliiT  grounds  for  suspect- 
:jjh<ij:  vet  of  his  attachment  to  the  interests  of 
See  he  bad  given  such  valid  pnwfa  as  trould 

it  to  be  doubtrd.  He  was  tberefure  confi- 
mplojed  ia  the  political  affairs  of  the  Boman 
ig  the  lite  of  Paul,  aod  at  that  pontiff's  death 
lit  was  seriously  thought  of  as  his  successor, 
irin:;  the  cahals  of  the  conclave,  he  was  twice 
•uiiualeil ;  and  at  the  second  time  was  waited 
at  iii};ht  bv  the  cardinals  to  pcribrm  the  cere- 
idoratinn.  But  his  scrupulosity  in  objecting 
ji:ason:Lble  hour,  and  iusisting  upon  a  delay 
Oil.  gave  them  time  to  change  their  minds, 
.ij  iiii^iscd  the  tiara. 

is  he  retired  to  the  Benedictine  monastery  at 

in  the  territory  of  Venice,  and  there  he  re- 

il  the  year  1&&3,  when  on  the   accession  of 

was  invited  to  return  to  England.  He  set 
tcmhor,  135 1,  but  being  detained  by  contrary 
Calais  until  November,  he  did  not  cross  the 

tb--  twenty-first  of  that  month  ;  tvhen  arriving 
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palaoe  at  Lambeth,  the  destiiied  pUee  of  his  midoM 
which  had  been  sumptnoosly  fitted  np  by  the  qtam 
for  the  purpoee.  On  the  S7th  he  went  to  the  poilii 
ment,  and  made  a  long  speeeh,  inviting  them  to 
reconciliation  with  the  See  of  Borne  liom  whenei 
he  said,  he  was  sent  by  the  oommon  pastor  of  Christa 
dom  to  reduce  them,  who  had  long  strayed  from  th 
inclosure  of  the  ChnrdL  On  the  30th,  the  speaks 
reported  to  the  commons  the  sabstance  of  this  speesh 
and  a  message  coming  from  the  lords  for  a  confeienoi 
in  order  to  prepare  a  supplication  to  be  reconciled  I 
the  See  of  Borne,  it  was  consented  to,  and  the  pedtisi 
being  agreed  on,  was  reported  and  approved  by  boti 
houses ;  so  that  being  presented  l^  them  on  their  knsi 
to  the  king  and  queen,  these  made  their  interessrioi 
with  the  cardinal^  who  thereupon  delivered  himself  ii 
a  long  speech,  at  the  end  of  which  he  granted  tha 
absolution.  This  done,  all  went  to  the  royal  chapel 
where  "Te  Deum  "  was  sung  on  the  occasion.  Tfaa 
the  pope*s  authority  being  now  restored,  the  cardiiu 
two  days  afterwards  made  his  public  entry  into  Londoi 
with  ail  the  solemnities  of  a  legate,  and  presently  ai 
about  the  business  of  reforming  the  Church,  of  whi 
they  called  heresy.  How  much  soever  he  had  formeri 
been  suspected  to  favour  the  Reformation ;  yet  he  seems 
now  to  be  much  altered,  knowing  that  the  Court  of  Ron 
kept  a  jealous  eye  upon  him  in  this  respect  He  then 
fore  expressed  great  detestation  of  the  Reformers,  nc 
did  he  converse  much  with  any  that  had  been  of  thi 
party.  He  came  into  England,  much  changed  fm 
that  freedom  of  conversation  he  had  formerly  practisec 
He  was  reserved  to  all,  spoke  little,  and  put  on  a; 
Italian  temper,  as  well  as  behaviour ;  making  Priuli  an 
Ormaneto,  two  Italians  whom  he  brought  with  him,  hi 
only  confidants.  In  the  meantime,  the  queen  dispatche 
ambassadors  to  Rome,  to  make  obedience  in  the  nam 
of  the  whole  kingdom  to  the  pope;   who  had  alrsad, 
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pwJiiimed  *  jubilee  on  that  occasion.  But  these  messi^- 
pn  b«d  scarce);  set  fool  on  Italian  ground,  when  the; 
»WB  infomicd  of  the  death  of  Julius,  and  the  election 
tf  Ifucelltis  bis  sncceseor ;  anil  thia  pontiff  dying  also 
Mh  after,  the  queen  upon  the  first  news  of  it,  reeom- 
MHldMl  ber  kinsman  to  the  popedom,  as  every  wny  the 
fUert  peraoa  for  it;  and  dispatches  were  accordingly 
nt  lo  Rome  for  the  purpose,  hnl  they  came  too  lata, 
httf  CftHiffa.  nho  took  the  name  of  Paul  IV.,  being 
4teUi  before  thdr  arrival. 

Tfaia  pope  who  had  never  liked  the  cardinal,  was  better 
[loil  with  Gartliner,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  whose 
Mifier  exactly  udiied  with  his  own.  In  this  disposition 
W  bvoorMl  Gardiner's  views  upon  the  See  of  Canterbury. 
loTW  Pole's  DominittioQ  to  that  dignity  confimied  by 
Ibe  pope,  until  after  the  death  of  this  rival.  The  queen 
L^nevcr,  conliiiing  in  Pole  for  tba  maiinijijiaont  and 
regulation  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  granted  him  a  licence 
to  bold  a  Synod  on  the  second  of  November,  1554.  In 
Ais  conventioD.  the  legate  proposed  the  next  year  a 
book  he  bad  prepared,  containing  such  regulations  as  he 
jogged  might  be  Ihe  best  means  of  extirpating  heresy ; 
iheu  were  passed  in  tlie  form  of  twelve  decrees,  and  they 
i»  so  many  proofs  of  bis  good  temper,  which  disposed 
him  not  to  set  the  clergy  upon  persecuting  tlic  Protes- 
Unis,  but  rather  lo  reform  themselves,  and  seek  to  reclaim 
"Jthers  by  a  good  esample,  as  the  surest  method  to  bring 
back  the  stragglers  into  the  fold.  How  unsuitably  to  the 
temper  of  these  decrees,  be  was  prevailed  upon  to  act  in 
lUDy  instances  afterwards,  is  well  known.  The  same 
thing  is  confessed  also  by  Burnet,  who,  moreover, 
pliinly  suggests  bis  belief  of  the  report,  that  Cran- 
mer's  execution  was  of  Pole's  procuring.  Jt  is,  indeed, 
nnething  remarkable,  that  though  the  cardinal  had 
hi*  cmigc  d'elire,  as  well  as  tvto  bulls  dispatched 
from  Borne,  for  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  soma 
numtha    before    Cranmera'a    death;     and   deferred  bis 
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consecration  thereto,  apparently  because  he  thought 
it  indecent  while  Cranmer  lived;  yet  he  chose  ta 
have  it  done  the  very  next  day  after  the  prelate^ 
execution ;  when  it  was  performed  by  the  Bishops  of 
London,  Ely,  Lincoln,  Rochester,  and  St  Asaph,  in  the 
Church  of  the  Gray  Friars  at  Greenwich.  On  the  28tb, 
he  went  in  state  to  Dow  Church,  where  the  Bishops  ol 
Worcester  and  Ely,  after  the  former  had  said  mass,  put 
the  pall  upon  him.  Thus  invested,  he  went  into  the 
pulpit,  and  made  a  sermon  about  the  origin,  use,  and 
matter  of  that  vestment,  and  on  the  3 1st  of  the  same 
month,  he  was  installed  by  his  commissary.  In  Novem 
ber,  the  same  year,  1556,  he  was  elected  chancellor  of  tlM 
University  of  Oxford,  and  soon  after  of  Cambridge :  and 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  following,  he  visited  both 
by  his  commissaries,  reforming  them  in  the  sense  of 
those  times,  but  not  without  committing  some  uncom- 
monly inhuman  persecutions. 

We  have  already  obser\'ed  how  unarceptable  he  was  to 
Paul  IV.,  who  now  sat  in  the  Papal  chair,  and  the  war 
which  England  was  drawn  into  with  France,  this  year 
by  King  Philip,  furnished  the  haughty  pontiff  with  a 
pretence  for  gratifying  his  ill  will  to  the  legate.  He  had 
passionately  espoused  the  quarrel  of  the  French  mon- 
arch, and  being  inflamed  to  see  England  siding  against 
his  friend,  he  resolved  to  revenge  it  on  Pole.  In  thia 
spirit  having  declared  openly  that  it  might  now  be  seen 
how  little  the  cardinal  regarded  the  apostolic  see,  when 
he  suffered  the  queen  to  assist  their  enemies  against 
their  friends ;  he  first  made  a  decree  in  May,  for  a 
general  revocation  of  all  legates  and  nuncios  in  the 
King  of  Spain*s  dominionn.  Cardinal  Pole  being  men- 
tioned among  the  rest.  And  though  he  was  diverted  from 
carr^'ing  his  project  into  execution  for  the  present,  by 
the  representations  of  Sir  Fdwanl  Came,  then  the  Eng* 
lish  ambassador  at  Home  :  yet  u]>on  the  fatal  blow  given 
to  the  French  at  St  Quintin,  and  the  ill  success  of  his 


munt  ns  nude  in  September,  end  the  new  legate 
irtnil'y  on  tfae  n»d  to  England,  when  the  bulla 
to  the  hands  of  Qaeen  Maiy,  who  haviiig  been 
led  of  their  contents  by  her  ambassador,  laid  them 
^•hMifc  apeoing  them,  or  acquainting  faer  oousin 
^t^  •  im  whoM  behalf  abe  wrote  to  the  pope,  and 
iw  Hsne  of  Imt  fUher'a  ainrit,  abe  wrote  alao  to 
,  fn^n^Jiwg  lum  to  prooeed  on  hia  jonmej,  and 
ing  him  «t  bis  peril  not  to  set  foot  on  Engliah 
i.  But  notwithstanding  all  her  cantion  to  conced 
■ttv  tem  tiie  ovdins),  it  waa  not  possible  to  keep 
c  a  III  ml.  and  ha  no  aomer  became  aeqosinted 
Out  fops'*  pleasore,  or  rather  hia  displeasure, 
aaX  of  that  implicit  veneration,  wfaioh  he  oonatantity 
AtltamUy  prewrred  fbr  the  8^  of  Borne,  he  volun- 

laiii  down  the  endgna  of  his  I^adne  power,  and 
IB  the  eKenase  of  it;  diapatdiing  his  trusty  min< 

Onnanalo,  to  Borne,  with  letters  wherein  be 
ti  hi*"— If  in  Boeh  SDhniasiTe  terms,  as  it  is  said 

nolliflad  ad  malted  the  obdurate  heart  of  Paul. 
ttnth  is,  the  ponlitF  was  bnm^t  into  a  better  tem- 
tf  aoBB  Ute  erants,  whioh  tamed  hia  regard  from 
^neb  towarda  the  Spaniards,  sod  the  storm  gainst 
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18th  of  November,  1568.  His  deaA  u  «iid  to  hove 
been  hastened  by  that  of  his  njal  mistiess  and  Uaik 
woman.  Queen  Mary,  whkh  happened  aboat  sucftss^ 
hours  befoie.-nPiUI^.    Dod.    Biog.  BrU. 


FOJ^OABP,    aUNT. 

Saint  Foltoabp,  one  of  the  apostolical  fathers  and  a 
martyr,  was  bom  during  the  reign  of  Nero;  and,  at 
is  generally  supposed,  at  Smyrna,  in  Asia  Minor.  Ha 
was  a  disdple  of  the  Apostle  John,  by  whom  ha  wp 
appointed  Bishop  of  Smyrna ;  and  is  supppaed  to  \m 
the  *'  angel  of  the  Chureh  of  Smyrna,'*  to  whom  <Mm 
of  the  epistles  in  Bevelation  ii.,  is  direeted  to  be 
It  is  deo  stated  by  some  of  the  lathers  that  he 
acquainted  widi  others  of  the  iqKMStles :  but  it  is 
tain  that  he  had  oonyersed  with  several  who  had  both 
heard  and  s^ea  the  .Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  ha 
was  accustomed  to  relate  the  conversations  which .  passed 
between  himsdf  and  them. 

In  the  year  107,  Polycarp  was  visited  by  St  Ignatina* 
on  his  way  to  martyrdom;  Ignatius  having  beeoi,  like 
Polycarp,  a  disciple  of  St  J(^n.  Ignatius,  ignoiaiit 
of  any  right  on  the  part  of  the  Boman  bishop  to  inte^ 
fore  in  the  conoems  of  another  diocese,  noommended 
his  own  See  of  Antiooh  to  the  superintendence  of 
Polycarp,  and  afterwards  sent  an  epistle  to  the  Chuich 
of  Smyrna,  from  Troas,  where  Pglycarp  wrote  his  Epistle 
to  the  Philippians. 

Polycarp  commences  his  epistle  in  the  true  spirit 
of  a  martyr,  by  denominating  "  the  bonds  of  the 
saints  the  diadems  of  such  as  are  chosen  by  God 
and. our  Lord."  The  presbyters  he  exhorts  to** ah* 
stain  from  all  anger  and  oovetousness ;  not  eamly 
to  believe  accusations,  nor  to  be  severe  in  judging, 
knowing  that  wo  are  all  debtors  by  sin.*'     He  then 
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rsforcee  upon  the  Pliilippians  the  duty  of  recMnng 
Cluist.  as  the  propitiation  for  sin,  and  exaraple  of 
boIisMs. 

"Let  ns.  tberefbre,  perpoluail;  eleavc  to  Oie  iiope  and 
picdge  of  oar  nghteoumess,  even  to  J^sus  Christ;  Who 
>  ovD  self  bare  our  sini  in  Hie  own  Lodjt  on  the 
t.  Who  did  no  fljn,  nciCher  waa  gnile  founii  in  His 
Btk ;  but  endured  all  for  us  that  we  might  live 
Anngb  Him.  Let  us,  therefore,  be  imitators  of  His 
fMieoee;  and  if  we  saffet  for  His  Name,  we  gloriff 
Him;  for  this  example  be  baa  given  us  b;  Hitcsdf, 
tod  «o  have  n-e  believed."  He  afterwards  ofFera  up 
ika  holy  aspiration  in  tbeir  behalf; — "  Sow  the  God 
mi  Father  of  om  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  evei<- 
iMiBg  High  Priest  Himself,  the  Son  of  God,  even 
J«siit  Christ,  build  you  up  in  faith  and  truth,  and 
in  all  meekueas  and  Luit5,  in  fiatience  and  iung  suf- 
fenng,  in  forbearance  aod  puritj: ;  and  grant  unto  3-0U 
i  lot  and  portion  among  Hia  saints,  and  to  us  with 
140.  and  to  all  that  arc  under  the  heavens,  who  shall 
kliere  in  our  Lord  Jcsna  Christ,  and  in  His  Fnther, 
nbo  raised  Hiin  from  the  dead.  Pray  for  ail  saints : 
priT  also  for  kings,  and  all  that  are  in  autlioritj,  and 
for  those  who  persecute  and  hate  vou,  and  for  the 
cDemies  of  the  cross,  that  your  fruit  may  be  maniftgt 
ia  all  ibinga.  and  ihat  ye  may  be  perfect  in  Christ." 

The  eoDtfoversy  with  respect  to  the  proper  day  on 
■hich  Easter  should  be  kept,  becoming  warm  between 
the  Eastern  and  the  Western  Churches,  Polycarp,  in 
l-Sa,  travelled  to  Rome  to  confer  with  Anicetus  the 
bishop  of  that  city.  The  pope  was  not  tlien  regarded 
n  the  centre  of  nnity,  or  the  matter  would  have  been 
Ktlkd  at  onc6.  Polycarp'a  object  was  to  convince 
Anicetus  that  he  was  in  the  wrong,  but  when  he  did 
not  succeed  in  this,  he  did  not  for  a  moment  defer 
to  the  fiiab<q»  of  Rome, 
It  is  indeed  singular  that  a  circumstance  of  so  little 
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importance  in  itself  shoold  at  bo  eailj  a  period,  inl 
during  times  of  peraecation«  ha?e  ezdted  so  much  infen^ 
est  in  the  Christian  world.  The  one  party  were  of  opiaiott 
that  it  should  be  observed  like  the  Jewish  PassoTor,  as 
a  fixed  feast  at  the  full  moon ;  the  other  contended  that 
it  should  be  considered  as  a  moreable  festival,  and  thai 
it  should  be  observed  on  the  Lord*s  day  following.  EUwh 
party  derived  their  own  practice  from  apostolical  trap 
dition:  Anicetns,  and  the  generality  of  the  Western 
Churches,  favoured  the  latter  practice;  Polycarp,  and 
the  Eastern  Ohuiohes,  the  former.  It  is  not  impio- 
bable  that  they  were  both  in  the  right  as  to  fact ;  it 
being  the  known  practice  of  the  apostles  to  become 
all  things  to  all  men  in  matters  <rf  indi£ference,'  and 
to  comply  with  the  customs  <rf  eveiy  place  they  oaass 
to,  as  far  as  they  innocently  could.  Hence  Polycarp 
might  know  that  St.  John,  out  of  this  prudential  com* 
pliance,  kept  Easter  upon  one  day  at  one  place,  and 
Anicetus  might  be  equally  certain  that  St  Peter  ob- 
served it  upon  another  day  at  another  place,  for  the 
same  reason.  The  error  then  here  committed  was  a 
mistake  in  judgment,  and  not  in  fact,  a  disproportioned 
and  excessive  zeal  in  a  matter  not  worth  contending 
for. 

But  though  Polycarp  and  Anicetus  could  not  come  to 
an  agreement,  they  agreed  to  di£fer.  They  received  the 
Holy  Communion  together,  and  Anicetus,  according  to 
the  Christian  courtesy  of  the  age,  gave  Polycarp  prece- 
dence, though  in  his  own  dty,  and  by  Polycarp  the 
elements  were  consecrated. 

Whilst  Polycarp  continued  in  Home,  he  became  en- 
gaged  in  a  much  more  important  controversy ;  and  his 
labours  appear  to  have  been  attended  with  considerable 
benefit  to  the  cause  of  Christianity.  The  heresy  of 
Marcion  was  at  that  time  prevalent  in  the  city ;  and 
Bcvcral  persons,  who  had  once  made  a  profession  of  the 
true  faith,  were  seduced  by  it    In  the  meantime  Mar- 
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BOD.  in  order  t«  give  neigbt  to  his  sonliments,  •odea* 
raared  to  insinuate  into  the  mtads  of  the  people, 
Hat  (here  was  an  agreeinem  between  himself  and  Poly^ 
Mrp.  It  is  not  saqirigiDg  that  Marcioa  sbotild  make 
■ch  >n  mttempt.  or  tbat  Pol3-caTp  should  ooDBider  it  am 
Ml  imy  to  us«  the  most  decisive  measuTes  to  disolostf 
teftbehood  of  the  heretic.  Marcion  meeting  him  oqb 
iMf  in  Iba  street,  csiletj  '  nn,  "  Polycftrp,  on-n  us," 

~ld«,"  replied  Hie  asi  top,  "own  thee. — Co  btt 

Ab  fim-boTD  of  Sfttaa. 

Beme  Tears  ftftsr  Oa  ia  of  Polycarp  from  liome 
ud  in  the  reign  of  ;ii8  Aurelios,  the  Clirietinos 

•vn  |i«rs«cated  in  all  g  «  of  die  itotnan  empire  witfa 
uirtleiitiDg    rigour.  were  o»Iled  upon  at 

Smnna  «s  trail  bs  in  at  wes  (O  Seal  their  profession 

«idi  theii  blood. 

D'jrini;  this  awful  seaam  Poljvnrp  "  in  patience 
possessed  his  soul,  "  neither  djshenrtened  b_7  the  ftiry 
of  his  enemiea,  nor  countenancing  the  fanaticism  of  the 
times  in  courting  the  persecution  of  his  enemies. 

But  the  ci^-  of  the  populace  soon  reached  his  eare. 
"Take  away  the  Atheists ;  let  Polyoarp  be  sought  for." 
Three  days  previous  to  his  death,  Polycarp  was  fa- 
voured with  a  vision  whilst  engaged  in  prayer,  in  which 
it  was  figuratively  represented  to  him  that  he  should 
be  burnt  alive.  The  place  of  his  retreat  was  extorted 
from  a  young  man  of  his  household,  and  his  enemies 
itDmediately  afterwards  entered  his  dwtliing.  As  he 
"ts,  however,  at  that  lime  lying  down  in  an  iippcr 
room,  connected  with  the  flat  roof  of  tlie  house,  he 
might  still  have  possibly  escaped  them.  Hut  he  now 
fleeraed  it  his  duly  no  longer  to  avoid  their  scrutiny; 
thinking  that  he  could  not  give  a  nobler  testimony 
to  his  uprightness  and  confidence  in  God,  than  by  shew- 
ing to  the  world  that  these  were  a  siiflicient  security 
lo  him  in  whatever  dangers  he  might  ho  involved.  No 
•oonei,  tiierofore,  had  he  heard  that  his  enemies  weie 
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at  hand  than  he  calmly  exdaimed,  "The  wUl  of  the 
Lord  be  done,"  and,  with  a  oompoeed  countenaaea^ 
entered  into  their  preeenoe. 

The  advanced  age  of  PolToarp,  and  the  aanctity  of 
his  appearance,  aenaiblj  impreased  them.  Some  of 
them  even  said,  *'  Surely  it  is  not  worth  while  to  appre- 
hend so  old  a  man ! "  In  the  mean  time,  the  martyr 
courteously  ordered  refreshment  to  be  srt  before  them; 
and,  having  obtained  permission  to  engage  in  prayeft 
be  stood  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  prayed  aloud  with 
remarkable  fervour  and  devotion  for  two  suooeaaive 
hours.  The  spectators  were  astonished  at  the  scene; 
and  many  of  them  repented  that  they  were  oome  to 
seize  so  divine  a  character. 

As  soon  as  he  had  ended  his  devotions,  in  whidi 
he  had  referred  to  the  Church  in  general,  and  to  various 
individuals  that  were  personally  known  to  him,  his 
guards  set  him  on  an  ass,  and  led  him  towards  the 
city.  Whilst  on  the  road,  they  were  met  by  Herod, 
the  Irenaroh,  or  keeper  of  the  peace,  and  his  Oather 
Nicetas,  who  took  him  into  their  chariot,  and  for  some 
time,  by  promises  and  threatenings,  endeavoured  to 
induce  him  to  sacrifice  to  the  heathen  gods.  Finding, 
at  length,  that  he  remained  unmoved,  they  abused  the 
old  man,  and  then  cast  him  down  from  the  chariot 
with  such  violence  that  his  thigh  was  severely  bruised 
by  the  fall.  He,  however,  cheerfully  went  on  with 
his  guards  to  the  stadium,  as  though  unhurt  As  he 
was  entering  the  assembly,  a  voice  from  heaven  is  said 
to  have  addressed  him; — "Be  strong,  Polycarp,  and 
behave  yourself  like  a  man !  "  None  saw  the  speaker ; 
but  many  that  were  present  heard  the  voice.  When 
he  was  brought  before  the  tribunal,  the  proconsul, 
Htruck  with  his  appearance,  earnestly  exhorted  him  to 
pity  his  advanced  age,  to  swear  by  the  fortune  of  Cesar, 
and  to  say,  **  Away  with  tlie  Atheists,*'  a  term  of  re- 
proach then  commonly  attached  to  the  Christians.     The 
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mat,  with  his  hand  directed  to  the  muUilude,  and 
bis  eyes  liAed  up  to  heaven,  with  a  solemn  countenance. 
Mid,  '•  Away  with  the  Atheists ;"  thereby  intimating 
hti  ferrent  desire  that  true  rehgion  might  prosper, 
tod  impiet;  be  restrained.  Thu  proconsul  still  con- 
oaned  to  urge  him  to  apostatize.  •'  Reproach  Christ," 
«id  he,  "  and  I  will  immediately  release  you,"  Fired 
•ilh  a  holy  indignf"'  '"-  aged  martyr  replied, 
■'Eighty  and  six  yes  re  i  served    Him,   and  He 

hath  uerer  wronged  ^,  iiow  then  can  I  blaspheme 
my  King  and  my  £  our !  "  Being  still  urged  to 
recaot,    he  added,   "  J  affec:t  ignorance  of  my  real 

duuucter,   hear  me   p  declare  what  I  am — I  am 

■  Chrutian."  "I  hu.e  wild  be«sls,"  said  the  procon- 
lul,  "  J  will  expose  you  to  them,  unless  you  repent," 
■■  Call  them,"  cried  the  martyr.  "  We  Chriatians 
ire  determined  in  our  minds  not  to  change  from  good 
to  evil,"  "I  will  tame  your  spirit  by  fire,"  said  the 
other,  "  since  you  despise  the  wild  beasts,  if  you  will 
not  recant."  "  You  threaten  me  with  fire,"  answered 
Polycarp,  which  bums  for  an  hour ;  but  you  are  igno- 
rant of  the  future  judgment,  and  of  the  fire  of 
eternal  punishment,  reserved  for  the  ungodly. — But 
why  do  you  delay?       Do  what  you  please." 

Firm  and  intrepid  he  stood  before  the  council,  not 
only  contemning,  but  even  desirous  of  death.  In  the 
meantime  the  proconsul  was  evidently  embarrassed ; 
but  at  length  he  sent  a  herald  to  proclaim  thrice  in  the 
usemhiy,  "  Polycarp  has  professed  himself  a  Christian." 

At  first  the  populace  desired  that  a  lion  should  be  let 
out  against  him  ;  but,  as  this  could  not  then  conveni- 
ently be  done,  as  the  shews  of  wild  beasts  were  ended, 
they  cried  out  with  one  voice,  "  Polycarp  shall  be  burnt 
alive."  The  sentence  was  executed  with  all  possible 
speed ;  for  the  people  immediately  gathered  fuel  from 
the  irork-sbops  and  baths,  tlie  poor  infatuated  Jews  dis- 
unguishiDg  themselves  in  this  employment  with  pccu- 
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miliee.'   In  tiie  ^baurtunii.  tlM  mailfr  dieei^ 
awaited  his  fate,  fearing  neither  deatli,  nor  tlie  faoRibk 
form  in  which  it  was  bow  presented  to  him. 

Etotj  thing  being  at  length  prqtared  for  burning  him, 
the  exeeutionen  were  proceeding  to  n«il  htm  to  the 
stake,  when  he  exclaimed,  *'Let  me  remain  as  I  am, 
for  He  Who  giveth  me  strength  to  sustain  the  fire,  will 
enable  me  also,  without  being  seeitted  by  nails,  to  re- 
main unmored  bj  the  fire.*'  They,  therefoie,  only  bound 
him. 

Polyoarp  then  ofbred  'up  the  Allowing  prayer :-— **  O 
Lord  God  Ahnighty;  the  Father  of  Thy  Beloved  and 
Blessed  Son  Jesus  Christ,  thniugh  Whom  we  have 
attained  the  knowledge  of  Thee;  the  God  of  Angels 
and  principalities,  and  of  every  creature,  and  of  all  the 
just  that  live  in  Thy  sight !  I  bless  Thee  that  Thou 
hast  vouchsafed  to  bring  me  tothis  day  and  this  hour; 
that  I  should  have  a  part  in  the  number  of  Thy  Martyrs 
in  the  cup  of  Christy  for  the  resurrection  to  eternal  life 
both  of  soul  and  body,  in  the  incoiruption  of  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  among  whom  may  I  be  accepted  before  Thee 
this  day,  as  a  sacrifice  w«ll  savoured  and  aooeptable,  as 
Thou,  the  faithful  the  true  God,  hast  ordained,  promised, 
and  art  now  fulfilling.  Wherefofe  I  praise  Thee  ibr  all 
those  things ;  I  bless  Thee,  I  glorify  Thee,  by  the  eternal 
High  Priest,  Jesus  Christ,  Thy  Beloved  Son,  by  Whom, 
and  with  Whom,  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  be  gk>ry  to  Thee 
both  now  and  for  ever.    Amen.** 

As  soon  as  Polyearp  had  finished  his  prayer,  the 
exeeutionen  lighted  the  fire,  which  bhused  to  a  great 
height ;  and  the  flame,  making  a  kind  of  aroh,  like 
the  sail  of  a  ship  filled  with  wind,  surrounded  the 
body  of  the  holy  martyr.  One  of  the  executioners 
perceiving  that  his  body  was  not  burnt,  plunged  his 
sword  into  it,  and  then  cast  it  down  into  the  flames, 
where  it  was  soon  consumed.  And  now,  like  another 
Elgah,  he  ascended  in  a  chariot  of  fire ;  but  not  with- 
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Mt  having  first  communicated  a  portion  of  hia  spirit 
to  tbose  around   him. 

This  venerable  ssint  mae  martyred  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  hundred  and  sixty-BeTen,  and  about  the  one 
bnodred  and  twentieth  year  of  his  own  age.  Eleven 
Christians  suffered  with  him. 

The  only  writing  of  Poly^arp  which  wo  poesew  is  the 
Epistle  to  the  Phiiippi  ns  mentioned  above.  It  is  one 
of  the  writings  of  the  rinsfolical  Fathers  translated  by 
Archbishop  Wake,  whc  also  translated  thd  aooount 

of  Folycarp's  death  wi  in  the  name  of  the  Church 

rf  Smyntai— £umMim.     Irmirug.     Wake.     Cox, 


PuLY(;uATi:;»  tI<ju[i»Li»J  luvfurda  itie  close  of  the  second 
ceutury.  He  bore  a  distinguished  part  in  the  conlro- 
rersy  respecting  the  observance  of  Easter,  being  at  that 
lime  Bishop  of  Ephesus,  The  Eastern  Church  main- 
tained that  it  ehould  bo  observed  on  the  fourteentli  day 
ifler  the  new  moon  in  March,  on  whatever  day  of  the 
week  it  should  fall,  the  Western  Church  kept  it  on  the 
Sunday.  Victor,  Biahop  of  Eome,  called  upon  the 
Eastern  Churches  to  conform  to  the  rule  of  the  Western 
Church.  Upon  this  Polycrates  convened  a  numerous 
synod  of  the  bishops  of  Asia,  who,  after  taking  the  lordly 
requisition  of  Victor  into  consideration,  determined  to 
adhere  to  their  own  rule.  With  their  approbation, 
Polycrat«8  wrote  to  Victor,  informing  him  of  their  reso- 
lution. Esasperaled  at  their  answer,  Victor  broke  off 
communion  with  them,  and  excluded  them  from  all 
fellowship  with  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  letter  which 
Polycrates  sent  to  Victor  is  no  longer  extant ;  but  there 
are  two  fragments  of  it  preserved  by  Eusebius. — Eusebius. 
Jerome. 
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POMTIUS. 

Pontius  flouriahed  about  th«  ytef  250,  and  was  {HPobaUj 
a  natiye  of  Afiiioa.  Be  waa  deaoon  to  St  Cypriaa  and 
is  chiefly  celebrated  as  the  auflibr'ol  the  lifs  and  Papers 
of  St  Cyprian.  Be'  ia  aiypoaod  to  Imlvo  died  a  martyr 
in  958.--YiS##  iSt  (^ypfianV  W^rlm.) 

^KtlUS,  OONSXiJfTIKS. 

■  I 

.  .  r        p 

CoNSTANTmx^  Poimua  w«  bom  at -St  Glemeat,  in  New 
Castile,  and  was  educated  in  the  University  of  Valladolid. 
His  historical  name,  Pontius,  has  been  curiously  derived. 
His  real  name  was  Da  la  FuASto,  and  this  we  are  told 
became  in  Latin  FonUus,  and  Fontius  became  Pontius. 
He  was  Canon  and  Professor  fA  Divinity  at  Seville.  He 
was  pveacber  to  Charles  V.,  (some  say  his  confessor)  and 
acoompanied  his  son,  Philip  II.,  to  Ea^and.  In  Eng- 
land, his  mind  was  opened  to  the  err6hrs  of  Romanism, 
and  he  embmted  the  prinoiples  of  the  Reformation.  On 
hia  return  to  Spain  he  p'leadhed  manfully  against  the 
errors  of  Bomanism,  Hence  he  drew  on  himself  many 
attacks  fxom  the  piieats  and  monks,  and  the  Arcbbiehop 
of  Seville,  president  ol  the  conclave  of  the  Inquisition* 
against  which  he  defended  himself  with  great  skill  and 
address.  At  length  they  made  a  seiaure  of  bis  boc^ 
which  he  had  cariBftilly  endeavoured  to  conceal;  and 
among  them  was  found  one  in  his  own  handwriting, 
containing  a  pointed  condemnation  of  the  leading  points 
in  the  Popiah  creed.  When  this  book  was  produced,  he 
undauntingly  avowed  it,  and  deckred  his  determination 
to  maintain  the  truth  of  its  contents,  desiring  them, 
as  they  had  now  a  ftill  confession  of  his  principles,  to 
give  themselves  no  ftirther  trouble  in  procuring  witnesses 
against  him,  but  to  dispose  of  him  as  they  pleased. 
From  this  time  he  was  kept  in  prison  for  two  years, 
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under  a  sentence  of  condemnation  to  the  flames ;  but 
before  the  day  of  the  Auto  da  Fe  on  which  it  was  to  be 
nrried  into  execution,  he  died  of  a  djaentery,  occa- 
sioned bj  the  excGsaive  heat  of  hia  place  of  coafine- 
menl,  and  the  bad  quality  of  his  food.  This  event 
took  place  in  15j9.  He  vas  bumt  in  effigj.  His 
works  are : — CommentarieB  ou  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon, 
oD  the  Book  of  Eccl  b.— -w-.  on  the  Song  of  Songa, 
mi  on  the  Book  of  Job,  the  substance  of  njiich  nss  de- 
ItTercd  in  bis  course  of  theological  lectures  at  Seville;  A 
Summary  of  the  Christian  Doctrine,  printed  in  Spanish, 
at  Antweqi:  Six  Sermons  on  the  Firat  Psulm,  in  the 
iuant  language,  and  published  at  the  same  place,  in 
ISiO ;  The  Confea&ion  of  a  Sinner,  marked  in  the 
indu  aa  psrticul&rly  desening  of  condemnation  ;  and,  A 
Cuechism  at  large. — Baijle.     Mortri. 
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r  Poole  was  born  at  York,  in  1624,  and  from 
the  Grammar  School  at  York,  he  proceeded  to  Emmanuel 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  embraced  the  doctrines 
of  Preebyterianism.  In  1648,  he  was  made  Ructor 
of  St.  Michael  !e  Queme,  in  London,  where  he  pub- 
liflhed  a  variety  of  controversial  works,  and  bore  a  pro- 
minent part  in  the  Presbyterian  movement.  At  the 
Kestoration,  he  was,  of  course,  obliged  to  resign  a  living 
nbich  he  never  had  a  right  to  hold.  Having  an  inde- 
pendent fortune,  he  now  determined  to  withdraw  from 
controversy  in  the  narrow  sense  of  the  word,  and  he 
became  a  student 

He  commenced  his  celebrated  book,  the  Synopsis  Cri- 
ticorum  alioromque  S.  Scripturee  Interpretum,  which 
contains  an  abridgment  of  the  Critici  Sacri,  together 
with  extracts  from  other  authors,  and  from  critical  trea- 
tises and  ptuuphlete  of  less  Qote,  but  often  of  conside- 
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rable  yaloe.  A  man  so  pfofltiMy  and  peaoeaUj  employod 
was  not  only  unmolested,  but  was  patronized  by  persoHl 
in  power. 

When  the  work  was  in  a  state  of  sufficient  forward- 
ness to  be  sent  to  the  press,  Charles  II.  granted  him 
a  patent  fbr  the  priTilege  of  printing  it;  and  in  1669, 
the  first  two  volumes  were  published  in  London,  in  laige 
folio,  which  were  afterwards  fbllowed  by  three  others.  The 
publication  of  this  work  involved  Poole  in  a  dispute  with 
Cornelius  Bee,  the  publisher  of  the  Critici  Sacri,  who 
accused  him  of  invaiding  his  property  by  printing  the 
Synopsis.  In  1666,  Poole  published  a  treatise  con- 
cerning the  Infallibility  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
entitled.  The  Nullity  of  the  Romish  Faith ;  or  a  Blow 
at  the  Romish  Faith,  ice  8vo;  which  was  followed,  in  the 
next  year,  by  his  Dialogues  between  a  Popish  Priest  and 
an  English  Protestant,  wherein  the  principal  Points  and 
Arguments  of  both  Religions  are  truly  proposed,  and  fully 
examined,  8vo.  He  soon  after  retiied  to  Holland,  where 
he  died  at  Amsterdam,  in  October,  1679,  in  the  fifty-sixth 
year  of  his  age. 

Besides  the  articles  already  enumerated,  he  was  the 
author  of :— A  Letter  to  the  Lord  Charles  Fleetwood,  1659, 
ito,  relating  to  the  state  of  afiairs  at  that  period ;  a  short 
Latin  Poem,  and  some  Epitaphs,  which  evinoe  prooft  of 
classical  taste  and  genius ;  some  Sermons,  in  the  collection 
by  various  Nonconformist  ministers,  entitled.  Morning 
Eixeroises ;  some  sin^e  Sermons ;  a  preface  to  a  volume  of 
Posthumous  Sermons,  by  Mr.  Nalton,  with  some  account 
of  his  character ;  and  he  left  behind  him,  in  MS.,  Anno- 
tations on  the  Bible,  in  En^ish,  which  his  death  prevented 
him  firom  extending  ftirther  than  Isaiah,  IviiL  The  work 
was  afterwards  continued  by  other  hands.  These  Anno- 
tations were  printed  in  London,  in  1685,  in  two  volumes 
folio,  and  reprinted  in  1700,  which  is  usually  called  the 
best  edition,  although  it  is  far  from  being  correct  A 
second  edition  of  the  Synopsis  was  printed  at  Frankfort, 
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alBTS.iii  5  vols.fol :  end  a  third  at  Utrecht,  superinlenilcd 
tf  Lcii9d«p.  in  10S6.  A  fourth  pditioD  was  printed  at 
Fnnkrort,  in  16B4.  in  5  vols,  4to  ;  and  a  fiftL  at  lb?  same 
IIdm,  in  170tt,  in  6  vole.  fol.  T lie  two  laat  memioued 
liitions  have  additions  and  improTcments,  cridctBmB 
BS  the  Apocrypha,  and  ft  defonff  of  the  cnmpiler  against 
lb«  censures  of  father   Simon. — Wood.      Calamy.    Neal, 
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Tiiiness,  in  Di'vonshir 
Principal  of  Edmund  Hall,  but  resignec 
tKTer  admitted  into  that  ofBce.  In  1616,  i 
fif  Dr  Airay,  he  was  elected  Provogt  of  Quf 
which  station  he  retained  for  about  ten  years ;  and 
being  then  one  of  the  king's  chaplains,  resigned  the 
provostsbip  in  favour  of  bis  nephew,  the  snbjpct  of 
the  oeit  article  In  16136,  he  was  nominated  Bishop 
of  Carlisle.  Wood  adds,  that  in  this  promotion 
fae  bad  the  intereet  of  Bishop  Laud,  "aUbough  a 
thorough-paced  Calviniet."  He  continued,  however,  a 
frequent  and  favourite  preacher;  and.  Bays  Fuller, 
"was  commonly  called  the  Puritanical  Biuhop:  and 
they  would  aay  of  him,  in  the  time  of  King  James, 
tha*  orgBOe  would  blow  him  out  of  the  church  ;  which 
1  di  not  believe;  the  rather,  because  he  was  loving 
of  and  abilled  in  vocal  music,  and  could  bear  hia  own 
part  therein."  He  died  in  1612,  and  waa  interred 
in  the  Church  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden.  Wood 
mentions  as  his.  Lectures  on  some  Chapters  of  Oenesis, 
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but  knows  not  whether  thej  were  printed ;  and  several 
Sermons ;  one.  The  Baronet^s  Burial,  on  the  burial 
of  Sir  Edmund  Seymour,  Oxon.  1613,  4to. ;  and 
another,  on  Easter  Tuesday,  one  of  the  Spital  Sermons. 
— GWi.  Biog,  Diet. 


POTTER,   CHRISTOPHEB. 

Christopher  Potter,  nephew  to  Barnabas  Potter,  was 
bom  at  Kendal,  in  1501,  and  was  educated  at  Queen's 
College,  Oxford,  of  which  college  he  became  chaplain 
in  1613.  In  1626,  he  succeeded  Dr.  Barnabas  Potter 
as  provost. 

In  1633,  he  published  his  Answer  to  a  late  Popish 
Pamphlet,  entitled.  Charity  Mistaken.  The  cause  was 
this :  a  Jesuit  who  went  by  the  name  of  Edward  Knott, 
but  whose  true  name  was  Matthias  Wilson,  had  published, 
in  1630,  a  little  book  in  8vo,  called  Charity  Mistaken, 
with  the  want  whereof  Catholics  are  unjustly  charged, 
for  affirming,  as  they  do  with  grief,  that  Protestancj 
un repented  destroys  Salvation.  Dr.  Potter  published 
an  answer  to  this  at  Oxford,  1633.  in  8vo,  with  this 
title,  *'  Want  of  Charitie  justly  charged  on  all  such 
Romanists  as  dare  (without  truth  or  modesty)  affirms, 
that  Protestanoie  destroyeth  Salvation;  or,  an  Answer 
to  a  late  Popish  pamphlet,  entitled.  Charity  Mistaken,** 
^c.  The  second  edition  revised  and  enlarged,  was 
printed  at  London,  1634,  in  8vo.  Prynne  observes, 
that  Bishop  Laud,  having  perused  the  first  edition, 
caused  some  things  to  be  omitted  in  the  second.  It  is 
dedicated  to  Charles  I. ;  and  in  the  dedication  Dr. 
Potter  observes,  that  it  was  "undertaken  in  obedience 
to  his  majesty  s  particular  commandment.'*  In  this 
co!itr«)versy,  as  is  well  known,  the  celebrated  Chilling- 
worth  was  afterwards  engaged.  In  1635,  Dr.  Potter 
WHS  promoted   to  tbe   Deanery  of  Worcester. 
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In  euiy  life,  like  mutj  of  bis  contemporaries.  Dr. 
Potter  had  been  ColviQisticall;  mcliued ;  bul.  like  Bishop 
Suderson,  Archbishop  Usher,  atul  others,  at  a  later 
ptriod  of  life,  he  Mw  bis  error,  and  avowed  au  allcra- 
tioD  in  his  seDtiincDts.  It  was  while  he  was  D<!aa 
of  Worcester.  (Dr.  Wordsworth  calls  him  Dean  o( 
WiDdsor,)  thai  ho  wrote  the  Letter  to  Ur.  Vtcara, 
shich  was  re-publisbeiJ  at  Cambridge,  in  1710,  in  a 
"Collection  of  Tracts  concerniDg  Predestination  and 
Piorideace-" 

Having  be^n  taxed  b;  his  friend  with  the  desertion 
of  his  former  principles,  and  the  char^ie  being  coupled 
mb  aa  iasinuation,  that  this  change  waa  brought  about 
t?  coiiit  influence,  and  put  on  to  please  Archbishop 
I^ud,  Ac  "  It  appears,"  sa^a  he,  *'  by  tlie  whule 
tnoar  of  joar  letter,  that  ;ou  are  afit^cted  with  a 
■Ironj^  suspicion,  thai  I  am  tiirmd  Ariiiiuian ;  and 
jou  further  guess  at  the  motive,  that  some  sprinkling 
of  court  holy  water,  like  an  exorcism  hath  enchanted 
atid  coloured  me  into  this  new  shape.  How  loth  am  I 
to  understand  jour  meaning  !  And  how  fain  would  I 
put  a  fair  interpretation  upon  these  foul  passages,  if  titf.y 
lere  capable!  Whatman!  not  an  Arminian  only,  but 
hired  into  that  faith  by  carnal  hopes!  one  that  can 
talue  his  soul  at  so  poor  a  rate,  as  to  sell  it  to  the  times, 
or  weigh  or  sway  hii  conscience  with  money  !  My  good 
friend,  bow  did  you  thus  forget  me,  and  yourself;  and 
the  Btrict  charge  of  out  Master,  Judge  not  ?  Well ; 
JOU  have  my  pardon  :  and  God  Almighty  confirm  it 
unto  you  with  His !  But  to  prevent  you  error  and  sin 
in  this  kind  hereafter,  I  desire  you  to  believe  tljat  1 
neither  am,  Dor  ever  will  be  Arminian.  I  am  resolved 
to  stand  fast  in  that  liberty,  which  my  Loid  haib  so 
dearly  bought  for  me.  In  divine  truths,  my  conscience 
cannot  serve  men,  or  any  other  master  besides  Him 
Who  hath  Hia  chair  in  Heaven.  1  love  Calvin  very 
well;    and   I  must  tell  you,    I    cannot  hate  Arminius. 
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And  for  my  part,  I  am  Terily  persuaded  that  these  two 
are  now  where  they  agree  well,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven ;  whilst  some  of  their  passionate  disciples  are 
so  eagerly  brawling  here  on  earth.  But  because  you  are 
my  Mend,  I  will  yet  farther  reveal  myself  unto  you.  t 
have  laboured  long  and  diligently  in  these  controversies, 
and  I  will  tell  you  with  what  mind  and  method,  and 
with  what  success. 

"  For  some  years  in  my  youth,  when  I  was  most  igno- 
rant, I  was  most  confident :  before  I  knew  the  true  state, 
or  any  grounds  of  those  questions,  I  could  peremptorily 
resolve  them  all.  And  upon  every  occasion,  in  the  very 
pulpit,  I  was  girding  and  railing  upon  these  new  heretics, 
the  Arminians,  and  I  could  not  find  words  enough  to 
decipher  the  folly  and  absurdity  of  their  doctrine; 
especially  I  abhorred  them  as  venomous  enemies  of 
the  grace  of  God,  whereof  I  ever  was,  and  ever  will 
be  most  jealous  and  tender,  as  I  am  most  obliged, 
holding  all  I  am,  or  have,  or  hope  for  by  that  glorious 
grace.  Yet  all  this  while,  I  took  all  this  that  I  talked 
upun  trust,  and  knew  not  what  they  (the  Arminians) 
said  or  thought,  but  by  relation  from  otliers,  and  from 
their  enemies.  And  because  my  conscience  in  secret 
would  often  tell  me,  that  railing  would  not  carry  it  in 
matters  of  religion,  without  reason  and  divine  authority ; 
that  I  might  now  solidly  maintain  God's  truth,  as  it  be- 
comes a  minister,  out  of  God*8  word,  and  clearly  vindi- 
cate it  from  wicked  exceptions ;  and  that  I  might  not 
only  revile  and  scratch  the  adversary,  but  beat,  and 
wound  him,  and  fight  it  out,  fortibut  armis,  iion  9olum 
/ulgentibus,  I  betook  myself  seriously  and  earnestly  to 
peruse  the  writings  of  both  parties ;  and  to  observe  and 
balance  the  Scriptures  produced  for  both  parties.  But 
my  aim  in  this  inquiry  was  not  to  inform  myself  wliether 
I  held  the  truth,  (for  therein  I  was  extremely  confident, 
presuming  it  was  with  US,  and  reading  the  opposers  with 
prejudice  and  detebtation.)  but  the  better  to  fortify  out 
tenets  against  their  cavils  and  bubtilties. 
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■In  tbe  meanifWe,  fcnmnng  that  all  light  and 
ttuomUton  ie  dMmnjVWHlBB,  descends  from  ahme 
taa  tba  FcdMmdftMnWteflfiil  light,  nitbout  Whow 
M«Rwe  ttnd  JmlfimiM  all  'OVr  vtndies  sre  moM  vsio 
•nd  frivolous  ;  I  resotTed  oonstanlly  end  daily  to  mhat 
Wj  gra<mu3  God,  with  most  ank'ot  ^irppHcaiions.  aa  I 
Aill  still  coDtitra^,  tlut  He  would  le  pleased  to  keep 
fliipoor  seosnt  in  Hia  Inie  Taith  ■□(!  fear;  ifaat  Ho 
im\d  preserve  me  from  nil  felse  rad  dangertfus  errc™, 
tw  frpecious  or  plansible  aoerer;  ihat  He  would  611  my 
kMitwiihti-ue  boliness  and  faumiiilT ;  «(Dpiy  it  of  all 
|nde,  tun-glory,  nirioeily.  amUtiuD.  &nd  all  other  carnal 
toKrits  «Dd  aflections,  which  ueaally  blind  and  per\*eit 
At  judgment ;  that  be  voaiil  give  idb  the  gr&oe  to 
nammce  and  deoy  my  foolish  reason  in  tbote  holy 
stedie*.  and  t«ieh  me  absolutely  to  espit»e  my  thoughts 
<oth>-  ob^■dlo^lc■e  of  His  lIoa^c■^J^■  word  :  tioally,  thet'  hi- 
wonld  not  permit  me  to  Bpeak  or  tfaink  any  thing,  hot 
irbat  were  consoDttnt  to  Hb  Scriptures,  boDOumble  and 
glorions  to  His  majesty. 

"  I  dare  never  loek  opim  my  boftks,  till  I  hare  first 
looked  up  to  Heaven  with  ihese  prayers.  Thus  I  begin, 
tbna  I  continue,  end  thus  condnde  my  studies.  In  my 
Much,  my  first  mid  last  resolution  wus,  and  is,  to  believe 
ooly  wbat  the  Lord  tcdls  me  in  Hb  bwA  ;  and,  becaute 
all  men  we  litire,  and  tbe  most  of  men  factious,  to 
mark  not  what  ihey  say,  but  what  tfaey  prove.  Though 
1  must  oonfesa,  I  much  favoured  my  own  side,  and 
read  what  vas  written  against  it  with  e:iDeeding  indig- 
natioB ;  especially  when  I  was  ^nched,  and  found 
ra«oy  ohjectioDS  to  which  I  could  find  no  answers. 
Vet  in  spite  of  my  judgment,  my  conscience  stood  as  it 
could;  and  still  muUiplytng  my  prayers,  and  recuirin)^ 
to  my  onicle,  I  repelled  such  ifaonghts  as  temptations. — 
Well;  in  this  perplexity  I  went  on;  and  first  observed 
the  judgments  of  the  age  since  the  Keformation.  An. I 
here  I  fonod,  in  the  very  Harmony  of  the  Oonfeseions, 
s  3 
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some  littk  discord  in  these  opinions,  bat  general!/,  and 
the  moet  part  of  our  reformed  Churches  favouring  tfa* 
Remonstrants ;  and  among  particular  writers,  many  hens 
differing  in  judgments,  though  nearly  linked  in  affection, 
and  all  of  them  eminent  for  learning  and  piety ;  and 
being  all  busied  against  the  common  adversary,  the 
Church  of  Rome,  these  little  diflbrences  amongst  them- 
selves were  wisely  neglected  and  concealed.  At  length, 
some  of  our  own  gave  occasion,  I  fear,  to  these  intestine 
and  woeful  wars,  letting  fall  some  speeches  very  scandal* 
ous,  and  which  cannot  be  maintained.  This  first  pot 
the  Lutherah  Churches  in  a  fresh  alarm  against  us,  and 
imbittered  their  hatred :  and  now,  that  which  was  but  a 
question,  is  made  a  quarrel ;  that  which  before  was  fairi|y 
and  sweetly  debated  between  private  doctors,  is  now  be- 
come an  appeal  to  contention  between  whole  reformed 
Churches,  they  in  one  army,  we  in  the  other.  But  still 
the  most  wise  and  holy  in  both  parties  desired  a  peace, 
and  ceased  not  to  cry  with  tears.  Sirs,  ye  are  brethren, 
why  do  ye  strive  ?  and  with  all  their  power  laboured  that 
both  the  armies  might  be  joined  under  the  Prince  of 
Peace. 

**  But  whilst  these  laboured  for  peace,  there  neier 
wanted  some  eager  spirits,  that  made  all  ready  for  war ; 
and  whose  nails  were  still  itching  till  they  were  in  the 
wounds  of  the  Church ;  for  they  could  not  believe  they 
had  any  zeal,  unless  the^  were  furious ;  nor  any  faith, 
unless  they  wanted  all  charity.  And  by  the  wicked 
diligence  of  these  BouUf^iu,  that  small  spark,  which  at 
first  a  little  moderation  might  have  quenched,  hath  now 
set  us  all  in  a  woeful  fire,  worthy  to  be  lamented  with 
tears  of  blood. 

'*  But  now  you  long  to  liear,  what  is  the  issue  of  all 
my  study  and  inquiry;  what  my  resolution.  Why,  you 
may  easily  coi\jecture.  Finding  upon  this  serious  search, 
that  all  doubts  are  not  clearly  decided  by  Scripture ;  that 
in  the  ancient  Church,  after  the  age  of  SU  Augustine, 


ihr  i;.«naiiist5.  ainf.n»5t  ivhnia  liie  Doininicnn 
i:v.!:yfnr  ilio  coi.lm-rtmonslianls;  iIjqL  in  iiU 
■al  Lliurches,  soiut-  [lartiirularv  doctors  vurj  in 
ioDS ;  out  of  all  thia  I  collect,  for  rajr  part. 
poiDts  are  do  oi'cessai;  Catholic  verities,  not 

0  ib«  faitb,  but  morelj  mailers  of  opinion, 
cal,  of  inferior  moment,  wherein  a  man  maj 
igDorant  wiihout  (laiif^r  to  his  soul ;  jet  so 

the  glorr  of  Goil's  justice,  mercy,  truth, 
inJ  divine  grace  be  not  anj  ways  blemished, 
■od  ascribed  to  man's  corrujit  will,  or  aoj  evil 
t'vree  of  Providence;  wherein  I  can  assure 
ui  dt']>art  from  my  ancient  judgment,  but  do 
iWr  what  I  atBrmed  in  my  questions  at  the 
,vr  confirmed  it,  I  suppose,  in  mj  sermon. 
?.  I  am  still  where  I  was.  If  I  can  clearly 
ly  t-rrur  or  corruption  in  myself,  or  any  other, 
lie  it  with  all  my  might :   but  pity,  support, 

1  that  love  the  Lord  Jesus,  though  they  err  in 
oints  ;  but  never  break  charity,  unless  with 
lUslinatdy  errs  in  fundamentals,  or  is  wilfully 
Aud  with  this  moderation  1  dare  with  confi- 
conifurt  enouifh  appear  before  mv  Lord  at  the 
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ef  Oxford,  n  the  ^zMofion  «f  wWdh  oBm  ha  a* 
BOBM  tfoobld  ftvn  the  nomben  ^  ihiB  loBg  'piAUMP 
Upon  the  hieakiDg  ost-ef  She  cifH  wtis  he  eenft 
plate  to  the  kiBg,  nul  deolaiied  thai  he  #oidd 
like  Diegeaes,  drink  in  the  heiloir  ef  hie 
ibethismqeetyehocddweot;  wui  heeflerMurii 
nraoh  fw  the  rojel  ccaae.  In  9mmtf^  1M9;- 
neminated  to  the  Pcainw'j'ef  Dnihein,  hat  w« 
ftom  being  inetMed  by  his  dendi,i4iicii  'happeM*^ 
e^ege  on  t3ie  9fd  «f  Much  fdlowitig.  He 
nito  Bngtish  !-^Fadier  Paal^  Hiflfteiy  df  the 
M  Pope  Paul  T.vith  the  Stale  of  Venice,  London,' 
4to ;  uid  left  eereral  MS8.  piepaied  for  the 
<ef  wlycfa,  entitled,  A'Sunrej  of  the  Platfom  of 
tination,  foiling  into  the  handa  of  Dr.  Willian 
of  Newbuty,  was  answered  by  him. — Wood.  FuU&r,  B$ 
of  ChUlinguHfrth.    Wordtwar^, 
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FfiAVcis  Potter  was  bom  at  Meyne,  in  Wiltshire,  i 
1^94,  and  was  edaoated  at  the  Kings  School,  Woressta 
and  afterwards  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  In  l^ST,  1 
succeeded  his  fa^er  in  the  Rectory  of  Kthnington.  ' 
In  1649,  he  pablished  at  Oxfoid,  in  4tD,  a  Trestii 
entitled  *'An  Interpretation  of  the  number  66 
Wherein  not  only  the  manner  how  this  number  ou^ 
to  be  interpreted  is  clearly  proved  and  demonstrated 
•but  it  is  also  shewed,  that  tins  number  is  an  exquisi 
and  perfect  character,  truly,  exactly,  and  essential 
describing  that  state  of  government,  to  whidi  all  otb 
notes  of  Antichrist  do  agree.  With  all  known  objc 
tions  solidly  and  fully  answered,  that  can  be  material 
made  against  it."  Prefixed  to  it  is  the  following  opini< 
of  the  learned  Joseph  Mode :  "  This  discourse  or  tra 
nf  the  nuBiber  ef  tiie  beast  is  the  happiest  that  evi 
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«bo  was  preeenUj  Dontmdicted  by  many  Cntholios,  m 
nm  mftj  aee  in  the  epislles  of  Prosper  and  Fulgeotiua  to 
bim  upon  that  occasion,  lb«j  have  ever  lieeo  frienillj 
debated,  and  never  delermiDed  in  aaj  council  :  thai  ia 
nrage,  whole  Churcbea  are  here  divided,  either  from  one 
MmImst.  a»  the  Lutherans  from  us ;  or  amoDgst  them- 
aitm,  aa  the  Roioanista,  amonget  nhom  the  Dominican 
tunitf  18  wbollf  for  the  conlra-rcmonslrants;  that  in  all 
Ibne  several  Churches,  some  particular*  doctors  var^  ia 
tiie«e  opimoQS ;  out  of  all  this  I  cullect,  for  my  part, 
tlui  these  points  are  no  necessary  Catholic  verities,  not 
Mential  to  the  faith,  but  merely  matters  of  opinion, 
pratileuuitical,  of  inferior  inomeuC,  wberein  a  man  may 
tn,  or  be  igaomnt  without  danger  to  bis  aoul ;  vet  so 
iUlL  that  the  glory  of  God's  justice,  mercy,  truth. 
6!Dc«ritT,  and  divine  grace  be  not  any  waya  blemished, 

lo  Gods  decree  of  Providence;  wherein  I  can  assure 
vou  I  do  not  depart  from  my  ancient  judgment,  but  do 
veil  remember  what  I  affirmed  in  my  questions  at  the 
act.  and  have  confirmed  it,  I  suppose,  in  my  sermon. 
So  you  aee,  I  am  still  where  I  was.  If  I  can  clearly 
discover  any  error  or  corruption  in  myself,  or  any  other, 
I  should  hate  it  with  all  my  might:  but  pity,  support, 
and  love  all  that  love  the  Lord  Jeaus,  though  they  err  in 
doubtfdl  points;  but  never  break  charity,  unless  with 
him  that  obstinately  errs  in  fundamentals,  or  is  wilfully 
factious.  And  with  this  moderation  I  dure  with  confi- 
dence and  comfort  enough  appear  before  my  Lord  at  the 
list  day,  when  1  fear  what  will  become  of  him  that  loves 
not  his  brother,  that  divine  precept  of  love  being  so  often 
ingeminated  ;  why  may  I  not,  when  the  Lord  hath 
assured  me  by  His  Beati  Faeijin)  You  tell  me  of  a  Dean 
that  should  say,  MaUdieti  Paciftci ;  but  you  and  he  shall 
give  me  leave  in  this  contradiction,  rather  to  believe  my 
Saviour." 
In  1640,  be  vas  mode  vice-chancellor  of  ihe  University 
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aod  nude  serenl  inTentioiu  fnr  ninag  water,  mi 
watar-engines :  which  being  oommimicatocl  to  tha  Btgif^  ^ 
Societj,  about  the  time  of  itj  fint  eataWiahment,  wmf^  ^i 
highly  approved  of,  and  he  waa  admitted  a  mernkfli  *^ 
of  that  Bociety.  Mr.  Wood  likewiae  dbeanrea,  that  ^ 
about  1640,  "he  entertained  the  notion  of  euiag  ^ 
dieeaaes  by  tranafuaion  oTblood  out  of  one  man  inlf  ^i 
another;  the  hint  whereof  came  into  hia  head  hptu  *' 
Ovid*8  atofy  of  Ifedea  and  Jaaon;  which  matter  1^  '^ 
communicating  to  the  Bo^  Society  about  the  ti|i|^  ^) 
of  ita  fint  erection,  it  waa  entered  into  their  boofad  ^ 
But  thia  way  of  tranafuaion  having  (aa  it  ia  aaid)  baa||  ^ 
mentioned  long  before  by  Andr.  Libaviua,  our  antbope  •: 
Potter  (who!  dare  aay  never  aaw  that  writer)  ia  n^  ^ 
to  be  the  first  inventor  of  that  notion,  nor  Dr.  Bichai^  ^ 
Lewen,  but  rather  an  advancer.**  He  became  bUad  ^ 
before  hia  death,  and  died  at  Eilmington,  about  AprOi 
167B,  and  was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  the  church 
there. — Oen,  Biog.  Dkt, 
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John  Pottib  waa  bom  at  Wakefield,  where  hia  fiither 
was  a  linen-draper,  in  1674.  Having  been  educated  at 
the  Wakefield  Grammar  School,  he  proceeded  to  Uni- 
versity College,  Oxford,  where,  after  taking  hia  bachek>r*s 
degree,  he  was  employed  by  the  maater  of  hia  college. 
Dr.  Charlett,  to  oompile  a  work  for  the  use  of  hia 
fellow-studenta,  entitled,  Yariantea  Lectionea  et  Nota 
ad  Plutarchi  Librum  de  audiendis  Poetia,  item  Yariantea 
Lectionea,  Aa.  ad  BaaOii  Magni  orationem  ad  juvenea, 
quomodo  cum  fhictu  legere  poasint  Onscorum  Libroa, 
8vo.  In  1694,  he  was  chosen  fellow  of  Lincoln  College, 
and  proceeding  M.A.  in  October  in  the  same  year,  he 
took  pupils,  and  went  into  orders.  In  1607,  he  pub- 
lished his  beautiful  edition  of  Lycophron  s  Alexandria, 
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«i  *;  JO'J  tho  first  volume  of  his    Archsologia    Gra^ca, 
iflCfqaities  of  Greece:  in  the  foUowing  year  he  pub- 
the  secoDd  Tolame.      This    Taluable    work    was 
ited  in  Gronovius's  Thesaunis. 
almost  incredible  that  such  works  as  these  could 
been  produced  by  a  young  man  scarcely  past  his 
-third  year.     In   1704,  he  commenced  B  D. ;  and 
•bout  the  same  time  appointed  chaplain  to  Arch- 
Tenison,  he   removed  to  Lambeth.     The  arch- 
i]»o  ga?e  him  the  living  of  Great  Mongeham,  in 
and  subsequently  other  preferments  in  Bucking- 
and  Oxfordshire.   He  proceeded  D.D.,  in  April, 
UN,  and  soon  after  became  chaplain   in  ordinary  to 
^BBB  Anne.     In  1707,  he  published  his  Discourse  of 
Gkith  Government,  8vo.     In  this  his  great  work  he 
^KTts  the  constitution,  rights,  and  government,  of  the 
Ckriftian  Church,  chiefly  as  described  by  the  fathers  of 
^  three  first  centuries  against  Erastian  principles  ;  his 
4ffign  being  to  vindicate  the  Church  of  England  from 
ibe  charge  of  those  principles.      In  this  view,  among 
«d>*-r  eivlcsiastical   powers  distinct  from  the  state,  ho 
BiTirjiins  the  doctrine  of  our  Church,  concerning  the 
litim.tion  of  the  three  orders  of  bishops,  priests,    and 
Jwcf-n*,  particularly  with  regard    to  the  superiority  of 
Tb*  epi-icopal  onler  above  that  of  presbyters,  which  he 
•ftleavonrs  to  pnive  was  settled   by  divine  institution  ; 
tsit  this  di&ttinction  was  also   in  fact   constantly   kept 
jp  to  the  time   of   Constantino,  and   in   the   next  »gc 
L^er  that,  the  same  distinction,  he  observes,  was  con- 
••intlv  reckoned  to  be  of  divine  institution,  and  derived 
Sm  the  Apostles  down  to  those  times.      In  pursuing 
h.s  ar<;^.iment  he  considers  the  objection,  that  had  l)ecn 
n:s«ii  av«ainst  it  from  St.  Jerome's  conjecture  about  tho 
ririnal  of  Episcopacy,  of  which  he  gives  us  the  following 
iiyvrint  from   the   writings  of   that   father: — *•  Having 
**-nr>d.  says  he,  that  the  names  of  Bishop  and  Pres- 
: ;  u  r  are  used  promiscuously  in  the  Scriptures,  and  that 
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the  Apostles  oall  themselves  preshyters,  he  oondudst 
that  at  first  there  was  no  distinction  between  theii 
offices,  but  that  apostle,  bishop,  and  presbyter/  wen 
only  different  names  of  the  same  thing,  and  that  thf 
Church  was  then  generally  governed  by  a  eollef?e  ol 
presbyters,  equal  in  rank  and  dignity  to  one  another. 
Afterwards  divisions  being  oeoasioned  by  this  pari^ 
among  presbyten,  when  every  presbyter  began  to  clai9 
as  his  own  particular  sulyects,  those  whom  he  htid  \mf 
tized ;  and  it  was  said  by  the  people,  I  am  of  Paul,  1  0 
ApoUoe,  and  I  of  Cephas ;  to  remedy  this  evil,  it  w^ 
decreed  all  the  world  over,  that  one  of  the  presbytery  is 
every  Church  should  be  set  over  the  rest,  and  peculiiii|] 
called  bishop,  and  that  the  chief  care  of  the  Chant 
should  be  oommltted  to  him  Our  author  thinks  il 
ftrange,  that  such  a  coi\jecture  as  this  should  pr^udiei 
any  considering  man  against  the  divine  institution  ol 
episcopacy ;  and  observes,  that  in  thia  account  St.  Jerom 
founds  the  right  of  episcopal  primacy  over  presbyters,  oi 
the  synonymous  use  of  Uie  names  of  apostles,  bishops 
and  presbyters,  which  was  observed  by  St  Chrysostom. 
Theodoret,  and  other  ancient  Others,  who  drew  no  sud 
inference  from  it,  but  constantly  affirmed,  that  there  wai 
$  disparity  of  order  among  them,  notwithstanding  theii 
names  were  used  promiscuously ;  and  I  hope,  contiouei 
the  Doctor,  it  has  been  fully  made  out  in  this  and  thi 
last  chapter,  that  this  was  no  good  foundation  for  that 
opinion.  But  it  is  not  strange  that  having  raised  praa 
byters  to  a  parity  with  the  apostles,  contrary  to  the  moal 
plain  testimony  of  the  Scriptures,  he  should  equal  then 
with  bishopai  contraiy  to  the  sense  of  the  ancient  fothera 
Thus  the  premises  on  which  the  opinion  is  founded 
being  inconclusive,  there  is  no  reason  to  regard  what  he 
says  of  the  decree  passed  in  all  Churches  for  the  raising 
of  one  presbyter  above  the  rest,  which  he  does  not  pre- 
tend to  support  by  any  testimony,  but  only  ooigecturei 
that  such  a  decree  must  have  passed,  because  he  ^d 
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MoK  eonjeclured,  th&t  apoaUes,  bishops,  and  prealiytrra, 
acre  all  eijual  at  first .  but  when  or  b;  what  aathoritf 
■■a  this  decree  eaacted?  If  in  the  seoond  century,  as 
wme  mmid  persuade  ua,  for  no  better  reason  than  that 
tbcT  ant  auwilliD);  to  derive  episcopacv  from  thi  apo8(lt« ; 
it  if  alraiigc  that  no  presbjtcr  in  [be  world  iiUouiJ  laks 
it  iTL  that  one  of  hia  fellow-presbTters  ahniild  be  ad< 
nsoed  above  him,  or  think  it  his  dntj  to  oppose  thia 
■ev  and  uascriptural  model,  but  that  so  great  a  ohangn 
Amid  be  introduced  into  all  parts  of  llie  world,  at  a 
time  when  the  Church  flourished  with  men  of  great 
puU  and  learning,  and  yet  not  the  least  mention  ia 
■ade  flf  it  in  any  of  their  writings;  but  on  tho  con- 
trary, both  they  and  the  Christian  writers  in  the  next 
tge  after  them,  should  constantly  apeak  of  the  primacy 
at  biibops  over  presbyters  as  no  late  invention,  bat  of 
anri^nt  right,  and  derived  from  the  aposllfS  ihennS'-'lvps 
We  may  aa  well  affirm,  contrary  to  the  accounts  of  all 
hijtoriana,  that  all  nations  in  the  world  were  first  re- 
publics, arid  afterwards,  on  a  certain  time,  upon  the 
consideration  of  their  being  obnoxious  to  factions,  by 
general  consent  became  monarchies.  But  it  is  needlesa 
to  raise  more  objections  against  this  notion,  since  -Terome 
himself  plainly  refers  the  making  of  this  decree  to  the 
^oetles.  He  not  only  assigns  as  the  occasion  of  it.  the 
*dfaerenc«  of  some  to  Paul,  of  others  to  ApoUos,  and  of 
others  to  Peter,  which  is  reproved  in  St.  Paul's  Epistle 
to  the  Connthiana  ;  but  in  his  before  mentioned  Epistlo 
lo  Evagrias,  he  eipreasly  calls  the  distinction  of  bishops. 
priests,  and  deacons,  an  apostolical  tradition,  and  taken 
by  the  apostles  from  the  Old  Testament,  where  Asron, 
bis  sons,  the  priests,  and  the  Levites,  corresp<ind  lo  the 
three  orders  of  the  Christian  Church  ;  and  in  his  cata- 
logue of  ecclesiastical  writers,  he  affirms,  that  presently 
after  our  Lord's  Ascension,  James  was  ordained  Bishop 
at  Jerusalem,  by  the  apostles,  that  Timothy  was  made 
Bishop  of  Epheaus,  and    Titus  of  Crete,  by  St.  Paul, 
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and  Poljctrp,  BUbop  of  Smyrna,  by  Si.  John,  and  1 
mentione  several  other  bishofM,  who  lived  in  the  nea 
age  after  the  apoatka.  So  that,  even  in  St  Jerome 
opinion,  the  primacy  of  bishops  over  presbyters  wi 
an  apostolioal  institution.  But  whatever  was  St.  Jerome 
sense  of  this  matter,  atnoe  it  hat  appeared  to  be  i 
grounded,  and  contrary  both  to  the  universal  consent  i 
primitive  antiquity,  and  of  the  Scriptures,  we  need-m 
have  the  least  concern  idxHit  it  The  truth  is  this ;  mm 
deacons,  who  eiyqyed  wealthier  [dacte  in  the  Churob  the 
many  presbyters,  claimed  aevJBral  privileges  superior  t 
them,  and  wero  unwilling  to  be  admitted  into  that  ordei 
which  irregularity  was  so  highly  resented  by  St  Jeronn 
who  was  a  man  of  passion,  uid  only  a  prertiyter,  that  t 
raise  his  own  order  beyond  the  competition  of  daaooQ 
he  endeavoured  to  make  it  equal  by  its  original  instat 
tion  with  bishops  and  apostles ;  as  it  is  common  ev« 
for  the  best  of  men,  in  the  heat  of  disputation,  to  ru 
into  one  extreme  by  avoiding  another.  Yet  even  at  tl 
same  time  he  owns  in  the  forementioned  epistle  1 
Evagrias,  that  none  but  bishops  had  authority  to  ordai 
ministers,  and  in  many  other  places,  he  approves  tt 
subordination  of  presbjrten  to  bishops ;  and  never  cm 
allows  to  mere  presbyters  the  power  of  ordaining,  < 
seems  inclined  to  introduce  a  parity  of  ministers  im 
the  Churob.*'  We  give  at  length  this  instance  of  oi 
author's  judgment  in  using  the  -  authority  of  the  i 
there,  because  his  true  eharaoler  aa  a  Ghurohmi 
and  a  divine,  msj  in  a  great  measure  be  coUeoti 
from  it;  in  realify,  we  have  therein  a  fair  commei 
explaining  his  opinion  in  this  point,  aa  dedared  i 
the  preface.  "That  these  (the  fathen)  especially  of  tl 
three  first  centuries,  an  the  best  interpretere  of  tl 
Scriptures,  and  may  safely  be  relied  on  as  giving  us  i 
genuine  sense.  And,  continues  he,  if  any  of  the 
should  be  thought  to  speak  sometimes  with  less  eautio 
or  to  carry  their  expression  higher  than  might  have  bei 
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vnhed.  as  the  best  men  id  the  heat  of  <  on,  or 

llmi^  Loo  much  seftl  often  do,  all  caodid  hqu  imparttRl 
mders.  will  easily  be  persuaded  to  m»ke  j   st  alloivaDce 

In  the  followiog  year,  he  succeeded  Dr.  Jane,  aa 
l^oi  professor  of  divinity,  and  cunoa  of  Christ  Church  ; 
ahereupoa  he  returned  to  Oxford.  This  promoltonhe 
ncd  lo  the  Duke  at  M  Qgh  whose  iottu- 

■m  he  mu  in  1 7  Ifi.  at  see  of  Oxford,  still 

ntuiui]^  the  diviaiij  i  t)efore  he  was  made 

fofatip,  he  publi^ed  I  ad  elaborate  edition 

rfihe  vorks  of  Clemen  i.  -i  vols.   fol.  Gr. 

nd  Lot,  Id  this  he  hu  .i^rHion  of  the  Cohur- 

Wions.     When  Dr.  H  Bangor,  mtnle 

public  those    opinions  ^oout  him    such 

•  atorin  of  M>ntrov(<rs7  li  brethren,    I)r. 

Potter  waa  one  of  the  oombatantB,  naving,  in  a  charge 
10  hia  olei^,  thought  proper  to  warn  them  against  some 
•f  th&t  prelate's  opiuiona  reapecting  religious  sincerity. 
Hoadle;  Munered,  and  Potter  ngoined. 

Id  Tindtcating  himself.  Bishop  Potter  says,  "  I  must 
not  forget  under  thia  head,  that  I  am  again  charged 
not  only  with  faYourii^  Popery,  but  with  being  a  Papist 
in  disguise,  with  '-  acknowledging  the  Protestant  prin- 
ciples for  decency's  sake,  but  etedfasily  adhering  to  the 
Popish'  (p.  aT6),  and  all  this,  as  it  seems,  for  having 
referred  yot*  to  the  practice  and  writers  of  the  primi- 
tive timee,  and  of  Uie  next  ages  after  the  apostles ; 
whereby  I  am  represented  to  understand  the  reign  of 
CoDStontioe,  whiab  happened,  as  he  saith  (pp.  U^(> — 
374),  almost  three  hundred  years  after.  Now  I  am 
not  in  the  least  apprehensive  of  my  being  suspected 
as  ■  Eavourer  of  Popery  by  any  man,  who  knows  the 
true  meaoing  of  Popery;  but  sure  it  is  such  a  compli- 
ment to  the  Popish  religion,  as  no  Protestant  would 
have  made,  who  understands  hia  own  principles,  to 
data  its  rise  from  the  time  of  CoDstantiDei   the  claim 
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of  infallibilitj,  ftnd  of  the  pftpil  mxptemmtj,  as  noir 
exercised*  the  doctrine  of  iransiibBtaiitiAtion,  tnvoettc 
lion  of  saints,  image  worship,  pnijers  in  an  unluMMra 
tongue,  forbidding  laymen  to  read  the  Scripturea,  t0 
saj  nothing  of  other  peculiar  tenets  of  the  Chnrdi  of 
Rome,  having  nerer  been  heard  of  during  the  reign 
of  this  great  emperor,  or  for  a  long  time  after ;  as  a 
veiy  little  insight  into  the  Popish  Oontrorersiea,  or 
Ecdesiastieal  Historians,  would  have  informed  tUa 
writer.  It  would  have  been  much  more  to  his  pur* 
pose,  and  equally  consistent  with  truth  and  justies, 
to  hare  told  his  readers  that,  by  the  next  age  after 
the  apostles,  I  meant  the  times  immediately  preceding 
the  Reformation :  but  then  one  opportunity  would  htcm 
been  lost  of  declaiming  against  the  times  wherein  tka 
Nicene  Greed  wias  composed,  and  Arianism  condemned. 
As  to  the  primitive  writers,  I  am  not  ashamed,  or 
afraid  to  repeat,  that  the  best  method  of  interpreting 
Scripture  seems  to  me  to  be  the  having  recourse  ta 
the  writers  who  lived  nearest  the  time  wherein  the 
Scriptures  were  first  published,  that  is,  to  the  next 
ages  after  the  apostles;  and  that  a  dihgent  inquiry 
into  the  faith  and  practice  of  the  Church  in  the  same 
ages,  would  be  the  most  efifoctual  way,  next  after  the 
study  of  the  Scriptures  themselves,  to  prevent  inno* 
vations  in  doctrine;  and,  lastly,  that  this  hath  been 
practised  with  great  success  by  some  of  our  best  advo* 
Gates  for  the  Protestant  cause,  as  Bishop  Jewel,  for 
example,  Archbishop  Laud,  Archbishop  Ussher,  Bishop 
Cosins,  Bishop  Stillingfleet,  Dr.  Barrow,  Bishop  Bull, 
with  many  others  at  home  and  abroad.  To  which  it 
will  be  replied,  that  *  our  best  writers,  at  leaat,  in  their 
controversies  with  the  Papists,  are  so  far  from  appealing 
to  the  judgment  of  the  Church  in  the  next  centuries 
after  the  apostles,  in  any  such  sense  as  the  bishop  is 
arguing  for  against  his  adversaries;  that  the  very  best 
of  tbem*  Mr.  Chilling\Torth,   has   declared  upon  the 
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iiHwt  mature    oonsiderstioD,    how    uncert 

tww  Mif-contnulictory  aometimes,  how  insui     lec 

Ik Brtcemed  (his  juilgmeDt  to  be.     He  hai-  g 

igitaat    f&ttiera,    councils  against  councils    t. 

of  one  kge  Ag&inst  the  umsent  of  another ;    lae  same 

hihen  eootradicting  tbnnselves,  and  the  Uke,  and  ba 

bund  DO    rest    but   in   the  Protestant   Ri  le   of  Faith. 

He  was  willing  to  jie\ 

Miptr,    uhiqiie   rt   ab  o. 

tbu  Dotfaing   could   b 

Duth  at  the  verr  begini 


tad 


,  all  1 


I,  but 


ning.       But  be  uw,  ¥ 
,    points,     bow   early  thi 

(ftp.  -165,   see.)    In  ai 
mm   me   to  determiu< 


u  truth,  Quoi 
16  welt  judged 
embraced  as 
lie  in  all  places 
4  at  the  begin* 
9  controverted 
itiment  was.' 
II  not  Uka 
...rtiiling  worth 


ought  to  bear  among  tDe  ii'roteetant  wnters ;  it  being 
ntffident  for  my  purpose,  that  many  others,  and  those 
of  chief  note  for  leamiug  and  judgment,  in  their  con- 
troTeisies  with  the  Papists  and  others,  have  appealed, 
and  in  this  manuer  I  have  recommeuded,  to  the  primi- 
tive  writers,  as  every  oue  may  soon  learn  who  will 
taice  the  pains  to  look  into  their  books.  In  the  next 
place,  it  appears  from  this  very  passage  of  Mr.  Chil- 
lingworth.  as  here  represented,  that  this  design  was 
to  prevent  appealing  to  fathers  and  councils  as  a  rule 
of  faith  ;  agreeably  whereunto  I  have  all  along  declared, 
that,  in  my  opinion,  the  Scripture  is  the  only  Rule 
of  Faith,  and  have  no  farther  recommended  the  study 
of  the  primitive  writers,  than  as  the  best  method  of 
discovering  the  true  sense  of  Scripture.  Id  the  third 
place,  here  ia  nothing  expressly  said  by  Mr.  Chilling- 
worth  of  the  most  primitive  writers  or  councils,  or 
of  any  who  lived  in  the  next  ages  after  the  Apostles : 
but  he  may  very  well  be  understood,  notwithstanding 
any  thing  here  produced,  of  those  latter  ages,  wherein 
both  tatheis  and  councils  degenerated  from  the  faith 
o  3 
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and  doolrine  of  those  who  went  betee  tbenL;  which 
it  the  more  likely,  beeeiue  oieiitioii  heie  fbHows  of 
the  Artiole  which  dlTided  the  Gteeko  tnm  the  Romaa 
coinmiinio& ;  this  ha^ag  sot  hseii  opeolj  di^sotsd 
beloie  the  seYenth  oentnrj.  FoaithI]r»  he  is  intro- 
duced as  speaking  in  ezpiess  terms  ef  oontroforted 
points,  hut  s&jring  nothing  of  anj  principal  point  of 
faitht  nothing  of  anj  Artiole  whieh  was  originallj  in 
the  Nioene  Creed.  On  the  eontmy  it  mmj  be  ob> 
seryed,  in  the  last  plaee,  that  he  plain^  speaks  of 
doctrines  reoeiYed  hj  the  CfawokL  in  all  plaees  and  at 
all  times,  exen  from  the  leiy  beginning,  whidi  for  that 
lerj  reason^  he  presamed  not  to  reject  Now  it  cannot 
possibly  be  known  what  these  are,  without  baring 
reoourse  to  the  writeis  of  the  primitive  ages.  So  that, 
npon  the  whole,  the  method  I  have  reoommended  is 
80  far  from  being  contradicted,  that  it  is  rather  enforced 
by  what  this  writer  hath  oited  from  Mr.  Ghillingworth. 
—p.  868." 

Some  time  after  this,  he  became,  cariously  enongh, 
a  faTonrite  with  Queen  Caroline,  then  Princess  of 
Wales ;  and,  upon  the  accession  of  George  II.,  preached 
the  coronation  sermon,  Oct.  11th,  1737,  whieh  was 
afterwards  printed  bj  his  nu^esty's  expreea  commands, 
and  is  inserted  asMmg  the  bishop's  theological  works. 
It  was  generally  supposed  that  the  chief  direction  of 
public  affairs,  with  regard  to  the  Church,  was  designed 
to  be  committed  to  his  care;  but  as  he  saw  that  this 
must  intolre  him  in  the  politics  of  the  times,  he  de- 
clined the  proposal,  and  returned  to  hie  bishopric 
until  the  death  of  Dr.  Wake,  in  January,  17S7,  when 
lie  was  appointed  his  saecessor  in  the  archbishoprie 
of  Canterbury.  This  high  office  he  filled  daring  the 
tqpace  of  ten  years  with  great  reputation,  and  towards 
the  close  of  that  period  fell  into  a  lingering  disonler, 
which  put  a  period  to  his  life  October  iOth,  1747,  in 
the  setenty-lourth  year  of  his  sge.  He  was  buried  at 
Croydon. 
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The  arelibislKip'B  works  were  published  in  1 753,  in 
3  vols.  8to,  under  the  title  of  ■' Theologioa!  Worka  of 
Dr  John  Potter,  ii;.,  containing  his  Sermons.  Charges. 
Discouna  of  Cburch-govemment.  and  Divinity  hec- 
nirea."  He  had  himself  prepared  these  for  the  press; 
his  divinity  lectures  form  a  continued  treatise  on  the 
inthoritj  and  inspiration  of  the  Scripturei.  Some 
letlen  of  his.  relative  St.  Luke's  Gosiiel,  Ac.  are 
printed  in  Alterbury's  eepondeace. — PoUer'i  Woikt. 

Wood,     tikiiol.     Biog.        u 
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rBA.\cia  AiME  PotiGET  was  bom  at  Montpellier,  in  1006, 
vaa  educated  at  Paris,  and  became  Vicar  of  St.  Boch.  in 
that  city.  In  1690,  he  entered  the  Congregalion  of  the 
Priesta  of  the  Oratory.  He  died  in  17^3.  His  eltief 
■ork  ia  entitled,  Instrucliona  in  the  Form  of  a  Cate- 
chism  drawn  up  by  order  of  M.  Joachim  Colbut,  Bishop 
of  Montpellier.  It  is  said  to  be  in  high  repute  among 
the  Papists. — Moreri. 


WtiiiAM  Samuel  Powell  was  bom  at  Coicheater,  in 
IT17,  and  waa  admitted  at  St.  John'a  College,  Cam- 
bridge, in  the  year  1734,  of  which  college  he  becuine 
a  feltoir  in  1710.  In  ITll,  he  entered  into  the  family  of 
Lord  Viscount  Townshend.  as  private  tutor  to  hia  second 
HHi  Charles,  who  was  aflerwards  chancellor  of  tlic  ei- 
cfaeqoer.  Towards  the  end  <^  the  same  year  he  was 
ordained  deacon  and  pri£at  by  Dr.  Gooch,  then  Bishop 
of  Norwich;  and  waa  instituted  by  him  to  the  Rectory 
"f  Colki^  in  Norfolk,  on  Lord  Townshend's  presenta- 
tion.   He  returned  to  hia  college  the  year  after;  took 
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the  degree  of  A.M.;  and  begin  to  read  leetarea,  as 
aseietant  to  Mr.  Wrigley  and  Mr.  Tonatall :  but  in  1744, 
he  became  principal  tutor  himeelt  and  engaged  hia 
eminent  friend,  Dr.  Thomas  Balgnjt  aa  an  assistant  lee- 
turer.  Mr.  Powell  is  considered  to  have  discharged  the 
duties  of  his  tutorial  offioct  in  a  rerj  aUa  and  satisbo- 
tory  manner,  as  regards  both  the  morals  and  the  stndies 
of  the  young  men  committed  to  his  care.  The  lectures, 
which  he  drew  up  in  the  four  branches  of  natural  philo- 
sophy, continued  to  be  the  tex^book  at  St  John*s  College^ 
until  they  were  superseded  by  the  more  elaborate  pib- 
lications  of  Dr.  Wood,  and  his  coa4Jutor,  Professor 
Vince. 

In  1740,  Mr.  Powell  proceeded  to  the  degree  of  B.D.; 
and  in  1768,  he  resigned  the  Rectory  of  Cdkirk,  that 
it  might  be  consolidated  with  Stibbard,  another  of  Lord 
Townshend^s  lirings ;  and  was  sgain  instituted  the  next 
day.  At  the  commencement  in  1757,  he  wss  created 
doctor  of  divinity;  on  which  occasion,  he  preached  his 
celebrated  sermon,  in  defence  of  the  subscriptions  re- 
quired by  our  Ohurch. 

'*  At  this  time,"  says  the  worthy  Mr.  Ode,  '*  things 
were  only  brewing  ;**  that  is,  projects  were  set  on  foot, 
not  only  to  dissolve  the  alliance  between  Church  and 
State,  under  the  specious  pretext  that  all  disqualifi* 
cations  on  account  of  religious  scruples  are  to  be 
accounted  as  pains  and  penalties;  but  also  to  weaken 
the  allegiance  due  to  the  Church  fh>m  its  own  ministers, 
by  representing  her  requisition  of  assent  and  subscrip- 
tion to  any  human  interpretations  of  Scripture,  as  con* 
trary  to  the  spirit  4»f  Protestantism  and  of  Christian 
liberty.  Dr.  Powell,  then  a  leading  character  in  the 
university,  was  the  fint  of  those  who  placed  themselves 
in  the  gap  sgainst  those  innovations.  Subscription  to 
the  thirty-nine  articles,  wss,  at  this  period,  required  horn 
undergraduates,  before  they  were  admitted  to  their  fint 
degree ;  a  practice,  which  bad  continued  from  the  time 
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d  iaasea  L,  and  wbicb  began  lo  be  consiile  nol  onlj 
u  enCToaching  on  ibe  province  and  privileges  of  liiera- 
bre,  bat  as  tending  to  render  Touth  at  that  age  eitbet 
Rcklt'tt  or  hypocritical.  A  Blrong  spirit  of  dissatis- 
itttion  with  this  demand  now  began  to  manifest  itsdf 
iDtongBt  the  undofgradualefl  themsetTes ;  man?  of  whom 
nmoDstrated  against  it,  nbibt  olhera  refused  Guljscrip^ 
lian  altogether,  and  for  vantages  to  which 

Ibeir  prerioaa  residetioe  ersilj  bed  entitled 

diein.    Thus  agitated  as  were,  and  fomented 

IB  their  diaofkction  was  had  ullerior  olgects 

in  new.  Dr.  Powell's  se  cted  principally  to 

(onciliate  ibem,  to  retm  out  of  their  path, 

ud  aecare  their  adboi  tilished  forms  and 

naages. 

Id  L760.  Dr.  PoweB  ■  onymottsly  into  ■  coo- 

Iroversj.  which  we  are  inclined  to  thmk  Jetratiod  sijmc- 
wbat  from  his  character.  The  celebrated  Edward  Waring. 
a  very  young  man,  and  only  bachelor  of  arts,  being  at  this 
time  candidate  for  the  Lucasian  professorship,  published 
the  first  chapter  of  Miscellanea  Analytica.  in  order  that 
the  electors,  and  the  uniTeraily  at  large,  might  judge  of 
the  nature  of  his  pursuits,  and  his  qualiScations  for  thu 
high  offloe  which  he  solicited.  This  publication  was 
immediately  attacked  by  some  anonymous  Observations  ; 
the  author  of  which  did  not  confine  himself  to  what  hi; 
thought  mathematical  errors,  but  indulged  in  severe 
reflections  on  the  age.  the  inexperience,  and  the  style 
of  the  analyst.  These  animadversions,  however,  not 
only  failed  in  their  object  of  stopping  Waring's  election, 
but  produced  a  reply  from  the  new  professor,  in  which 
be  vindicated  his  own  position,  and  retorted  the  charge 
of  error  on  his  adversary ;  end  this  again  was  followed 
by  a  "  Defence  of  the  ObservationB  :"  the  author  of  them 
however  having  become  well  known,  Waring  sent  forth  a 
Letter  to  Dr.  Powell,  which  closed  the  controversy  ;  and 
in  which,  whilst    be    animadverted  with  considerable 
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severitToa  Ids  mUgiaMt  kt  &i  bsI  ftwget  bis  nnk 
Aiui  stackn. 

The  modYe  geneMfli  Moiibed  to  Dr.  Powell  for  diis 
moeii^rciieir.  vas  a  «inu9  to  senv  Ae  caow  of  his  friend 
Mr.  Tmihin  «f  Sc  Jobn'sw  wbo  Mpbed  to  fill  the  Tacant 
cfaAir  of  Newoa:  tmd  cprtatntr  if  be  feh  bimself  foUy 
competent  tt>  ikciie  ea.  Ae  deep  sabjects  of  Waring's 
specuLuMBBv  tbia  was  a  good  fsensa  Ibr  his  attempting 
ic :  bat  if  be  was  deficknt  in  ibe  neceasarr  skill  and 
science :  il  as  waa  the  case,  be  proved  impmr  ctm^namu 
A'TkiiUi^  aai  was  deieaaed  in  the  eontest— candour  fe> 
luized  him  to  coaieBa  bai  iniil»  and  make  all  due 
reparation  to  bai  anfagonisl. 

In  17M.  be  van  ekcted  Marter  of  bis  College,  and 
was  choisen  Tice-cfaanceOor  of  the  onirerRtT  in  November 
n>l1owing.  In  Ii66»  be  obtained  Ae  Ardideaoonfj  of 
Colchester.  In  1 75S.  he  was  instituted  to  the  living  of 
Freshwater,  in  the  lovelT  Isle  of  Wight 

In  the  meantime  the  eotuse  of  events  brooght  Dr. 
Powell  more  con^icnonah'  beiaie  the  public  eve.  His 
celebrated  commencement  sermon,  having  been  much 
read,  and  mach  criticised,  had  broo^t  oat  aeveral 
answers.  Bv  some,  even  of  his  own  p^rtr,  it  was  thought 
to  have  betraved  the  canse  which  it  undertook  to  support ; 
its  priiuripal  aim  indeed  being  to  conciliate  inexperienced 
minds  and  tender  conscieiKes,  rather  than  to  defend  the 
practice  of  subscriptions  on  high  Chuith  principles,  this 
untenable  ground  was  eageriv  seised  on  bv  that  faction, 
which  opposed  all  terms  of  subscription  whatever,  and 
demanded  not  onlj  unlimited  toleration,  but  unlimited 
license.  The  doctor,  having  asserted  that  '*  young  peo- 
ple may  give  a  general  assent  to  the  articles,  on  the 
authoritj  of  others,  and  thus  leave  room  for  improve- 
ments in  theology  ;**•— this  was  taken  to  imply,  that  such 
mil>Hcribers  are  left  at  liberty  to  retract  their  assent  iff 
in  th';  progress  of  their  studies,  thoy  should  find  what 
nied  to  inconsistent  with  their  subsequent  dis- 
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eoTcrt^  and  tfaeolo^csl  aeqnimnents.  T  u  Mme  Uw 
qnesiions : — Hon  •rill  jou  timit  the  period  ui  ianoQ 

tod  of  ioquiiy  ? — BDd  will  not  muiT  ot  ibmj»«c  jem 
mil  tbemselvM  of  this  Docvrtuntj,  ml  1  •>  readilj 
ntaecibe  U>  anicUs.  irhicfa  have  bwo  r  '  lud  a> 
""lianiig  rules  of  iaierpretauoa  peculur  tc  MJties,~ 

vhikt  the  subscriplioD  itself  bas  been  atatca  ra  mean 
tiltls    mof«    than  "  en  Jnt  the  anb- 

tenbet  b  a  member  of  glaod  ?"    Naj, 

it  was   eran   asserted,  gnitair  of  ibe 

Charch  itself,  ibat  ■■  tl  o  dMibt  Uvn 

most  thankful];  accept  aDbactiben 

vilhio  the  last  ten  jneai  yi  in  all  that 

Ciioe  the  Cburcib  had  i  '.  it"    Hcnee 

it  was  argued,  that,  if  ankles  mm 

miended  to  be  a  test  ol  inoe.  this  beneAt 

neit^r  could  bo  obtaiDea  irotn  ii,  tiy  reason  of  the 
latitude  allowed  by  its  advocates  and  takeo  by  its  oppo- 
nenta  :  therefore  it  nould  be  the  wisest  course  to  do 
Bwtty  altogether  with  a  teat,  which,  whilst  it  prohibited 
many  worthy  persons  from  entering  into  the  service  of 
the  Church,  let  in  those  that  were  less  scrupulous  and 
less  conscientious. 

These  insinuations  and  attacks  could  not  fail  to  stir 
up  many  among  the  more  sturdy  champions  of  the 
Cburcb.  One  of  the  first  that  buckled  on  bis  armour 
was  Dr.  Rutberforth,  who  skirmished  with  the  author 
of  the  Confessional,  as  it  is  observed,  "  in  the  old 
posture  prescribed  by  the  ancient  system  of  Church 
sutbority."  Among  others  that  distinguished  themselves 
in  the  same  cause,  were  Dr.  Randolph,  Dr.  Halifax, 
and  Dr,  Balguy ;  tfaougb  this  latter  gentleman  appeared 
rather  late  in  the  field. 

The  principal  writers  on  the  other  side  of  the  ques- 
tion were  Archdeacon  Blackbume,  author  of  the  Con- 
fessional, Dr.  Dawson,  Dr.  Priestley,  with  the  celebrated 
Pr.  Jebb  and  his  wife. 
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Great  efibrts  were  now  making,  thronghout  the  king« 
dom,  by  the  anti-subscription  party:  petitions  were 
multiplied  on  the  sulgect,  and  the  minds  of  all  ranks 
excitcKi:  until,  at  length,  a  regular  society  was  estab- 
lished at  the  Feathers  Tavern,  in  London,  with  Arch* 
deacon  Blackbume  at  its  head;  the  avowed  purpose 
of  which  was  to  get  up  a  petition  to  parliament,  for 
setting  aside  altogether  the  test  of  subscription,  and 
admitting  every  one  into  the  service  and  prefermenta 
of  the  Church,  who  should  acknowledge  the  truth  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  They  were  also  for 
abolishing  subscriptions  in  the  university;  '*and  so 
strong  was  the  infatuation,'*  says  Mr.  Cole,  "that 
several  members  of  the  university  were  led  astray ;  and 
I  am  sorry  to  record  it,  that  one  whole  college,  both 
head  and  fellows,  subscribed  this  petition."  The  under 
graduates  themselves  were  also  stirred  up  to  refuse 
subscription,  and  to  remonstrate  with  their  superiors. 
In  June,  L769,  they  presented  a  petition  to  the  heads 
for  an  alteration  of  their  scholastic  dross,  and  it  was 
granted:  for  it  went  no  farther  than  to  change  the 
Bgure  of  their  caps  from  round  to  tquare.  It  seems 
probable,  however,  that  this  was  only  put  forth  as  a 
feeler;  for  in  January,  177i2,  anodier  petition  was 
offered,  which  went  the  length  of  demanding  a  release 
from  subscription,  unless  (as  it  was  added  with  a  show 
of  modesty)  they  were  instructed  beforehand  in  the 
articles  which  they  were  required  to  subscribe.  But 
this  being  considered  as  subversive  of  discipline,  and 
laying  a  foundation  for  sedition,  was  r^ected. 

The  master  of  St.  John's,  however,  still  persevering 
in  his  design  of  conciliation,  called  together  his  own 
students,  and  laid  before  them  the  state  of  the  case 
relating  to  their  subscription;  with  which  they  all 
seemed  to  be  thoroughly  satisfied.  '*  He  was  a  man," 
says  Mr.  Colo,  '*of  too  open  a  nature  to  endeavour  by 
Mrtifice  to  circumvent  thoir  judgment:    and  as  it  wa8 
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(be  ttahioD,  eten  to  leave  boj^  to  judge  for  UieaMehcS, 
he  birly  stated  the  case  to  them,  sod  left  it  with 
ihem."  Hoping  also  to  do  further  serrioe  anwMigrt 
the  main  body  of  tmdcr^itdnales.  who  ha>]  been  Mnmglf 
oMigated  to  refuse  Eubscription  for  tbeir  6nt  degne. 
be  repnbtiahed  his  commencemeDt  ■ermon,  which  mmb 
heuDe  the  signal  for  much  and  violent  abase.  lo  a 
ieitcr.  signed   CartUlta  avaied  in  the  LoniJoB 

Chronicle,   January  ii!i  'v,  he  «aa  complioMtited 

on  having    "originatet  f    ^"  which    the    derit 

faimeelf   might  subavri  the   republication 

n  styled,    "an  effort  I  ■  '>'»napectiiig  aim- 

pKciiy    of  youth  of  tl  vad  integrity, 

rbich  vill  hf  reafler  b«  -  for  a  anpmior 

knowledge  of  the  iroti 

Dr.  Powell  made  tn  to     la  M  i:    bat  Ibo 

rjiieGtion  was  taken  up  by  ma  (hend.  Dr.  tsalguy,  arch- 
deacon of  Winchester ;  who,  in  the  fifth  of  his  admi- 
rable chaises,  eeems  to  have  placed  the  question  on 
its  most  tenable  grounda;  making  it  also  manifest  to 
his  opponents,  that  as  much  integrity  and  candour  may 
be  exercised  in  supporting  established  institutions,  as 
in  attacking  and  depreciating  them. 

The  hopes  of  the  faction  in  the  metropolis  were  at 
this  time  much  elated;  and  they  fully  expected,  amidst 
the  alarm  of  republican  tumults,  and  the  seditious  erics 
of  "Wilkes  and  Liberty,"  to  carry  their  favourite  mea- 
sure :  but  the  pailiament  saw  through  the  scheme  laid 
for  the  destruction  of  our  ecclesiastical  estaliHshment 
by  dissenters  of  all  descriptions ;  nor  was  it  mo^ed  by 
any  remonstrances  from  the  discontented  of  the  Church 
itself,  who  bad  Joined  themsekes  to  its  adversaries: 
it  rejected  therefore  the  petition  by  a  very  large  ma- 
jority. 

Dr.  Powell  waa  a  vehement  opposcr  of  Mr.  .Tebbs 
plan  of  University  Ftcform :  hut  this  is  a  controversy 
too  long  to  enter   upou    hero.       Although    low  in   his 
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Ohufiofa  prinoiplas,  he  waa,  as  sueh  penons  often  aie. 
a  great  stickler  lor  legal  riglits  and  ooostitaled  avthoritj. 
He  died  in  1776.  Hia  published  works,  edited  by  Dr. 
Balguy,  contain  three  disocmrsea  preaehed  before  the 
uniyexaity;  thirteen  praaohed  in  the  college  diapel; 
one  on  puUio  virtue ;  three  chaigea  to  the  deigy  of  the 
archdeaooniy  of  Colcheater;  and  his  Disputation  on^ 
taking  his  dootorls  degree^ — BtUg^.    Bugkm, 
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John  Potmet,  or  Pokst,  was,  aooording  to  Strype,  a 
Kentish  man,  and  of  Queen*s  GoUege*  Camfaridge.  He 
was  bom  about  the  year  1516.  He  was  distinguished 
in  the  University  as  a  mathematician,  and  as  one  skilled 
in  Patristic  theology.  He  was  a  decided  advocate  for 
the  Reformation  of  the  Church,  and  waa  appointed 
his  chaplain  by  Archbishop  Cranmer.  He  translated 
Ochin*s  Dialogues  against  the  pope*s  supremacy,  and 
was  so  highly  considered  that  in  bis  thirty-third  year 
he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Bochester. 

The  consecration  took  place  on  the  30th  of  June, 
1550,  and  ia  thus  described  by  Strype:  *'The  bishop 
having  on  his  mitre  and  cope,  usual  in  auch  cases, 
went  into  his  chapel,  handsomely  and  decently  adorned, 
to  celebrate  the  Lord's  Supper  acooidix^  to  the  cus- 
tom, and  by  prescript  of  the  book  entitled  The  Book 
of  Common-Service.  Before  the  people  there  assem- 
bled, the  holy  suffrages  first  b^gan,  and  were  publicly 
recited,  and  the  Epistle  and  Goapel  read  in  the  vulgar 
tongue;  Nicholas,  Bishop  of  London,  and  Arthur, 
Bishop  of  Bangor,  assisting;  and,  having  their  su^ 
plioes  and  copes  on,  and  their  pastoral  staves  in  their 
hands,  led  Dr.  John  Poynet,  endued  with  the  hke 
habits,  in  the  middle  of  them,  unto  the  most  reverend 
(atber,  and  presented  him  unto  him,  aitting  in  a  de- 


obdC  ^Imot;  flBd  uted  these  words,  'Most  rererend 
MbBT  m  Gfiid,  we  pieeent  mito  70U  this  godly  and  well- 
Issmad  mea  to  be  eonseoiated  bishop.*  The  bishop 
ciset  foidnri^  pvodaoed  die  king'e  leHess  patents  befoie 
te  mihUMlHUi :  whieh,  bj  eomoiaod  of  the  said  arch* 
lUiop,  being  lead  by  Dr.  Olyn,  the  said  Poynet  took 
te  osrtli  e#  leDonneing  die  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  then 
lbs  o«tli  of  eanonical  oibedienoe  to  the  ardibishop. 
Thsee  tkiagis  being  thne  di^iatefaed,  the  ardibisfaop 
ssbofted  the  people  to  prayer  and  supplication  to  the 
Most  High,  aceording  to  tiie  order  prescribed  in  the 
Bs<A  of  QvdiBation,  set  isrth  in  the  month  of  March, 
1449.  Aeeording  to  which  order  he  was  elected  and 
MBMsratedt  and  endued  with  the  episcopal  ornaments, 
lbs  Blsliop  of  iioadon  first  having  read  the  third  chi^ 
ter  of  the  First  Epistle  of  Paul  to  Timothy,  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  sermon.  These  things  being  done,  and  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Lords  Supper  celebrated  upon  a 
uble  covered  with  a  white  linen  cloth,  by  the  arch- 
bishop and  the  two  assisting  bishops,  the  same  arch- 
bishop decreed  to  write  to  the  Archdeacon  of  Canter- 
burv  for  the  investiture,  installation,  and  inthroniza- 
tion  of  the  said  Bishop  of  Rochester,  as  it  was  customary. 
Present,  Anthony  Huse,  principal  Register  of  the  arch- 
bishop; Peter  Lilly,  John  Lewis,  John  Incent,  public 
notaries;  and  many  others,  as  well  clerks  as  laics." 
In  1551,  be  was  translated  to  the  See  of  Winchester, 
after  the  deprivation  of  Gardiner.  He  was  a  frequent 
preacher,  and  wrote  several  treatises  in  defence  of  the 
Reformation ;  but  his  most  remarkable  performance 
was  what  is  commonly  called  King  Edward's  Cate- 
chism, which  appeared  in  L513,  in  two  editions,  the 
one  Latin,  the  other  English,  with  the  royal  privilege. 
From  this  Catechism  Nowell  took  much  in  forming 
his  own.  When  Queen  Mary  came  to  the  crown,  Poy- 
net, with  many  others,  retired  to '  Strasburgh,  where 
be  died   on   the    11th   of  April,    1556,   before   he  had 
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completed  his  fortieth  year.  He  also  wrote : — ^A  Tra* 
gedj,  or  Dialogue  of  the  myust  usurped  Piimacj  of  the 
Bishop  of  Borne,  translated  ftom  Bernard  Ochinus; 
A  Notable  Sermon  oonoeming  the  Bight  Use  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  Ac.,  preached  before  the  King  at  West- 
minster,  1550;  Dialectioon  Yiri  boni  et  literati  de 
Veritate,  Nature,  atque  Substantia  Corporis  et  San- 
guinis  Ohristi  in  Euoharistii;  in  this,  Bajle  says, 
he  endeavoured  to  reoondle  the  Lutherans  and  Zuing- 
lians;  A  Short  Treatise  of  Politic  Power,  and  of 
the  True  Obedience  which  Sulgects  owe  to  Kings  and 
other  Civil  Goremors,  with  an  Exhortation  to  all 
true  natural  English  men,  compiled  by  D.  I.  P.  B. 
B.y.  v.,  i.e.  Dr.  John  Poyn^  Bishop  of  Rochester 
and  Winchester;  and,  A  Defence  for  Marriage  of  Priests. 
— 6k?dirtii.     Strype. 
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The  following  is  the  account  given  of  Preston,  by 
Fuller: — **He  was  bom  at  Heyford,  in  Northampton- 
shire; bred  in  Queen*s  College,  in  Cambridge,  whose 
life  (interwoven  much  with  church  and  state  matters)  is 
80  weU  written  by  his  pupil.  Master  Thomas  Ball,  that 
all  additions  thereunto  may  seem  'cariying  of  coals 
to  Newcastle.'  However,  seeing  he  who  carrieth  char- 
coal (a  different  kind  from  the  native  coal  of  that  place) 
may  meet  with  a  chapman  there,  on  the  same  confidence 
a  word  or  two  of  this  doctor. 

**  Before  he  commenced  Master  of  Arts,  he  was  so  far 
from  eminency,  as  but  a  little  above  contempt.  Thus 
the  most  generous  wines  are  the  most  muddy  before  they 
are  fine.  Soon  after,  his  skill  in  philosophy  rendered 
him  to  the  general  respect  of  the  university. 

**  He  was  the  greatest  pupil-monger  in  England  in 
man*s  memory,  having  sixteen  fellow-commoners  (most 
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haiB  to  fair'  estftfia^  admitted  in  one  year  in  Qqeen's 
College,  and  provided'  oonrenient  aocommodations  for 
them.  As  William  the  popular  Earl  of  Nassau  was 
said  to  have  won  a  subject  from  the  King  of  Spain,  to 
his  own  party,  every  time  he  put  off  his  hat;  so  was 
it  commonly  said  in  the  college,  that  every  time  when 
Master  Fieatohplaidrad  off  iiis  bat  to  Doctor  Davenant 
the  o^bge  master,  he  gained  a  chamber  or  stpdy  for  on^ 
ti  fats  pnpib ;  amongst  whom  one  .Chambers  a  Londoner 
(wko  died  vexy  yonn^^)  was  veiy  ^auqent  for  his  learning. 
B«ng  chosen  Master  of  Emanuel  College,  he  removed 
tfaidier  iirith  most  of  bis  pupils ;  and  J  remember  when 
it  w«s  much  admired  wlM^re  all  these  should  find 
lodgiDgB  in  Uiat  college,,  which  was  so  full  already, 
/Oh!*  said  one,  'Master  Preston  will  carry  Chambers 
along  with  him.* 

•*  The  party  called  Puritan  then  being  most  active  in 
Parliament,  and  Doctor  Preston  most  powerful  with 
them,  the  duke  rather  used  than  loved  him,  to  work 
that  party  to  his  compliance.  Some  thought  the  doctor 
was  unwilling  to  do  it ;  and  no  wonder  he  effected  not, 
what  he  affected  not.  Others  thought  he  was  unable, 
that  party  being  so  diffusive,  and  then,  in  their  designs 
las  since  in  their  practices)  divided.  However,  whilst 
any  hope,  none  but  Doctor  Preston  with  the  duke,  set  by 
and  extolled,  and  afterwards,  set  by  and  neglected,  when 
found  useless  to  the  intended  purpose.  In  a  word,  my 
worthy  friend  fitly  calls  him  the  court-comet,  blazing  for 
a  time,  and  fading  soon  afterwards. 

**  He  was  a  perfect  politician,  and  used  (lapwing- like)  to 
flutter  most  on  that  place  which  was  furthest  from  his 
egg3 ;  exact  at  the  concealing  of  his  intentions,  with  that 
simulation,  which  some  make  to  lie  in  the  marches  of 
things  lawful  and  unlawful.  He  had  perfect  command 
of  his  passion ;  with  the  Caspian  Sea  never  ebbing  nor 
flowing ;  and  would  not  alter  his  composed  pace  for  all 
the  whipping  which  satrical  wuts  bestowed  upon  him. 
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He  HeVer  h*d  wH^,  or  eote  6f  flKmb ;  woA  leaTing  t 
plentifbl,  no  inndioui  estato^died  anno  Domini  16ft8, 
July  W." 

HttOS,  B10S4BD. 

RioHASD  Pbiob  was  barn  at  Laagaiaor,  in  Glamoiigan- 
shii^,  in  1703.    Sa  reoaivad  Ua  eduaation  first  at  Tal- 
garth, in  4ii8  naliva  xfmtatrf,  and  next  at  an  academy 
in  London.    After  maiding  aome  yeaia  willi  a  gentleman 
at  Stoke-Newittglon,  ke  beaaale  wmiing-pi^acher  at  the 
Gravel-pit  meeting,  Haiokney.    In  17i9,  the  Uniyemity 
of  Glaagoir  coniNted  on  him  ihe  degree  ol  doctor  in 
divinity ;  and  Ae  mute  year  ha  pnUiahed  his  "  Treatiae 
xm  Beveraionary  Paymenta/'whSeh  was  followed,  in  177*2, 
by  "  Observations  on  the  National  Debt."    During  the 
American  war,  he  printed  two  pamphlets  against  that 
measare,  one  entitled  "  Observations  on  Civil  Liberty'* ; 
and  the  other,  "  Observations  on  Civil  Government**;  for 
whieh  the  corporation  in  London  voted  him  thanks,  and 
a  gold  box.    In  1778,  he  had  a  friendly  ocmtroversy  with 
Dr.  Priestley,  on  matefrialism  and  neoeaaitj.     On  the 
termination  of  the  war,  Mr.  Pitt  eonsuited  Dr.  Price 
respecting  the  best  mode  of  liquidating  the  national 
deM,  the  result  of  whioih  it  ia  said,  was  the  adoption  of 
the  sinking  fond.    When  the  French  Revolution  broke 
out,  the  doctor  distinguished  htmself  by  «  sermon,  in 
which   he  hailed  that  event  aa  the   commencement 
of  a  glorious  era.    This  drew  upon  the  preacher  aome 
strong  animadveraiona  from  Mr.  Burke  in  hia  celebrated 
Refiections.    Dr.  Price  died  Maroh  iMi,  1791.    Aa  a 
calculator  he  was  pre-eminent;    and  the    Society  for 
Equitable  Assurance  waa  greatly  indebted  to  him  ibr 
hie  servicee.      He  was  also  an  active  member  of  the 
Royal  Society;  and  very  amiable  in  private  life.     His 
other  work's  are : — ^Review  of  the  Quesdcns  and  Diffi- 
culties in  Monds;  Disaertationa  on  Pngrer,  Providence, 
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UimeLm,  lid  a  Fntdre  BUtai  Eany  on  the  PftpuUtion 
ttf  Englud;  Stat*  of  tho  fubUo  Debts  wkl  Finsucas; 
Oa  the  Importutoe  of  the  American  ReTolutioD  ;  and  » 
T<4ua«  «l  SeiBMM.— ITdlJbn'i  £u>y.  iNct. 
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JoBN  Prioeadx  was  bom  in  lS7tt,  at  Stowfon],  in  the 
Pwieh  of  Harford,  near  Ivy  Bridge,  in  Devonshire. 
The  fullon'ing  is  tho  account  given  of  him  by  Fuller. 
"  He  was  bred  scholar,  M\ov,  and  rector  of  Exeter 
Collie,  in  Oxford,  Canon  of  ChristGhurcfa,  and  abo*« 
tfaiit;  years  king's  professor  in  that  universitj'.  Aa 
excellent  linguist;  but  ao  that  he  would  make  words 
vait  on  bis  matter,  chiefly  aiming  at  expressivenesa 
therein  ;  he  had  a  becoming  feativity,  which  was  Aris- 
totle's,  not  St.  Paul's,   ElirpaTrtXia. 

•'  Admirable  bis  memory,  retaining  whatever  he  had 
read.  The  Welsh  have  a  proverb  (in  my  mind  some- 
uhat  uncharitable)  'He  that  hath  a  good  memory, 
giveth  few  alms;'  because  he  keepeth  in  mind  what 
and  to  whom  he  bad  given  before.  But  this  doctor 
crossed  ihis  proverb,  with  hia  constant  charity  to  all 
in  want. 

"  Uis  learning  was  admired  by  foreigners,  Sextinus 
Amma,  Rivet,  &c.  He  was  not  vindictive  in  the  lea^t 
degree :  one  intimate  with  him  having  assured  me.  that 
he  would  forgive  the  greatest  injury,  upon  the  least 
show  of  the  party's  sorrow,  and  restore  him  to  the 
degree  of  his  former  favour ;  and  though  poiiticiaus 
will  thence  collect  him  no  prudent  man,  divines  will 
conclude  him  a  good  ChristisD. 

'■  Episcopacy  in  England  being  grievously  wounded  by 
malevolent  persons,  King  Charles  the  First  conceived 
that  the  best  wine  and  oil  that  could  be  poured  into 
these  wounds  was,  to  select  persons  of  known  learning 
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and  unblameable  lives,  to  sii{)pl7 th^  ^mouit  bishoprics; 
dmongst  whom  Dr.  Prid^uix  was  made  Bishop  of  Wor- 
cester." 

But  it  was  all  ia  vain.  *  He  adhered  to  the  king's 
cause,  and  having  excommuniotfted  all  who  took  up 
arms  against  his  migestj  in  the  diocese  of  Worcester, 
he  was  plundered,  and  was  obliged  at  last  to  sell  his 
library.  Dr.  Gauden  said  of  him  that  he  had  become 
literally  a  Helluo  libromm^  Mdg  obliged  to  torn  his 
books  into  bread  for  %i8  childfen.  Bat  he  never  lost 
his  good  temper.  '  A  firiettd  ooming  to  see  him,  and 
saluting  him  in  tbie  common  form  of  **How  doth  your 
lordship  do?**  '* Never  better  in  my  lifb,'*  said  he, 
*'  only  I  have  too  gteat  a;  ttomaoh ;  for  I  have  eaten 
that  little  plate  which  the  sequestrators  left  me ;  I  have 
eaten  a  great  libraiy  of  excellent  books ;  I  have  eaten 
a  great  deal  of  linen,  much  of  my  brass,  some  of  my 
pewter,  and  now  I  am  come  to  eat  iron,  and  what 
vrill  come  next  I  know  not."  He  died  in  the  year  1650, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-two,  leaving  to  his  children  no 
legacy  but  '*  pious  poverty,  God*s  blessing,  and  a 
father's  prayers,"  as  appears  from  his  last  will  and 
testament.  His  learning  was  very  extensive,  his  me- 
mory prodigious,  and  he  was  reputed  the  best  disputant 
in  his  time  in  the  university.  It  is  recorded  to  his 
honour  that  he  was  at  the  same  time  "  an  humble  man, 
of  plain  and  downright  behaviour,"  exemplary  in  his 
charity,  affable  in  conversation,  and  never  desirous  of 
concealing  his  lowly  origin.  He  was  often  heard  to  say, 
*'  If  I  could  have  been  derk  of  Ugborow,  I  had  never 
been  Bishop  of  Woroester;"  and  so  far  from  being 
ashamed  of  his  original  poverty,  he  kept  in  the  same 
wardrobe  with  his  rochet,  the  leather  breeches  which 
he  wore  when  he  came  to  Oxford,  as  a  memorial  of  it 

He  was  the  author  of: — Tabules  ad  Grammaticam 
GroBcam  introductoriss,  1608,  4to,  with  which  were 
printed,  Tyrocinium  ad  Syllogismum  contexendum,  and 
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Ileptailes  Logics,  sive  monita  ad  anipliores  TreotBtos 
innnductoria ;  Lectiones  decern  de  totiilcm  Beligionia 
Cipitibus.  &c.,  1036,  Ho;  Fasciculus  controversiBrum 
theologicarum,  &c.,  1640,  4to:  Theologian  Scbolastios 
GjnUgma  MnemoQicum,  printed  ia  lOdl,  Jto;  Conci- 
liorum  Synopsis,  printed  in  IGOl,  4lo:  Manuductio 
id  Tbeologiam  Polemii-am.  printed  in  1057,  8io;  Hy- 
pomoetnata  Logica,  Rhetorica,  Phjsica,  Meiaphysica, 
Ix..  8vo;  Twenty  Sermons,  1636,  Ho;  Nine  Sermons 
OB  several  occasionx,  1641,  4to ;  Histories  of  Succes- 
sions in  Statea,  Countries,  or  Families,  printed  in  1653; 
Eucbologia.  or,  the  Doctrioes  of  Practical  Praying,  Ik., 
printed  in  1655,  Pto;  The  Doctrine  of  Conadenoe, 
^med  according  to  the  Form  in  the  Common  Prayer, 
At.  printed  in  1656,  Svo ;  Sncred  Eloquence,  or,  the 
Art  of  Rhetoric,  aa  it  is  laid  dona  in  Scripture,  printed 
in  1656,  8vo;  and  various  other  works  in  Latin  and 
Eoglish,  the  titles  of  which  are  inserted  in  Wood's 
Aihen.  Ojron.— Fuller.     Wood.     HViMci-. 


TiiE  great  work  of  Dean  Prideaux,  the  Connection  of 
the  History  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  is  still  a 
standard  work  among  us,  and  gives  an  interest  to  his 
name.  A  life  was  published  of  him  in  1748,  which 
i  nothing  of  any  general  interest,  being  racrdy 
a  respectable  and  learned  nmn,  who  did 
his  duty  respectably  in  the  various  places  to  which  ho 
was  called,  and  who  rather  exaggerated  his  influence 
and  importance  in  his  own  minil.  Ho  was  born  ut 
Padstow,  in  Cornwall,  in  1648.  and  was  educated  at 
Westminster,  and  Christ  Church.  At  Christ  Church  he 
was  a  diligent  and  successful  student,  as  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  he  obtained  the  patronage  of  iell.  Dr. 
Fell  employed  him  in  supplying  notes  to  an  edition  of 
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Ludtu  FloniB,  snd  aftonmnki  in  oempletiBg  the  noUi  ^|i 
and  explanatioiis  on  the  Anuidel  MazbleB,  which  hiri  1^6 
been  published  in  the  fixst  instance  bj  Selden.     On  thi  4l 
hitter  work  he  was  employed  ibr  two  jean.     In  I57i{  ii 
he  published  his  Marmora  Ojroniensia  ex  ArundeUiaaiSv  i| 
Sddenianis,  aliisque  oonstata,  earn  perpetae  Coanneii*  ^i 
tario,   foL     This  book,  pebUshed  whsa  he  was  only  i 
twen^-six  years  el  age,  gave  hsaa  a  hi^  reputation  in   ^ 
the  univenitj,  and  wae  well  lesemd  bj  the  leamedl   k 
worid,  particnlarlj  m  Gwaiaaj,  Franoe^  and  Italy.    Be   I 
great  was  the  demand  for  it,  that  if!  soon  became  scales^    i 
and  was  only  to  be  otbtataed  at  aa  advanced  prices    > 
Prideaux,  however,  is  said  to.haife  entertained  little 
value  lor  the  work  himsdf,  owing  to  its  having  bseil 
drawn  up  in  too  great  haste,  and  to  ^le  number  el 
typogn^bical  errors  with  which  it  abounds,  through  die 
negligenoe  ol  the  eoneetot  of  the  Universtty  press.     A 
more  correct  edition  was  published  under  the  inspeetioQ 
of  Michael  Maittaire,  in  1783,  foL     Having,  by  order, 
presented  one  of  the  copies  of  the  Marmora  to  the  lord- 
chancellor  Finch,  this  introduced  him  to  his  lordship's 
patronage,  who  soon  after  placed  one  of  his  sons  under 
him,  as  tutor  at  Christ  Church  ;  and  in  1070,  presented 
him  to  the  Bectory  of  St  Clement *a,  in  the  snberb  of 
Oxford,  where  he  officiated  for  several  yeara^    The  same 
year  he  published  Two  Tracts  of  Maimonides  in  Hdnew, 
with  a  Latin  translstion  and  notaa,  under  the  title,  De 
Jure  Pauperis  et  Per^grini  apud  Judeos.    This  he  did 
in  consequenoe  of  having  been  appointed  Dr.  Busby's 
Hebrew  lecturer  in  Christ  Ohnrdi,  and  with  a  Tiew  to 
teach  students  the  rabbinical  dialect,  and  to  rsad  it 
without  points.     In  1681,  the  lerd-chaneelkir  Findi, 
then  Earl  of  Nottingham,  presented  him  to  a  prebend 
in  the  Cathedral  of  Norwich.     In  November,  168d,  he 
was  admiued  to  the  degree  of  badielor  in  divinity,  and 
on  the  death  of  Lord  Nottingham,  found  another  patron 
in  his  successor.  Sir  Francis  North ;  who,  in  February 
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rfthe  ibJlowing  jear,  gave  him  the  Rectofy  of  I 

I  Woodstodc  Chapelry,  in  Onfof  deli  ire.  He  !pra- 
Kdei  D-D.  in  166ti,  and  having  eicbanged  his  living 
<f  Bladen  for  that  of  Safaam,  in  Norfolk,  hs  went  to 
HUle  opoD  fais  prebend  in  Norwich.  Uers  he  became 
ged  in  some  severe  contests  with  the  Roman 
Cttholics,  the  result  of  which  was  the  publication  of 
b  work.  The  Validity  of  ibe  Orders  of  the  Church 
i  E,ag]»tnd  mode  out.  He  also  took  an  activa  pvt  in 
mating  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  JainM  II.,  which 
ted  the  inCeresta  of  the  Eatablislied  Ohorcfa.  In 
i,  he  was  collated  to  the  Archdenconr/  of  SnfCblk, 
ntd  not  without  due  consideration,  took  tfaa  oaths  of 
jiance  to  Willinm  and  Mary,  and  acted  up  to  them 
{■Ihfully ;  but  he  always  looked  upon  the  noQJuron 
m  honest  men,  and  treated  them  with  kindnen  and 
mpecL  In  1604,  he  rosigm-d  his  living'  at  Saham  ; 
tod  in  160S,  ho  ^yan  mstituicd  to  LLu  Vicarage  of 
TrowBe,  near  Norwich.  He  published,  in  1687,  his 
Life  of  Mahomet.  In  1702.  he  was  made  Dean  of 
XoTwich  ;  and  in  1T07,  he  published  Directions  to 
Churchwardens  ;  a  work  which  has  oftea  been  reprinted. 
The  best  edition  is  that  corrected  and  improved  by  Tyr- 
whitt.  London,  IS'i'i.  In  ITIO,  he  published  his  work 
upon  Tythes,  8vo  ;  and  in  the  aame  year,  he  resigned 
the  Vicarage  of  Trowse.  He  was  during  the  latter  part 
o/  his  life  greatly  atHicted  with  the  stone,  which  entirely 
disqnali&ed  him  for  public  duties.  But  he  still  per- 
sued  his  private  etudiee,  and  at  length,  in  1T15,  he 
liiougbt  out  the  first  part  of  his  last  and  greatest  work. 
The  Connection  of  the  History  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  and  the  second  part  in  1T17,  fol.  His 
strength  had  been  long  declining,  and  he  died  November 
lat,  1724,  in  his  seventy -seventh  year,  and  was  buried 
In  Norwich  Cathedral.  About  three  days  before  his 
death  be  preaented  his  collection  of  Oriental  books,  more 
ihao  300  in  number,  to  the  library  of  Clare  Hall,  Cam- 
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bridge.  Sereral  posthumous  Txacts  and  Letters,  with 
a  Life  of  Dr.  Prideanx,  the  author  of  which  is  not  named, 
were  published  in  1748,  8vo. — JJfe  abaw  rrfered  to. 


PBIB8TLBT,  JOSEPH. 

Joseph  Priestlst  is  chiefly  known  in  the  theological 
world  for  the  controversy  in  which  he  was  engaged 
with  Bishop  Horslej;  and  fbr  an  account  of  which 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Biography  of  that  prelate, 
who  exposed  the  ignorance  and  want  of  scholarship, 
hot  less  than  the  bad  principles  of  his  opponent. 
The  following  notice  is  taken  firom  Watkins*s  Univer- 
sal Biographical  Dictionary: — 

'*  Priestley  was  bom  at  Fieldhead,  in  Yorkshire, 
March  18th,  1738.  He  was  educated  in  an  academy 
at  Daventry,  after  which  he  became  minister  to  a  con- 
gregation at  Needham  Market,  in  Suffolk ;  from  whence 
he  removed  to  Nantwich,  in  Cheshire,  and  next  to 
Warrington,  where  the  dissenters  had  formed  a  semi- 
nary, on  a  plan  of  liberal  sentiment  While  tutor 
in  this  institution,  he  published  the  History  of  Elec- 
tricity, which  procured  his  election  into  the  Royal 
Society,  and  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  firom  Edin- 
burgh. Soon  after  this  he  left  Warrington,  and  went 
to  Leeds,  where  he  made  those  important  discoveries 
with  regard  to  the  properties  of  fixed  air,  for  which 
he  obtained  the  Copley  medal  from  the  Royal  Society 
in  1773.  In  1776,  he  communicated  to  the  same 
learned  body,  his  observations  on  respiration,  being  the 
first  who  experimentally  ascertained  that  the  common 
inspired  air  becomes  both  lessened  and  injured,  by  the 
action  of  the  blood,  as  it  passes  through  the  lungs. 
After  this  he  made  some  curious  observations  on  the 
food  of  plants,  and  the  production  of  the  various  gases. 
These  pursuits  procured  him  the  appointment  of  com- 
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puiion  to  the  Earl  of  Shelbume,  with  whom  he  resided 
KTcn  years,  and  then  retired  on  a  pension  to  Birming- 
ham, where  he  devoted  more  attention  to  polemics  than 
philoBophj-.  He  had,  indeed,  previously  published  some 
works  to  defence  of  materialiatn  and  neoessity ;  hut  now 
be  made  more  direct  attacks  upon  the  common  faith  o( 
ChristiaDS.  In  1783,  came  out  his  History  of  the  Cor- 
nptioiis  of  Christianity;  which,  though  a  compilation 
from  modem  books,  had  ao  imposing  appearance  of 
lesmed  research.  Oo  this  account.  Dr.  Horsley  thought 
tl  necessary  to  expose  the  sources  from  whence  the  work 
was  drawn,  and  to  show  the  fallacy  of  its  positions.  Hb 
next  engaged  warmly  in  the  proceedings  for  a  repeal 
of  the  corporation  and  test  acts.  But  it  was  the  French 
revolatioii  that  affiirded  him  the  widest  field ;  and  h« 
did  not  fail  to  display  his  zeal  on  that  oocasion.  This, 
however,  gave  much  offence  to  the  people  of  Birming- 
ham, among  whom  party-spirit  ran  very  high,  and  was 
excited,  beyond  doubt,  by  the  writings  of  Dr.  Priestley. 
At  length,  an  entertainment,  on  the  ]  4tb  of  July,  1791, 
to  celebrate  the  destraction  of  the  Bastilc.  furnished 
the  pretext  for  a  riot,  in  which  many  houses  were  de- 
stroyed, and  that  of  the  doctor's  among  the  rest.  After 
this  he  removed  to  Hackney,  where  he  succeeded  Dr. 
Price;  but  in  17d4.  he  went  to  America,  and  died  there, 
February  6th,  1804. 


PBISCILIJAN. 

Prisciixian,  a  heretic  of  the  fourth  century,  was  by 
birth  a  Spaniard.  The  heresy  hy  which  his  name  has  been 
rendered  infamous  is  a  modification  of  Manicheism. 
It  was  introduced  into  Spain  hy  Marcus,  a  magician  of 
Memphis,  but  owed  its  success  to  the  patronage  of  Pris- 
cillian,  who  was  a  man  of  large  fortune  and  gifted  with 
great  talent  and  eloquence.      Their  followers  were  called 
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PfiseiUiaiiisls.  Under  hhpdybttMge/ the  iwvdoct^^ 
W0i»  rapidly  eitendad,  and  tnftotied  even  eome  smonget 
the  b]efaopa»  $8  I&ateatitte  end  Befarwnus.  Although 
ooMdemned  hf  a  eooBeU  nt  BaragQata*  these  hiahopa 
^«eie  net  dalermd,  end  ptiwMnei  ao  te  as  to  con- 
fliitate  PnaoillMn  BialKip  «f  Airik.  The  Emperor 
Gbratian  expelled  tbeoi  Houi  dp«hi,  and  ihey  immediate!  j 
went  to  Milan  «id  1*  Beme,  to  fun  to  Iheir  intereeU 
Hie  peoljff  Qnnaena  and«  the  tenpetial  oeort  Tfaej 
enoeeeded  hf  Aeir'4ttta  in  iiie  ktter  attempt.  Their 
chief  opiK>nenl|  itfaiaeiie^Miop  «f  Oamiobn,  waaoUi^ 
te  leave  Spain,  tet  in  e  ehovt  time,  laid  hia  complaint 
belbve  the  new  .eaiipefor,.MaKinm8^  vihe»  after  the  death 
of  GtBBtifln,  htgan  ee  mileftmn  frevea  evnr  the  western 
proviaeea  of  the- empire.  Hm  nsuiper  commanded  the 
chielb  of  the  PtiaoiHianieta  to  appear  befote  a  eonneil 
at  fionieaua.  Here  InatantivB  was  deposed,  bnt  Pria- 
oilltan  appaaled  to  the  empeior  j  and  the  council  which 
on^  not  toi  have  been  dtferted  by  diia  artifice  horn 
pronouncing  omr  him  aaneMme  of  depoaitioQ  and  ex- 
cemmnnication,  granted  to  him  hia  requeat  Pha* 
eiDian  thenlMe  and  hia  InUowera  on  the  one  aide,  and 
idaaeua,  Biahop  eC  Merida,  and  Ithiacna,  on  the  other, 
met  at  Trefea.  Ithiaooa>  a  short  aightod  zealot,  persuaded 
Maxiama  to  mdate  the  pfomiae  which  he  had  made  te 
St.  Martin  of  Tours,  that  he  would  not  ahed  die  blood 
of  Priscillian.  The  prefect  Evodius  conducted  the 
examination  according  to  the  Roman  forms,  with  the 
application  of  the  tortmn»  and  ^e  emperor  signed  the 
sentence  of  death.  Priscillian,  the  widow  Euchrocia, 
and  £ve  etheei  ware  aocnaad  of  odions  Crimea,  and 
beheaded  in  M6;  Inatantiias  and  otheia  ware  eoBDom- 
municated. 

The  ajsiem  of  PxiaciUian  had  for  ita  fonndation  the 
Mamchean  dnaliam.  it  tanght  that  an  evil  principle, 
which  had  aprang  from  chaos  and  eternal  daikneaa,  was 
the  oreater  of  the  lower  world :  that  eeula,  which  are  of 
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V  Avine  nature,  nere  leat  bj  God  from  Iieaven.  to  combat 
with  the  powers  of  darkaese  and  Bgainst  ibeir  kingdom, 
but  iiere  overcame  and  encloeed  wilLin  bodies.  To 
tKi  these  sools,  tlie  Redeemer  descended  from  heaTcn. 
dotbed  with  a  celestiil  body,  which  was,  id  appearanm 
only,  like  to  the  bodies  of  ordinary  men.  Bt  liis 
fufl^ings, — which,  according  to  Priacillian,  were  only 
ipparent  and  ajmboluud, — he  eraud  the  mark  nbirh  the 
evil  spirits  bad  impressed  upon  the  souls,  when  titey 
mnfined  tfacm  within  material  bodies.  The  sect  pro- 
hibited the  use  of  marriege,  commanded  abstinence 
from  animal  food,  and  rejected  the  belief  of  the  resur- 
reciion.  Their  mysteries  were  not  less  abominable  than 
those  of  the  Maniuheea.  To  conceal  their  own  doctrines, 
(ud  to  calumniate  the  Catholics,  by  lies  and  false  swearing, 
ihej  considered  perfectly  justifiable. — DoUiiiycT. 


rBTTZ,  mars  oeoroe. 

JoHn  Geobob  Phitz  was  bom  at  Iicipaic,  in  1603,  and 
in  1698,  wag  appointed  professor  of  divinity  and  meta 
physics  at  Zerbet  in  Saxony.  In  1711,  he  removed  to 
Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  where  he  died  in  173^.  Ha 
pablishcd,  Patris  Macarii  .^gyptii  Homiliie  L.  Gra^^ 
et  Latin^.  interprete  Zacharia  Palthenio  ;  Macarii  .£gjptii 
Opera;  Introductio  in  Lectio nem  Not!  Testamenti ;  an 
edition  of  the  New  Testament,  in  the  original  Greek, 
nith  varions  Headings,  Geographical  Charts,  &c. : 
Senmms ;  Devotional  Treatises ;  translated  from  tlie 
Engliah  into  German;  and  an  edition  of  the  Latin 
Letters  of  Milton. 


PTOLEm  OF   LUCCA. 

Ptolexi  of  Lucca  is  the  historical  name  of  Bartholomew 
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Fitdoni,  which  ha  aiuamed  <m  entering  the  order  of 
St  Dominia  He  flooiithed  in  the  14th  century  and 
was  superior  of  the  monastery  both  at  Looca  and  Florence. 
He  was  confessor  to  Pope  John  XXII.,  and  in  1818,  he 
was  made  Bishop  of  ToroeBoi  ondor  the  patriarchate  of 
Venice.  He  died  In  1827.  His  Annals  extend  from 
1060  to  1808,  and  were  pnblished  aft  Lyons  in  1619. 
Bat  his  great  wwk  is  his  Histori»  Ecdesiastice,  Lib. 
XXIY.,  commencing  with  the  birth  of  Ohrist,  and  brought 
down  to  1818.  This  after  iwmaining  long  in  MS.  was 
published  at  Mihouin  I7d7,  by  Muratoii,  in  his  Berum 
Italicarum  Scriptores.'*— Ptcpm. 


FTLE,  TH0HA8. 

Thohas  Pylb,  a  latitudinarian  divine,  was  bom  at  Stodey 
in  Norfolk,  in  1674.  He  graduated  at  Caius  CoUege, 
Cambridge,  and  on  his  being  ordained,  became  curate 
of  St  Maigaret*s  parish  in  King*8  Lynn;  and  in  1701, 
he  was  appointed  minister  of  St.  Nicolas*8  chapel. 
Between  the  years  1708  and  1718,  he  published  six 
occasional  sermons,  chiefly  in  defence  of  the  principles 
of  the  Bevolution,  and  the  succession  of  the  Brunswick 
family.  He  was  violent  and  impetuous,  and  having 
taken  the  heterodox  side  in  the  Bangorian  controversy, 
in  which  he  published  twa  pamphlets  in  vindication  of 
Bishop  Hoadley,  he  was  rewarded  by  a  prebend  and  a 
residentiaryship  in  that  cathedral.  In  1732,  he  obtained 
the  vicarage  of  St  Margaret  at  Lynn.  He  died  in  1756. 
He  wrote : — Paraphrase  on  the  Acts,  and  all  the  Epistles, 
in  the  manner  of  Dr.  Clarke.  This  was  followed  by  bis 
Paraphrase  on  the  Revelation  of  St  John,  and  on  the 
Historical  Books  of  the  Old  Testament  Sixty  sermons 
of  bis  were  published  in  1778 — 1788,  3  vob  8yo,  by 
bis  youngest  son  Philip.— ^tcAo(»<  £o»ytr. 


qtJADOATUS. 

QciDBATDS,  one  of  the  earliest  Cbmtian  apologiats.  wu 
bem  or  at  least  educated  at  AtheOB,  of  whicL  city  he 
beckme  the  bishop.  Eusebius  ia  the  hlstorj'  of  affain 
in  the  reign  of  Tr^an,  writes  thus. — "  Of  those  thM 
iuuh^ed  io  these  times,  Quadratus  is  said  to  have  been 
diuiDguisbed  for  his  propbeiical  gilts.  There  were  many 
Hliera.  also  noted  in  these  times,  who  held  the  first 
nok  io  the  apostolic  succession,  Thaae,  as  the  holy 
dirijhi  etmAmaot  sIm  built  np-tha  Cbnnheff,  where 
ttnmiatimtm  bad  beta  pmittualj  laid  in  everj  place  b; 
the  ApoiTlM  Xhej  ta^aeatMi  the  meaaa  of  piomul- 
pting  the  Groipak  mon  ■od  moM^  Md  •pread  the  aeeds 
of  Bi^TBtion,  Ksd  of  the  hemetHj  kingdom,  thronghotit 
the  world  far  and  wide.  For  the  most  of  the  disciples 
at  that  time,  animated  with  a  more  ardent  love  of  the 
Divine  word,  had  first  fulfilled  the  Saviour's  precept,  by 
distributing  their  subctance  to  the  needy  :  afterwards 
leaving  their  country,  they  performed  the  office  of  evan- 
gelists to  those  who  had  not  yet  heard  the  faith,  whilst 
nith  a  noble  ambition  to  proclaim  Chri-^t,  they  also 
delivered  to  tbem  the  books  of  the  holy  gospels.  After 
laying  the  foundation  of  the  faith  in  foreign  parts  as 
the  particular  object  of  their  mission,  and  after  appointing 
others  aa  shepherds  of  the  flocks,  and  committing  to 
these  the  care  of  those  that  had  been  recently  introduced, 
they  went  again  to  other  regions  and  nations,  with  the 
grace  and  co-operation  of  God.  The  Holy  Spirit  also 
still  wrought  many  wonders  through  tbem.  bo  that  as 
soon  as  the  gospel  was  beard,  men  voluntarily,  in 
crowds,  and  eagerly,  embraced  the  true  faith,  nith 
their  whole  minds.  As  it  is  impossible  for  ua  to  give 
the  number  of  the  individuals  that  became  pastors 
or  evangeliats,  during  the  first  immediate  succession 
from  the  Apostles  in  the  Churches  throughout  the  world, 
0  3 
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we  have  only  recorded  those  by  name  in  our  history 
of  whom  we  have  reoei?ed  the  traditional  account,  a 
it  is  delivered  in  the  Tariooa  comments  on  the  apoi 
tolic  doctrine  still  extant" 

He  also  adds  in  another  place;  *'Tnjan  bavin 
held  the  sovereignty  fbr  twenty  years,  wanting  si 
months,  was  sncoeeded  in  the  imperial  office  by  ^liu 
Adrian.  To  Inm,  Qnadratns  addressed  a  discourM 
as  an  apology  lor  the  leUgion  that  we  profess ;  becani 
certain  malicious  peiaont  attempted  to  harass  our  bn 
thren.  The  woik  is  still  in  the  hands  of  some  of  tb 
brethren,  as  also  in  our  own,  from  which  any  on 
may  see  evident  proof,  both  of  the  understanding  i 
the  man,  and  of  his  apostolic  feith.  The  writer  shen 
the  antiquity  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  in  thei 
passages  :  *  the  deeds  of  our  Saviour,*  says  he,  *  wei 
always  before  yon,  for  they  were  true  mirades :  thoe 
that  were  healed,  those  that  were  raised  from  the  dea< 
who  were  seen,  not  only  when  healed,  and  when  raise< 
but  were  always  present.  They  remained  living  a  Ion 
time,  not  only  whilst  our  Lord  was  on  earth,  but  likewia 
when  He  had  left  the  earth ;  so  that  some  of  them  hav 
also  lived  to  our  own  times.'  Such  was  Quadratus.  Arii 
tides,  also,  a  man  faithfully  devoted  to  the  religio 
we  profess,  like  Quadratus,  has  left  to  posterity, 
defence  of  the  faith,  addressed  to  Adrian.  This  wor 
is  also  preserved  by  a  great  number,  even  to  tb 
present  day.'* 

Eusebius  also  adds  in  his  Chronicle,  and  he  i 
supported  in  that  statement  by  Jerome,  that  thi 
piece  produced  the  wished-for  e£feot  upon  the  emperor 
mind,  and  was  the  means  of  proenring  a  temporar 
calm  for  the  professors  of  Christianity.  Of  this  worl 
we  have  only  a  small  fragment  remaining,  preserve 
by  Eusebius.  Valesius,  Dupin,  Tillemont,  and  Basnagi 
maintain  that  Quadratus  the  Apologist  was  not  tb 
same  person    with   the   bishop   of  Athens;  but  thi 


cpnion  his  been  refuted  hf  Cktc,  GfvIk,  aad  Lmrima. 
—EmttiHt.      St.  Jerome. 


Thb  life  of  Qoesrae],  like  those  of  Ainaald.  JmamnmB 
and  Paac&l,  is  interesting  as  thniriog  Bgbt  on  At 
histot^  of  the  OaJlican  Charch.  ThatMomiaig  Btt  ■ 
nkea  from  th«  iDlroductar^  easaj  nijiffiad  M  the  Ki^^irii 
tnoslUioa  of  tfae  Uond  Bedectiaoa  by  Dr.  Dmid 
VilsoQ,  the  pnamt  Biabop  of  Caktitta.  PaH|aicT 
Oa»n«l  «ras  born  U  Puis,  Jatf  14th.  16S4.  ffis 
gnudfatber  w*b  a  natiT«  of  SocdatHl ;  bat  ■tie«ligi 
a  BooMD  Calbolic  or  not,  doem  tiot  appear.  Bit  &tber 
«■■  most  probably  of  thai  pemiaaioD :  aod  PaM|uier 
after  being  educated  at  tbe  UnireriitT  of  Paris,  eotercd 
into  the  Religious  Congregation  of  the  Oraioire,  in  1057. 
He  devoted  himself  from  bis  earliest  years,  to  the  stndT 
of  the  sacred  Scriptures  and  of  the  fathers  ofiLe  Cburth. 
He  began  soon  to  compose  books  of  pietj,  cbietlT  for 
the  use  of  the  young  people  inirusted  lo  his  care.  It 
was  in  this  course  that  he  was  led  to  write  the  fint 
portion  of  those  ReSeclions  which,  thirty  yeais  after- 
wards, kindled  so  ardent  a  controTer^y.  One  or  (bo 
persona  of  distinction  having  been  much  delighted  with 
them,  encouraged  him  to  extend  his  notes  to  the  «huie 
of  the  Gospels  ;  for  at  first  they  compreheDdt-d  ontj 
some  portions  of  our  Lord's  life,  and  they  thus  gra- 
dally  swelled  into  a  very  important  work,  which  gave 
a  cbaTact«r  to  the  age  in  which  it  appeared.  It  was 
in  1671,  that  the  first  edition  tr as  published  under  the 
sanction  of  the  then  Bishop  of  Chalons  sur  Mame ;  for 
it  was  not  uncommon  for  persons  of  that  station,  if 
men  of  piety,  to  authorize  and  circulate  works  of  devo- 
tion, with  the  suEferance  of  iheir  superiors,  so  long 
as  the   peculiar  tenete   of  the  Kuman  Catholic  Church 
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W8fe  intertBingiad,  and  no  gieit  afir  wm  eoteited  about 
the  BTaDgelical  truths  which  they  eontakied.  Quasuel 
continuallj  added  to  his  R^ections  during  the  rest  of 
his  life.  He  embraced  the  Acta  of  the  Apostles,  and 
'  the  Epistles  in  his  pUn;  haaideB  enriching  by  more 
than  one  halt  the  original  notea.  His  last  years  were 
dedicated  to  the  patpaiation  ^  a  atiU  move  enlarged 
edition,  with  nraeli  new  mataar,  which  waa  published 
in  1727.  Nearly  dxtyyeam  wars  thm  employed  more 
or  lass,  upon  t^  pleaaiBg  and  alamted  task — another 
proof  amongst  athaoaattd,  that  nothing  really  axoeUent 
is  the  fruit  of  hiata.  WtMnyou  come  to  understand 
the  real  fitots»  yeo  disoovMr  that  ^a  books  which  last, 
which  form  eras  in  theology,  whkh  go  out  with  a  laige 
maasuie  of  tha  XHvina  Uasaing,  are  the  result  of  much 
prayer  and  meditation,  of  thoughts  often  revoWed  and 
matured  by  degrees.  Thus  new  and  important  lights 
irradiate  the  mind,  tha  prozimata  ideas  are  suggested 
by  time  and  occasion,  erron  and  ezoresoencies  are 
detected,  topics  assume  a  new  face  and  consistency, 
prayer  brings  down  tha  influences  of  grace,  all  the 
powers  of  the  mind  are  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
inquiry,  and  aomething  is  produced  for  the  honour  of 
Ood  uid  the  permanent  welfare  of  His  Ghuroh. 

One  great  woric  ia  commonly  as  much  as  one  man 
produces;  and  thia  tha  result  of  unezpaeted  incident, 
rather  than  of  eipress  intention,  in  tha  first  instance. 
Pascal  left  his  Thoughts — Bacon,  his  Novum  Orgsnuro, 
Butler,  his  Analogy — Quesnel,  his  BaflectionB, — a  life 
having  been,  in  each  case,  deroted  to  the  particular 
inquiry ;  and  the  form  and  magnitude  and  importance 
of  each  work,  having  been  least  of  all,  in  the  first 
intentions  of  the  writers.  Pride  conceives  great  designs, 
and  accomplishes  little ;  humility  dreads  the  promise  of 
difficult  undertakings,  and  accomplishes  much. 

Quesnel's  sentiments  on  religion  were  now  beaoming 
known,  aa  his  book  spread.    His  taknta»  his  elegant 
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ttjte.  his  briUiancj  of  imagination,  were  acknowledged. 
His  deep  and  penetrating}  piet;  was  Dot  immediately 
imderstood.  His  whole  life  eoema  to  have  been  dedicated 
to  the  love  of  his  Crucified  Saviour.  The  fall  and 
total  corruption  of  our  nature,  the  distinct  necessity  of 
grace  for  the  production  of  anything  really  good,  the 
^teful  adoration  of  the  purposes  and  will  of  God 
towards  His  elect :  these  formed  the  foundation  of 
Quesnela  religious  principles.  They  were  not  held 
merely  aa  doclrinea  ;  they  were  insisted  on,  felt,  followed 
out  iDto  (heir  consequence  a.  A  deep  and  tender 
humility  appears  io  hia  spirit,  a  deadncaa  ofaffeutioa 
as  to  the  world,  a  perception  of  joy  and  peace  in 
the  spiritual  Hfe,  a  faith  full  of  childlike  simplicity 
and  repose  of  soul  on  the  grace  and  power  of  Christ ; 
ft  mioute  conscientiousness  in  the  application  of  his 
principles  to  his  whole  conJuol,  a  skill  in  detecting 
false  motives,  a  bold  and  uncompromising  courage  in 
speaking  truth ;  these  were  the  fruits  of  the  great 
Scriptural    principles  which  he  had  imbibed. 

Mixed,  however,  with  these  sound  and  elevated 
principles  and  habits,  were  many  great  errors  and 
superstitions,  flowing  from  his  education  in  the  bosom 
of  the  apostate  Church.  His  study  of  the  fathers,  instead 
of  being  confined  to  a  fair  and  Scriptural  consultation 
of  their  writings,  was  cramped  hy  his  reliance  on 
them  as  authoritative  guides.  They  warped  his  judg- 
ment instead  of  assisting  it.  The  doctrine  of  Justifi- 
cation was  confounded  wiih  that  of  SanctiBcatlon  ;  and 
though  both  were  bottomed  upon  grace  in  the 
decisive  manner,  yet  so  wide  a  departure  fron: 
statemeDts  of  Scripture,  could  not  but  have  en 
vourable  influence  upon  the  whole  tenor  of  his  religion. 
Thus,  like  Pascal,  Nicole,  Arnauld,  St.  Cyran.  and 
the  other  great  names  of  the  same  school,  the  highi 
order  of  excellence  on  capilal  points,  was  combined 
with  some   glaring  errors.     Deep   spirituality  of  i  '    " 
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ttnafteted  humility,  holy  love  ta  the  Dinne  Stviir 
a  simple  repose  on  tiie  grace  of  the  Holy  Spitil;-  ' 
life  of  devoted  and  oounigeous  obedienoe*  were  nmfitl0 
with  mudi  unoomraanded  pieetfatiott  ef  die  ladtA 
BtaDding  to  human  authority,  many  daogBfooe  wfA 
Btitions,  and  mach  mcharitable  ooBdemnadoB  4 
ProtestantB. 

it   was  in  1681,  that  peneentita    int  bunt  41 

against  Qnesnel.    The  new  dectiines  (fiir  truth,  wM 

it  le-appeatB  in  loree,  is  new  te  fidlen  man,  sipssMi 

in  a  very  eondpi  Gburoh,)  began  to  attraot  stlSDdN 

Nombers  eqKmsed  them.     The  Jesuits  were  the  ii 

to  take  the  alarm.       HaiW,  Archisbop  of  Paris^  1 

tmaed   of   Pasquier^s    senthnents,    obliged    him 

quit  the  capitaL     He  took  lefiige  at  Oileans.    Thf 

years  afterwards,  he  fled    to   Baraswls,    te   avoid  t 

necessity  of  signing  an    absurd  formulaiy,    in   whi 

the  condemnation  of  Jansenism  was    allied   vrith  t 

renunciation  of   the  natural    philosophy  of   Descarli 

Here  he  joined  the  great  Amauld,   and  received  1 

last  instructions.     He  devoted  himself  now  to  the  cc 

tinuation  of  his  Beflections;   and  in  1604,   publish 

an  edition  which  comprised,  for  the    first  time,   1 

whole  of  the  New  Testament.      The  Jesuits  had  i 

yet  prevailed.      Louis-Antoine  de  NoaiUes,  alterwai 

Archbishop  of  Vares,  and  cardintl,  wae  now   IKsh 

of  Chalons-sur-Mome,  and  scrupled  not  to  recomme 

the  book  to  his  diocese.    The  Bishops  of  Limoges,  Agi 

Montpellier,  and  Sones,  afterwards  did  the  same. 

The  celebrated  Bossuet  likewise  joined  in  defendi 
the  book,  and  the  Cardinal  de  Noailles  also,  wb 
the  Jesuits  publiely  attacked  them.  Bossuet,  in  1 
earlier  life,  seems  to  have  inclined  more  to  the  « 
timents  of  St.  Augustine  and  Jansenius,  than  to  \ 
contrary  notions  of  the  Jesuits.  The  controversy  w: 
Fenelon  bad  not  yet  soured  his  mind,  nor  his  ele^ 
tion  at  court  cooled  his  piety.    An  idea  may  be  form 
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if  the  ifflinense  dicnktkm  of  tlie  Reflections,  and  the 
fitdiffooB  eagerness  with  whieh  they  were  sought  for, 
tm  what  the  Bishop  of  Meaax  observes: — "This 
tmk,  which  contuaed  at  first  only  the  text  of  the 
tmpek  and  the  Xotes  iip<m  them,  was  recei?od  with 
■  aviditj  and  a  desire  of  edification,  which  seemed 
i  Kviwe  in  our  days,  the  primitiTO  zeal  of  Christians 
m  asntinoa!  meditation  on  the  Word  of  God  night 
ri  daj.  And  when  the  Notes  on  the  rest  of  the 
!fv  Testament  were  added,  the  complete  work  had 
I  fnat  A  snooesa,  that  all  the  countries  where 
i  French  language  is  known,  and  the  royal  city 
m  particularly,  were  filled  with  it, — the  booksellers 
dd  not  meet  the  eagerness  of  the  faithful — un- 
■bered  editions  were  published  one  after  uiother 
i  instantly  taken  off;  so  that  we  may  apply  to  this 
•at  what  is  written  in  the  Acts,  that  the  Word  of 
i  Lord  grew  mightily,  and  that  the  number  of  its 
iLnm  readers  increased  CTery  day.'* 
Sach  was  the  effect  which  the  persecution  and  the 
2aordinary  merit  of  the  work  concurred,  under  the 
"sang  of  God,  to  produce. 

Bot  further  extremities  were  resorted  to  by  the 
Kits.  The  Refiections  had  been  before  the  world 
R  than  twenty  years.  Some  disturbance  had  been 
ide,  and  the  Author  had  been  driven  from  his  conn- 
But  the  book  had  a  prodigious  aale ;  influential 
mes  were  attached  to  it;  it  was  exciting  more  and 
ire  the  hatred  of  the  human  heart  on  the  one  hand , 
d  ^ning  converts  and  readers  almost  innumerable 
the  other.  Satan  would  not  let  this  state  of  things 
atinue.  The  real  grace  of  God,  though  mixed  with 
nor.  was  maintained,  and  maintained  boldly,  in  the 
ideetiona ;  man  was  laid  low ;  the  Saviour  was 
lUed;  the  power  of  fallen  nature  to  recover  itself 
m  denied ;  the  Holy  Ghost  was  honoured ;  the  world 
d  its   pleaaurea  were  uncompromisingly  exposed ;  a 


ilJMw  and  holy  life  was  delineate  and  insisted  «nf 
heaveu  and  hell  were  plainly  exhibited.  This  <ni 
enough  :  nothing  could  redeem  euch  unpardonable  favMri 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Jesuits.  They  could  not  endttll 
the  Gtrong  light  thrown  on  the  nature  of  man.  bdI 
the  one  person  of  the  Sariour.  They  saw  acute]] 
mougb,  (though  perhaps  Queenel  did  not,>  that  su^ 
principles  went  to  undermine  Popery,  They  b(^U 
their  schemes  anew,  They  attempted  to  detach  tU 
powerful  defenders  of  Pasquier.  The  Cardinal  de  Noaillal 
was  rudely  assailed,  Quesnel,  undaunted,  prosecuui 
the  improvement  of  his  book,  and  wrote  a  prodi^ooi 
number  of  occasional  pamphlets.  He  composed  stw 
Beveral  larger  treatiaea,  on  the  Priesthood  and  Sacrifid 
of  Jesus  Christ: — Elevations  of  Heart  towards  Jeso) 
Christ  in  His  Passion  nnd ,  Death  ;  The  Ble^sednMi 
of  the  -Christian's  Death  ;  Cbriatiui  Prayers ;  Pi»jw 
to  oar  Sayiour  Jesus  Christ,  for  Tonng  Peo|do  tai 
those  who  desire  to  read  tfae  Word  of  God,  and  eapeA 
ftDy  the  Gospel ;  Tradition  of  the  Romish  Chonh  «ll 
the  Predestination  of  Saints,  and  on  EfflcBcioos  Giaet- 

These  pmductions  only  angmented  tho  rags  «i 
his  enemies.  The  impression  of  their  exoeHenoe,  ■ 
works  of  piety,  may  be  jacked  of  from  what  the  flri» 
brated  Father  de  Toumemine  is  reported  to  have  said— 
"  That  two  pages  of  tlie  Christian  Prayers  eontaiDed 
more  real  unction  than  all  that  bad  issued  fnm  ths 
pen  of  the  Jwnita,  not  excepting  Bonrdalone." 

In  the  meantime,  Queanel  kept  himself  in  privacf 
at  Brussels.  The  Jesnits,  however,  oonlrived  to  dit- 
cover  his  retreat;  and  persuaded  Philip  Y.  of  Spmi 
(whose  conscience  they  directed,)  to  send  an  order  (o 
the  Bishop  of  Malines  to  arrest  him.  He  was  no* 
oast  into  prison  for  the  Name  of  Christ;  and  wonid 
probably  have  lingered  there  the  rest  of  his  days,  il 
he  had  not  been  rescued  by  a  Spanish  gentleman,  who 
Hucoeeded  in  penetrating  the  walls  of  bis  prison,   and 
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in  freeing  bim  from  his  chains.  He  lied  to  Amsler- 
dam.  under  the  protection  of  ibe  new  Protestant  States, 
vbo  h&d  so  gloriously  succeeded  in  establishing  their 
liberty.  He  was  soon  publiclj  condemned  as  a- heretic. 
Old  a  contumacious  and  seditious  person,  names  evet 
leadj  to  be  attached  to  the  followers  of  the  humble 
Saiiour,  especially  under  a  superstitious  and  despotio 
goremiBflDt.  The  court  at  Rome  was  next  appealed 
to,  and  a  decree  of  Clement  XI.,  condemnatoiy  of  the 
Beflections,  was  obtained.  Nothing,  however,  could 
Hop  the  sale.  The  work  spread  wider  and  wider. 
Editions  were  multiplied.  All  the  world  were  eager 
to  read  a  work  so  loudly  denounced  by  the  Papal  chair. 
Thus  does  persecution  promote  truth.  Never  would 
Quesoel's  Reflections  have  been  read  by  one  thousandth 
part  of  those,  vbo  haye  now,  for  a  century  and  a  half, 
b*cn  edified  by  ihem.  unless  the  .Teguits  had  pursued 
the  book  with  so  bitter  a  hatred. 

An  arret  of  council  was  afterwards  obtained  from 
Louis  IV.  in  order  to  suppress  the  work.  This  was  in 
1711,  after  it  had  been  forty  years  before  the  world. 

At  length  the  Jesuits  urged  the  decrepit  and  super- 
stitious monarch,  through  Madame  de  Maintenon,  to 
force  the  court  of  Rome  to  enter  into  a  detailed  exami- 
nation of  the  book,  and  thus  settle,  as  they  hoped,  the 
agitated  minds  of  men.  Three  years  were  consuined 
in  details.  At  last,  in  ITU,  the  bull,  known  by  its 
first  word  osiOEsnTB,  was  issued,  in  which  101  pro- 
positions were  extracted  from  Quesuel,  and  speciGcally 
condemned  as  heretical  and  dangerous, — a  step  which, 
like  erery  other  since  the  fatal  Council  of  Trent,  (the 
band  and  chain  of  Popish  errors,)  tended  to  separate 
the  Church  of  Rome  more  and  more  widely  from  the 
true  foundation  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  brand  upon  her 
forehead  the  broadest  marks  of  departure  from  the 
faith  of  Christ  The  spirit  of  Rome  was  never  raoro 
graphically  delineated,    than   in    her   selecting    all    the 
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moftt  expfeat  points  of  the  Qospalt  and  denouncing 
them,  oooUj  «&d  aTowedlj,  m  heretioal  and  erroneous. 

A  mereij  steular  policy  was  so  openly  followed,  both 
by  the  HJhristian  King,  as  he  was  termed,  and  the 
supple  court  wUoh  :  yielded  to  his  interlinrence,  that 
the  truth  of  the  dooiiines  scaioely  came  into  question. 
It  was  the  -poHoy  of  Borne  which  was  consulted.  The 
iibbe  Benandot  lelatos,  that,  on  entering  once  the 
cabinet  of  the  pqpe*  who  was  lend  of  literary  men,  he 
faund  him  reading  Quesners  book.—"  This  is  an  extra- 
ordinary perfbrmanoa,**  said  the  pontiff;  *'  we  ha?e  no 
<me  at  Rome  -capable  of  writing  in  this  manner.  I 
wish  I  oould  hafe  the  author  by  me."--Yei  this  ?ery 
man  issued  first  Ike  decreet  and  Chen  the  bull,  which 
condenmed  the  work.  On  the  feeUe  mind  of  Louis, 
superstition  and  the  Jesuits  had  taken  up  their  seat. 
The  prince  who  re?oked  the  edict  of  Kantz  in  the 
prime  of  life,  was  not  likely,  in  the  last  stage  of  decrepi- 
tude, to  resist  the  influence  which  sought  to  overthrow 
an  indiyidual  foe. 

But  it  is  more  lamentable  to  observe,  that  Bossuet 
and  Fenebn  seemed  to  have  joined  in  the  persecution. 
The  former  had,  some  years  before,  defended  the  book ; 
but  he  appears  to  haTc  ahmnk  from  protecting  it  or 
the  author,  when  popularity  took  another  course.  And 
Feneion,  the  amiable,  the  lo?ely,  the  pious  Fenelon, 
took  an  actiTC  part  in  hastening  the  condemnation  at 
Beme.  His  ooriespondenoev  lately  published,  demon- 
strates the  interest  he  felt«  and  exhibits  the  oommendar 
tions  he  bestowed,  with  his  own  hand,  on  the  divine 
who  drew  up  the  bull.  Haughty  orthodoxy  and  mystical 
devotion  are  thua  found  to  yield  to  the  tonent  of  Papal 
authority,  and  to  lend  their  aid  to  support  a  corrupt 
and  tyrannical  ChnrDlL 

The  greatest  difficulty  was  found  in  obtaining  the 
reception  of  the  bull  Nine  French  Bishope.  assembled 
under  the  Cardinal  de  Noailles,  determined  to  wait  for 
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fiirther  iaronniLtioQ  before  ii  was  registered.  It  nu 
not  till  1716.  tbat  it  vim  de£nitel;  accepted.  Id  the 
iiKWitisic.  all  Ghristendoni  rang  frith  the  praises  of 
Quesnel's  doctrine,  Surreptitioue  editions  were  multi- 
pli«d:  and  the  attempt  to  ia&i  upon  the  peculiaritiec 
of  the  Gospel  the  character  of  impiety  and  bcreaj, 
atamped  the  deepest  mark  of  reprobtitioii  ou  the  Church 
vhich  iisued  the  condi 

Queenal  surriTed  thi  ^n  of  the  bull  bis  jesn. 

These  he  spent  in  wri  .i  of  pielj,  and  in  pre- 

paring the  edition  of  .  ^^-flectiona.  which,  as  we 
haw  obscned,  appeare^  in  ITJT,  with  all  the  new 
natter  vhich  he  had  noted  in  the  margin  of  his  copj. 
Adtnirabte  was  almost  every  additiooal  thought;  and, 
•ith  an  undaunted  c  g?,  did  the  venerable  saint 
paraeriiTe  io  the  docIr.».  of  the  graoe  of  God.  He 
employed  bimeelf,  likewise,  in  forming  Jansenist 
Churches  at  Amsterdam,  where  be  died,  December 
Und,  1T19,  aged  86. 


Joan  Quick  was  born  at  Plymouth,  in  1036. 
graduated  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  in  1C57, 
entered  into  holy  orders.  He  of&ciuted  at  Ermin 
in  DevoDHhire,  and  at  Kingsbridge  and  Cburcbstow, 
in  the  same  county;  but  he  afterwards  removed  to 
Brixton,  whence  he  was  ejected  in  10(53.  In  1 
be  was  chosen  pastor  of  the  English  Church  at  Middle- 
bnrgh,  in  Zealand,  whence  he  returned  to  England  in 
1681,  where  he  preached  privately  during  the  rei 
der  of  Charles  11. 's  reign  ;  and  afterwards,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  James's  indulgence,  he  formed  a  congregation 
in  Bartholomewclose.     He  died  in  1700. 

Quick  published: — The  Young  Men's  Claims  to  the 
Bacrament  of  the   Lord's  Supper;   An  Answer  to  that 
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Case  of  Gonscieiioe,  Whether  it  he  kwfiil  for  a  man 
to  marry  his  deceased  wife's  sister?  And,  Sjnodicon 
in  Gallia  Reformata,  or  the  Acts,  Decisions.  Decrees, 
and  Law  of  the  famous  National  Councils  of  the 
Befbrmed  Churches  in  France,  Ac.,  London,  1692,  foL, 
composed  of  very  interesting  and  authentic  memorititls, 
collected,  prohahlj,  while  lie  was  in  Zealand.  It  com- 
prises a  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Reforma- 
tion in  France  down  to  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  in  1686.— 6^m.  Bicff.  Diet. 


QtnRlNI,  AMGELO  MARIA. 

Anoelo  Maria  Quirihi  was  horn  in  1690,  or  in  1684. 
He  entered  early  into  an  abhey  of  the  Benedictines, 
at  Florence.  Innocent  XIII.  created  him  Archbishop 
of  Corfu;  and  Benedict  XIII.  raised  him  to  the  car- 
dinalate,  after  having  made  him  Bishop  of  Brescia. 
To  the  library  of  the  Vatican  he  presented  his  own 
collection  of  books.  He  published : — De  Mosaicie  His- 
toriae  Prsestantia ;  Primordia  CorcyrsD ;  ex  antiquissirois 
Monumentis  illustrata;  Lives  of  certain  Bishops  of 
Bresse,  eminent  for  sanctity ;  Life  of  Paul  II. ;  Speci- 
men varise  Literature,  quae  in  Urbe  Brixia,  ej usque 
ditione,  paulo  post  incunabula  Typographic  florebnt ; 
An  Account  of  his  Travels ;  Letters ;  Cardinal  Pole's 
Letters ;  and  an  Edition  of  St.  Ephrem.  He  died  in 
1755. — Moreri. 


QUISTORP,   JOHN. 

John  Qvistorp  was  bom  at  Rostock  in  1584.  lie 
became  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Rostock  in  1614,  and 
in  1645,  Superintendent  of  the  Churches  in  that  District, 
lie  was  the  friend  of  Grotius,  upon  whose  death  he 
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wrote  ft  Lslin  lettei  to  C'aJoTius,  umlBioing  an  aucouBt 
of  the  sickneas  nod  last  seutjments  of  that  great  man; 
which  is  insetted  in  tbs  fiibliotheqne  Choisie  of 
CoIomieB,  and  id  tbe  Vindiciro  QrotiaDie,  under  tbA 
title  of  Grotii  manes.  Profosior  Quietorp  died  in  1648, 
^ont  ibe  Age  of  6i.  He  was  tbe  auibor  of  Addo- 
tUionea  ia  omaoH  Libras  BibliooE;  Commeutarina  in 
EpiBU^as  Sancii  Paali ;  Monuductio  ad  Studium  Theo* 
Itgicom  :  Articuli  FormuUe  Goncordis  illusirati ;  bmidea 
mmierouB  Senuooa,  and  DisEertations  on  a  varie^  of 
■abjeels.  He  had  a  boq  of  the  same  name,  who  was 
bom  ftt  Rostock  in  16^.  and  died  in  1660.  lie  becoms 
paitor.  profeasor  of  divinity,  and  rector  of  the  uniier- 
ntj  in  that  city,  and  be  signalized  himself  by  hia 
eonUoveraial  writiags  agaiusi  the   Papists. — Moreri. 


Thb  Histoij  of  Rabaa  is  so  connected  with  that  of 
Gotteacbalcua,  that  the  reader  is  referred  U>  that  article 
for  an  aocountof  hia  public  life.  He  was  bom  in  770, 
and  Uayence  was  hie  native  place.  He  was  educated 
U  the  Aitbej'  of  Fulda,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Tours 
where  be  had  Alcuia  for  his  tutor.  On  bis  return  to 
Foida  in  810,  be  was  a{>poiDted  to  teach  grammar  and 
rhetoric,  and  in  SHU,  he  was  elected  Abbot  of  Fulda. 
In  847,  he  was  raised  to  tbe  archiepiscopaL  see 
of  Mayence.  In  848,  he  summoned  a  council,  in 
which  be  procured  the  condemnation  of  Golt«achalcu3 
for  maintaining  the  doctrine  of  Ht.  Augustine  res- 
pi.'Cling  Predeslioatioo  and  Grace,  and  gave  bim  up 
into  the  enatod;  of  Hincmar,  Archbishop  of  Bheima. 
Raban  died  in  856.  His  writings  were  90  popular 
that  during  four  centuries,  the  roost  eininent  of  the 
Latin  divines  appealed  to  them  as  authority  in  religious 
matters,  and  adopted  almost  universally,  tbe  tcutimunts 
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which  they  contained.  These  writingi  consist  of  Com* 
mentaries  in  Latin,  on  many  of  the  books  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  and  the  Apocrypha,  which  entitle 
him  to  be  placed  in  the  first  rank  of  those  who  under- 
took to  illustrate  the  Scriptures  by  compilations  from 
the  Fathers ;  Homilies,  in  Latin,  on  the  Epistles, 
and  Gospels;  Scripture  Allegories,  in  Latin,  which 
secure  him,  an  eminent  place  among  the  allegorical 
conmientatort  on  Scripture;  Excerptio  de  Arte  Gram- 
matica  Priscilliani  ;  De  UnivenMH  Lib.  XX.  sive  Ety- 
mdogiarum  Opus ;  De  Glericorum  Liistitutione,  et 
Geremoniis  Ecdesia,  Lib.  III.;  De  Sacris  Ordinibus, 
Sacramentis  Di^inis,  et  Vestimentis  Sacerdotalibus, 
Lib. ;  De  Disciplina  Eodesiastica,  Lib.  III. ;  Lib.  III. 
De  videndo  Deo,  de  Puritate  Cordis,  de  Modo 
Pa^nitentin ;  De  Anima  et  Virtutibus ;  Martjrolo- 
gium ;  Poemata  de  diyersis ;  Gloss®  Latino-barbaricae ; 
and  De  Inventione  linguarum  ab  Hebreea  usque 
ad  Theodiscam,  Lib. ;  both  edited  by  Goldast  in 
the  3nd  toL  of  his  Remm  Alamannicar.  Script. 
Vet. ;  together  with  numerous  other  pieces,  the  sulgects 
of  which  may  be  seen  in  Cstc  and  Dapin.  The 
greater  part  of  his  works  were  collected,  and  published 
at  Cologne  in  ldS7,  by  George  ColTenerius,  in  6  vols, 
fol. ;  and  other  pieces,  not  in  that  collection,  may  be 
found  in  Balmse*s  Miscellanea,  among  Father  Sirmond*8 
publications,  and  in  the  eighth  volume  of  the  Collect. 
Concil. — Com.    Dtgrin.    Mothem. 


BAIHOLDS,   OB  BETNOLDS,  JOHN 

John  Rainolds  was  bom  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Exeter,  in  1540,  and  was  educated  at  Merton  College, 
Oxford,  from  which  college,  he  removed  to  Corpus 
Christi,  in  1563,  where  he  became  a  fellow  in  1566. 
He   wMB   distinguished   for  hia  anti-popery  zeal,    and 
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tutnng  taken  his  D.D.  degree,  in  1586,  he  va*  the 
next  year  appointed  to  a  new  Divinity  lectureship 
institnted  by  Sir  Francis  Walsingham.  In  1593, 
be  WAS  made  Dean  of  Lincolo.  but  in  1508,  ex- 
changed the  Deanery  for  the  Presidentship  of  Corpus 
Cbriati    College. 

In    1603,  when  the  " '--conrt  conference   took 

[tlace,   vre    find  him    ra  ■    the    Puritan   side;   on 

ibis  occasion  he  woa  '  x>keBmai].  and  it  may 
ihereTore  be  neceasary  1  *  anmn  account  of  wb«t  he 

proposed,    as   this  will  reader,    in    aome 

measure,    to  detennint  '    •<"  the    Puritana   of  the 

rolbwing   reign  can  cl  "    their  ancestor.     At 

Ibis    confercnce,    he    ]  That   the    Doctrine 

of  the  Church  might  ]  Ted  in  purity  Bccording 
10  God's  Word.  2.  That  good  pastors  might  be  planted 
in  all  ChurcheB,  to  preach  the  same.  3.  That  the 
Cburch-goremmept  might  be  sincerely  administered, 
according  lo  God's  Word.  4.  That  the  book  of  Common 
Prayer  might  be  fitted  to  the  more  increase  of  piety. 
With  regard  lo  the  first,  he  moved  his  majesty,  that 
the  Book  of  Articles  of  Religion,  concluded  in  1653. 
might  be  explained  in  places  obscure,  and  enlarged 
where  aome  things  were  defective.  For  example,  where- 
«s,  (Article  XIII.)  the  words  are  these,  "  Afier  we  have 
received  the  Holy  Ghost,  we  may  depart  from  Grace;" 
Dotwitbstasding  the  meaning  may  be  sound,  yet  he 
desired,  that  becanae  they  may  seem  to  be  contrary 
to  the  doctrine  of  God's  Predestination  and  Election 
in  the  17th  Article,  both  these  words  might  be  ex- 
plained with  this  or  the  like  addition,  "  yet  neither 
totally  nor  finally ;"  and  also  that  the  nine  assertions 
onhodoxical,  as  he  termed  them.  i.e.  the  Lambeth 
articles,  might  be  inserted  into  that  book  of  articles. 
Secondly,  where  it  is  said  in  the  23rd  Article,  that 
it  is  not  lawful  for  any  man  to  take  upon  bim 
the  of&ce  of  preaching,  or  sdmiDistering  the  &&CT&mCD,^% 
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in  the  congregation,  before  he  be  lawftiUy  called,  Dr. 
Bainolds  took  exception  to  these  words  "in  the  con- 
gregation," as  implying  a  lawftdness  for  any  whatsoever, 
*<oat  of  the  congregation,*'  to  preach  and  administer  the 
Sacraments,  though  he  had  no  lawiU  calling  thereunto. 
Thirdly,  in  the  36th  Article,  these  words  touching 
**  Confirmation,  grown  partly  of  the  corrupt  following 
the  AposUes,"  being  opposite  to  those  in  the  Collect 
of  Confirmation  in  the  Commnnioofbook,  *'  npon  whom 
after  the  example  of  the  Apostles,'*  argue,  said  he, 
a  contrariety,  each  to  other;  the  first  oonlrasing  Con- 
firmation to  be  a  depraTcd  imitatioii  of  the  Apostles ; 
the  second  grounding  it  upon  their  example,  (Acts, 
▼iiL  19,)  as  if  the  bishop  by  eonfiiming  of  children, 
did  by  imposing  of  hands,  as  the  Apostles  in  those 
pkoes,  give  the  visible  graces  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
And  therefore  he  desired  that  both  the  contradiction 
might  be  considered,  and  this  ground  of  Confirmation 
examined.  Dr.  Bainolds  afterwards  objected  to  a  defect 
in  the  S7th  Article,  wharsin,  he  sidd,  these  words, 
**  The  Bishop  of  Borne  hath  no  authority  in  this  Isnd,'* 
were  not  sufficient,  unless  it  were  added,  '*  nor  ought 
to  have,"  He  next  moved  that  this  propositioin,  "  the 
intention  of  the  minister  is  not  of  the  essence  of  the 
Sacrament,"  might  be  added  to  the  book  of  Articles,  the 
rather  because  some  in  England  had  preached  it  to 
be  esoentiaL  And  hers  again  he  repeated  tuB  request 
concerning  the  nine  "  orthodoxical  assertions,**  con- 
cluded at  Lambeth.  He  then  complained  that  the 
Catechism  in  the  Common  Prsyer-book  was  too  brief ; 
for  which  reason,  one  by  Nofweil,  late  Dean  of  St. 
Paurs,  was  added,  and  that  too  long  for  young  novices 
to  loam  by  heart.  He  requested,  therefore,  that  one 
uniform  Catechism  might  be  made,  which,  and  none 
other,  might  be  generally  received.  He  next  took 
noiice  of  the  profanation  of  the  Sabbath,  and  the 
coaUitapt  of  his  miyesty's  prodsnatiQia  for  reforming 
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tbut  aliusc  :  and  desired  somo  stronger  retnc;d}'  might 
be  apfilicd.  Ilia  next  request  waa  for  anew  translation 
tt  the  Bible,  because  those  which  were  allowed  in  the 
rriga  of  Henn-  VIII.  and  Edward  VI,  were  corrupt 
and  not  answerable  to  the  original ;  of  which  he  gave 
Ihree  instances.  He  then  desired  his  majesty,  th«t 
Vnlswltil  and  seditious  books  might  be  eupproBsed,  at 
least  restrained,  and  imparl«i  to  a  few.  lie  proceeded 
now  to  the  second  point,  and  desired  that  learned 
mintBters  might  be  planted  in  every  parish.  He  next 
went  on  to  the  fourtli  point,  relating  to  the  Common 
Prayer,  and  complained  of  the  imposing  subscription, 
tnee  it  was  a  great  impediment  to  a  learned  ministry; 
and  intreated.  "  that  it  mif^ht  not  be  exacted  aa  for- 
nwrly,  for  which  many  good  men  were  kept  out, 
Otber«  removed,  and  many  disquieted.  To  subscribe 
according  to  the  statutes  of  the  realm,  namely  to 
tliearticles  of  religion,  and  the  king's  supremacy,  they 
were  not  unwilling.  Their  reason  of  their  backward- 
ness to  subscribe  otherwise  wits,  firit,  ihe  books 
Apocryphal,  which  the  Common  Prayer  enjoined  to 
be  read  in  the  Church,  albeit  there  are,  in  some  of 
those  chapters  appointed,  manifest  errors,  directly 
repugnant  to  the  Scriptures.  The  next  scruple  against 
subscription  was,  that  in  the  Common  Prayer,  it  is 
tiriee  set  down,  'Jesus  said  to  His  Disciples,'  when 
as  by  the  text  original  it  is  plain,  that  he  spoke 
to  the  Pharisees.  The  third  objection  against  sub- 
scription, were,  '  Interrogatories  in  Diipliam,'  pro- 
pounded to  infants,"  Dr.  Rainolds  owned  "the  use 
of  the  Cross  to  have  been  ever  since  the  Apostles' 
time;  but  this  was  the  difficulty,  to  prove  it  of  that 
ancient  use  in  Baptism."  He  afterwards  took  exception 
at  those  words  in  the  Office  of  Matrimony,  "With  my 
body  I  thee  worship  ;"  and  objecleil  against  the  Church- 
ing of  women  under  the  name  of  Purifnation.  Under 
the  third  general  head,  touching   Discip\ine,  \\e   \0(jV 
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exception  to  the  committiDg  of  ecdeaiaetical  oensures 
to  lay-ohancellorB.  "  His  reason  was,  that  the  statute 
made  in.  King  Henry's  time  for  their  authority  that 
way  was  ahrogated  in  Queen  Mary's  time,  and  not 
revi?ed  in  the  late  queen's  days*  and  ahridged  by  the 
bishops  themselves,  1571,  i^rdering  that  the  said  lay- 
chancellors  should  not  excommunicate  in  matters  of 
correction,  and  anno  1584  and  1581^,  not  in  matters  of 
instance,  but  to  be  done  only  by  them  who  had  the 
power  of  the  keya.**  He  then  desired,  that  according 
to  certain  provincial  constitutions,  they  of  the  clergy 
might  have  meetings,  once  every  three  weeks ;  first,  in 
rural  deaneries^  and  therein,  to  have  the  liberty  of  pro- 
phesying, aecordii^  as  'Archbishop  Grindal  aod  other 
bishops  desired  of  her-  late  majesty.  Secondly,  that 
such  things  as  could  not  be  resolved  upon  there,  might 
be  referred  firom  thence  to  the  episcopal  synods, 
where  the  bishop  with  his  presbyteri  should  deter- 
mine all  such  pointa  as  before  could  not  be 
decided. 

Notwithstanding  our  author^s  conduct  at  this 
conference,  Dr.  Simon  Patrick  observes,  that  he 
professed  himself  a  conformist  to  the  Church  of 
£ngland,  and  died  so.  He  remarks  that  Dr.  Richard 
Crakonthorp  tells  the  Archbishop  of  Spalato,  that 
the  doctor  was  no  Fifritan,  (as  the  archbishop  called 
him).  ''For  first,  he  professed  that  he  appeared 
unwillingly  in  the  cause  at  Hampton*court,  and 
merely  in  obedience  to  the  king's  command.  And 
then  he  spake  not  one  word  there  against  the 
hierarchy.  Nay,  he  acknowledged  it  to  be  consonant 
to  the  Word  of  God,  in  his  conference  with  Hart. 
And  in  an  answer  to  Sanders's  book  of  the  *  Schism 
of  £ng1and'  (which  is  in  tlie  archbishop^s  library,) 
he  professes  that  he  approves  of  the  book  of 
'consecrating  and  ordering  bishops,  priests,  and 
descooa.'     He    was  also  a  ilriol  obaerver  of  all  the 
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orders  of  the  chorch  and  tiniwreity,  both  in  public 
■nd  his  own  coUega;  weering  the  square  cap  and 
Kjqtiice,  kDe«liDg  at  the  Sacrament,  and  he  himself 
oomntemonitiiig  their  banefactora  at  tho  lime  their 
^Ututee  tppcinted,  and  reading  that  chapter  of  Eccle- 
uBEticus,  which  is  on  such  occuions  used.  Id  a  lutter 
tlBo  of  his,  to  Archbishop  BaneroU  (ilien  in  Dr. 
Crekeathorp's  bands,)  be  professes  himself  conformable 
to  the  Church  of  England,  '  willingly,  and  from  his 
bean,'  bis  conecionce  admonisbing  him  so  to  he. 
And  thus  he  remained  persuaded  to  bis  last  breath, 
desiring  to  receive  absolution,  according  to  tii';  mannet 
prescribed  in  our  liturgy,  when  ho  lay  on  hia  death- 
bed;  which  he  did  from  Dr.  Holland,  the  king's 
professor  in  Oxford,  kissing  bis  hand  in  token  of  his 
lo*o  and  joy,  and  within  a  few  hours  after  resigned 
up   hia  soul   to  God." 

Wood  says,  perhaps  justly,  that  the  "  best  matter" 
produced  by  this  Hampton-court  conference,  was  the 
new  translation  of  the  Bible,  which  is  now  the 
authorized  edition.  It  was  begun  in  1G04,  by  forty- 
seven  divines  of  WestminBter  and  the  tno  univerHities. 
Dr.  Bainotds  had  too  much  reputation  as  a  Greek 
and  Hebrew  scholar  to  be  omitted  from  this  list.  Some 
of  the  prophets  appear  to  have  been  the  portion 
allotted  to  him,  but  his  growing  infirmities  did  not, 
i[  is  thought,  permit  him  to  do  much.  The  Oxford 
translators  however  used  to  meet  at  hia  lodging  once 
a  week,  &nd  compared  what  they  had  done  in  his 
company.  During  this  undertaking  he  was  seized 
with  the  consumption  of  which  he  died.  May  21,  1807, 
in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  bis  age. — Wuod.  Fuller. 
Gen.  Diet. 


BANDOLPB,   THOUAS. 

luvMAs    Rahdolpb     wa4     bora     in     1T0'<2,    dl   CB.n\«t- 
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bury,  and  educated  at  the  J[ing*8  School  there,  and 
at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  of  which  he 
became  fellow  in  1733.  Dr.  Potter,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  collated  him  to  the  united  ?icaragea 
of  Perham  and  Waltham  in  Kent  In  1744,  he 
published,  The  Christianas  Faith,  a  rational  assent, 
in  answer  to  the  deistical  treatise,  entitled,  Christianity 
not  founded  on  Argument.  In  1746,  his  patron,  the 
archbishop,  collated   him  to  the  Rectory  of  Saltwood, 

with  the  Chapel  of  Hythe  annexed ;  and  he  was  soon 
after  chosen  President  of  Corpus  Christi  College.  In 
1753,  he  published: — ^The  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  in 
answer  to  the  Essay  on  Spirit  From  1756  to  1759, 
he  held  the  ofl&ce  of  Tice^hancellor ;  and  in  1768,  he 
was  elected  to  the  Margaret  professorship  of  divinity, 
on  the  death  of  Dr.  Jenner.  In  the  preceding  year, 
he  had  been  promoted  to  the  Archdeaconry  of 
Oxford.  His  last  work  was  on  the  Citations  from 
the  Old  Testament  in  the  New.  He  died  in  1783. 
In  1784,  a  collection  of  his  principal  works  was 
published  under  the  title  of,  A  View  of  our  Blessed 
Saviour's  Ministry,  and  the  proofs  of  His  Divine 
Mission  arising  from  thence. — Life  prefixed  to  hit 
Works. 


READING,   JOHN. 

• 

John  Reading  was  bom  in  Buckinghamshire,  in 
1588,  and  was  educated  first  at  Magdalen  Hall, 
and  then  at  St  Alban  Hall,  Oxford.  In  1616,  he 
was  made  minister  of  St.  Marys,  Dover,  and  was 
afterwards  appointed  one  of  the  chaplains  of  Charles  I. 
He  was  one  of  those  doctrinal  Puritans,  who  opposed, 
as  much  as  any  Churchman  of  opposite  religious 
sontiinonts,  the  violent  proceedings  of  the  authors 
of  the  rebellion,  and  hud  exposed   them   so   frequently 
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m  hii  aennoDft,  that  he  was  toon  m  1  out  for 
nogMDM.  In  April,  1S43.  b\e  libn.i>  at  Dover 
'  <MB  .flaodered,  and  id  November  folloning.  bn  wu 
Ing^d  from  ilia  house  bjr  the  Goldiera.  aod'  impn- 
mwd  for  one  je&i  and  sefen  momhs.  In  Jaouary 
i)f  the  above  incDtianed  jmt.  Archbishop  Laud, 
liiea  a  prisoner  Id  th«  Tower,  had.  at  his  majeBtya 
reqoest,     bestowed    or    ~  l...ag  of    Chanham 

in  Kent ;    but    frDm  rping    part;    took 

OM  W  sbouM   recall  iiaaa.       He   was  olao 

with  a«  little  effect,  a,  of  Canterbury, 

la   1644.    ho<w4veT.  B  umaa   gave  him 

the    living   of   Cherif  v-u'tch   he  waa   not 

mJji  allowed    to  keep  niee  appointed  by 

the    aaeembljT    of    dii  one    of    the   nins 

dirines     who    were   tc  uiotations  on  the  New 

Testament  for  the  Wum  tuinmards  published,  and 
known  by  the  bUe  of  the  "Aaaembly's  AnnotatiouB." 
Hia  BufEarings  bowefer,  were  not  jet  at  an  end ; 
bt  soon  after  this  ^parent  farour,  upon  a  euspicioa 
that  be  was  concenied  in  a  plot  for  the  Eeizing  of 
Dover  Castle,  he  was  apprehended  and  carried  to 
Leads  Castle,  where  be  was  imprisoned  for  some  time. 
In  Msrcb,  1050,  he  held  a  public  disputation  in  £'olk- 
tlone  Chuich  with  Fisher,  an  Anabaptist,  who  argued 
■gainst  the  Dsceeait;  (J  ordinatioQ,  and  quoted  as 
his  autbori^,  some  passage  in  Bishop  Tajlor'a 
"  DiseouTBe  of  the  liberty  of  Prophesyiog,"  which 
obliged  Ur.  Ueading  to  write  a  tract  on  the  aubject. 
On  tbe  resloratioD.  whea  Charles  II.  lauded  at  Dover, 
Mr.  Bfiading  was  deputed  by  the  corporation  to 
address  his  nu^tjr,  and  present  him  with  a  large 
Bible  with  gold  elaaps,  in  their  name.  He  was  now 
replaced  in  the  Prebeod  of  Canterbury,  and  the  living 
of  Chartham.  Here  be  died,  October  Ud,  1667,  and 
was  buried  in  tbe  obaocel  of  the  church. 
He  puUislMd  saTeriil  occasional  sermons  from  1033  (o 
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1663;  and  1.  Brief  instnictioiis  ooncerniog  the  Holy 
Sacrament,  London,  1646,  8to.  d.  A  Guide  to  the 
holy  Oity,  Oxon.  1651,  4to.  8.  An  Antidote  to  Anabap- 
tism,  1654,  4to.  It  was  in  this  he  animadTerted  on 
those-  passages  of  Bishop  TayWs  Discourse,  which 
seemed  to  favour  irregular  preaching.  4.  An  Evening 
Sacrifice,  or  Prayers  for  a  family  in  these  times  of 
calamity.  5.  Speech  made  before  King  Charles  II. 
on  the  shore,  when  he  landed  at  Dover,  Ao.,  1660, 
single  sheet,  with  verses.  Mr.  Beading  left  several 
manuscripts,  partly  in  the  hands  of  Basil  Eennet, 
whence  Uiey  passed  to  his  son,  White  Eennet. — Wood, 
FulUr. 


BBD¥AM,  or  BBDMATNE,  JOHN. 

JoBM  Rbbmah,  OB  RsDMATNE,  wss  bom  in  Yorkshire, 
in  1409,  and  was  educated  at  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Oxford,  and  afterwards  at*  Paris.  On  returning  to 
England  he  settled  at  St  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
of  which  he  became  a  fellow  in  1521. 

For  above  twenty  years  he  carefully  applied  himself 
to  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  and  always  began 
and  ended  his  studies  with  humble  and  earnest  prayer 
to  Almighty  God,  -to  guide  him  into  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth,  and  to  preserve  him  from  all  dangerous  errors 
and  delusions.  His  prayers  found  access  to  the  throne 
of  grace;  and  God  opened  his  eyes  to  discern  those 
errors  which  he  had  been  led  into  by  the  prejudice  of 
education;  and  when  the  truth  was  thus  discovered 
to  him,  he  embrsced  it  in  the  love  thereof,  and  con- 
tinued a  stedfast  professor,  and  zealous  defender  of  it, 
unto  the  end. 

As  he  found  transubstantiation  to  be  the  received 
doctrine,  he  was  for  some  time  very  much  disturbed, 
whenever  he  heard  it  disputed  and  contradicted;  and 
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toking  np  a  reeolutioa  to  write  in  derence  of  it,  ho 
oieiallv  examined  the  Scriptaros,  and  made  a  diligent 
icarcfa  into  the  wrilioga  of  the  fothers,  for  materials 
Itnrirds  his  work.  The  result  of  his  inquiry  was,  that 
he  found  this  doclrine  to  have  no  foundation  In  Scrip- 
tore  *nd  ihe  purest  antiquity,  but  to  be  on  invention 
of  the  Bcboulmen  id  the  duk  and  later  ages,  and  clogged 
*iih  infinite  contradictions,  and  inenplicatjle  absurdities. 
I'poQ  this,  his  zeal  for  it  expired  at  once,  and  he 
preicbed  in  the  univereity  against  it,  and  against  the 
Rtperstitious  ciietom  of  carrying  the  Host  in  pro- 
cession. 

He  was  at  Erst  a  strenuouB  opposer  of  the  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith  alone,  because  he  feared  it 
imtiayed  the  neo^ssity  of  good  norka,  and  saw  hon 
it  had  been  perverted  by  some  of  the  Anabaptists,  to 
build  most  detestable  and  blasphemous  heresies  upon. 
But  when  he  had  carefully  perused  the  writings  of  our 
reformed  divines  on  that  subject,  and  observed  with  what 
uactQesa  they  had  stated  the  doctrine  of  Justification, 
ind  guarded  it  from  the  least  tendency  to  any  of  those 
pernicious  consequences,  he  declared  himself  convinced, 
ud  confessed  bis  conviction  to  King  Henry,  whose 
chaplain  he  then  was. 

In  1537,  he  commenced  doctor  of  divinity,  and  about 
that  time  was  chosen  orator  of  the  university.  In  1540, 
he  was  mode  Prebendary  of  Westminster,  of  which 
church  he  is  by  several  of  our  historians  said  to  have 
been  dean  ;  but  upon  careful  examination,  this  seems 
to  be  a  mistake.  He  was  for  some  time  Master  of 
King's  Hall;  and  in  1546,  on  the  dissolution  of  that 
Ball,  was  advanced  to  be  the  first  Master  of  Trinity 
College,  by  the  Charter  of  erection.  In  this  station  be 
was  a  great  promoter  of  the  exact  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  tongues  ;  and  was  so  exceeding  liberal  to  poor 
itudentB,  that  there  were  few  industrious  men  in  that 
university,  who  did  not  receive  a  comfortable  support 
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tnto  his  bounty.  He  was  rerj  kind  in  particular  ta 
that  learned  foreigner.  Martin  Bncer.  notvitfast&nJing 
thoir  diBBgreeraeat  in  some  points  of  religion,  in  which 
ho  thought  Bueer'a  zea!  agniast  Popery  carried  him 
into  tlio  contrary  extreme  |  and  in  a  sermon  which  he 
preach^  at  bis  funeral,  djd  justice  to  hie  memory,  and 
detracted  nothing  from  his  due  praiee. 

When  he  tcaa  taken  ill  of  his  lait  eickcesB  at  Weat- 
minater,  finding  himaclf  decay  apace,  he  sent  for  Or. 
Alexander  Novell,  aft«nvanla  Dean  of  St.  Paula,  and 
•ome  other  of  the  reformed  divines  ;  and  to  pretent  any 
miarepresentations  after  his  death,  made  before  them 
a  Urge  declaration  of  his  judgment  concerning  the  thief 
controrereiea  of  ihoBo  times,  which  ho  desired  tbem  to 
attetit.  The  most  remarkable  particulars  of  which  were 
thoH:— • 

1.  That  Chriit  U  really  pieaent  in  the  Saorament  of 
the  Altar,  in  an  ioeffiUile  aaaner,  to  thoae  who  raceiTe 
H  werdiilT ;  that  we  noeive  Him  in  our  minda  and  aoalfl 
by  fioth;  and  that  to  apeak  otherviae.  eavonra  of  the 
fnaa  et*ar  ot  *ka  Cb^eraiutaa. 

a.  That  the  vieked  an  not  partdurs  ot  the  Body  and 
Blood  of  Ohriat,  bnt  that  they  reoriTe  the  oatward  Sacra- 
mont  only. 

S.  That  tudiiDg  vbidi  is  aaao,  or  peneiTed  by  any 
o«t«ud  aenae,  in  the  Sacrament,  ia  to  be  worehipped ; 
and  ^t  at  the  Holy  Supper  «a  must  worahip  Chiiat  in 


4.  That  pngatoy,  aa  taagiit  fa;  the  aehoolmea,  waa 
as  ungodly  and  pemieiaaa  doetiiiw,  and  Ihat  there  waa 
n»aueh  ptaoa. 

5.  That  ofiaing  maMca  ia  an  ineligiooa,  unprofitable, 
aad  enpentitionB  oaage. 

6.  That  the  marriage  of  the  clergy  is  not  prohibited 
by  any  law  t4  Christ 

7.  That  to  build  our  hith  on  the  eonaent  of  the  pre- 
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■ent  Cburcli,  is  but  a  ««ak  and  sandy  Toandation;  and 
that  Ihe  9criplare»  are  the  onl_v  rule  of  faith. 

^.  That  tho  See  of  Rome  bad  in  icao;  things  swcrred 
from  God's  true  Ti?ligioQ  and  worship,  and  was  bo  grier* 
Doslv  and  horrittly  alainod  and  glinted,  that  without 
qteedr  n^ntance,  God's  righteous  vengeance  vrouM 
■oddenlj  overtake  and  cousnoiO  it. 

Tliis  declaration  is  a  full  proof,  that  Strype  it 
under  a  great  mislake,  in  BHScitiug  that  this  illustrioiu 
ornament  of  our  Reformed  Chureh  died  in  the  Koman 
Oommunion. 

-  -  Wbon  Dr.  fiedmayne  had  linifihed  his  dedaratiun,  he 
discoursed  more  lai^el;  on  some  of  thexe  points,  and 
that  in  ao  pathetic  and  affecting  a  manner,  that  Dr. 
Tming,  one  of  the  divines  there  present,  who  was  not 
then  entirely  come  off  from  the  prtjiidices  of  his  educsr 
tion,  declared  that  he  was  so  moved  and  convinced,  that 
he  now  doubled  of  the  (ruth  of  some  things  for  which 
before  he  would  have  sulTcred  martyrdom. 

After  this,  Dr.  Redmaynes  whole  discourse  was  of  the 
joys  of  heaven,  the  last  judgment,  and  of  our  redemption 
ibrough  the  merits  of  Jusu.^  Christ,  with  Whom  he 
earnestly  longed  to  be.  He  would  often,  with  tears  of 
joy,  praise  and  extol  the  ineffable  love  of  our  gracious 
Redeemer  to  us  miserable  sinners;  and  e^iliorled  his 
friends  to  be  always  prepared  for  Christ  s  coming,  to 
love  one  another,  to  benare  of  this  corrupt  world,  and 
rniireiy  to  wean  their  aflections  from  its  transitory 
glories,  and  deceitful  pleasures,  lie  tiure  his  sickness 
wiib  the  greatest  patience,  and  a  perfect  resignation  to 
the  will  of  God,  whether  for  life  or  death,  yet  he  wished 
rather,  if  it  were  God's  blessed  will,  to  he  dissolved  and 
lo  be  with  Christ,  and  to  he  delivered  from  the  troubles 
and  temptations  of  this  miseraUe  world.  He  practised, 
to  the  utmost  perfection,  all  those  virtues  ard  graces, 
which  he  was  wont  to  recommend  to  olhers  in  this 
condition;  and  when  /)e  found  bis  end  appronchiii^, \\e 
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broke  oat  into  this  fenrent  prayer: — "Thy  will,  0 
blessed  Lord*  be  fblfilled ;  O  God  of  all  comfort,  give 
me  grace  to  have  comfort  in  Thee,  and  to  have  my 
mind  wholly  fixed  on  Thee.**  And  after  a  short  pause, 
he  added*  **God  grant  us  grace,  that  we  haye  a  true 
understanding  of  His  Word,  the  true  use  of  His  Sacra- 
ments, and  erer  preach  and  maintain  the  truth,  to  the 
glory  of  His  most  holy  Name."  Then  he  offered  up 
another  short  petition  for  the  unity  of  the  Church,  and 
soon  after  resigned  his  pious  and  holy  soul  to  God. 
He  died  in  November,  1661,  in  the  fifty-second  year 
of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  the  north  isle  of  West- 
minster Abbey. 

He  wrote  a  Latin  Treatise  of  Justification,  and  ano- 
ther concerning  Grace,  which  were  published  after  his 
death. — J>otmei. 


BEGIUS,    URBAN. 

Urbam  Rsonis,  properly  called  Le  Roi,  was  bom  at 
Langenargen,  and  studied  at  Lindau,  Fribourg,  Basle, 
and  Ingoldstadt  At  the  latter  place,  he  was  under  the 
tuition  of  Eck.  (S$$  hi$  L^i»)  Here  Regius  read 
lectures,  but  unfortunately  was  induced  to  superintend 
the  education  of  some  youths  of  noble  families,  and 
provided  them  with  books  and  other  necessaries,  which 
their  parents  neglecting  to  pay,  he  was  obliged  to  give 
up  what  little  property  he  had  for  the  benefit  of  his 
creditors,  and  in  despair  of  assistance  to  cany  on  his 
studies,  enlisted  as  a  common  soldier.  In  this  plight, 
however,  he  happened  to  be  discovered  by  Eck,  who 
procured  his  discharge,  and  prevailed  on  the  pareutj* 
of  his  pupils  to  discharge  all  arrears  due  to  him. 

Urban  then  returned  to  his  studies,  and  became  so 
distinguished,  that  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  passing 
through     Ingoldstadt,     made     him      his     }K)ot  Inurcat 
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and  orator;  and  he  n-as  aftenvards  made  profesaor  of 
poetry  and  oratory  in  that  univeMtty.  But,  having 
applied  to  the  study  of  divinity,  he  eogaged  with  nnrmth 
and  as&iduity  in  the  controversies  of  the  times,  pariicu- 
kriy  in  that  between  Luther  and  Eck,  in  which  be 
tDctined  to  Lulher ;  but  unwilting  to  give  perBooal 
offence  to  his  preceptor  and  good  friend  Eck,  he  left 
Ingoldatadt  and  went  to  Augsburg,  where,  at  the 
impoTtuiuty  of  the  ma^siraies  and  cilizens,  ho  under- 
tMk  the  government  of  the  Church.  Here  he  departed 
luiber  and  farther  from  the  errora  of  Popeiy,  and 
soon  joined  with  Luther  in  preaching  against  ihem. 
Id  hie  opinion,  however,  concerning  the  Lord's  Supper 
■nd  ori^nal  sin,  he  Bided,  for  a  time,  with  Zulngliua, 
in  consequence  of  a  correspondence  in  which  that  refor-  ' 
mer  etplained  to  him  the  grounds  of  bis  belief.  In  hi^ 
preaching  agoinet  errors  so  general  as  those  of  Popery 
then  were,  he  met  with  much  opposition,  but  appears  to 
hate  been  supported  by  some  of  the  principal  citizens, 
one  of  whom  bestowed  on  him  hia  daughter,  by  whom 
lie  had  thirteen  children.  Eck,  both  by  letters  and  by 
the  intervention  of  friends,  endeavoured  to  gain  him 
back  to  the  Church,  but  his  principles  were  fixed,  and 
he  resisted  both  flatteries  and  promises. 

In  ]530,  there  was  a  Diet  held  at  Augsburg,  at 
which  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  was  present,  who  pre- 
vailed on  Regius  to  go  to  Lunenburg  in  his  dominions, 
to  take  care  of  the  Church  there.  The  duke  highly 
esteemed  him,  and  declared  to  the  people  of  Augsburg. 
who  petitioned  for  his  return,  that  he  would  as  soon 
pan  with  his  eyes  as  with  Kegius,  and  made  him  chief 
pastor  of  all  the  Churches  in  his  dominions,  with  an 
ample  and  liberal  salary.  Here  he  passed  the  greater 
part  of  a  useful  and  active  life  in  preaching,  writing, 
and  religious  conferences.  He  died  May  SUrd,  15il, 
when  on  a  journey  with  the  Duke  to  Haguenau  ;  the 
place  of  his  death  is  said  to  be  Zell  ;  but  we  have  •— 
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accoant  of  his  age.  He  had  often  wished  that  he  might 
die  a  sudden  and  easy  death;  which  happened  to  be 
the  casei  fiis  works  weve  ooIl^Tted  in  8' vols.,  folio. 
The  first  two  eontain  the  pieoes  he  pnbbshed  in  Latin, 
the  other  his  Gehnan  comixiailioas.  *The  last,  volume 
was  afterwards  translated  rin(o\Ladii,  titnd  pnblished 
under  the  title  of  **Vita  et  Opera  Urbani  Begii,  seddita 
per  Ernest.  Bagium/'  Norib.  166d.  Some  of  his  pieces 
were  translated  in  the  lOth^centnrj  into  English,  as 
*'  The  Sermon  irfiioh  Christ  made  on  His  waj  to  Emmaus 
&c.'*  1578,  4to ;  "  A  Declafmtion  of  ike  Twelve  Articles 
of  the  Christen  Faythe,  iuL"  1648 ;  *'  An  Instruccyon 
of  Christen  Fayth,  Ao.**  16b8,  translated  by  Fox  the 
martyrologist ;  "  This  Olde*  Leamyng  and  the  New 
oompaiec^  fte.'*  1548,  8?o;  '^Exposition  on  the  87th 
Psalm,'*  15U4,  8vo;  "A  Homily  of  the  good  and  evil 
Angell,  Ac."  1590,  8vo,  and  others.  Besides  what  are 
included  in  the  three  volumes  mentioned  above,  John 
Freder  of  Pomerania  published,  after  the  author  s  death, 
a  work  of  his,  entitled  "  Loci  Theologici  ex  patribus 
et  scholasticis  neoteridsque  collecti." 


REMIMTJS. 

> 

0 

REMioms  was  a  'native  of  Gaul,  and  was  made  grand 
almoner  to  the  Emperor  Lotharios.  About  853  or 
854,  upon  the  death  of  Amolo*  that  monarch  promoted 
him  to  the  archiepisoopal  See  of  Lyons.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  strenuous  and  able  'defenders  of  the  doc- 
trine  of  Gotteschalchus,  or  rather  of  St.  Augustine,  on 
the  subjects  of  Grace  and  Predestination,  among  the 
contemporaries  of  that  monk.  In  855,  he  presided  in  the 
Council  at  Valence,  which  confirmed  that  doctrine,  and 
passed  a  seOtence  of  condemnation  on  the  canons 
against  Gotteschalchus,  (  $€$  hii  life,)  which  had  been 
dei^ri*ed  bv  the  Council  of  Quiercv  six  veurs  before,    lu 
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KB.  be  presided  in  a  Synod  at  LaogrcB,  which  floidnned 
fiiB  c&aons  of  the  Council  of  Valeoce.  and  condemoed 
Ae  prapoaitions  of  John  Scatus  Erigena,  raUting  to 
Piedefitinatioii.  He  died  in  8T5.  Stich  of  hi*  works 
■  are  exUmt,  may  be  found  in  the  Sftecnth  Tolnme 
tl  the  £ibl.  Patr.,  and  the  first  Tolume  of  Ha«Din^ 
Oollect.  Script  d«  Fnedesiinat  et  Gratia.  To  RnnigiM, 
Aicbbishop  Usher  has  attributed  that  Cnmmentai; 
upon  the  Epistlea  of  St.  Paul,  which  is  giTOn  with 
hk  name  in  the  Bibl.  PaU.,  but  which  ought  rgth«r  - 
to  be  Mcribed  to  Uaymo. 


REUiaiUS  OS  AirXEBBB. 

Rbuioiub  of  Aux£aBE  derived  his  aumame  fitiin  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Germain  at  Auxerre,  where  he  *as  placed 

at  the  bead  of  the  schools  belonging  to  his  monastery. 
About  822,  ha  was  called  to  Rheima  by  Foulques,  the 
EQOcessor  of  HiucmaT  in  that  see,  who  gave  him  the 
direction  of  the  litcraiy  seminary  which  he  had  founded 
in  bis  metropolitan  city.  He  is  said  to  have  aftenvarde 
gone  to  Paris,  where  be  opened  the  first  public  school 
in  that  city.  He  died  about  900.  He  was  the  author 
of  Commentarius  in  omnes  Davidis  Psalraoa.  which 
was  published  at  Cologne  in  1536,  and  chiefly  consists 
of  the  opinions  and  explications  of  St.  Ambrose,  St. 
Augustine,  and  Cassiodorua,  reduced  into  one  mass  ; 
Enarratio  in  posleriores  XI,  minores  Prophclas,  pub- 
lished at  Antwerp  io  l.')45,  with  the  Comrocntaries  of 
Oecumenius  upon  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  their 
Epistles,  and  those  of  Arethas  upon  the  book  of  P.eve- 
lation ;  and  Expositio  Missss. 


BEKNIGEB,    MICttAEL. 

MicHASL  RETtNiOER  was  3  native  of  Hampshire,  where 
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he  was  borb  in  1620.  He  was  a  feDow  of  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  whenoe  he  was  expelled  by  Bishop 
Gardiner,  on  aooount  of  his  attachment  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Reformation.  He  was  an  exile  for  religion 
in  Mary's  reign  and  resided  chieflj  at  Strasburg.  On 
the  accession  of  Elizabeth^  he  was  made  one  of  her 
chaplains,  and  piored  a  jsealoiis  champion  for  the 
Heformatioxu  He  became  a  prebendary  of  Winchester, 
and  obtained  the  Bectory  of  Qrawley,  near  that  city. 
In  1567,  he  was  instaUed  precentor  and  prebendary 
of  Lincoln.  In  1573,  he  took  his  degrees  in  divinity, 
and  in  1575,  was  made  Archdeacon  of  Winchester. 
In  1583,  he  had  the  prebend  of  Reculverland,  in 
the  Church  of  St  Paul,  London.  He  died  in  1600. 
His  woriu  are: — Carmina  in  mortem  duorum  Fra- 
trum  Suffolciensium,  Henrici  et  Caroli  Brandon;  De 
Pii  V.  et  Gregorii  XIII.  furoribus  contra  Elizabe- 
tham  Beginam  AnglisB;  An  Exhortation  to  True 
LoTe,  Loyalty,  and  Fidelity  to  Her  Migesty ;  Syn- 
tagma hortationum  ad  Jacobem  Begem  AnglisB.  He 
also  translated  ftrom  Latin  into  English,  Bishop 
Poynet*s  Apology  or  Defence  of  Priests'  Marriages. — 
Strype. 


REYNOLDS,  EDWABD. 

Edward  Bbtnolds  was  bom  of  humble  parents,  at 
Southampton,  in  the  year  1590.  His  education  began 
in  the  Free  Grammar  School  of  his  native  town.  At 
the  usual  age,  he  was  remoYod  to  Merton  College* 
Oxford,  of  which  society,  he  became  a  postmaster  in 
1615,  and  in  1620,  a  probationed  fellow.  The  latter 
preferment  he  obtained  by  his  proficiency  in  the 
Greek  language,  and  his  eminent  talents  as  a  dis- 
putant and  orator.  After  he  had  taken  the  degree  of 
master  of    arts,    he    entered    into    orders,    and    was 
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:hown  preacher  to  the  honourable  society  of  Lincoln's 
[mi-  He  was  also  preferred  lo  the  Rectory  of  Brauna- 
;on,    in   Northamptonshire, 

WTieti  the  unhappy  differencAB  between  Charles 
Lhe  First  and  his  parliament,  isfiued  in  the  dvil 
war  which  for  many  years  afflicted  the  nation,  Mr. 
Reynolds  joined  the  Preabyterian  party,  and  in  1643, 
whs  appointed  one  of  the  assembly  of  divines  which 
met  at  Westminster,  "vowedly  to  settle  the  contro-. 
¥cmes  that  distracted  the  people,  hut  in  fact  to 
eetablish  Presbylerianie"'  on  the  ruins  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church.  During  Is  period,  he  was  a  frequent 
preacher  before  the  Ir"^  parliament,  and  stood  so 
high  in  their  estimatii  that  he  was  named  one  of 
the  seven  divines,  wbo  were  sent  to  Oiford  with 
anthorily  to  supersede  the  preachers  appointed  by  the 
DniTersity,  and  to  bring  that  city  to  a  more  favour- 
able view  of  the  parliamentary  cause.  In  the  following 
year  he  became  one  of  the  visitors  of  the  university 
and  soon  afterwards,  he  was  chosen  vice-chancellor, 
and.  by  a  mandate  from  the  parliament,  was  created 
doctor  in  divinity.  His  next  promotion  was  to  the 
Deanery  of  Christ  Church. 

Hitherto  Dr.  Reynolds  bad  acted  with  the  adherents 
of  the  pariiament,  but  be  was  neither  their  servile, 
nor  an  unprincipled  instruraent.  'When  called  on  to 
subscribe  to  the  engagement,  "  to  be  true  and  faith- 
ful to  the  commonwealth  of  England,  without  a 
king  and  a  house  of  lords,"  he  refused  to  give  the 
disloyal  pledge,  and  was  consequently  deprived  of  his 
recently  acquired  honour.  From  this  time,  he  appears 
to  have  resided  chiefly  in  London,  where,  as  vicar 
of  St.  Lawrence,  Jewry,  he  faithfully  discharged  bis 
ministerial  duties,  and  though  neglected  by  the 
independent  rnlers  of  the  state,  was  very  highly 
esteemed  by  his  Presbyterian  brethren,  and  by  the 
country   at   large. 


904  HIBADEVXIRA. 

When  OeDenl  MaQk  maiKb^d  his  trcM^  to  Lon- 
don* with  the  deogn  of  eataUiohiBg  a  free  paiiiameal 
and  restoring  the  monarchieid  govemmeiit.  Dr.  Rey- 
nolds entered  heartUj  into  hie  views^  and  need  his 
interest,  which  was  now  verf  ooneidefable,  to  bring 
about  the  desired  diangsu  Alter  the  Tote  for  reealUng 
the  king,  had  passsd  the  new  padiaineat,  the  Pres* 
bjterian  minastsis  depnted  a  nnmbsr  ci  their  bodj 
to  wait  on  his  asigestj  in  HoUand.  Of  this  nuioher 
Dr.  Bejnolds  was  one,  and  his  assl  in  the  rojsl 
eause  was  not  iorgstten.  On  ^  king's  arriTsl  in 
En^^nd,  hs  was  appointed  one  of  his  ehaplains, 
and  in  16(K),  was  eleoled  warden  U  Mefton  College, 
and  eensecrstnd  Bishop  of  Nocwieh.  As  soon  as 
the  g^ifemmett  was  peaceaMy  settled,  he  retired  to 
his  diocese,  in  which  he  oonstantly  resided  till  his 
death,  wfaish  took  place  at  Norwich,  in  1676,  in  the 
serenty'SeTenth  year  of  his  age.«-^£4^«  pr^fUmd  to 
oWrsiofM. 


niBlMBllXnUL,    ftTER. 

Pbtsb  BiBADEHSUtA  was  bom  at  Toledo  in  1097, 
and  in  1540,  he  besasse  a  iiavonrite  disciple  of  the 
ininder  of  the  Jesuits,  (•##  Ljfs  qf  Loyola.)  In 
16i9»  he  studied  at  Paris,  and  was  afterwaids  eas- 
ployed  in  promotiBg  the  intereets  of  the  Jesuits,  in 
various  parts  of  Europe.  He  aooeapanaed  the  Duke 
of  Feria  to  England  m  1556;  and  his  inquiries 
heie,  or  what  he  made  subsequently,  enoeoraged  hiaa 
to  pubhsh  a  trsatiss.  On  the  BngUsh  Schiam,  1594, 
Bfvo.  He  is,  however,  chiefly  known  for  his  Lives  of 
various  Saints  and  Jeeuits,  and  as  the  founder  of 
that  biography  of  the  JesuitB,  which  Alegambe  and 
others  afterwarde  improved  into  a  work  of  some 
importAnce.     One   of    his   principal   lives,   published 
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WpAratel;,  is  tbat  of  the  founder,  St.  T^atius  de 
Lojola.  His  Lives  of  the  Sainla,  ( Ignatius  Loyols, 
Francis  Borgia,  Lainez.  Salmeron,  &c.)  vere  translated 
iDto  Knglish,  and  published  in  2  vols.  8vo.  He  also 
wrote.  The  Christian  Prince,  a  rerutation  of  The 
Prince  of  Macohiav«lli.  Ue  died  at  Madrid  in  Itlll. — 
Bioy.    UniverMUt. 


BIBGKA,    FHANCIS    DG. 

Fraxgis  cb  Ribera  v  bora  at  Villacaalia  ia  I68T, 
and     wad     educated  Salamanca.      He     became    a 

Jesuit  in  1&10.  Froui  this  time  he  was  employed 
by  bis  superiors  in  interpreting  the  Scriptuiea» 
and  filled  the  chair  of  professor  of  divinity  in  their 
seminary  at  Salamanca  till  bis  death  in  1501.  Hia 
works  are: — Commeutarii  in  Xll.  Fmphetas  Minores ; 
Seosum  eorundem  Frophetarum  bisloricum  et  moralem, 
sepe  etiam  Allegoricum  complacentes ;  Commeutarii 
Hiatorici  selecti  in  Xll.  Propbetas  Minores ;  la 
Sacrum  Jesu  Christi  Evangeltum  secundum  Jo- 
annem ;  In  Epistolam  ad  Hebrteos ;  In  Sacram  B. 
Joanais  Apostoli  et  Evan  gel  istte  Apocaljpsio ;  Da 
Templo  et  iis  quiB  ad  Templum  pertinent,  Lib.  V. 
1592.  8to;  and,  The  Life  of  St.  Tberesa,  foundress 
of  the  reformed  order  of  the  barefooted  Carmelites. — 
Monri. 

KICCI,   MATTHEW. 

Maithew  Ricci  was  horn  in  1552,  at  Macerata  in 
the  March  of  Ancona.  He  became  a  Jesuit  at  19 
years  of  age.  He  had  not  completed  hia  theological 
studies,  when  he  followed  to  the  East  Indies  bis  pre- 
ceptor father  Valignan.  During  his  abode  at  Goa  he 
applied  afisiduousl;  to  the  language  of  China,  to  vhicYv 
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couutry  lie  was  deuliued.  He  h'Ss  furnialied  witli 
another  liruich  of  knowlodge  n<:cesiiary  in  that  iniBsioa, 
that  of  matlienialics.  which  he  had  anjuired  at  Roma, 
under  the  celebrated  Clavius.  In  1583,  he  arrited  at 
Caoquin,  ia  the  provioce  of  CooIod,  where  he  settled 
nilh  BOiae  brethren.  To  ingratiate  hiinBdf  with  the 
Chinese,  he  made  a  map  of  thu  world,  in  which, 
whilst  he  corrected  their  prejudices  with  respect  to  the 
relative  dimensions  of  their  country,  lio  complied  rflth 
them  by  altering  the  meridian,  eo  as  lo  place  it  in 
the  centre.  With  a  similar  spirit  of  compliance,  be 
draw  up  a  Chinese  catechism,  containing  only  th« 
precepts  of  morality  and  natural  religion  ;  jud^ng 
that  to  present  to  ihem  tlie  mysteries  of  the  CathoUo 
fiuib,  without  previous  preparation  would  only  stitm 
to  inspire  them  with  repugnance.  His  policy,  howc-nr, 
did  not  prevent  him  from  undergoing  some  persaen- 
tkna  i»  canMqaeme  at  ChineM  saqMion ;  and  it  was 
not  tiU  1600,  -that  be  WM  »Vtt  to  gain  aeoes*  to  the 
enperor  at  Peking,  •mpjoyiug  the  pntert  of  bringing 
him  a  pnM&t  at  cutioeities  from  Europe.  He  wu  wfltl 
noeiivd,  aad  pennitted  to  lettle  in  that  oapito),  where 
bis  uatbotnstical  akiU  rendeied  him  acaeptable  to  the 
MDrt  and  mea  <A  letten.  B«  purahaaed  a  houaa  ibere 
and  btlilt  a  abvnii ;  and  the  ^ognM,  mob  as  it  wa«, 
vhiob  ObriatiaBitf  inadB  in  the  mBtcopoliB  of  China, 
waa  fTMlly  amuig  to  his  eisrtioija.  He  diad  there  in 
1610,  leSTing  curious  memoira  on  China,  of  which 
Father  Trigoult  made  use  in  hie  work  "  De  Christiana 
expeditione  apud  Siaaat"  la  ttia  "  Lettrea  E^ifiantee" 
ia  a  dialogtie  between  a  lettered  Chioeae  and  an 
Euaoysan,  on  the  seaeeaitj  af  a  first  canae.  Father 
Orleaoa,  in  a  Ufa  ot  this  missionarj,  speaks  of  him 
M  an  apoatla,  a  aaint,  ancthar  Xatier.  He  seems 
indeed,  to  hate  poMoaaed  alt  the  inde&tagafate  aeal  of 
bis  prafaasica,  joined   to   the  paniliar  polio;  of   bis 
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BicBasd.  Archbishop  of  Annagh.  whose  real  nnnie  xtaa 
Bitz-Ralph,  and  whose  historioal  name  is  Armachnnns, 
mta  boro,  according  to  some,  ia  Devonshire,  and  oc- 
wirding  la  others,  at  Dundalk,  in  the  counlj  of  Louth^ 
He  mts  educated  at  Oxford,  first  at  University  and  then 
U  BallLoi  Colleges.  Ue  commeocci  D.D.,  and  in  1333 
WIS  commisaary-general  of  that  university.  His  first 
Church  promotion  was  to  the  chancellorship  of  the 
Church  of  Lincoln,  in  July,  1334;  he  was  next  made 
Archdeacon  of  Chester  in  1336,  and  Dean  of  Lichfield 
in  Ibe  following  year.  While  at  Oxford  he  had  dis- 
tingaisbed  himself  by  his  opposition  to  the  Mendicant 
thars,  whoae  afiectation  of  poverty,  and  other  super- 
stitions and  irregularities,  he  exposed  in  his  lectures. 
In  1347,  ha  was  advanced  to  the  Archbishopric  of 
Annagh.  The  friais  were  so  incensed  at  this  exposure 
of  them,  that  they  procured  him  to  be  cited  before 
Innooent  VI.  at  Avignon,  where  ho  defended  bis 
opinions  with  great  firmness. 

He  wrote  two  Tracts  against  the  Friars  Mendicant; 
one  of  tbem  entitled,  A  Defence  of  the  Curates  against 
tbe  Mendicants ;  and  the  other,  De  Audientia  Confea- 
Bionum.  His  Treatise  in  the  Defence  of  Parish  Priests 
is  nothing  but  the  Discourse  which  he  made  before  the 
pope  and  cardinals  at  Avignon.  It  begins  with  this 
text:  "Judge  not  according  to  the  appearance,  but 
judge  righteous  judgment."  And  here,  tbe  archbishop 
declares,  he  bad  no  intention  to  oppose  any  doctrine  of 
the  Church,  neither  did  he  desire  the  dissolution  of  the 
Friars'  order,  but  only  to  bring  up  their  practice  to  their 
inatitntioD.  From  hence  be  procoeds  to  relate  the  sub- 
ject and  occasion  of  the  dispute.  He  reports,  that  being 
at  London,  he  met  with  some  doctors  engaged  in  a 
discourse  ahout  the  povorlj  of  our  Savioui  and  H\^ 
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Apostles.  That  being  invited  to  preach  upon  this  sab- 
ject,  he  laid  down  nine  oonclnaione  in  seren  or  eight 
sermons,  at  which  the  Friars  Mendicant  took  check, 
and  brought  a  friTolous  complaint  against  him  before 
his  holiness.    His  nine  conclusions  are  these  : — 

First, — ^That  if  a  question  be  moved  about  making 
confessions  with  respect  to  place;  in  this  case,  the 
parish  church  is  to  be  preferred  before  that  of  the  friars. 

Secondly, — ^That  the  paririiioners  ought  rather  to  apply 
to  a  parson  ot  curate  for  confession  than  to  a  friar. 

Thirdly, — That  notwithstanding  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
was  poor  when  He  conversed  upon  earthi  yet  it  does 
not  appear  that  He  aflfooted  poverty. 

Fourthly,^That  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  did  never  beg, 
nor  make  profession  of  voluntary  poverty. 

Fifthly, — ^That  our  Saviour  never  taught  people  to 
make  a  choice  and  profession  of  beggaiy. 

Sixthly, — ^That  Christ  our  Lord  held  the  contrary,  that 
men  ought  not  to  beg  by  inclination,  nor  without  being 
forced  to  it  by  necessity. 

Seventhly, — That  there  is  neither  sense  nor  religion 
in  vowing  voluntary  and  perpetual  beggary. 

Eighthly, — That  it  is  not  agreeable  to  the  rule  of  the 
Friars  Minorites  to  be  under  engagements  of  voluntary 
poverty. 

Ninthly, — That  the  Bull  of  Alexander  IV.\  which  con- 
demned the  Libel  of  the  Masters  of  Paris,  censured  none 
of  these  seven  last  conclusions. 

This  Discourse  is  followed  with  a  sort  of  Memorial 
which  he  delivered  in  to  the  pope's  commissioners.  The 
purport  of  it  is  to  reply  to  the  reasons  which  the  priors 
alledged  to  justify  their  begging.  He  likewise  laid  ano- 
ther Paper  before  the  cardinal  commissioners,  containing 
a  recital  of  the  abuses  committed  by  the  begging  friars 
in  their  preaching,  confessions,  and  devotions. 

He  died  in  1860,  at  Avignon,  not  without  suspicion 
of  poiaoiL      Fox  says  that  a  certain  cardinal,  hearing 
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ai  hi9  death,  dsduod  i 
duui'e  Cbureb  i 
i|Batatir,  kd  Crocetn  LmAh 
KJiereos  Frouw  MtiJiria 
bis  UutjTolfigT,  ; 
ItUd  into  Irish  bjr  torn,  ■ 
Hntnrj ;    uid    1iil|lMiin| 
terertl  EragakeDls  of  l' '  i 
ume.— OUiar.    fflUn 


8igiA»0  or  St.  Thmbs  vw  •  aMr 
Wed  u  Pam.  vhui  hs  <Miiii  i 
TiMor.   sod  becaiM  ofw  of  ifat  i 

Augiittine  of  the  Abbe?  •>f  St-  Vict"t 
elected  prior  of  bis  taooMsterj ;  i 
je»r  1173,  equollj  iwpeaed  for  Lis  rinaa  m  r.c  kw 
Uamed  attaiomenu.  Conecmii^  tia  ner:u  m  i  mv; 
DupiD  observes,  "  that  he  sh^vs  a  zr^rat  deal  'jc'  m^x^X'i 
in  his  theological  iieatiseB,  aod  arrc»  m^j^ix*^r 
with  &D  eiactikess  becoming  an  abie  V'jev:iac  H.i 
critical  pieces  are  Terr  accaiate.  for  the  tiici'^  ia  vivii 
he  lited.  His  etvle,  bowerer.  is  not  ten  t-k^t:,Tfi :  '.•^ 
which  account  bia  pious  treatisea.  thoosb  atArjax;^^ 
in  excellent  matter,  are  greatlr  d^ficieia  m  v^izL:  acj 
toergy." 

His  works  consist  of  critical  obeenations  and  r«T£.aru 
on  some  of  tbe  historical  pans  of  the  Old  JtKUL^.Lt. 
relating  to  th«  Ubetnade,  and  the  temple  of  Sok/m'.» . 
ille^rical  and  moral  -  CommeDtariee  '  on  lereral  'A  liK 
Psalms,  ibe  Song  of  Songs,  and  the  ApoealTpse  ;  Que«- 
ti<»ia  on  certain  difficult  pasaages  of  bt.  Paul  s  Kpistl<« 
and  other  parts  of  tbe  Bible,  part  of  which  is  printed 
among  the  worke  of  Hugh  St.  Victor-,  and  numerous 
critical,  doctrinal,  and  practical  treatieea,  vluch  aii:  yu- 
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ticatariced  "in  the  two  fiitt  «f  oar  authorities.  The 
whole  of  them  have  been  freqnentlj  printed  in  a  ool- 
leetive  Iram ;  and  the  beat  edition  is  aaid  to  be  that 
of  EmmBp  m  IMO,  in  d  Tok.  Mio. — Ckne.    Dupm, 


BI0HABD80K,  JOHH. 

John  Riobahdsok  was  an  Irish  prehte,  of  whose  early 
life  little  is  known,  eseept  that  he  was  bom  in  Chester 
and  educated  at  Dublin.  He  was  consecrated  to  the 
See  of  Ardagh  in  1088.  In  1641,  being  in  dread  of 
the  rebellion  which  broke  out  in  October  of  that  year, 
heremored  to  En^and,  and  died  in  London  in  1654. 
He  was  a  man  of  profound  learning,  well  versed  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  skilled  in  sacred  chronology.  His  works 
are : — A  Sermon  of  the  doctrine  of  Justification  ;  and 
Choice  Observations  and  explanations  upon  the  Old 
Testament,  1655,  fol.  lliese  Observations,  whicli  extend 
to  all  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  seem  intended 
as  a  supplement  to  the  Assembly's  Annotations,  in 
which  he  wrote  the  Annotations  on  Ezekiel ;  and  they 
were  prepared  for  publication  by  him  some  time  before 
his  death,  at  the  express  desire  of  Archbishop  Usher, 
with  whom  he  appears  to  have  long  lived  in  intimacy. — 
Harru$  Ware, 


RICHARDSON,   WILLIAM. 

William  Richardson  was  bom  in  1608,  at  Wilsham- 
stead,  near  Bedford,  and  educated  at  Westminster,  and 
at  Emmsnuel  College,  Cambridge.  He  was  appointed 
Curate  of  St  01ave*s,  Southwark,  which  he  held  until 
1 7:26,  when  he  was  chosen  lecturer  of  that  parish.  He 
published  in  1727,  the  Pneleotiones  EcclcsiasticsD  of  his 
uncle,  John  Richardson,  author  of  a  Vindication  of  the 
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OttMA  of  Iii6^  N«w  Testament,  against  Toland.    In  1724, 
lie  was  collated  to  the  Prebend  of  Welton-Itivall,  in  the 
Gatbedral  of  Lincoln.    In  1730,  he  published,  The  Use- 
folneas  and  Necessitj  of  Rerelation  ;   in  four  Sermons, 
preached  at  St  01ave*s,  Southwark,  8to;  and  in  1783, 
BelatiTC  Holiness,  a  Sermon  preached  at  the  Consecra- 
tiai  of  the  Paiisl^  Gburob  of  St.  John's,  Southwark. 
fie  JMULt  jnriertaok,  at  the  request  of  Bishops  Gibson 
and  Potter,  to  pakilmk  m  new  edition  of  Godwin  de 
Pnsaiilibus  (which  appeared  in  1748,  fbl.)     He   then 
letnnied  to   Cambridge,   for  the   conyenience  of   the 
liknraries,    and    more    easy    communication     with    his 
learned  contemporaries;   and  in    1785,    he  proceeded 
b.  D.    In  1786,  he  was  chosen  master  of  Emmanuel 
Coll^p;  and  he  served  the  office  of  vice-chancellor  in 
1788,  and  again  in  1769.    In  1746,  he  was  appointed 
chaplain    to  the  king.      He  was  named  in  the  will  of 
Archbishop  Potter  to  a  preceDtorsliip  of  Lincoln  ;  wliicli 
however,    was  contested  with   him   by  Archbishop  Pot- 
ter's chaplain    Dr.  Chapman.     The  lord-keeper  Henley 
decided    in  favour  of    Chapman  ;  but  on    Dr.  llichard- 
Bon's  appeal  to  the  House   of   Lords,    the    decree    was 
reversed.     Bum    has  inserted    a    full    account    of   this 
cause  in  his  Ecclesiastical  Law.     Dr.  Richardson  died 
in  1775.     He    was   a  member  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries,   and     left   in    M.S.    some    valuable   collections 
relative    to   the   constitution   of   the   university ;    many 
biographical     anecdotes,     preparatory'     to    an    Athenie 
Cantabrigienses,   which  he   once    intended  to  publish  ; 
and    an    alphabetical    list    of  all   the  graduates   of   the 
university  from    1500  to    1735   inclusive. — Gen.    B'uxj. 
Diet. 


RICHER,    EDMUKD. 

« 


Edmund  Richer  was  bom  at  Chaource,  in  the  diocese 
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oi  Langres,  m  tbe  jetr  1560.  He  ftodied  diTinitj 
at  the  UniveiBity  of  Paris,  wlieiia  he  was  admitted  a 
member  of  the  honae  and  aociet  j  of  tbe  Sorbonne,  and 
performed  the  exercises  foe  h^  UoeiilittQ  in  1687, 
witlt  great  reputation.  At  die  same  time  he  Caught 
the  logical  dass  in  the  College  of  Gaidinai  le  Moine. 
Possessing  a  bold  and  impetnooa  spirit,  he  was  enticed 
to  join  the  partj*  and  to  embnoe  the  sentimei^  of 
the  league ;  and  he  had  even  the  hardihood,  in  one 
of  his  theses^  te  e^qsress  his  approbation  of  the 
murder  ef  Henrj  t)ie  Third  bj  James  Clement.  His 
opinions^  hosrerer,  soon  underwent  a  radical  ahange,  and 
he  was  induced  from  jnl>tives  of  gsnuine  patriotiem, 
to  espouse  the  oauae  ef  Henrj  IV.  No  sooner  had 
he  taken  the  degree  of  debtor,  in  1500,  than  he 
openly  declared  in  ftivour  of  that  prince,  and  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  actiritj  and  ^success  in  bringing 
back  the  faculty  to  their  duty.  In  1594,  he  was 
made  grand  master  and  principal  of  the  College  of 
Cardinal  le  Moine.  In  1600,  be  made  his  first 
appearance  from  the  press,  as  editor  and  translator 
into  French,  of  Tertullian's  book  **  De  Pallio."  About 
the  year  1605,  he  began  to  print  an  edition  of  tbe 
works  of  John  Gerw)n,  or  Charlier,  that  bold  defender 
of  the  authority  of  general  councils  aboTo  that  of  the 
Pope,  (964  hi»  Life;)  but  he  was  prerented  from 
publishing  them  for  some  time,  by  the  interposition 
of  thepspal  vuneio  at  Paris.  This  circumstance  did 
not  'delfr  liitn  from  defending  the  opinions  of  Gerson, 
fof  ytioai '  he  wrote  an  "  Apology,'*  which  he  caused 
to  be  pwMished'  in  Germanyi  and  which  was  after- 
wards connected  with  his  edition  of  that  author's 
works.  In  tbe  year  1608,  Richer  was  elected  syndic 
of  the  faculty  of  divinity  at  Paris;  and  while  be  held 
that  office,  he  distingnished  himself  by  the  zeal  and 
spirit  which  he  discoveitd  in  support  of  the  ancient 
priwilegm  oi  the  Oallieam  oknrgy.     In  the  year  1611, 
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>t  the  request  of  Nicholas  de  Verdun,  first  president 
ot  the  Parliamoot  of  Paris,  he  published  his  treatiso 
"De  Potestate  Ecclesis  in  Rebus  TemporalibuB,"  4to. 
b;  wa;  of  sDswer  to  the  thesis  of  a  Pomiuican  of 
Cologne,  who  maiDtained  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope, 
ind  his  superiority  to  a  general  council.  This  pro- 
doetion  made  a  considorable  noise,  and  eicited  against 
Bieher  the  intrigues  of  the  nuncio,  and  of  some 
doctors  deToted  to  the  Court  of  Home,  who  endeavoured' 
to  procure  his  deposition  from  the  syndicate,  together 
with  the  condemnation  of  his  hook  by  the  faculty  of 
dtnoity ;  but  .  the  parliament  provenled  the  faculty 
&T>m  passing  their  ceasure  upon  it.  Notwithws  tan  ding 
the  interference  of  that  body.  Cardinal  du  Perron 
naembled  eight  hisfaops  of  his  province  at  Paris,  in 
the  year  1612,  vho  condemned  the  work.  Against 
their  .judgment  as  partial  and  improperly  obtained. 
Richer  entered  an  appeal  before  the  parliament,  which 
was  registered  according  to  the  customary-  forms ;  but 
no  further  proceedings  on  the  subject  took  place  in 
that  court. 

That  Richer's  book  should  be  proscribed  at  Rome, 
was  naturally  to  be  expected  ;  and  the  papal  anathema 
was  speedily  followed  by  that  of  tiie  Archbishop  of 
Aix,  and  of  three  of  his  sutfrt^ans,  1  mmediately 
afterwards,  a  crowd  of  writers  entered  the  lists  against 
the  obnoxiouB  work,  whose  patrons  procured  an  express 
order  from  court,  that  the  author  should  not  publish 
anything  in  its  defence.  Kot  satisfied  with  having 
thus  silenced  him,  his  enemies  availed  themselves  of 
their  influence  with  the  higher  powers,  to  obtain  letters 
of  commend  from  the  king  and  queen  regent  to  the 
bculty  of  divinity,  enjoining  them  to  choose  another 
Byodic.  Against  this  arbitrary  attack  on  the  privileges 
of  the  faculty.  Richer  publicly  protested ;  after  whicli 
having  first  read  a  written  defence  of  himself  and  his 
opinions,    he    withdrew  from    his    post.      From   t.\\\% 
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tune  he  oeaaed  to  attend  liio  meetiBgs  at  the  Sor^ 
honne,  and  shut  faimaelf  up  cbieflj  in  solitude, 
ooeupied  in  stady  and  the  oompoaition  of  worka  which 
were  not  puUiehed  before  hia  death.  His  enemies, 
howerer,  would  not  8a£fer  him  to  pnnae  his  labours 
in  peace,  but  hy  their  intareat  piocuied  his  arrest, 
and  commitment  to  tha  priaon  ii  St  Victor.  They 
would  efen  have  daUtered  him  vp  to  the  Pope,  had 
not  the  parliament  and  the  Ohanoellor  of  France 
prevented  them»  on  the  eomplatnt  of  the  UniTersity 
against  their  pvooeedings.  StUl  hia  enmniea  continued 
their  penecution;  ai|d  in  die  year  ,1690,  he  was 
pressed  to  publish  a  dedafaiimi  coodemniBg  his  book. 
This  be  waa  determined  not  to  do;  hot  he  made  a 
declaration  of  hia  readiness  to  eiplain  the  propcaiti<ma 
which  it  contained  in  a  catholic  sense,  adding,  more- 
OYor,  that  he  submitted  his  work  to  the  judgment  of 
the  holy  see  and  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Afterwarda 
he  made  a  second  dedamtion  to  the  same  purport 
In  1629,  he  reprinted  his  treatise  '*De  PoteeUte,*' 
accompanied  with  such  a  comment  as  he  thought 
might  prove  satisfieictory,  and  the  two  declarations 
just  mentioned.  The  Court  of  Rome,  however,  de- 
manding a  more  explioit  retractation  of  hia  dootrine. 
Cardinal  Bichelien  determined  that  he  should  sign  a 
third  declaration  dravm  up  by  an  apostolic  notaiy 
who  was  sent  to  Paria  for  that  purpose  by  the 
pope.  Violenoe,  it  is  said,  waa  reaorted  to,  to  compel 
compliance,  which  hastened  the  old  man's  death, 
whieh  occurred  in  1631.  He  left  behind  him  aeveral 
works,  which  discover  extensive  learning,  great  discern- 
ment, much  critical  skill,  and  a  commendable  boldneaa 
in  exploding  the  pr^udicea  of  the  schools.  Mosheim 
honourably  distinguishes  him  firom  his  contemporaries, 
by  observing  that  he  **vras  the  only  doctor  in  the 
University  of  Paris  who  folbwed  the  hteral  sense  and 
the  plain  and   natural  signification  of  the  words  of 
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Scriptor*:  mhil»  mU  tha  other  oommeiitaktn  sod 
iMerpret^s.  imitating  the  pernicious  example  of  sdvenl 
■noient  axpositors,  were  always  racking  their  hrmini 
for  ntjsterioua  and  sublime  sign! ficalio tin.  where  none 
mek  were,  nor  could  be  designed  by  the  eat^rcd  nriten." 
Beeidea  the  articles  already  mentioned,  be  was  the 
Mitlior  of  Vinilieiffi  Dootrias  Majorucn,  df.  Auotori- 
tat£  £celeBiK  in  It«bua  t'idei  et  Morum  :  De  Uptime 
AcadeiuitB  StAtui  ;  and  Obsterix  Animoruni.  After 
bis  dc«th  wore  published  from  his  At.S.S  ,  NoiM  on 
the  Censure  of  the  Books  of  Mark  Anthony  de  Domi- 
ms  by  the  Sorbonne  ;  A  History  of  General  CotiQoili 
m  Latin,  printed  at  Cologne  in  1683.  in  3  vols.  Ato; 
aod  «  History  of  Uie  Syndicate  of  Eilmund  lecher, 
wriltsa  by  himself.  He  also  left  behind  him  in  M.S. 
A  History  of  Joan  of  Arc,  or  The  Maid  of  OrleaBg. 
in  4  Tole.  fill.,  of  which  the  Abbt;  I^nglet  uiadd  ftw 
use  in  composing  his  History  of  Joau  of  Aio. — 
it^rtri.     Aiken. 


RIDLEI,   NICB0LA3. 

Ii  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  within  the  compass  of 
an  article  in  tbia  work,  it  is  impossible  to  give  an 
adequate  account  of  this  illustrious  saint  and  martyr 
of  the  Church  of  England.  SuOice  it  to  say  that 
in  every  relation  of  life,  the  power  of  his  iDtellect,  tbe 
intent;  of  his  principles,  and  the  piety  of  his  heart  Acre 
consfMCuous.  For  the  public  affairs  and  general  history 
of  tha  Chufch  at  this  period,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  life  of  Cranmer.  Welmontsiviek,  in  TynedaJe, 
in  the  county  of  North umberland.  had  the  honour  of 
being  the  birth  plnee  of  Nicholas  Ridley,  at  the  Ixiginning 
of  the  Btiteeutb  oeatory.  He  woe  educated  in  a  gram- 
mar acbool  at  Newcaatle-upon-Tyne,  and  thence  pro- 
ceeded to  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge.     When  he  came 
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ta  CarobriJge,  nbout  the  year  151B,  he  found  it  in  some 
disturbance,  occasioned  by  selling  up  ihe  pope's  indul- 
gences upon  the  sehool-gat«8,  over  which  was  written 
this  verse  of  the  PsnlmiBt,  "  Blessed  is  the  man  that 
hath  set  his  hope  in  the  Lord:  and  turned  not  unto 
the  proud,  and  to  such  as  go  about  with  liea,"  (Psa.  xl.) 
The  person  who  stuck  it  up.  (though  then  unknown) 
was  e-Ncomreunicaled  by  the  chancellor  of  that  university. 
Bishop  Fisher;  it  seems  it  was  one  Peter  de  Valence, 
B  Norman.  Here  Ridley  had  an  oportunity  of  learning; 
the  Greeh  tongue,  at  the  public  lechires  of  Iticbard 
Crook,  who  about  that  time  began  to  teach  it  in  Cani'  . 
bridge ;  to  which  all  the  scholars  equally  contributed, 
whether  they  attended  it  or  noL  As  to  religious  opinions, 
his  first  prejudices,  the  public  discredit  of  LolUrdy  before 
he  came  to  Cambridge,  and  the  diligent  and  severe  pro- 
■eculion  of  Lattaerans  after  he  came  there,  were  all  in 
fltvonr  of  the  eetablisbed  superstition*.  Nay  more,  his 
uncle.  Dr.  Robert  Ridley,  at  whose  expeose  and  under 
whoao  influence  he  was  now  educating  at  Pembroke 
Hall,  would  keep  him  steady  in  that  tract :  for  in  the 
year  1590,  or  XSSI,  when  the  oardioal  held  a  kind  of 
eonvooation  in  bia  house,  for  the  discusaing  and  refuting 
Luther'i  doctrines.  Dr.  lUdley  (with  others)  was  sent 
from  the  Uoiversi^  of  Cambridge  to  assist  in  tfaem. 

In  1539,  he  took  the  degree  of  B.A.,  and  in  1534, 
be  was  chosen  fellow  of  his  oollege.  As  bis  studies  were 
now  directed  to  dinaity,  his  unole,  at  his  own  charge, 
sent  him  for  farther  improrement  to  the  Borbonne,  and 
thenoe  to  Lonvain.  In  1S80,  he  was  chosen  junior 
treasurer  of  his  college,  and  aboot  this  time  appears  to 
have  been  more  than  ordinarily  intent  on  the  study 
of  the  Scriptnres.  For  this  parpose  he  used  to  walk 
in  the  orchard  at  Pembroke  Hall,  and  there  committed 
to  memory  almost  all  the  Epistles  in  Oreek ;  which  walk 
is  still  called  Ridley's  Walk.  In  15SS.  he  was  chosen 
senior  proctor  of  the  university. 
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While  he  vras  proctor,  the  important  point  of  the 
pope's  supremacy  came  before  the  university  to  be  en- 
unined  on  the  authority  of  Scripture.  For  (his  purpose 
they  appointed  public  disputations  for  sifting  the  qucB- 
lion  thorooghly.  In  tlieae  it  is  probable  that  Ridloy'i 
education  at  Paris  hod  givea  him  an  ability  to  adsist 
with  great  success;  as  he  might  have  learned  there  to 
oiercome  the  chief  difficulty  in  that  question,  which  was 
ta  get  over  the  prejudice  of  human  authority  in  the 
decrees  of  popes  anil  councils,  and  their  false  interpr&- 
lacioDs  of  Scripture.  Their  famous  appeal  from  the 
pope's  repeal  of  the  acts  of  the  Council  of  Basle  nas 
ret  freeh  in  memory,  and  the  writings  of  two  of  their 
members.  Gerson  and  Occam,  were  then  diligently  read 
there.  The  latter  of  these  determines,  that  neither  the 
I  pope  nor  the  clergy  are  esempl  from  the  emperor's  jurisdic- 
tion ;  and  thiit  whatever  greater  priviSegea  ihey  enjoy,  ihey 
hold  of  human  right  only.  Grounding  his  determina- 
tion on  this  Scripture,  that  each,  after  embracing  Chris- 
tianity, was  to  remain  in  the  same  condition  in  which 
he  was  before  he  was  called.  (I  Cor.  vii.  20.)  If  therefore, 
uys  he,  before  ordination,  every  priest  was  subject  to 
his  own  prince ;  after  priesthood  taken,  he  was  to  con- 
tinue in  the  same  subjection  :  and  consequently  tha 
pope,  if  before  he  was  called  to  the  Papacy  he  was 
subject  to  the  emperor,  his  being  called  to  the  Papacy 
does  not  discharge  him  from  being  under  the  imperial 
jurisdiction.  The  University  of  Cambridge  therefore 
bllowing  the  judgment  of  that  at  Paris,  after  mature 
deliberation  came  to  this  resolution  :  "  That  the  Bishop 
of  Borne  had  no  more  authority  end  jurisdiction  derived 
to  him  from  God,  in  this  kingdom  of  England,  than 
any  other  foreign  bishop."  Signed  in  the  name  of  the 
university.  May  2nd,  1534,  by  Simon  Heynes,  vice- 
chancellor;  Nicholas  Ridley,  Richard  Wilkes,  proctors. 

In  1534,  he  took  the  degree  of  B.D.,  and  was  chosen 
chaplain  of  the  university,  and  public  reader.     In  1S37, 
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to  ikm 
FeuAnkB  Hall.  Mi  s^Mft  ilie  suk  tuM,  diroagklfeft 
judiliitbiop  •  iaflaenrp  «m  •pfwimwd   dinihin    lo 
kii4^  flad  was  noBiiittted  to  a  pxebe»d  in  the  Gidi5* 
jrai    Church  of  CttatcriNur,  which  ms  mm  made  a 

« 

i>/Jiegiaie  chufdi  with  a  detneir,  twelw  prehendaiiea, 
»rpi  fix  preaeheim. 

How  boneatlj  and  pmdeodj  the  new  paheodurf 
MuLved  hiiDaelC  appeara  in  good  measore  firom  hit 
tnnl^^oun  in  the  pulpit  to  aet  the  aboaes  ifi  Popeiy 
#'i  open  befofa  the  people  a  ejea  in  hia  aeoaona,  aa  to 
provoke  the  prebendariea  and  preacheia  of  the  old 
i^^aniiog  to  exhibit  artielea  againat  him,  at  the  Areh- 
luabopa  Viaitation  for  preaching  eontrarjr  to  hia  tea- 
tiffioDj  againat  any  error  he  had  diaeoTered;  yei,  the 
#tatute  of  the  aiz  artiolea.  He  feared  not  to  bear 
with  reapect  to  the  attthocity  bj  whkh  the  aix  artidea 
H/ere  eiyoined,  delifering  hia  opinion  ao  oautiooaljr,  as 
thitt  faia  aeonaeia  oonld  prove  nothing  bat  the  malice 
>»(  their  acouaadoD. 

iiifli  subjects,  and  hia  manner  of  haDdling  them,  we 

ii'am  from  his  adyeraarios.     Hia  subjects  were  choaea 

I  recommend  a  sensible  spirit  of  devotion;   maintain- 

I  that  prajer  ought  to  be  made  in  a  language  which 
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w  people  understood,  and  not  in  an  nninWlHgiWe 
ngne,  •'  for  eo  it  were  but  babUiog":  and  for  this  i^nd  bn 
Hndticed  in  his  oim  parish  church  Rt  Hi?rne  a  trans- 
moa  of  tbe  excellent  hymn  of  Si.  Ambrose.  Tc  Dctim ; 
Irarting  ai  ctlier  times  not  lo  build  *nj  ewurity  upoii 
KR  reiemoniM,  for  lb>l  no  meeter  lenn  eoulU  be  giT^n 
fasD  thm  be^arlf  ceremonies :  and  though  he  hud  « 
wrj  high  opinion  of  the  usefulness  of  Auricular  Con. 
bsiDo.  B5  in  a  letter  irrittcn  bv  him  in  prison  fa«  iii> 
itia  be  alwajs  had,  and  it  was  now  appointed  by 
Miute.  that  of  the  six  artidei.  yet  he  ingenuously  and 
fahhfnllj-  declared  the  tniih  io  that  matter,  that  it  was 
bn  ft  mere  positive  law,  and  ordained  as  a  godi;  mean 
tor  the  ainner  to  come  lo  the  priest  for  counsel ;  as  auch 
he  reeommeaded  and  nished  the  use  of  it;  but  then  he 
dedan^-  that  as  to  the  doctrine  of  its  beinf>  absolutely 
necesaarr  to  aaWation,  he  could  not  find  it  in  Scripture. 
These  points  we  find  urged  gainst  him  by  the  preben- 
iaries  and  preachera  of  Canterbury  two  years  after. 
The  manner  in  which  he  treated  his  subjecta  we  learn 
Irom  the  acknowledgment  of  Winchester  in  a  letter  h> 
Bidley  in  King  Edward's  reign,  when  his  authority  and 
Teputation  might  bare  emboldened  him  to  be  more  ddy. 
maticaL  He  aays/'Yon  declared  yourself  always  detironx 
w  set  forth  the  mere  truth,  with  great  desire  of  unity,  as 
Ton  professed  ;  not  extending  any  of  your  asseverations 
beyond  your  knowledge;  but  always  adding  such  like 
"ords,  a$  far  a*  you  had  read,  and  if  any  man  could 
tW  you  further,  you  aould  hear  him ;  wherein  you 
tre  much  to  be  commended."  Such  was  the  meek 
md  gentle  spirit  of  him,  whom  a  late  Popish  writer 
ii  pleased  to  brand  for  "  his  virulent  temper  in  matters 
of  religion," 

Hitherfo  Dr.  Eidley  had  been  an  unauspecUng  believer 
in  the  doctrine  of  tronsubstantiation ;  but  in  the  year 
!549,  while  spending  a  considerable  time  in  retirement 
at  Heme,  he  employed  himself  in  carefully  and   dis- 
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passionately  examining  into  its  tnitfa  and  OTidenoe.  Td 
this  sulgeet  his  attention  appeals  to  have  been  drawn, 
by  the  apology  of  the  Zain^tans  for  their  doctrine 
respecting  the  Eucharist  in  opposition  to  Lather,  which 
had  been  lately  published*  and  was  Tery  generally  and 
eagerly  read.  He  had  also  procured  the  treatise  of 
Bertram  or  Batramn,  ($§$  ki»  Ltfs)  a  monk  of  Corbie 
in  the  ninth  century,  written  against  Paschasius 
Badbert,  at  the  request  of  the  Emperor  Charles 
the  Bald,  of  which  we  have  made  particular  men- 
tion in  our  life  of  the  author.  From  this  book 
Dr.  Bidley  learned,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  corporal 
presence,  or  transubstantiation,  was  £t>r  the  first  time 
advanced  so  lately  as  about  the  year  840,  and  that 
it  met  with  the  strongest  opposition  from  some  of 
the  firm  supporters  of  the  Catholic  Church.  This  dis« 
cofery  razed  at  once  that  foundation  of  authority  on 
which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  establish  that  doc- 
trine, and  prepared  him  to  consider  without  prejudice 
what  the  writers  above  mentioned  had  published.  He 
now  determined  to  search  the  Scriptures  more  accurately 
upon  the  subject,  as  well  as  the  doctrine  of  the  primitive 
fathers.  As  he  proceeded,  he  honestly  communicated 
his  discoveries  and  his  scruples  to  his  friend  and  patron 
Cranmer,  who.  knowing  the  sincerity  of  the  man,  and 
his  cool  judgment,  was  prevailed  upon  to  examine  this 
doctrine  himself  with  the  utmost  care.  The  result  was, 
that  both  Dr.  Bidley  and  the  archbishop  became  fully 
convinced,  that  the  doctrine  in  question  was  not  a  doo- 
trine  of  Scripture.  The  setting  aside  this  absurd  tenet 
was  a  very  important  article  of  the  Beformation ;  for,  as 
Cranmer  expressed  himself,  '*  the  taking  away  of  beads, 
pilgrimages,  pardons,  and  such  like  Popery,  was  but 
the  lopping  a  few  branches,  which  would  soon  spring 
up  again,  unless  the  roots  of  the  tree,  which  were 
transubstantiation  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  were 
pulled  up.*"    And  tins  he  acknowledged  was  owing  to 
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k1  to  pmch  before  die  king  od  Ash-Wednesday, 
U   opponunitr,    after  confuting  the   Bishop  of 

pncended  ctaims  to  authority  aod  pow«r,  to 
■  ecneeroing  the  *haem  of  iawgeB  ia  ehardns, 
■riMmifTi  partionJutr  tha  um  of  hdj  watar  for 
■wjT  devils;  which  Gardiner.  Bishop  «f  Win-  .  1l  ;i ' 

vte  wM  auMHig  hia  ao^ton,  made  an  mane-  ni'''! 

itlmapt  to  defend,  in  a  latter  which  he  aent  !||.'i' 

in  tb«  fellon'ing  Monday.  ^    '1 

5i7,   Or.   Ridley  ne   conaearated    Biabop   of  ',    'f 

!t.      Thia  year,  the  Archbiahop  of  Canterbury.  "ij  ,'  1 

imer.  eomnninicttod  to  Latimer,  (released  from  .  \\      \ 

ioenent,  but  refaiing  the  episoopal  charge,  and  ;! 

with  the  arahbiahop)  those  tmtha  with  regard 
ijords  Sapper,  with  which  Bidley  bad  biought; 
luinted  the  year  before.  The  idolatroua  vene- 
r  that  SarrameDt  in  the  Church  of  Home,  in 
ping  the  elementa,  as  converted  into  the  very 
imi  and  natnral  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ ;  and 
eine  rererenoe  paid  to  them  by  the  Lutherans. 
>rehending  and  containing  in  tbem  the  same 
:ial  and  natuml  Body  and  Blood,  were  now 
onnosed :    but  the    Anabaotiets.   who  fled  fmni 
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like  irrevereDt  terms.  The  new  Biehop  of  Rocheeter, 
who,  was  as  hr  removed  from  profaneness  as  from 
superstitioiif  set  his  face  strenuoiislj  against  this  im* 
piety;  and  puhlidj  rebuked  it  in  his  sermon  at  St. 
PauFs  Cross,  with  great  earnestness  asserting  the 
dignity  of  the  Sacrament,  «nd  the  presenoe  of  Ohrist*s 
Body  there;  reproving  with  great  freedom  those  who 
did  irreverently  behave  themselves  with  regard  to  it; 
bidding  them»  who  esteemed  the  Saerament  no  better 
than  a  piece  of  bread,  to  depart,  as  unworthy  to  hear 
the  mysteiy;  as  the  Pcsnitentes,  Audientes,  Gatechu- 
meni,  and  Eneigumem«  in  the  primitive  times  wers 
not  admkted  when  the  Sacrament  was  administered. 
He  observed  to  them  (as  Fecknam  reports)  that  the  devil 
believed  better  than  some  among  them ;  for  he  believed 
that  Christ  was  able  of  stones  to  make  bread,  but  they 
would  not  believe  that  Christ's  Body  was  in  the  Sacra- 
ment :  but  to  the  receivers,  the  Saneti,  he  so  explained 
the  Presence,  that  he  asserted,  that  the  material  sub- 
stance of  the  bread  did  still  remain,  and  that  Christ 
called  it  His  Body,  Meat,  and  Flesh,  giving  it  the 
properties  of  the  Thing  of  which  it  beareth  the  name. 
Here  we  find  the  same  lines  of  his  character  continued 
in  the  preacher,  which  were  observed  before  in  the 
disputant ;  modest  in  proposing  bis  opinions  to  persons 
whose  judgments  only  were  mistaken,  meekly  instruc- 
ting those  who  were  in  error:  but  earnest  and  severe 
wherever  he  discovered  a  fault  in  the  will,  boldly 
rebuking  vice.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  his  care  and 
caution,  this  sermon  was  afterwards  very  untruly  and 
ui\iu&tly  represented,  as  he  himself  complained,  as  if 
he  had  in  it  asserted  the  presence  of  Christ's  muural 
Body. 

We  may  mention  here  a  disputation  held  at  Cam- 
bridge on  this  subject,  at  which  Bishop  Ridley  presided. 
The  Protector  Somerset,  presuming  probably  on  the 

ours  lately  shewn  to  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  and 
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the  expeciation  of  further  favours  in  time  to  come, 
codeavoured  to  persuade  or  iniimidBle  him  to  couu- 
leoAitce  one  of  thoso  foul  jobs  which  disgraceJ  so  inatij- 
of  the  lay  reformers,  b;  which  he  desired,  under  pre- 
mce  of  Reformstion,  to  rob  Ihe  University  of  Camltridge 
umI  to  enrich  himself,  Ridley  could  be  neither  per' 
Huded  nor  intimidtited.  and  the  proud  and  gm«ping 
protector  vbs  obliged  to  drop  the  affair  Tlit^  commis- 
uoitere  to  nhom  the  Protector  Socuerset  intended  lo 
usign  thift  job,  vrere  appointed  also  lo  preside  at  the 
di&putation  just  alluded  to,  and  this  part  of  the  com- 
mtssioii  was  executed.  Tno  positions  were  appointed 
to  be  the  subjects  of  this  public  disputation ;  and  after 
ihej-  had  been  suflieieiitly  veniilnteU,  a  determination 
of  tho  mailers  debated  was  to  be  made  by  the  Bishop 
(■f  Rochester.     Tlie  two  positions  were  : — 

1.  Tranaubstantiation  cannot  be  proved  by  the  plain 
iad  manifest  words  of  Scripture,  nor  can  thereof  be 
aecesBarily  collected,  nor  yet  confirmed  by  [|jc  consenln 
of  the  ancient  fathers  fur  these  one  thousand  years 
past 

2,  In  the  Lord's  Supper  is  none  other  oblation  or 
Mcrifice,  than  one  only  remembrance  of  Christ's  death, 
lad  of  thanksgiving. 

The  first  disputation  was  on  Thursday  (he  aOth  of 
June,  Dr.  Madew  of  Clare  Hall,  respondent,  maintain- 
ing the  above  positions:  Dr.  Glyn,  Master  Langdatc, 
Sedgwick  and  Youn^,  opponents.  The  second  diepu- 
lation  was  held  on  Monday  the  24ih,  Dr.  Glyn,  respon- 
dent, maintaining  the  contrary  positions :  Master  Par' 
ker,  (not  Matthew,  who  was  afterwards  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury)  Pollard,  Vavasor,  and  Young,  opponents. 
There  is  one  difference  ohsened  between  the  dispuia- 
tioDS  at  Oxford  and  at  Cambridge  :  Peler  Martyr 
admitted  a  change  in  the  elements  ;  and  Langdale, 
one  of  the  opponents,  the  first  day  at  Cambridge,  asked. 
supposing  a  change  admitted,    "  Whether  that  change 
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WEB  wiwght  in  die  iu%BUnw,  or  in  tha  ^DeMents,  or 
else  in  botk,-  or  in  nothing?"  RM&f  nUMpoeed  waA 
ansirored,  *'TheM  is  tto  dumge,  vtker  ^f  tbe  snb- 
staoces  or  of  the  accidents,  iiBoiiiiusfa,  that  irhereaa  the 
broad  and  wine  were  not  oaaotified  bofow,  nor  holy, 
yet  afltenrard  they  he  saaotifiei^  and  so  <do  receive 
dien  another  sort  or  Und  of  irirtioe,  which  they  bad  not 
betee.** 

After  the  diapntationa  wen  ftoiehedy  the  bnhop 
detemined : — 

Fint,— ^Against  Tnuraobstantiation,  on  thcoe  fire 
principal  giomdo? 

1.  The  aothonty,  mi^geoty,  and  Terityof  Holy  Serip- 
tnro:  '*  I  wOl  not  drinfc  heroalter  of  the  fruit  of  the 
Tine.**  SL  Paul  and  8t.  Loke  oaU  it  bread  after  con* 
eecration.  They  speak  of  lmtakm§,  which  agrees  with 
bread,  not  inth  Chrioth  Body.  It  was  to  be  done  in 
remembrance  of  Him.  "  Tiiis  is  the  Bread  that  came 
down  ftrom  heaven;"  bat  Christ's  Body  came  not  down 
fiun  heaven.  ^*It  is  the  Spirit  that  qiMckeoeth,  the 
flesh  profiteth  nothing.** 

d.  The  moot  certain  testimonies  of  the  ancient 
Catholic  fathers,  who  (after  my  judgment)  do  suffieientiy 
declare  this  matter.  Here  he  produced  many  fathers, 
Dionysius,  Ignatius,  Irenafus,  TertuUian,  Chfysostom, 
Cyprian,  Theodoret,  Gelastus,  Austin,  Cyril,  loychiES 
and  Bertram,  who  call  it  farsad  after  conseoratioo, 
sacramental  bread,  the  figure  of  Christ's  Body :  and 
expressly  declare  that  bread  still  oondnueo  after  ooa- 
eecration,  and  that  the  olsments  cease  not  to  bo  the 
substance  of  bread  and  wine  otilL 

8.  The  nature  of  a  Sacraosent  In  this  he  supposes 
natural  symbols  to  represent  hke  spiritual  efibcts,  which 
in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Sapper  are  tmity,  nutri- 
tion, and  conversion.  They  who  take  away  the  union 
of  the  grains  making  one  bread,  of  which  parUking 
WW  become  one  mystical  Body  oC  Christ ;  or  they  who 
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d*ny  the  nutrition,  or  substance  of  tliose  grains,  by 
which  our  bodies  being  nourished  is  represented  the 
nouriBbnient  uf  our  souls  by  the  Body  of  Christ,  these 
tKke  anay  the  eirailitudo  between  the  bread  and  the 
Bodj  of  Christ,  and  destroy  the  nutui-e  of  a  Sucrametit 
As  neither  is  there  any  thing  to  signify  our  being  turned 
into  Christ's  Body,  if  there  be  no  conversion  of  ibd  bread 
into  the  substance  of  our  bodies. 

The  -Itb  grouDd  was,  that  Transubstanliation  destroyB 
one  of  the  natures  in  Christ. 

Thi^y  which  pny  that  Christ  is  carnally  present  in  the 
Eu.-lnuist,  ,lo  vi\i:-  rr.-,m  Hmi  ihe  verity  of  man's  nature. 
Entfches  gnntod  the  divine  nature  in  Christ,  but  His 
himuui  nature  he  denied.  So  they  tbat  defetid  Tran 
■nbsUDlUtion,  ascribe  tbat  to  the  human  nature,  which 
only  beloDgetta  to  the  divine  nature. 

The  5th  ground  is  the  most  sure  belief  of  the  article 
of  our  faith,  "  He  ascended  into  heaven.'' 

He  quotes  from  St.  Austin  on  St.  John,  "The  Lord 
is  above,  even  to  the  end  of  the  ivorld :  but  yet  the 
verity  of  the  Lord  is  here  also.  For  His  Body  wherein 
He  rose  e^ain  must  needs  be  in  one  place,  but  His 
verity  is  spread  abroad  everywhere." 

By  verity  he  means  an  essential  divine  presence  by 
His  invisible  and  unspeakable  grace,  as  he  distinguishes 
OQ  Matthew  xxviii.,  "  As  touching  His  majesty,  His 
providence.  His  invisible  and  unspeakable  grace,  these 
words  are  fulfilled,  which  He  spake,  '  I  am  with  you 
unto  the  end  of  the  world  :'  but  according  to  the  flesh 
which  He  took  upon  Him,  so  *  ye  shall  not  have  Me 
always  with  you.'  And  why?  because  as  concerning 
His  flesh  He  went  up  into  heaven,  and  is  not  here, 
for  He  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father:  and 
yet  concerning  the  presence  of  Hia  divine  inajesly  Ho 
is  not  departed  hence."  And  from  Vigilius  he  q.uoted, 
"  Concerning  Hia  flesh  we  look  for  Him  from  heaven  ; 
Whom,  as  concerning  the  Word  (or  divine  natttte^  ^0 
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believe  to  be  with  us  on  Mrth/*  And  again,  "the 
oourse  ol  Scripture  mnet  be  searched  of  ui.  and  manj 
testimonies  must  be  gatheied*^  to  shew  plainly  whal 
a  wickedness  and  sacrilege  it  is»  to  refer  those  things 
to  the  property  of  the  divine  nature,  which  do  only 
belong  to  the  nature. of  the  flesh:  and  contrariwise, 
to  apply  those  things  to  the  nature  of  the  flesh,  which 
do  properly  belong  to  the  divine  nature.**  This  he 
observes  the  TransubstantiatorB  do,  who  affirm  Christ's 
Body  not  to  be  contained  in  any  one  place,  and  ascribe  that 
to  His  humanity,  whidb  properly  belongs  to  His  divinity. 

Second, — Against  the  oblation  of  Christ  in  the  Lord*8 
Supper  he  detenniaed  on  these  two  grounds  : — 

1.  Scripture ;  as  Paul  saitb,  Hebrews,  ix.,  "  Christ 
being  beeome  an  High  Priest  of  good  things  to  come, 
by  a  greater  and  more  perfect  tabernacle  not  made  with 
hands,  that  is,  not  of  this  building:  neither  by  the 
blood  of  goats  and  calves,  but  by  His  own  Blood,  entered 
Gfnoc!  into  the  Holy  place,  and  obtained  eternal  redemp- 
t&on  for  us.  And  now  in  the  end  of  the  world  He  hath 
appeared  ones  to  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  Him- 
self." And  again,  '*  Christ  was  once  offered  to  take  away 
the  sins  of  many/*  Moreover  he  saith,  '*With  om 
ofibring  hath  He  made  perfect  for  ever  those  that  are 
sanctified.**  These  Scriptures  do  persuade  me  to  believe 
that  there  is  no  other  oblation  of  Christ  (albeit  I  am 
not  ignorant  that  there  are  many  sacrifices)  but  that 
which  was  once  made  on  the  cross. 

d.  The  testimonies  of  the  ancient  fathers.  Austin 
ad  Bonif.  Epist.  d8.  Again,  in  his  book  of  forty-three 
questions,  question  ibrty-one,  contra  Transubetan.  lib. 
20.  cap.  21,  28.,  where  he  writes  how  the  Christians 
keep  a  memorial  of  the  saeri^  past,  with  an  oblation, 
and  participation  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ 
Fulgentius  in  his  book  de  Fide,  calls  the  same  a  com- 
memoration.  And  these  things  are  sufficient  at  this 
time  for  a  scholastic  determination  ot  theae  matters. 
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1b  J  548,  Bishop  Ridley  was  employed  with  Arch- 
bishop  Cranmer,  and  others,  in  refonning,  translating, 
uid  compiling  the  Book  of  Common  Prnjer.  (See  th« 
U/r  of  Cranmer. J 

Od  the  Euspension  of  Bishop  Bonner,  Bishop  Ridley 
wu  traoBlated  to  Loudon,  and  was  enthroned  in  April. 
15&0.  Kotbing  could  exceed  the  piety,  zeal,  sound 
jadgmeiit,  and  decorum  vrilh  whith  be  conducted  him- 
mU  in  ibis  high  office.  We  have  a  minute  account 
iy(  his  domestic  arrangements,  nhich  arc  intereslingf, 
BH  tlirowing  light  upon  the  cugtoms  of  the  time,  while 
it  is  for  all  time  inBtruclire.  When,  ia  1501.  tbe 
sneating  sickness  prevRiied  in  England,  and  made  its 
appearance  in  London  in  the  nnonlh  of  June,  while 
ail  the  nobility  and  men  of  wealth  tied.  Bishop  Eidley 
r«iQained  at  his  post,  braved  all  danger,  and  vrhile 
hundreds  were  dying  daily  around  hitn.  he  laboured 
iu  the  discharge  of  his  pastoral  functions  and  endea- 
Toured  to  improTo  the  public  calamity  to  the  reformation 
of  the  manners  of  the  people. 

In  1551,  occurred  the  controversy  between  thf  Bishop 
of  London  and  Dr,  Hooper,  the  elect  of  Gloucester, 
who  was  anxious  to  accept  the  episcopal  office  and 
revenues,  but  demurred  to  the  use  of  the  episcopal 
vestments.  There  were  long  arguings  between  them. 
and  at  last  the  dispute  kindled  into  some  heat  The 
Bishop  considered  it  as  a  vefraciijry  disobedience  to 
laws  and  government,  which  it  is  neressnry  at  all  times 
lo  support,  but  was  thtn  more  particuiiirly  so,  in  those 
days  of  faction;  for  the  doctrine  of  Lady  Mary's  court 
was.  that  tlie  king's  laws  during  his  minority  were  not 
to  be  obeyed  ;  Bonner  and  Gardiner  had  refused  lo 
preach  that  obedience  was  due  to  them  ;  and  the  king- 
dom was  scarcely  quieted  from  insurrections  in  all  parts 
of  it  from  the  same  principle :  nay  even  among  the  Gos- 
pellers, as  they  were  called,  their  whims  and  enthusiasm 
had  introduced  ^real  disorder;  not   only  fcluuslet  \\o.A 
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taught  to  withdraw  all  obediesM  from  the  oiWl  powen 
to  erect  an  luucriptnnl  kingdom  of  Chrivt,  bat  Calvin^ 
own  opiniona,  fa}  whiofa  Hooper  inclined,  were  probaUjr 
fa)o  well  known,  whiofa  he  afterwarda  published  in  hia 
Prelections  upon  Amos  ;  where  he  says,  "  We  are  sen- 
sible of  ihc  conseiiuence  of  that  unhappy  principle, 
which  gives  the  civil  mngistmle  a  sovereignty  in  religion. 
The  cumplimonling  Heury  the  Eighth  with  such  s 
Bovereign  authority  in  all  matlcrs  sboclicd  me  exiremely. 
Thoy  who  call  him  the  supreme  head  of  the  Church 
under  Christ,  were  plainly  guilty  of  blasphemy."  On 
these  accounts  Ridley  looked  upon  it  as  a  point  of 
importance  that  Hooper  should  comply,  and  learn 
obedience  before  he  took  upon  him  the  office  of  a 
gOTernor,  while  Hooper  endeavoured  to  represent  it  as 

.  a  contest  only  about  habits,  indifferent  si  bent,  but  in 
his  judgment  sinhil.  Hence  grew  a  warm  controveraj 
about  religious  vestmenta;  and  what  was  begun  l^ 
Cranmer  on  account  of  the  FmvMmtra  was  now  called 
the  Bishop  of  London'a  Controversy  de  r»  vaitiana.  The 
polpitfl  and  the  sohoola  engaged  in  the  dispute;  for 
Peter  Martyr  in  a  letter  to  Booer  mentions  dispntMiona 
at  Oxford,  about  the  middle  of  October,  on  thia  qnaa- 
tion,  "  whether  it  were  lawful  to  recall  the  Aaronie  cere- 
monies into  the  Chriatian  Church?"  In  whioh  letter 
he  blamea  Hooper  for  not  coolly  oanrsMing  the  point 
among  hia  frienda,  which  would  have  prevented  that 
heat  of  preaching,  which  then  could  hardly  be  allayed. 
Hooper  himaelf,  who  was  a  popular  preacher,  and  soon 
after  silenced,  declaimed  liberallj  on  the  anbgeoL  Nor 
was  be  without  seconds  in  his  oanse ;  John  i  Laaeo  was 
entirelj  of  his  opinion,  and  many  of  the  court  (as 
Martyr  heard)  favoured  him.  Nay  he  boasted,  that  the 
foreign  Clmrobes,  and  particularly  the  two  professors, 
Bucer  and  Mar^r,  sided  with  him :  but  in  this  he  was 
nistaken,   for  John  k   Lasco,  who    warmly    espoused 

■Hooper'a  cause,  acknowledge*  ^hal  hft  oouoaelled  Hooper 
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ba  gite  out  confidently,  that  all  the  foreigners  then  in 
England  were  of  his  opinion  ;  for  being  bo  etniitencd 
ia  tune,  that  lie  had  no  upportunity  of  asking  their 
judgm^it,  be  boldly  ventured  to  streDgthcu  his  cause 
by  the  patroDage  of  their  names:  but  in  this  both 
Hooper  and  a  Laaco  were  greatly  too  forwBrd,  and  dis- 
tppointad  in  the  event  Tbeae  tlamee  of  contention 
alarmed  the  council ;  '  jy  knew  not  how  far  Ibey  might 
rE«eb,  nor  what  oonfui  i  might  be  introduced  by  them. 
Therefore,  October  6ru,  they  sent  for  Hooper,  and 
reqnired  him  to  cease  the  occasion  of  this  controvfirsy, 
by  conforming  himself  to  the  laws.  Hooper  humbly 
besought  ihem,  that,  for  declaration  of  his  doings,  be 
might  put  in  writing  such  arguments  as  moved  him 
to  be  of  the  opinion  which  he  held.  This  was  granted 
hhu ;  and  he  oilered  a  Book  to  the  Council  against 
the  use  of  those  habits  which  were  then  used  by  (be 
Church  of  England  in  her  sacred  ministries,  Tho  next 
Sunday,  October  6th,  the  Council  wrote  to  the  Bishop 
of  London,  that  "whereas  there  had  been  some  dif- 
ference between  him  and  the  Elect  of  Gloucester,  upon 
certain  ceremonies  belonging  to  the  making  a  Bishop. 
wherein  their  lordships  desire  is,  t)ecausc  they  would 
in  nowise  be  stirring  up  of  controversies  between  men 
of  one  profession,  that  he  would  cease  the  occasion 
thereof.  The  bishop  humbly  required  that  as  the  Elect 
of  Gloucester  had  leave  to  offer  in  writing  his  reasons 
for  dissenting,  be  also  in  his  own  justification  might 
put  in  writing  such  ai^uments  as  moved  him  to  bo  of 
the  opinion  which  he  held."  This  was  granted,  and  he 
had  orders  to  attend  the  council  the  next  Sunday,  and 
to  bring  with  him  such  answer  as  he  thought  convenient. 
Part  of  Hooper's  Book,  says  Dr.  Gloucester  l!id!ey,  I 
have  by  me  in  M.S.,  but  Ridley's  Answer  I  have  never 
seen:  yet  by  a  Letter  from  John  a  Lasco,  I  find  (hat 
it  was  not  only  defensive :  for.  besides  answering 
Hooper's  ailments,  some  objections  were  added ;  wUiiili 
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Hwpet  hf  another  wiiiiag  endeavoured  to  refute.  And 
this  raftitation  wm  egua  lateled  in  a  preUj  long 
answer  bomk  the  bishop  and  it  appesn  thai  the  ooimdl 
were  so  well  satisfled  that  Ho^mt's  iliAieas  was  mam 
than  reasonable,  m  standing  ent  still  agiinst  any  moh 
pUanoe,  that  eren  his  gMSt  friends  isrsQsk  Um,  and 
forthwith  oomnanded  him  to  keep  his  heaas,  amlsM  it 
were  to  go  V>  die  AicbUshop  of  Oantevbuy,  er  the 
Bishops  of  London,  £1  j,  an  lineoln,  for  ooonael  and 
satisfiaction  ai  his  eonseienea. 

In  June,  IMi,  the  Bishop  of  LondoA  held  hia  pri- 
roaiy  visitation,  and  direeled  that  the  Bomish  abais 
should  be  takan  down,  and  taVlas  anbatitated  in  their 

lOOOL 

The  reasims  assigned  for  this  iiunnolioii  woin : — 
1.  That  the  end  of  thia  aaoniBMint  was  to  eat  <^ 
Cbrists  bo4j,  aad  to  driidi  His  Ueed,  not  to  saeaftos 
and  cnidfj  Him  again:  the  end  IhHSsfcsii  reymsd  a 
table  rather  than  an  akar. 

d.  It  is  sometimes  indeed  oaUed  idtar  in  the  Book  ol 
Common  Pia|Fer,  aa  that  on  whioh  the  aaorifiee  of  pniae 
nod  thanksgiving  is  offiwed;  but  it  ii  alao  sailed  the 
Lord*a  tableii  and  the  Lord*s  board  indiffiurently,  without 
prescribing  any  partioular  fonn.  So  that  this  iia^notion 
is  not  oontraiy  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

3.  The  Popish  opinion  was  that  an  altar  was  neess 
Asiy  for  the  celebration  of  the  mass,  which  superstitious 
«ipinion  wsa  kept  alive  b^  the  oontinuanoe  of  altars : 
tberefore  the  removal  of  altars  was  neeessary  for  aboliah- 
iog  that  superstitious  opinion. 

4.  An  altar  waa  ordained  Cor  the  saorifieee  of  the  law ; 
l>ut  now  both  the  law  and  the  saorifiees  eesaing.  the 
altar  should  also  cesse. 

5.  Christ  instituted  His  bst  supper  at  a  taUe.  and 
not  upon  am  altar.  Nor  did  either  the  A^poatles  or  the 
primitive  Church,  as  we  read  oU  t^er  uae  an  altar  in 

^^>4  ministration  of  the  Holj  Gommunioa.     Therefon 
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•  tkbte,  as  more  agreeing  vitfa  Cbriet's  institntioo  kod 
pnmilire  practice  is  ncber  to  be  used  tbati  an  attar. 

A.  BecauM  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  leaves  it  to 
tbe  du>ee»in  U>  detennioe,  if  aaj  doubt  arises  about  t)ie 
fnctiee  of  it. 

He  was  sooD  after  eng^ed  with  the  archbishop  in 
dnwi&g  op  the  forty-two  articles.  (Ste  Lift  of  Cranmer.j 
la  ths  year  following  he  visited  his  old  college  at  Cam- 
brid^,  and  on  his  return  called  at  HanedoD,  to  pay 
Ids  respects  to  the  Princess  Maiy,  alternards  known 
as  tbe  bloody  queea,  Tbe  arrogance,  insolence,  &nd 
bitterness  of  her  u&uirB  she  displayed  on  this  occasion, 
IB  the  insults  she  ofibrad  to  the  venerable  prelate  In 
IMS.  the  bishop  preached  before  Edward  VI.,  and  so 
eflectually  did  he  insist  upon  the  duty  of  altnsgifing, 
twoeficenoe,  and  charity,  that  tbe  king  sent  for  him 
to  inquire  how  ha  might  best  put  into  praclice  the  duties 
BO  Strongly  enforced.  The  Ushop  conferred  upon  the 
subject  with  tbe  lord  mayor  and  corporation  of  London. 
Tb«  mtilt  woe  such  a  lepresentation  of  the  different 
dasses  of  objecta  which  called  for  the  attention  of  hnnia- 
ni^,  as  determined  the  king  to  found,  or  incorporatit 
tatm,  and  endow  with  ample  revenues,  those  noble 
efaariuble  inirtinitions,  Christ's,  Bartholomew's,  Bride- 
vel),  and  St  Thomas's  hospiuls. 

When,  after  tbe  death  of  King  Edward  VI..  an 
attempt  was  made  to  raise  Lady  Jane  Orey  to  the 
throne.  Bishop  Ridley  was  induced  heartily  to  concur 
in  it  by  his  attachment  to  the  principles  of  the  Refor 
mation.  Being  commanded  by  the  council  to  preacli 
at  St.  Paul's,  and  to  recommend  Queen  Jane  to  the 
people,  be  obeyed  tbe  order  with  great  zeal  and  earnest 
ness,  pointing  out  the  dangerous  and  ruinous  conse- 
quenoes  which  must  follow,  should  the  Princess  Mary 
succeed,  who  was  a  rigid  Papist,  determined  lo  subvert 
the  true  religion  as  already  established,  and  to  betray 
the  kingdom  ag^n  into  alarery  under  a  foreign  ^'««t. 
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AfUr  the  design  in  Favour  of  Lady  Jano  h&d  miMurietf, 
and  llio  PriacBss  Mary  liod  been  acbnowledged  and 
proclaiined  queen,  Ridley  was  obliged  as  Bishop  of 
London  to  wait  upon  her  mi^esL;,  expecting  doubtleiE 
lo  be  accused  of  treason.  Bj-  the  coinmaod  of  ihftt 
bi^ottod  priuci'sa  he  was  seut  back  from  Framinghatn 
on  a  lame  horse,  Kod  comtnilted  lo  the  Tower  on  the 
ii&lh  of  July,  llii>3,  to  be  proceeded  against,  not  as  i 
state  prisoner  fc»r  treason,  but  for  heresy.  Nolwitb- 
standiag  this  trealuient,  the  bishop  might  haTe  delivered 
himaelf  from  thu  danger  which  threatened  biro,  and 
recovered  the  queen's  favour,  if  ha  would  have  brought 
the  woijjbt  a(  his  learning  and  authority  to  countenance 
her  proceedings  in  religion.  With  the  hope  of  winning 
liim,  thcrcfora.  be  was  treated  with  more  respect  and 
indulgence  than  the  oiher  prisoners  in  the  Tower, 
having  the  libertf  of  walking  alwut  in  it,  to  try  if  be 
«oul4  voluQUrilj  go  to  maw.  In  th«  meantime,  ha 
woa  *ei7  jasiroua  of  eonferring  with  Cranmer  and  Lati- 
mer, vho  were  hie  fellow  prisoasTB,  that  he  might  briog 
his  own  opinions  to  the  test,  and  either  oorraot  or  streng- 
then them  from  the  esperieuoe  of  tbooe  Teterans.  For 
this  purpoee  they  had  Beveral  oonferenoea,  asehanging 
papers  and  letters  on  theee  sutjecte.  When  Ridley  had 
been  about  eight  months  in  the  Tower,  be  was  cuk 
veyed  from  thenoe  to  Oxford,  together  with  Cranmer  and 
Latimer,  to  be  pfeseat  at  a  disputation,  when  it  was 
prateoded  ibtl  the  eoBtrorcroy  between  the  Papista  and 
Pitkleetants  would  be  determined  by  a  fair  debate  be- 
tween the  most  eminent  diviDea  of  both  partiea.  Of 
the  gratuitoaa  and  beartlese  iiuulta  tiered  to  the  mac- 
tyra,  an  aooount  is  given  in  the  Lives  of  AmhbialM^ 
Cranmer,  and  Biobop  Latimer.  The  important  pmnt 
of  the  oontroveny  tamed  on  the  sutyeot  of  tranoub- 
stontiation.  The  Papists  represented  their  doctrine  of 
tronsubstantiation  as  founded  on  these  three  firm  pillan, 
Seriptun,  (be  inlerprettfioQ  ot  the  primitive  writera, 
mad  the  deUnnioaUon  ot  the  C\i.'aTc\i. 
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The  Scripture  in  express  tenne  affirms,  in  the  words 
of  ChriBt  Himself,  "  This  is  My  body  ;"  conaequentlj,  say 
tfaey,  thu  ITU  traosubstantiatad  from  tbe  bread  it  had 
been,  into  the  body  of  OliriEt.  Aod  Christ  buiug  Truth 
itself  and  the  Wisdom  of  the  Father,  to  refuse  credit 
(o  His  declarations,  or  to  suppose  that  nhea  He  said 
one  thing  H«  meant  luiother,  is  impiety  and  infidelity. 

if  the  Protestacta  expressed,  as  indwd  thej  did.  the 
greatest  reversoce  for  Ohrist's  wordg,  aud  maiDtained 
tliat  they  tbemMUes  understeod  Hia  words  in  the  true 
sease,  nhile  the  adversaries  dishonour  Him  by  iuterpre- 
ting  them  in  an  absurd  one  ;  the  Papists  urged  :— 

Th«  oonseut  of  Emdquity;  for  that  all  the  primitive 
nilen  interpret  the  words  as  the  Papists  do,  and  eub- 
miuiiig  their  imaginations  to  the  wisdom  of  Ood,  boldly 
loflist  upon  that  sense  which  tbe  Protestants  call  abaurd  : 
ud  expnatiy  KVDW  that  Christ  bar*  Himttlf  in  Hit  own 
kmMdt :  that  h»  did  eat  Him44lf,  ipse  cibus  <t  contiva  :  that 
H»  took  Hufl4A  (O  h«awn,  and  Uft  it  at  ths  tame  time  on 
Mrtfc.  And  thmt  uAil*  H§  tiaah  at  God's  right  hand. 
H4  U  iK  9  thwtand  plaee*  at  otux  on  lartK.  Unus  in 
oialtit,  idem,  in  diverns  locia.  -  Therefore  that  the 
PfMMtants  wbo  By  to  a  figurative  interpretation,  con- 
net  tbMn«elv«8  of  holding  nsw  fang]«d  doctrines,  which 
tbej  hck  out  of  tbeir  own  fingers,  contrary  to  all  the 
aaciaat  doctore ;  aad  contrary— 

To  tbe  determination  of  the  Church,  the  pillar  and 
gnmnd  of  th«  truth,  for  popes,  synods,  and  general 
■onncilB  hod  deoreed  tntnaubetantiation ;  which  the  Pro- 
iMtants  themselves  do  not  deny. 

Now  would  it  have  been  a  sufficient  defence  in  these 
biriiops  to  have  ccmtented  themselves  with  disavowing 
t)»e  authority  of  all  the  ancient  fathers  and  the  Church 
thraogh  all  ages;  and  to  have  insisted  that  although 
tfaej  were  all  against  the  Protestant  opinion,  yet  the 
Protestutt  opinion  was  right,  and  all  the  fathers  and 
the  Chureb  quite  jaiBiaken   from   out  Sa'^iour'a  \.\inv; 

K    S 
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down  to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  ?  Or  would 
it  have  been  aa  wise  a  part  in  them,  by  their  silence,  or 
by  disavowing  the  authority  aa  insufficient,  to  have  coii' 
ceded  to  their  adversttries,  that  all  this  auihgrity  was 
against  them,  when  they  could,  and  did  prove  the  con- 
trary? as  may  be  seen  in  Cranmcr's  "Defence  of  the 
true  and  Catholic  Doctrine  of  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  our  Baviour  Christ;"  and  Ridley's 
"  Brief  Treatise  of  the  moat  Blessed  Sacrament  of  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  Christ;'' and  in  his  Preface  to  the 
Disputation. 

As  to  Scripture,  Ridley  observea  the  four  eTangelista 
and  St.  Paul  do  agree,  saying,  that  "  Jesus  took  bread. 
gave  thsnka,  brake  and  gave  it  to  the  disciples,  saving, 
take,  eat,  this  is  My  body.''  Here  it  appcaretli  plainly 
that  Christ  called  very  bread  His  body:  but  say  the 
Papists,  (that  ii,  Innocent  III.,  Duns  Sootns,  ftnd  their 
followeTs)  when  Ha  g&re  thutka  and  blessed  the  bread. 
He  changed  ila  subetanoe ;  so  that  He  brake  not  bread, 
which  then  was  not  then,  bat  onlf  the  form  theieof. 
But  St.  Paul  saitb  it  still  oontinoeth  bread  after  the 
oonsecration ;  "  the  ^nad  whioh  we  break  is  it  not  the 
partakii^t  or  Mlowship  ot  the. Lord's  body?"  Where- 
upon it  foUowetb,  that  after  the  thanksgiving  it  ia  bread 
which  we  break.  Aj^  how  often  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  is  the  Lord's  Supper  signified  by  bnakiitg  of 
brtmdt  And  that  the  natural  substanoe  of  the  wine 
continues  is  proved  from  the  words  of  Christ ;  for  after 
he  had  said  of  the  cup,  "  TioM  is  My  Uood  of  the  New 
Testament,"  he  says  expressly,  "  I  will  not  drink  hence- 
forth of  this  frait  of  xha  vioetree,  until  that  day  when 
I  shall  drink  it  new  in  My  Father's  kingdom."  Here 
note,  bow  Christ  oalleth  plainly  His  cup  tb«  fhiit  of  the 
nnetree:  but  the  fruit  of  the  vinetree  is  very  natural 
wine ;  wherefore  (he  very  natural  subatasce  of  the  wine 
^nth  remain  still  in  the  Sacrament  of  Ghriat's  blood. 

>  as  they  are  not  transubatantiated  at  all,  but  con- 
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tinne  in  their  substance  what  they  wore  before  conee- 
eration,  that  is,  bread  and  wine,  su  neither  can  theji 
be  transubstantiated  into  the  natural  bod;  and  blood  of 
Christ,  but  are  recei?ed  in  remembrance  'if  Him,  namely 
of  His  body  given  for  ua,  and  of  His  blood  aheci  for  tho 
nmlsaioQ  of  sins.  They  {the  Proteatanta)  deny  the, 
presence  of  Christ's  body  in  the  natural  eubstuoce  of  His 
hnman  and  assut&pt  nature,  and  grant  the  prespuce  of 
ihe  same  by  grace,  tbat  is,  they  affirm  and  say,  that  the 
■Dbstance  of  the  natural  body  and  blood  of  Christ  ia 
eol;  remaining  in  heaven,  and  so  abail  bo  unto  tha 
latter  day,  when  He  shall  come  again  in  glory  accom- 
panied  with  the  augels  of  heaven  to  judge  the  quick  and 
Ae  dead :  but  by  grace  the  same  body  of  Christ  ie  here 
preeent  with  us;  as  we  say  the  sun,  which  in  substance 
Bevei  remoielh  his  place  out  of  the  heaycns.  is  yet 
present  here  by  lus  beams,  light,  and  natural  influence, 
where  it  shineth  upoa  the  earth.  For  all  grant  that 
St.  Paul's  words  require,  that  the  bread  which  we  break 
should  bo  the  communion  of  the  body  of  Christ;  and 
that  the  cup  of  blessing  should  be  the  communion  of 
the  blood  of  Christ ;  and  also  that  he  who  eateth  of  tbat 
bread  and  drinketh  of  that  cup  unworthily,  should  be 
guilty  of  the  Lord's  death,  and  that  he  eata  and  drinks 
his  own  damnation,  not  considering  the  Lord's  body. 
Wherefore  the  Papists  did  most  falsely  and  injuriously 
accuse  the  Protestants  with  making  the  Sacrament  no 
better  than  a  piece  of  common  broken  bread,  and  but  a 
bare  sign  and  figure  to  represent  Christ  Of  this  great 
iqJQstice  and  misrepreaentatiou  Ridley  complains,  and 
says,  Alas !  let  us  leave  lying,  and  speak  the  truth  every 
man  not  only  to  his  neighbour,  but  also  of  his  nt;igh- 
bour;  for  we  are  all  members  one  of  another. 

Ridley  was  quite  as  successful  in  refuting  the  Romish 
heresy  by  reference  to  the  teaching  of  the  fathers  of 
the  primitive  Church,  although  there  is  not  space  to 
quote  bis  references  in  this  article. 
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Hia  letters  written  during  his  ocmfinement  are  of  die 
deepest  interest,  and  it  is  only  for  vuit  of  space  that  ne 
reluctantly  omit  the  various  notices  which  have  come 
down  to  ua  of  the  truly  Christian  way  in  which  this 
godly  man  met  the  persecutions  to  which  he  was  sub- 
jected. No  sign  of  fanitticlBm  did  ho  ever  exhibit ;  he 
Dever  lost  his  presence  of  mind ;  and  his  affectionate 
heart  was  to  tho  last  eolit:itous  for  the  weJfire  of  all 
who  were  near  and  dear  to  him.  His  farewell  addreas 
is  one  of  the  most  aSectioi;  prodnctiona  in  our  lan^age, 
and  for  unpretending  eloquence  can  bear  oompahaoD 
with  that  of  Gregory  NaziaazBU. 

During  tlie  fortnight  in  which  he  continued  in  prison 
after  his  condemnation,  ibe  Popish  party,  as  though 
thefwiM  wbuwd  to  aurifim  a  mia  of '>adt  anknowv 
Mged  fM^  md  leunhig,  tried  all  their  imbmi  of 
perauMioa'to  gain  bim  to  their  eaiwa.  BiocAea,  Biabop 
of  OlooeeatMr,  in  great  aimplicitrf  pointed  oat  ta  htm 
tfa»  ottlj  OM&od  of  being  MdaiBaad  to  tin  Obtuoh  of 
Bone,  which  «aa,  t»  '^aaptnato  hia  ieosea,  and  MibchM 
hia  naaaa;"  and'  then,  "ha  dtmtatad  not  bat  that  ba 
■i^t  be  ttmfy  induoed  t»  aoknouMga  one  Obunh 
vhh  thaw."  Abovt  the  aaae  time^  Lord  Daotw,  who 
waa  Jdnanao  to  Bidlcry,  oAeivd  tea'  thoaMUd  panada 
to  the  qoeen,  if  abe  wetiU  pmaana  ao  falMbls  ■  lilb. 
Bat  to  thia  paatiaaal  die  would  not  agrve,  on  anj  oAoi 
•ooditioii  than  that'  al  the  biahep'a  raaontation;  and 
BidlflT;  with  Aa  apbit  «1  a  pniaitm  Biait;fr,  jasUy 
irfhand  life  on  meh  tarma. 

Oathal5tltof  Ootobea,  wfah^waa  the  d^  pieoadinf 
diet  appaintod  far  bit  eKaantkin,  onr  exoallent  pralsto 
WM  degndad  fnm  priaat^  oHon  bj  the  Bkhop  of 
Gloucester,  who  aeams  to  have  ooDiidared  him  aa  haiing 
faa&ire  mvaUdated  hia  eonaeoatim  by  algnring  the  pope. 
When  the  mnrnaterj  of  this  aoena  waa  flniahed,  Ridley 
piepand  himaalf  for  hia  approaohing  death,  which  a 
sound  judgment  and  a  good  oonacianaa  enaUed  him 
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to  regard  as  a  subject  of  joy  aud  triumph.  He  called 
it  his  mnrriaije,  and  id  the  evening  washed  his  beard 
and  legs,  and  supped  in  compnny  with  his  brother- in -law, 
Mr,  Sbipsido,  and  some  other  friends,  behaving  with 
the  utmost  cheerfulness.  When  they  rose  from  table. 
Mr.  Siiipsido  offered  to  watch  all  night  with  him;  but 
he  would  not  suSer  him,  saying,  that  he  intendt'd  (Qod 
willJDg)  lo  go  to  bed,  and  to  sleep  as  quietly  lliat  night, 
u  ever  be  did  in  his  life.  On  the  following  morning 
dressed  in  the  habit  which  he  used  tu  wear  in  his 
episcopal  character,  be  walked  to  the  place  of  execution 
lietween  the  mayor  and  one  of  the  aldermen  of  Oxford ; 
and  seeing  Lalimer  approach,  from  whom  he  had  been 
Kparated  after  their  condemnation,  ha  ran  to  him  with 
a  cheerful  conntenauce,  embraced  him,  and  said,  "  Be 
of  good  heart,  brother,  for  God  will  either  assuage  the 
fary  of  the  flame,  or  elae  Btreugthen  us  to  abide  it." 
Then  going  up  to  the  stake,  he  kneeled  down,  and  kiaa- 
ing  it,  prayed  with  great  fervour.  He  was  now  com- 
pelled to  hear  a  sermon  from  a  Popish  doctor,  as  we  have 
seen  in  the  life  of  Latimer;  and,  after  it  was  ended, 
being  refused  permission  to  speak  a  few  sentences,  un- 
less be  recanted,  be  said,  "Well,  so  lung  as  the  breath 
ia  va  my  body.  I  will  never  deny  my  Lord  Christ,  and 
His  known  truth.  God's  will  bo  done  in  me !  "  He  was 
then  stripped  to  his  shirt,  and  fastened  by  an  iron  chain 
to  the  same  stake  with  Bishop  Latimer.  At  this  instant, 
when  a  cruel  death  awaited  him,  Ridley  sjiewed  a  won- 
derful greatness  of  mind  and  self-possession,  in  being 
BO  regardless  of  his  own  sufTcritigs,  as  to  spend  some  of 
his  last  moments  in  solicitations  for  the  interests  and 
happiness  of  others.  He  made  it  his  dying  request  to 
Lord  Williams,  that  he  would  support  by  his  interest  a 
supplication  which  he  had  made  to  the  queen  on  behalf 
of  hia  sister ;  and  that  his  lordship  would  also  interfere 
in  favour  of  some  poor  men,  who  had  taken  leases  of 
Ridley,  under  the  see  of  London,  which  his  s 
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had  usjustl;  sod  illegally  refused  to  coD&na.  All  pre- 
parations baring  now  been  made,  »  iuDdled  faggot  wis 
laid  at  Ridley's  feet,  who,  wben  be  iftw  tbe  fire  flaraiii^ 
up  towards  htm,  with  a  loud  voic«  commeiided  his  soul 
to  God.  Latimer  soon  expired  ;  but,  b;  aome  muoiBii- 
Bgement  of  tbe  fire  oD  Ridlej'a  side  of  the  stake,  the 
dameg  were  prerented  from  reaching  tbe  upper  put  of 
his  bod;,  ami  bis  lege  weio  cooaumed  before  tbe  fire 
approaubed  tbe  vital  parts,  which  made  bim  endure 
dreadful  toriDents  for  a  long  time.  At  lei^b  bis  uiiler- 
ings  were  termiaated  by  th«  oKplodon  of  a  bag  of  gun- 
powder which  bad  been  suspended  from  his  neoli,  afier 
which  he  did  not  discover  any  remaining  signa  of  liib. 
Such  was  the  end  of  Bishop  Ridley  I  In  bis  phvale 
character,  he  was  a  pattern  of  piety,  humility,  tcmp» 
ranoA,  md  rsgolarity,  to  all  nound  him.  His  twoper 
wai  ab«eiAil  and  agfeaable;  his  mannera  ooorteaaa  and 
«SU)I«;  aod  of  the  bonovoleoea  of  hii  heart  be  gave 
abundant  pnoft,  in  faia  estnordimary  geneioeity  and 
libacali^  to  th«  po«.  Anthony  Wood  tays  of  bim,  that 
"  ha  was  ■  person  imall  in  atatim,  but  great  in  loam- 
ing,  and  profcsndly  read  in  diTini^."  Among  otfaar 
piaoea  be  was  ths  author  of  "  A  TteatiiB  eonoeming 
Imagoa,  not  to  be  wt  np  ncr  worahippod,  in  Charchaa,' 
mitan  in  the  time  of  King  Bdward  VL ;  "  Briif  D«da- 
ration  of  the  Lord'i  Sapper,"  flnt  printed  in  156B,  Svo, 
mitten  doting  his  impriaoament  at  Oxfbrd,  and  tran- 
■latad  into  Latin  by  William  Whittyngfaam ;  "  Certain 
godly  and  comfortable  Conf^reneea"  between  him  and 
Latimer,  dnting  tbe  time  of  their  imprisonment,  fliol 
printed  in  Ifittfi,  8to.  ;  "  A  friendly  Farewell  unto  all 
his  tme  Loren,"  written  daring  bis  impriaonment.  a 
little  before  bia  death,  and  printed  in  1609,  8to;  "A 
pioua  Lamentation  of  tbe  miserable  State  of  the  Obnroh 
of  England,  in  tbe  Time  of  tbe  late  Borolt  from  the 
Qospd,"  Bto;  "A  C<xnpariaon  between  the  oomfbrtable 
Dootriao  of  the  Gospel  and  tbe  TraditiooB  of  tbe  Fopiah 
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Religion,"  printed  with  tbe  former ;  "  An  Account  of  a 
Disputation  at  Oxford  in  1554,"  written  in  Latin,  and 
prablrsbed  from  the  original  mBnuecript  in  lOBB.  4to. 
by  Dr.  Gilbert  Ironaide,  warden  of  Wadham-college : 
"  A  Treatise  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,"  published  with 
the  former;  and  "A  Letter  of  Beoonciliation  written  (d 
Bishop  Hooper."  pnblished  by  Samuel  Johnson,  in  1689, 
4to.  Many  of  his  "  Letters,"  and  also  Bome  of  the  pieces 
metttioaed  above,  have  been  published  by  Fox  in  his  ' 
"Aots  and  MoauRients,"  and  tbhj  likewise  bo  seen  in 
Gloaceeter  Ridley's  Lifo  of  Bishop  Ridley. — Bidlfii'i 
Lift  of  Ridtey.     Strype. 
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Glovcbktkr  Rislxy  wsa  bom  on  board  the  Glouoeeter, 
Eist  lodismsn,  whence  hie  Christian  name,  in  1703, 
and  was  educated  at  WincAiester  and  New  College. 
For  a  great  part  of  hie  hfe  he  bad  no  other  preferment 
than  the  small  living  of  Weeton  LoogneTille,  in  Norfolk, 
and  the  domtive  of  Poplar,  in  Middlesex,  where  be 
remded.  To  these  his  college  added,  some  years  after, 
die  donatiTB  of  Romford,  in  Essex. 

In  1740  and  1743  he  preached  eight  sermons  at 
Lady  Hour's  lecture,  trhich  were  published  in  I74&, 
8to.  In  1798  he  published  the  Life  of  Bishop  Ridley, 
in  4ta.  In  1TS5  he  published  his  Review  of  Philip's 
Life  of  Cardinal  Pole.  In  1761,  in  reward  for  his 
labours  in  this  controversy,  and  in  another  which  the 
confeaaional  produced,  he  waa  presented  by  Archbishop 
Seeker  to  a  golden  prebend  at  Salisbury.  He  died  in 
1774.  Two  poems  by  Dr.  Ridley,  one  styled,  Jovi 
Eleotherio,  or  an  Offering  to  Liberty,  and  the  other 
oalled  Pyache,  were  printed  in  Dodaley'a  Collection. 
Melampua,  the  sequel  of  the  latter,  was  afterwards  pub- 
lished by  nibBcrrption.     In  176)  he  published,  in  4to, 
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De  Syriacoroin  Novi  FiEderis  Vereiomim  indole  ntquo 
U9U.  Disacruttio,  oocasioned  by  u  Syriac  version,  wbich, 
with  two  others,  were  eeul  to  him  nearly  thirty  years 
before,  by  one  Mr.  Samuel  Palmer  from  Amida,  in 
Mesopotamia.  His  age  and  growing  inlirmilies,  the 
great  exjieni^e  of  printing,  ond  the  want  of  a  patron, 
prcventF^d  him  Trum  aTaJImg  himself  of  these  MSS  ;  yet 
at  intervals  be  employed  himself  on  a  transcript,  which 
was  published  by  professor  White,  with  a  literal  Latin 
translation,  in  3  vols.,  4to,  at  the  expense  of  tbu  d«le- 
gates  of  tbe  Clarfeudon  Press. — Ofit.  Mag. 
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Odorio  Rikaldiwu  bom  in  1605  at  Trevigo,  and  was 
«d(iotted  at  FhnaK  under  tbe  Jeeuits.  He  became  an 
Oratorian  at  Bome  in  1618.  Of  tbe  congreagation  of 
tbe  Oratory,  Baronius  waa  a  member,  after  whoae  death, 
Biaaldi  was  employed  i&  oootinuing  hia  £coleaiaBtioal 
AnailC'&om  1196,  with  whiob  the  work  of  Baroniui 
terminated,  to  15U,  when  the  couniril  of  Trent  was 
diaMdved.  Thia  jcolUinuation  ooniitta  of  ten  large  vol- 
nmas  in  folio,  which  made  their  appeamnoe  ia  Bome 
at  di&rmt  periods  from  1A46  to  1077.  Rinaldi  pub- 
lished a  fluffioimtlj  ecq^ious  abridgment,  in  Italian,  of 
tbe  whole  annala  compiled  both  by  Bannina  and  him- 
self, which  ia  aaid  to  be  a  masterly  performance. — Biog. 
UmveruUs, 

BOaiBTS,   rBAHOIB. 

FiuKcis  RoBEBTB,  a  Puritan,  was  bom  in  Yorkshire  in 
1609.  He  took  hia  degrees  in  arts,  at  Trinity  College, 
Oxford ;  alter  whioh  he  became  minister  of  St.  Aogui- 
tine,  Watiiog-street,  and  rector  of  Wrington,  in  Somer- 
saishire.     Id  1074,  he  went  to  Ireland  with  tho  £ad  of 
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Esses ;  and  while  there  was  made  doctor  of  diTinity. 
He  died  at  WTington  in  1075.  His  principal  work  is 
entitlod  "ClaTiB  Bibliorum,  the  Key  of  the  Bible,"  3 
vols,  8vo,  1649 ;  and  again  in  folio,  1675.  He  pablisbed 
besides  some  single  aermona,  "  The  Believer's  BTidenoe 
for  Eternal  Life;"  "The  Communicant  Insiraoted;" 
■*  CUris  Bibliorum,  the  Key  of  the  Bible,  including  the 
order,  nnraea,  times,  penmen,  occasion,  scope,  and  prin- 
cipal matter  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament ;"  "  MysW- 
rium  et  Medulla  Bibliorum,  or  the  Mystery  and  Marrow 
of  the  Bible :"  and,  "  The  True  Way  to  tha  Tree  of 
Life."— WaiWn't  Umversal  Biog.  Diet. 
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HemiAKN  Albxahsbr  Robll  was  bom  in  1653,  at 
Doelbei^,  in  Westphalia.  He  was  educated  first  at 
Unna,  and  then  at  Utrecht.  In  1688.  he  accepted  the 
offer  of  a  professorship  in  divinity  from  the  University 
of  Franekor.  In  1704,  he  was  appointed  to  the  divinity 
chair  of  Utrecht,  and  he  retained  that  post  till  his  death, 
in  ni8.  Among  his  publications  are  : — "A  Commentary 
upon  the  Commencement  of  the  Epistle  of  St.  Pnul  to 
the  Ephesians  ;"  "  the  second  part  of  the  same,  with  An 
Analysis  of  the  Epistle  to  the  ColoBsians;"  "An  Ana- 
lysis and  Abridgment  of  the  Prophetical  Books  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament;"  and,  "  An  Explication  of  the 
Catechism  of  Heidelberg. — Chaafepte. 


JoBH  BooERB.  the  firat  who  suffered  martyrdom  for  the 
principles  of  the  English  Ileformalion  in  the  days  of 
Mary,  vras  educated  at  Cambridge  ;  the  time  and  place 
of  his  binb  are  not   mentioned.      Soon  after  he  was 
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ordoibed,  ibe  corapauT  of  naercbAnt  ad«eatui«n,  as  th^ 
were  tben  caikd.  appointed  him  llicir  chaplain  al 
Antwerp,  where  he  reinaioedfor  many  years.  This  proved 
also  the  means  of  his  conversion  from  Popeoy,  for  meet- 
ing there  niih  Tyndale  and  Coverdale.  be  was  induoed 
by  their  conversation  to  examine  the  points  in  contro- 
versy more  eloself,  the  result  af  which  Rdl  hia  em- 
bracing the  senlimentB  of  tl>c  Refomiera.  He  alsojoiued 
with  these  colleagues  in  making  the  tirst  translation 
of  the  Bible  into  EDglish,  which  appeared  at  Hani- 
bui^h,  in  IbS-i,  under  the  name  of  Thomaa  Uattbtw. 
Sogers  was  ixirrector  of  the  press  ou  ibis  ocoASion,  and 
translated  that  part  of  the  Apocrypha  which  was  left 
uofioished  bj  Tyndale,  and  also  oontributed  some  of 
the  marginal  notea.  At  ABtw«r;p  he  naniod,  and  thence 
went  to  Wittemberg,  and  was  chosen  pastor  of  a  Dutch 
MngngMion  tbwv,  wkich  office  he  dia«^at^  Mtil  Um 
aeoeasMn  of  &4ward  VI.,  when  Bbb^  Bidlej  iimMd 
him  haae,  and  made  him  iinafaebdaif  and  divioity 
reader  of  St.  Paal'a.  Maiy  oade  faer  triumphal  entry 
into  L»>don.  Aogaat  »,  1«M;  mm!  Bogen  had  tba 
boUneas  to  preaoh  a  aerMoo  at  St.  Paul's  Ooss  an  tbe 
ibUowing  Sunday,  in  whioh  he  ntioTted  the  peaple  ra 
abide  %j  the  daotrine  taught  in  King  Edward's  daya, 
and  to  resist  Psfiery  in  all  its  foims  and  svperatitioas. 
For  this  be  was  immedialel;  oalled  bafDre  tba  priT; 
oeunoil,  in  vUidi  were  sevoial  of  tin  rastoted  Popiifa 
bish^M:  bnt  ha  appears  to  have  JhAntled  Idniself  ao 
ably,  that  he  waa  dismissad  vnfaait.  This  aeonriPr. 
however,  was  not  of  long  dulation.  and  two  days  before 
Hary  issued  her  proclamation  sgainst  preaching  tbe 
Reformed  doctrines,  (Avgost  Id)  be  was  ordered  to  re- 
main a  prisoner  in  his  own  house  at  St.  Paul's ;  thence 
after  aii  moaths  be  was  ressoTCd  to  Nsw^te ;  anti  in 
Jenuaiy,  1056,  be  underwent  an  exaaiinatioM  Wvre 
tiat!>di[Mr,  Bishop  of  Wiochester,  an  interesting  aooewit 
<rf  which  is  given  by  Foi. 
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It  ia  impoasiblc  niUiin  our  prescnbi<d  limits  to  tran- 
auribe  the  wtwle,  but  the  following  converBstion  will 
gi»e  hie  view  of  the  subject  of  the  royal  supremacy. 
The  Lord  Chaneellor  Gaidinei-  asked  him  whether  be 
would  conform  to  the  Catholic  Church  ;— 

Ragnt — "  The  Catholicke  Church  1  never  didde  nor 
(Till  diiaeDt  from." 

Lord  Chancellor. — "  Kay.  but  I  speak  of  the  state  of 
Catholicke  Church,  in  that  wise  in  which  we  stand  now 
in  England,  having  receiTed  the  po[)c  (o  be  supreme 
bead." 

Rttff. — "  1  knowe  none  other  brad  but  ChriBt  of  His 
Catholicke  Church ;  neither  will  I  acknowledge  the 
Biihop  of  Rome  to  have  any  more  authoritie  than  any 
other  bishop  hath  by  I  be  word  of  God,  and  by  the  doc- 
trine of  the  olde  and  pure  Catholicke  Church  four  hun- 
dred yeares  after  Christ." 

L.  C4un,— "  Why  didst  thou  then  acknowledge  King 
Henrie  the  Eighth,  to  be  supreme  bead  of  the  Church, 
if  Chnst  be  the  onlie  head  ?  " 

Reg. — '*  I  never  granted  him  to  have  any  supremacie 
in  apirituall  things,  as  are  the  forgivenesse  of  sinnes, 
giving  of  the  Holie  Ghost,  authoritie  to  be  a  Judge  above 
the  word  of  God." 

"  Yea,  saide  bee.  and  Tonstall  Bishop  of  Duresme, 
and  Heath  Bishop  of  Worcester,  if  thou  hadst  said  so  in 
bis  daies  (and  they  nodded  the  head  at  me  with  a  laugh- 
ter) thou  hadst  not  beene  alive  now." 

On  another  occasion,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  being 
asked  againe  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  whether  I  would 
come  into  one  Church  with  the  bishops  and  whole 
realme,  as  now  was  concluded  by  parliament,  (in  the 
which  all  the  realme  was  converted  to  the  Catholicke 
Church  of  Rome)  and  so  receive  the  mercy  before  pro- 
fered  me,  rising  again  with  the  whole  realme,  out  of 
the  ecbisroe  and  errour  in  which  we  had  long  been, 
vrith  recantation  of  my  errors :  I  answered,  that  before 
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I  could  not  tell  what  his  mercy  meant,  but  now  I  under- 
Btoode  that  it  was  a  mercy  of  the  Antichristian  Church 
of  Rome,  which  I  utterly  refused,  and  that  the  rising 
which  hee  spake  of,  was  a  fery  fall  into  errour  and  false 
doctrine.  Also  that  I  had  and  would  be  able  by  God's 
grace,  to  prove  that  all  the  doctrine  which  I  bad  ever 
taught,  waa  true  and  catholicke,  and  that  by  the  Scrip- 
tureu.  and  the  nutfaorlt;  of  the  fathers  that  lived  four 
hundred  jeares  after  Christ's  death." 

The  issue  of  his  trial  was  his  condemnation,  and 
having  been  degraded  from  his  ministeriai  orden  by 
the  hands  of  liiahop  Bonner,  in  Newgate,  he  was  sum- 
moned to  the  stake  on  Monday,  the  dth  of  February. 
Before  he  left  the  prison,  one  of  the  sherifis  urged  him 
"  to  revoke  his  abominable  doctrines  and  his  evil  opinion 
of  the  sacrament  of  the  altar."  The  victim  ansirered 
firmly  :  "  That  which  I  have  pi«ached  I  will  seal  with 
my  blood."  "  Thou  art  an  heretic,  then,"  said  the 
magistratfl.  The  reply  was :  "  That  will  be  seen  at  the 
day  of  judgment."  "  Well  then,"  rejoined  the  sheriff, 
"  I  will  never  pray  for  thee."  Rogers  meekly  said: 
"  But  I  will  pray  for  thte."  On  entering  the  street,  he 
found  an  immense  crowd  wailing  to  see  Um,  by  whom 
be  was  received  with  every  demonstration  of  pious  res- 
pect and  gratitude.  He  passed  along  repeating  the 
fifty-first  psalm,  and  in  his  way  he  sufiered  the  momen- 
tary pain  of  observing  among  tha  afflicted  spectators, 
bis  wife  and  ten  of  his  children :  an  eleventh  banging 
unconsciously  at  its  mother's  breast  Being  arrived  in 
Smithfield,  a  pardon  was  offered  to  him,  if  he  would 
recant  But  his  holy  magnanimity  forsook  him  not, 
and  be  refused  the  prcuSered  clemency. — Strypt.   Soamtt. 


BOOEBS,  JOHH. 

^om  Boexaa  iru  bom,  in  16t%,  Hl  '^naham,  in  Ox- 
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fordahirc.  Hs  wbs  educated  at  N<?w  College  Scboo),  at 
Oiford.  and  in  1693,  beeame  a  sdiolar  of  Corpus  Cbristi 
<.'«llege  He  was  presenieJ  to  the  vi^^arage  of  Buokland. 
in  Berksbife;  and  in  1713,  he  went  to  London,  where 
he  was  chfwen .  lecturer  of  St.  Clement  Danes.  He 
ift'-rwarde  became  lecturer  of  the  united  parishes  of 
Christ  Church,  and  St.  Leonar.ra,  Poster-lane.  In 
1718,  be  was  presented  to  Iha  Re'^tury  of  Wfington.  in 
SeDiereetnhire  ;  and  some  timt^  after  ha  was  elected  canon 
residentiary  of  the  Cathedral  of  Wells,  in  which  he  also 
bore  the  office  of  sub-dean.  In  1719.  he  engaged  in  the 
Bangorian  controversy,  and  puhlisbei,  "A  Discourse  of 
the  visible  and  invisible  Cburc-b  of  Cbriat:  in  which  it 
is  shown,  that  the  powers  claimed  by  the  officers  of  the 
visible  Cburch.  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  supremacy 
iif  Christ  as  head,  or  with  the  riRblB  and  liberties  of 
Christians  as  members,  of  the  invisilib' Clmn  li,'  sm. 
r>r.  Sykes  having  published  an  answer.  Mr.  Itojicrs 
rcpiiM  to  him  in  "A  Review  of  lliu  Disi-niir^e  ..f  tlie 
iisible  and  invisilile  Church  of  Cbri'^t.'  In  \7ii.  tb-- 
Cniversiiy  of  Oxford  oonf.Tred  on  liim.  Iiy  ,H(il,.um.  th, 
riejiree  of  D,D.  In  17-i(l,  he  "n^  mnib;  i:)m|i!!Lin  ii-  tlu' 
Prince  of  Wales,  aftenviirds  Oiorgi'  II,:  "uii  in  tlic 
following  year  he  published,  a^jainsl  llii'  iitlni'Us  of  An- 
thony Collins,  in  his  "  Scheme  nf  l.itenil  I'r'iiiliicv,'*  ii 
v.ilume  of  sermons,  entitled,  "  TIk!  Xi.-.Hi=iry  nf  ]'W\u.- 
lievelati.m,  and  the  Trath  of  the  CliH^tiiin  i;.'liHi..ii. 
asserted  ;"  to  whiuh  he  prefixed.  "  .\  I'rrfaiv.  with  Ii.- 
iHiirks  on  the  Seheme  of  LiieMl  l'r<i|ih.>cy.'  iulliii-; 
liaving  written  -A  T.etl^T  to  l]w  \[.-^.  Mi.'  H-m.in.  ■»! 
-rasum  of  his  pif!bt  S.-rmoiis  --oiicnini;;  tli,>  iH-o.'s..iiy 
•'\-  nivin<-  Uev,-lali..ii,  nnd  the  Vvrhcr  pvfiN.-d  tn  tli..r..."- 
Dr.  I  losers  published.  -A  Vii).!i,;ilj.,ii  ..(  tin  I'ivil 
Establishment  of  |[eli^-i..ti,  «heniii  ^■■u>'-  piMti-.,,-  „| 
Mr,  Chandler,  the  nntb.T  of  ihr  l.itmil  ^.-W-uw.  Xr  . 
imd  nn  Aiionymius  I.ettemii  rliiii  Millet,  ;iv  .^c^■■AM^>\v 
all>  i^oiisj  ,)('/■.■./       ir///j  .■,;,  AfpvuUs    .■unt;iinui^ -a  \  ,>  U- v 
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from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Marshal],  and  an  Answer  to  the  same, 
1728,  8vo/* 

In  1728,  Rogers  reluctantly  aooepted  the  vicarage  of 
St.  Giles',  Gripplegate,  in  London.  He  did  not  ei\)oy  his 
new  preferment  above  six  months;  for  he  died  May  1, 
1720,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age.  After  his  decease 
several  of  his  sermons  were  published ;  and  two  tracts — 
Reasons  against  Conversion  to  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and,  A  Persuasive  to  Conformity,  addressed  to  Dissen- 
ters.— lAf€  by  BurUMt  prefixed  to  hi$  Sermom, 


BOMAIKfi,  WILLIAM. 

William  Romaikb,  the  son  of  a  French  Protestant  who 
came  to  England  on  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  was  born  at  Hartlepool,  in  1714,  and  was 
educated  at  the  Grammar  School  of  Houghton-le- Spring. 
Thence  he  went  to  Hertford  College,  Oxford ;  but  re- 
moved from  thence  to  Christ  Church,  where,  in  1737,  he 
took  his  degree  of  master  of  arts.  One  of  his  first 
sermons  before  the  university,  was  directed  against 
Warburton's  Divine  Legation  of  Moses,  which  produced 
a  bitter  reply  from  that  powerful  writer.  After  this, 
Mr.  Romaine  engaged  in  an  edition  of  Calasio*s  Hebrew 
Concordance,  into  which  he  introduced  some  alterations, 
to  serve  the  Hutchinsonian  system.  In  1748,  he  ob- 
tained the  lectureship  of  St.  Botolph,  Bishopgate;  the 
year  following  he  was  chosen  lecturer  of  St.  Dunstan, 
in  the  West;  and  in  1750,  he  was  appointed  assistant 
morning  preacher  at  St.  George's,  Hanover-square.  Soon 
after  this  he  was  elected  Gresham  professor  of  astronomy, 
which  situation  ho  soon  resigned.  He  obtained  such 
y)opularity  by  his  opposition  to  the  bill  for  the  naturali- 
ZAtion  of  the  Jews,  that  his  publications  on  that  subject 
were  printed  by  the  corporation  of  London. 

In  1764f  he  was  chosen  rector  by  the  inhabitants  of 
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8l  Andrew's  by  the  Wardrobe,  and  St.  Anne's  Black- 
biars.  This  election  produced  a  suit  in  ChmiceT;, 
itbich  was  decided  ia  his  favour  in  ITTU.  In  this  sitoft- 
lioa  he  continued  for  thirty  years.  He  dit^d  on  the 
Mth  of  July,  1795.  Besides  the  works  alrendr  mett- 
tioaed,  he  wrote  a  Comment  on  tlie  With  I'salm; 
Twelve  Sennona  upon  Solomon's  Song ;  Twelve  Ois- 
narses  upon  the  Lavr  and  Gospel ;  The  Life  of  Faith. 
—Lift  by  Cadogan. 


ROQUKS,   PEI'BK. 

Peter  Roqdes  waa  bora  at  Caune,  in  Langaedoe. 
in  1685.  He  waa  minister  of  a  French  congregation 
U  Basle,  being  appointed  ia  1719,  and  at   Basle  he 

died  in  I74». 

He  wrote  : — The  Evangelical  Pastor  ;  this  is  a  popular 
work:  Elements  of  the  Historical,  Dogmatical,  and 
Moral  Truths  contained  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures  ;  and 
<ieQuine  Pietism.  Ue  also  edited  Moreri's  Dictionary: 
Saurins  Discoursea  on  the  Old  and  New  Testament : 
Martin's  Translation  of  the  Dible,  with  prefaces,  cor- 
rections, notes,  and  parallel  passages,  in  'i  vols.  4lo: 
Basnage's  Dissertation  on  Duelling,  and  Orders  of 
Chivalry:  various  theological  and  critical  Dissertations; 
controversial  Treatises;  and  numerous  papers  inserted 
in  the  Journal  Helvetii|ue,  and  the  fiiblioihc(|ue  Ger- 
man i  q  u  e.  — More  ri . 


miacEi.t.iN,  OB  BOUSsELiN,  johs. 

■Ions  ItoscELLix,  ■■«  P.(n:ssELis,  a  Schoolman,  the  founder 
of  tbe  Nominalists,  flourished  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
and  Ihe  beginning  of  the  13lh  century,  and  was  a  native 
nf  the   French    Province  of  Btetagno.     Having  distin- 
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guished  himself  in  the  Utenture  of  the  times,  be  wis 
appointed  to  a  canonry  of  the  ChuMh  of  Cornelius,  at 
Oompi^gne,  in  the  Diocese  of  Soifesons. 

The  practice  of  Dialeotioe,  and  the  qnestions  arising 
out  of  a  disputed  passsage  in  Porphyiy  s  Introduction 
to  the  Organum  of  Aristotte,  Tespecting  the  different 
metaphysical  opinions  entertained  by  the  Platonists 
and  Peripatetics  of  the  nature  of  General  Ideas,  were 
the  causes  which  led  to  the  division  between  the  Nomi- 
nalists and  Bealists,  the  latter  adhering  to  Plato,  the 
first  to  Aristotle:  disputes  which  stirred  up  frequent 
and  angry  debates  in  the  schools,  without  any  other 
result  than  that  of  sharpening  their  powers  of  argu- 
mentation. This  long  discussion  was  begun  by  Ros- 
eellin,  who,  (on  the  testimony  of  his  adversaries,)  main- 
tained that  the  ideas  of  Genus  and  Species  were  nothing 
but  mere  words  and  terms  (flatus  vocis,)  which  we  ust^ 
to  designate  qualities  common  to  different  individual 
objects.  He  was  led  on  by  this  doctrine  to  some  here- 
tical opinions  respecting  the  Trinity,  which  lie  was  ulti- 
mately compelled  to  retract  at  Soissons,  a.d.  109'2.  It 
is  certain  that  Roscellin  is  the  first  author  who  obtained 
the  appellation  of  a  Nomindist,  and  from  his  time  the 
school  previously  established,  which  held  the  creed  that 
Genus  and  Species  were  real  essences,  or  types  and 
moulds  of  things,  (IJniversalia  ante  rem  according  to 
the  phrase  of  the  Schoolmen,)  was  throughout  the  pre- 
sent period  perpetually  opposed  to  Nominalism,  whose 
partisans  maintained  that  the  UniversMa,  subsisted  only 
i>i  re,  or  i>ost  rem  :  nor  was  the  difficulty  ever  definitively 
settled. 

With  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  he  held 
it  to  be  inconceivable  and  impossible  that  the  Son  of 
God  should  assume  the  human  naturo  alone,  that  is, 
without  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost  becoming  Incar- 
nate also,  unless  by  the  Three  Persons  in  the  Godhead 
were  meant  three  distinct  objects  or  natures  existing 
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separately  (such  as  three  angela  or  three  ilistinct  spirita,) 
though  endued  with  one  will  and  acting  by  one  power. 

Having  visited  England  he  here  excited  ft  controversy 
of  another  kind,  by  maintaining,  among  other  thiogBi 
that  persons  bom  out  of  lawful  wedlock  ought  to  be 
deemed  incapable  of  admission  to  holy  ordei^.  Some 
even  of  the  prelates  being  in  this  condition,  Roscellio 
made  Tcry  powerful  enemicH,  among  whom  was  Aoselni, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury;  and  he  was  finally  obliged 
to  quit  England.  He  then  went  to  Paris,  and  by 
propagating  his  docirioe  concerning  the  Trinity,  occa- 
sioned such  contests  as  made  him  glad  to  retire  to 
Aquitaine,  where  he  passed  the  rest  of  his  days  us- 
molested.  He  is  supposed  to  have  died  about  llOS. 
None  of  his  writings  are  estant. — Tennetitann.  Uoreri. 
Moskeim. 


ROSE,   ALEXANDER. 

Alexander  Rose.  (See  the  Life  of  Sage. J  Of  this 
Tencrable  and  excellent  prelate  we  have  the  following 
brief  memoir  in  the  Life  of  Bishop  Sage,  published  by 
the  Spottiswoode  Society: — "  Bom  of  an  ancient  family 
in  the  North  of  Scotland,  he  was  educated  and  gradu- 
ated at  King's  College,  Aberdeen ;  but  went  through  a 
theological  course  at  Glasgow  under  the  tuition  of  Dr. 
Gilbert  Burnet,  afterwards  minister  of  Saltoun,  in  Had- 
dingtonshire, and  the  well-known  Bishop  of  Salisbury. 
Having  been  admitted  into  holy  orders,  hie  first  pro- 
ferment was  the  parish  of  Perth,  which  he  left  for  the 
appointment  of  professor  of  divinity  in  the  University 
of  Glasgow.  In  16H4,  through  the  influence  of  his 
nncle,  the  Primate  of  all  Scotland,  he  was  nominated 
by  the  crown  to  the  Principality  of  St.  Mary's  College, 
in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews.  But  his  piety  and 
talents    recommended    him   for  elevation   to  a  higher 


iqdhere  of  nnftfclnwifti  Aoaovtf ngigr.  ia  1887«  the  roytl 
mandate  w«i  iMued  fior  Us  cqngaortlioii  to  the  8oe  of 
Moiaj,  in  the  room  of  Biabop  QoUa  Faloooor  deceased ; 
bat  Uie  Diocese  of  Edinbaigh  bsooming  Tscant  in  the 
aame  jear  by  the  translalion  of  Bisfacf)  Patterson  to 
Glasgow,  Dr.  Boss  was  sslsoted  aa  his  sneoessor,  and 
waa  translatod  (o  Edinbaigh  '  bsfoie,*  sajs  Keith,  '  he 
had  taken  possession  of  the  Sea  of  Mon^Z  Of  this 
iUostrioQs  prehtto  in  his  high  positm  in  the  epiacopate, 
much  haa  been  alieadj  written  bj  Tarioua  anthers; 
and  his  jonrnej  to  Leodoa  at  the  Revolution  of  1688, 
his  afieeting  intemew  with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  b^ 
which  the  destiny  of  the  Episoopal  Oboioh  as  an  Estab- 
lishment was  sealed,  and  hia  Mshle  answer  when  asked 
to  follow  the  eiampte  of  thoae  Engliah  Bishops  who 
joined  the  standard  of  William,  are  so  well  known  that 
they  need  not  be  repeated  here.  Deprived  of  his  cathe- 
driJ,  spoiled  of  bis  revenues,  and  stripped  of  his  civil 
dignities,  this  excellent  man  continued  after  the  Revo- 
lution and  overthrow  of  the  Church  in  Scotland,  to 
exercise  the  authority  of  a  successor  of  the  Apostles,  of 
which  no  efibrts  of  man  oould  deprive  him ;  and  under 
his  auspices  the  sacred  ark  waa  directed  during  those 
trying  and  stormy  timss,  when  the  face  of  the  civil  power 
waa  turned  sgainst  ths  Church,  and  the  '  arm  of  flesh' 
was  lifted  up  in  the  vain  endeavour  to  root  out  Catho- 
licity from  Scotland.  He  is  described  by  a  contemporary 
as  *  a  sweet-tempered  man,  and  of  a  venerable  aspect  ;* 
and  these  things,  his  excellent  disposition  and  benign 
appearance,  combined  with  his  discretion,  seem  com* 
I^etely  to  have  disarmed  the  Presbyterians,  even  in  those 
di^  of  keen  party  spirit  and  incautious  malevolence 
between  persons  attached  to  opposite  end  hostile  inte- 
rests, for  we  do  not  find  that  the  enemiea  of  the  Church 
ever  ventured  to  assail  with  false  and  malicious  asper- 
sions the  character  of  this  genuine  servant  of  Ood. 
Haviag  <>utlived  all  the  brethren  of  his  order,  and  like- 
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lise  all  ifae  Bishops  of  England  who  had  possessed  9«ea 
before  tbe  BeToliition,  ho  remaiDed  as  tlic  reinnaiit  of  a 
band  faallo*-ed  by  their  sufferings  for  couscienoe  sak«; 
md  lits  grey  hairs  went  down  to  tb*  grftve  with  the  re- 
spect of  the  clerpj  of  his  own  communion,  and  of  the 
tviy  of  both  nations,  who,  whatever  were  iheir  opinions 
npoo  Cbe  question,  admired  the  lirai  integrity  of  prin- 
ciple which  actuated  the  Scottish  prelates  in  their  refusal 
lo  recognize  the  government  of  William  and  Mary,  asd 
Hie  dignified  patience  nith  which  tbey  submitted  to  the 
1ms  of  all  those  things  which  absorb  und  engage  men's 
Utention  and  time.  He  died  in  &Iarub,  ITiO.  and  his 
mortal  remains  were  interred  in  the  Church  of  Restalrig, 
Dear  Edinburgh,  the  cemetery  of  which,  from  its  re- 
tired situation  and  other  causes,  was  much  used  by  the 
persecuted  Epitcopalians  as  a.  resting-place  for  their 
departed  friends." 


ROTHERAM,  f»ee  Scotl.j 


RDE,   CHAKLhS   DE    LA. 

Cbarijcs  db  la  Roe.  There  are  two  French  divines  of 
this  nune;  the  first,  a  Jesvit,  was  bom  at  Paris,  in 
164$,  and  died  ia  17:15.  He  determined  to  become 
a  popuUr  preatdier.  He  took  lessons  in  the  art  of  de- 
ckiBH^  bom  the  celebrated  actor  Baron,  with  whom 
he  wma  weU  «cqaxinted.  He  became  the  favourite 
preacher  at  court  aud  in  the  capital.  Voltaire  says 
that  he  bad  two  senaoaa,  entitled,  "  The  sinner  dying," 
and  "  The  uuaer  dead,"  which  were  so  popular,  that 
pubtio  antice  was  given  by  bills  when  thej  wers  to  be 
ddiveiad.  It  was  thought  extraordinary  that  one  wh« 
so  much  excelled  in  reciting  should  set  tbe  example  of 
reading  bis  discourses,  instead  of  repeating  Ihem  iioTO, 
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memory;  bat  he  aeeeirted  that  not  only  time  was  saved 
by  the  indolgenoe,  bat  that  die  preaeher,  at  ease  with 
his  notes  before  him,  coold  deliver  himself  with  more 
animation.  He  was  sent,  after  the  dragoons  had  done 
their  part,  to  make  eonverts  among  the  Protestants  in 
the  Oevennes,  and  had  considerate  suocess.  Like  many 
of  his  society,  he  joined  talents  for  conversation,  and 
the  manners  of  the  polite  world,  to  the  qoalifications  of 
a  scholar  and  a  divine,  and  he  was  chosen  by  the  Dau- 
phiness  and  the  J>iake  of  Beny  for  their  confessor. 
His  Latin  poems  in  foar  books,  consisting  of  tragedies 
and  miscellaneoas  pieees,  have  been  several  times 
printed.  His  Frmch  works  are.  Panegyrics  of  Saints, 
Faneral  Orations,  and  Sermons.  He  was  one  of  the 
learned  men  employed  in  the  Dolphin  editions  of  the 
classics,  and  Virgil  fell  to  his  share,  first  printed  in 
1676.  4to. 

The  other  Charles  de  la  Rue  was  a  Benedictine  of 
St.  Maur,  and  was  bom,  in  1684,  at  Corbie,  in  Picardy. 
Becoming  a  friend  of  Montfaucon  he  was  persuaded  by 
him  to  prepare  an  edition  of  all  the  works  of  Origen, 
the  Hexapla  excepted.  Accordingly  de  la  Rue  applied 
himself  to  this  task  with  becoming  diligence,  and  in 
1733  published  the  two  first  volumes,  in  folio,  with  pro- 
legomena, and  learned  and  useful  notes.  The  third 
volume  was  ready  for  the  press  in  1737,  when  he  was 
compelled  to  devolve  the  superintendence  of  the  impres< 
sion  on  his  nephew  Vincent  de  la  Rue,  a  learned  mem- 
ber of  the  same  order,  whom  he  had  chosen  as  an  assis- 
tant in  his  labours.  Charles  de  la  Rue  was  carried  off 
by  a  paralytic  attack  in  1780,  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of 
his  age.  From  his  papers  his  nephew  carefully  printed 
the  third  volume  of  Origen;  and  with  the  aid  of  his 
materials  he  completed  and  published  the  fourth  in 
1730.  Vincent  de  la  Rue  died  in  1762.— Bio^.  Uni- 
v&nelJU, 


ItbFi<Ji;£i.  called  by  somo  Torasids,  flouriffaed  in  the 
fourth  centurj,  and  ifl  supposeii  to  hafc  bwQ  «  cativ* 
of  Aquileia.  He  wbb  baptized  in  30Q,  ani  retiriDg  to 
i  fnonwtery  in  Aquileia,  devoted  himseir  to  thecdogiml 
itgdiea.  He  became  a  presbytt^r  of  the  Ohtncfa,  Bsd 
bocoming  acquainted  with  St.  Jerome,  the;  vowed  eternal 
fiiend^p.  a  vow  they  wore  not  destined  to  keep.  P«r- 
taking  of  the  Ascetic  fanaticism  of  the  time,  he  dedi- 
KUed  himself  in  3T1  to  the  mouastii:  life,  and  to  tha 
atudj  of  the  Ascetic  discipliae,  under  the  monfa  of  the 
deserts  of  Egypt.  Visitiug  Rotne  on  his  tray  thither, 
hia  dengn  reoomxaended  him  to  the  confidence  of 
Melania.  a  widow  of  a  noble  family  and  great  wealth, 
who  resolved  to  accompany  him  to  that  country,  and  to 
expend  her  riches  on  the  establishment  of  monastic  and 
charitable  institutions.  From  Egypt  he  was  compelled 
by  the  Arians  to  flee  into  Palestine,  where,  with  Melania, 
be  took  up  his  residence  at  Jerusalem.  Here  he  built 
a  mouasteiy  on  Mount  Olivet,  whore  he  lived  for  many 
yean. 

At  Jenuolem,  he  found  Jerome,  the  friend  of  his 
yonth,  and  with  him  and  Bishop  John,  he  formed  a 
union  for  the  advancement  of  theological  science.  All 
tfaeae  at  that  time  shared  in  the  same  love  for  the  writ- 
iogs  of  Origec.  Jerome  had  indeed  sought  to  make 
several  of  his  works  more  widely  known  in  the  Western 
Chuioh  by  means  of  translations,  and  bad  in  his-prefaces 
spoken  of  him  with  the  greatest  admiration.  But  when, 
in  390,  the  controversy  concerning  the  opinions  of  Ori- 
gen  waa  started  between  Epipbanius  and  John  the 
Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  (tee  the  lwe>  of  Epiphanim  and 
St.  JtTomt)  Jerome  sided  with  the  opponents  of  Origen, 
while  Rnfinus  maintained  veliemcntly  the  cause  of  the 
bishop  which  was  in  defence  of  Origen. 
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The  friends  were  now  separated,  both  being  persons 
of  excitable  temper,  until  the  year  896,  when  they  be- 
came reconciled  at  the  altar.  But  although  the  friendly 
relationa  between  Jerome  and  Rufinus  seem  outwardly  fb 
have  been  restored  again,  yet  the  communion  of  spirits 
which  had  once  been  disturbed,  certainly  could  not  be  so 
easily  renewed,  especially  in  the  case  of  so  irritable  and 
suspicious  a  person  as  Jerome.  It  needed  but  a  slight 
occasion  to  tear  open  again  the  slightly  healed  wound ; 
and  this  was  given  by  Rufinus,  though  without  any 
intention  on  his  part,  yet  certainly  not  without  his  fault. 
In  the  year  397,  he  returned  from  his  travels  back  to 
the  West,  and  repaired  to  Rome.  There  he  was  in- 
duced, as  he  says,  by  the  wishes  of  his  friend  Macarius 
(who  being  engaged  in  writing  a  work  against  the  astro* 
logical  fate,  was  desirous  of  learning  the  views  of  Origen 
on  this  subject)  to  translate  Origen's  work  IJcpt  Ap)^ 
into  Latin.  Now  this,  after  what  had  taken  place  before, 
was  manifestly  a  very  unwise  undertaking.  This  book, 
of  all  others,  was  directly  calculated  to  stir  up  anew  the 
narrow-minded  zealots  of  the  Roman  Church  against 
Origen ;  and  as  the  peculiar  ideas  of  this  work  were  so 
perfectly  alien  from  the  theological  spirit  of  the  Roman 
church,  no  good  whatever  would  result  from  making  it 
known  by  a  translation.  But  Rufinus  did  not  even 
furnish  the  means  for  studying  and  understanding  Ori- 
gen as  a  historical  phenomenon.  He  himself  was  too 
much  carried  away  with  wonder  at  the  great  man,  and 
too  much  fettered  by  the  dependence  of  his  own  mind 
on  the  dominant  scheme  of  the  Church,  to  be  able  rightly 
to  understand  Origen  in  his  theological  development 
He  was  too  little  acquainted  with  the  relation  of  the 
hidden  depths  of  the  Christian  life  and  consciousness 
to  the  progressive  evolution  of  the  conception  of  them 
in  time,  to  be  able  to  form  any  correct  judgment  of  the 
relation  of  Origen  s  theology  to  the  Church  scheme  of 
doctrine  in  his  own  age.     He  took  the  liberty  to  modify 
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the  doeliiiMS  of  Origen,  especially  in  those  passages 
mhkik  had  referenee  to  the  Trinity,  according  to  the 
doeinoBS  of  the  Council  of  Nice.  But  he  frankly  con- 
Imms,  also,  in  the  preface  to  his  translation,  that  in 
•iiefa  placet  he  has  not  rendered  the  sense  of  Origen 
•eeofdiiig  to  the  existing  readings.  Only  he  affirms, 
that  he  had  introdnoed  no  foreign  matter,  hut  had  sim- 
ply restored  the  original  reading,  which  had  heen  cor- 
rupted by  heretics,  as  the  harmony  with  other  passages 
requiied.  But,  then,  as  he  did  not  consistently  carry 
tbrov^  evon  this  method,  but  left  many  passages  unal- 
tered, whidi  soanded  no  less  heretical  to  these  times, 
eo  he  exposed  himself  none  the  less  to  be  accused  by 
the  aealots  of  having  found  then  in  those  passages 
■olhiiig  whidi  would  be  considered  as  heretical, — in 
spite  of  his  protestations,  that,  in  this  translation,  it  was 
not  his  design  to  exhibit  his  own  views,  but  the  original 
doctrines  of  Origen,  and  that  nothing  else  was  to  be 
learned  from  it  but  these.  At  the  same  time,  though 
perfectly  aware  of  Jerome's  excitable  temper,  and  of  the 
narrow  and  passionate  spirit  which  characterized  his 
principal  friends  at  Rome,  he  was  still  imprudent  enough 
to  refer  in  his  preface  to  the  praise  bestowed  on  Origen 
by  Jerome,  and  to  the  similar  plan  of  translating  his 
works  into  Latin,  which  the  latter  had  adopted. 

Scarcely  was  there  time  for  this  translation  and  pre- 
face to  become  known  in  Rome,  when  it  excited  among 
those  people  the  most  vehement  feelings  of  surprise  and 
displeasure.  Two  noble  Romans,  Pammachius  and  Oce- 
anus,  who  had  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  Jerome 
ever  since  the  period  of  his  residence  in  Rome,  were 
extremely  concerned  for  the  reputation  of  his  orthodoxy, 
and  hastened  to  inform  him  of  the  scandal  given  to  the 
Christians  at  Rome  by  Rufinus.  They  called  upon  him, 
by  a  faithful  translation  of  that  work,  to  exhibit  Origen 
in  his  true  colours,  and  to  clear  himself  from  the  sus 
picion  of  entertaining  the   same  doctrines  of  Origen, 
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wfakh  Ru&AQS  had  oait  upon  kiot.  JaroHM  wrote  bask 
in  a  tone  of  ki|;h-wn>iight  exatemeBl  to  his  two  fiienda 
and  to  Bafimwa  Bven  at  presentr  however,  he  oontinued 
to  ezpieaa  hbnadf  with  the  8ami»  moderation  oonoeming 
Origen ;  he  spokehighlj  o£  his  fpeal  gifla,;  ol  his  Chris- 
tian ardour,  plhts  merkaas  an.  egqMxinder  of  the  Scrip- 
taies: — aoid  hepnmoiiAeed  thosete  he  the  worst  enemies 
of  the  great  man,,  who  had  taikea  pains  to  publish  those 
writings  o£  his  which  ougli^  to  have  remained  oonoealed. 
'^  Let  us  not,"  said  he,  "imitate  the  fsMilla  of  the  man 
whose  ecKceUeneies  he  beyond  oar  reach."  But  the  rela- 
tions betwixt  JerooM  ind  fiufinus  grew  continiially  more 
hostik,  and  both  of  them  xm  eontfofersial,  or  mere 
pfoperlj  ^peaking,  ahusiTe  tnots^  fiiU  of  paasianate  lan- 
guage, £ai^  tfaeir  dignity  both  as  theologians  and  as 
Christians;  aa  Angcetine  had  the  frankness  to  tell 
Jerome,  when  he  called  upon  him  for  their  own  sakee, 
and  oat  of  respect  to  the  weak,  for  whom  Christ  died, 
to  put  an  end  to  these  revilings.  The  influence  of 
Jerome^s  powerful  patrons,  in  Bome,  however,  could  not 
hinder  Rufjuus  from  being  justified  by  a  letter  addressed 
to  him  from  the  Boman  Bishi^  Siricius.  The  more 
zealously,  therefture,  did  they  exert  themseltes  to  excite 
a  more  onfriendly  feeling  towarda  Rufinus  in  the  mind 
of  Anastasiua,  who,  in  the  year  d9if,  succeeded  Siricius. 
But  it  was  chiefly  the  infloence  o£  MarceUa,  a  widow* 
and  ancient  friend  of  Jerome,  wbioh  contributed  to  in- 
spire in  the  mind  of  this  Boman  bishop  (who,  according 
to  his  own  oonfessioD,  had  until  now  heard  but  little 
or  nothing  about  Origen)  great  anxiety  and  solicitude 
with  regard  to  the  spread  of  the  Origenistic  heresies. 
Rufinus  was  summoned  before  his  tribunal.  He  excused 
himself,  it  is  true,  on  account  of  his  great  distance, 
and  for  other  reasons,  from  personally  making  his  ap- 
pearance at  Rome.  But  he  sent  in  a  letter  of  defence 
and  justification,  containing  a  full  and  explicit  oonfession 
of  bis  faith,  appealing  to  the  fact  that  on  the  question 
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reBpM:titig  ibe  origin  of  the  soul  nothing  had  as  ;et  been 
determined  bj  the  Oharch  ;  and  declaring  that  he,  as  a 
Iransiator,  was  in  nowise  responsible  for  the  assertions 
of  the  writer  Iranslatod  by  him.  Anaetasius,  in  the 
public  declarations  which  he  thereupon  mode,  eipregsed 
htiDself  with  great  Fiolem^e  against  Origen,  and  also 
unfa»ourably  towards  Rufinua. 

In  the  j'ear  410,  the  ravages  of  the  Visigoths  in  Italy, 
under  Alaric,  compelled  him  to  take  refuge  in  Sicily. 
where  he  appears  to  bove  died  the  same  or  the  succeed- 
ing year.  He  is  now  chietly  known  as  an  ecclesiastical 
historian,  and  the  continuator  of  EuBebius.  Having 
made  a  Latin  version  of  the  work  of  EusebiuB,  he  con- 
tinued the  history  of  the  Church  to  the  death  of  the 
elder  Tfaeodoaiua  (393).  Doth  his  translation  and  his 
original  work  are  still  extant.  The  former,  through 
which  Eusebiue  was  for  many  agea  known  to  the  West, 
like  his  other  translations,  is  only  remarkable  for  the 
liberties  which  he  has  taken  with  the  original :  and  the 
latter  possesses  so  very  little  historical  value,  that  it  has 
been  completely  superseded  by  the  labours  of  succeeding 
imters.  But,  defective  as  it  was,  the  "  Ecclesiastical 
History"  of  Rufinus  no  sooner  appeared,  than  it  was 
translated  into  Greek. 

His  original  works,  besides  the  pieces  in  controversy 
with  Jerome,  already  noticed,  consist  of,  De  Benedict!- 
onibua  Judte  et  Reliquorum  XI.  Patriarcharum,  Lib.  II. ; 
Commentariorum  in  Hoseam  Lib.  III.  cum  Prefatione 
in  xii.  Minores  Prophetas;  Comment  in  Prophetas  Joel 
ct  Amos;  Expositio  Symboli.  ad  Laurentium  Episco- 
pum ;  Historic  EccleBiastiete  Lib.  II.,  added  by  him  to 
his  Latin  version  of  Euaebius.  and  continuing  the  his- 
tory of  the  Church  to  the  death  of  the  emperor  Theodo- 
sius.  He  is  by  eome  thought  to  have  been  the  anthor, 
but  by  others  only  the  translator  from  some  lost  work 
of  the  Vitte  Patnim.  which  constitute  the  second  and 
third  Books  of  Rosweide's  collection.     Hia  £spV&uU.\(iTi 
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of  the  AposOe's  Oieed  is  of  gnat  impMonee,  iniftinucfa 
as  it  oontains  a  eomplete  catdogae  of  Hie  books  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments.  All  his  wofkBt  ezoeptiiig  his 
Apologies  for  Origen,  and  dedasstion  to  Anastasius, 
were  published  at  Paris  by  Sonnins,.  in  1580,  fbl.  He 
translated  from  the  Greek  into*  Latin,  The  Works  of 
Josephus;  Eusebias's  EodesiastiGal  History,  reduced 
into  nine  books  ^  The  Ten  Books  of  the  Beoognitions 
of  St  Clement  of  Bome;  Th6  Epistle  to  James,  the 
Brother  of  our  Lord :  and,  The  Book  of  Anatorius  oon- 
oeming  Easter^ — Oav$^  Dupim.   Nmmd$r.   DawUng, 
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Emahiosl  Sa,  or  Saa,  was  bom  at  Villa  de  Conde,  in 
Portugal,  in  the  year  1680,  and  at  fifteen  years  of  age 
became  a  Jesuit  After  haying  filled  the  philosophical 
chair  at  Gandia,  in  Valentia,  he  was  called  to  Bome  in 
1657,  and  appointed  interpreter  of  the  sacred  writings 
and  professor  of  divinity  in  the  seminary  belonging  to 
his  order.  Here  he  oommenced  pressor,  and  for  many 
years  attracted  crowded  audiences  by  his  pulpit  oratoiy. 
By  Pope  Pius  V.  he  was  employed  in  superinteading, 
coigointly  with  Peter  Parra,  another  Jesuit,  a  new  edi- 
tion of  die  Bible.  Afterwards  he  was  sent  to  regulate 
the  seminaries  at  Loietlo,  Milan,  Genoa,  and  other 
principal  cities  in  Italy^  where  he  was  as  much  admired 
aind  fbllowed  as  a  preacher  as  he  had  been  at  Bome. 
By  his  exertions,  however,  his  health  became  so  much 
injured,  that  he  was  obliged  to  decline  all  public  engage- 
ments, and  to  retire  to  Arena  in  the  diocese  of  Milan, 
where  he  died  in  1600,  in  the  06th  year  of  his  age. 

He  was  the  author  of.  Scholia  in  Quatuor  Evangelia, 

1606,  4to,  consisting  of  short,  but  learned  and  ingenious 

notes  on  the  Four  Gospels,  partly  original  and  partly 

selected  firom  the  labours  of  preceding  commentators; 
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HMitiniHWi  m  totam  Sa^sam  Scriptaram,  quibua  turn 
mnnas  ierd  Xooi  difiBciles,  turn  yarisB  ex  Hebrno,  Ghal- 
d0<v  at  OnooOy  Leetionea  ezplioantur;  these  were  pub- 
lislied  after  bia  death,  in  1608 ;  and,  AphoriBmi  Gonfea- 
Bariamm  eiK  Doetomm  SententiiB  collecti,  1595,  ISmo. — 
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Sabiluvs,  an  liaieaiafbh  of  the  third  century,  was  bom 
at  Ptiilemaia»  and  waa  a  disciple  of  Noetua.  He  resided 
either  aa  Inabop  «r  aa  A  presbyter  in  the  Pentapolis  of 
CyrannML  I|  waaan  the  Pantapolia,  about  the  year 
d66,<th*t  .W  began  to  excite  trouUes  in  the  Ohurch 
bf  fropounding  his  hereey.  la  the  fbrmation  of  his 
system,  he  emplo3red  the  apocryphal  (but  which  was 
considered  by  him  the  genuine)  gospel  of  the  Egyptians, 
in  which  Christ  reveals  to  His  disciples,  that  the  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  are  all  one  and  the  same. 
Sabellius,  like  his  predecessors,  proceeded  with  the  idea, 
that  the  distinction  of  persons  or  hypostases  in  God, 
would  lead  to  the  belief  of  a  plurality  of  Gods,  and  his 
disciples  were  wont  to  inquire  of  those  whom  they  wished 
to  win  over  to  their  party,  "  Have  we  one  God,  or  have 
we  three  Gods?"  His  doctrine  was  the  following.  In 
the  beginning,  God  was  the  hidden,  formless,  unrevealed 
Monas,  who  afterwards  manifested  Himself  in  a  Trinity. 
For  when  God,  revealing  Himself  externally  by  the  work 
of  creation,  came  from  His  hidden  primeval  state,  and 
entered  into  a  relation  with  the  world  as  its  ruler  and 
preserver,  He  was  named  the  Father:  when  to  effect 
the  redemption  of  mankind,  a  second  emanation  from 
the  Deity  (immediately  from  the  Father)  went  forth,  it 
united  itself  in  power  and  might  (cvc/yyce^  /^»77>  ©VX*  ^ 
ovcruis  wrooToo-ct)  to  the  man  Christ,  Who  had  been 
formed  by  the  Father  in  the  womb  of  the  ^irgiti*.  m  \ii\^ 
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uDioQ,  and  6n  acooant  of  the  Mime,  Be  was  ealled  the 
Son.  Lastly,  a  third  power  pifNMeded  ftom  God,  work- 
ing in  the  hody  of  the  faithful,  the  Church,  enlightening, 
regenerating  them,  and  perfeeting  their  redemption: 
this  power  was  named  the  Holj  Ghost.  SabelHus,  it 
will  therefore  be  seen,  admitted  a  distinetion  between 
the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holj  Ghost,  but  not  a  dis- 
tinction of  person^,  nor  extending  to  eternity :  His  is  no 
other  than  a  distinction  <^  three  names,  of  three  appel- 
lations of  one  and  the  same  God,  in  the  threefold  rela- 
tion of  Oreator,  Redeemer;  and  Sanotifier.  The  Re- 
deemer is,  indeed,  different  from  the  Oreator,  another 
appearamce  (TpaawrtMi) ;  not  another  hypostasis  or  person, 
only  another  poww,  another  representation,  another  ema- 
nation fh>m  the  Godhead,  which,  however,  does  not 
continue  in  its  individuality,  but,  like  the  emanation 
named  the  Holy  Ghost,  returns,  after  the  completion  of 
its  office,  to  the  Father,  from  Whom  it  had  proceeded,  as 
a  ray  shot  forth  from  the  sun  may  be  attracted  back,  and 
again  received  into  it  It  is  only  an  expansion,  occur- 
ring in  time,  and  transitory,  of  the  Father  in  the  Son 
and  in  the  Holy  Ghost  Sabellius  compared  his  Trinity 
to  the  union  of  the  body,  of  the  soul  and  of  the  mind  in 
one  person;  to  the  sun,  in  which,  in  one  substance, 
there  are  three  distinct  properties — the  power  of  heat- 
ing, the  power  of  enlightening,  and  its  circumference ; 
and,  lastly,  to  the  distinction  of  graces  which  flow  from 
one  spirit  This  Trinity  is,  therefore,  not  immanent, 
as  is  the  Trinity  of  the  Catholic  Church,  but  emansnt, 
consisting  only  of  external  relations  of  God  with  the 
worid.and  wiUi  the  Church.  Sabellius  fell  into  error 
by  confounding  the  interior  with  the  exterior, — the  eter- 
nal with  the  temporal  manifestation  of  God. — Cave. 
DolUnger, 

SACBEVERELL,    USNRT. 

^ACHExmnRhL.     The  hist/ory  of  Bwheverell  be- 
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tongs  rather  to  ciiil  than  to  ecclcsiastionl  higterj,  and 
our  notice  of  him,  therefore,  need  be  but  short.  He  wta 
bom  about  IdJU,  was  the  son  of  a  poor  clergyman  at 
Marlborough,  and  was  educated  by  the  kindness  ct  his 
godfather,  and  placed  at  Magdalen  Collcga,  Oxford,  id 
nbicb  be  became  fellow.  Hie  regularit)'  and  polite 
maimers  rendered  him  a  favourite  tutor  in  the  college, 
ukd  his  Latin  poenta,  some  of  which  aiipeared  in  the 
Musffi  Angliiwnie,  proved  him  an  elegant  acholu  and  a 
man  of  respectable  talents.  He  was.  at  Oitoid,  i^mber- 
feilow  nith  Addison,  who  inscribed  his  I'siewell  to  the 
Iluses  to  him,  m  his  fnend  and  coUca^^.  He  took 
his  degree  of  M.A.  in  1696,  and  thut  of  D.D.  in  1708. 
Hie  first  preferment  was  the  living  of  Csnnoek,  in 
Staffordshire,  to  whicb,  in  lTii5.  was  added  thsi  pieach- 
ership  of  Si.  Saviour's,  Southwark, 

In  a  sermon,  preached  at  St  Paul's  on  the  fifth  of 
November,  170y,  he  inveighed  against  the  rainistrv,  the 
Dissenters,  and  the  Low  Church  ;  against  toiemtion,  the 
revolution,  and  the  union;  while  iie  asserted  the  doc- 
trines of  non-resistance,  and  the  divine  right  of  kings. 
This  sermon,  entitled.  "The  Perils  of  false  Brethren," 
being  printed,  although  a  worthless  composition,  and 
aUowed,  even  by  the  Tories,  to  be  a  rhapsody  of  raving 
and  nonsense,  gave  offence  to  the  ministry,  who 
plained  of  it  to  the  Commons  ;  in  consequence  of  which, 
the  prisoner  nas  taken  into  custody  and  impeached. 
After  a  solemn  trial,  which  lasted  three  weeks,  Atter- 
bury,  Smallridge,  and  Friend,  assisting  in  the  defence, 
he  was  declared  guilty,  and  suspended  for  three  years. 
His  sermon  was  burnt  before  the  Lord'  Mayor,  in  whose 
presence  it  had  been  delivered  :  and  another  book  of  the 
author's,  with  a  decree  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  on 
the  indefeasible  right  of  kings,  were  consigned  to  the 
same  bonfire. 

This  sentence  of  the  Peers,  designed  as  a  punishment, 
was  converted  by  the  heat  of  parly  into  a  triutnph.     Oti 
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gtoX'jnb  Wales,  tfaep 


■MO,  wbonAiMd  to  niae  tke  crr«f~ThB  CkmtAami 
BadnerwdL"  At  tke  i  nwiHiiM  of  lii  mfnna.  b 
1713,  tbeae  popobo'  miii^ rtBlKMw  wen  wmKmai;  be 
WM  FeqaMted  ta  pnaA  befcn  As  CeaaNaa,  lad  Ae 
Qneea  prewnied  faui  to  Oa  Ihiiig  ^  8L  Aalnv^ 
RolbonL 

Oo  tua  retnrn  to  8l  SanooKSi,  he  [geadicd  in  tfce 
ChriMun  Tetn^,  od  the  iatj  at  pnTing  Ibr  a«r  no- 
miM,  and  pabtuh«d  bia  dueourae.  Bo  nov  a^pin  ap- 
peared M  ao  author.  He  wu  a  political  tool,  and  not  ■ 
divine,  and  waa  one  of  those  iriw  set  the  example  wfakb 
waa  followed  for  neaH;  a  centtii7  afterwaida  of  eometiiis 
tbe  Cfanreh  of  En^and,  which  belongs  of  right  to  all 
ptrtiea  in  (be  atate,  with  one  particular  factioa.  Heoee 
tbe  Church,  ill  aupported  b;  that  hction,  baa  been  an 
oigect  of  hatred  to  all  other  bctiona,  and  eapeciaUj  to 
tbe  Wbig>,  wboae  hatred  to  the  Church  of  En^and  is 
■D  hereditary  prqudice.  Sacheverell  died  on  the  5th  of 
June,  ITia.— How«>  SlaU  TriaU.     Grata. 


flADEEL,   AHTHOHT. 

Ahthoht  SaobeL  was  born  at  the  Caatle  of  Cbabot,  in 
the  Maconaii,  in  1694.  He  waa  educated  at  Paria  in 
CalTinistic  principles.  He  studied  also  at  Toulouse 
and  Geneva,  and  became  acquainted  with  Calvin  and 
Reza.  At  twentj  years  of  age  he  was  appointed  ts 
preacher  at  Paris.  Here,  he  and  bis  congregation  were 
•uljfected  to  various  persecutions  and  misreprasentations, 
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■nd  be  firat  appeared  as  an  author  in  defence  of  tbese 
proceedings.  In  1S53,  be  was  cast  into  priaoo,  tma 
which  he  was  released  bj  the  intervention  of  the  King 
ofKavBrre. 

He  now  removed  to  Orleans ;  and  whea  the  danger 
wemed  to  be  over  he  returned,  and  drew  up  a  Confession 
of  Faith,  first  proposed  in  a  sjnnd  of  (be  reformed  derey 
irf  France,  held  at  Paris,  whicb  was  presented  to  fhe 
king  by  the  famous  admiral  Coligni.  The  king  dying 
soon  after,  and  the  queen  and  the  family  of  Guise  renew- 
ing with  more  fury  than  ever  the  persecution  of  the 
reformed,  Sadeel  waa  obliged  again  to  li?o*e  the  metro- 
pohs.  In  ISOa,  he  presided  at  a  national  synod  at 
Orleans;  and  he  then  went  to  Berne,  and  finally  to 
Geneva,  where  he  was  associated  with  the  ministers  of 
diat  place.  Henry  IV.  gave  him  an  invitation  to  hii 
court,  ffhieh  he  accepted,  and  was  chaplain  at  the  battle 
of  Courtray,  and  had  the  charge  of  a  mission  to  the 
Protestant  princes  of  Gernaany  ;  but  unable  at  length  to 
bear  the  fatigues  of  a  military  life,  which  he  was  obliged 
to  pass  with  bis  royal  benefactor,  he  retired  to  Geneia  in 
lo39,  and  resumed  Ijis  functions  as  a  preacher,  and 
undertook  the  professorship  of  Hebrew.  He  died  in 
1501.  His  works  are  entitled,  Antonii  Sadeclis  Chan- 
diBi  N'obilissimi  Viri  Opera  Tiieologica,  Geneva.  150^, 
fol;  reprinted  1503,  4Io:  and  1399  and  1615.  fol. 
They  consist,  among  others,  of  the  following  treatises, 
De  Verbo  Dei  Scripto ;  De  Vera  Peccatonira  Remissione ; 
De  Unico  Christi  Sacerdotio  et  Sacrificio;  De  Spirituali 
et  Sacramcntali  Manducotione  Corporis  Christi ;  Posna- 
niensium  Assertionum  Refutatio  :  Refutatio  Libelli  Clau- 
dii  de  Sainctes,  inlitulati,  Examen  Doctrine  de  Ctena 
Domini ;  Histoire  des  Persecutions  et  des  Martyrs  de 
I'Eglise  de  Paris,  depuis  I'an  1557.  juaiiu'au  Regne  de 
Charles  IX.;  this  was  printed  at  Lyons,  in  1563,  8»o, 
under  the  name  of  Zamariel ;  and,  Metamorphose  de 
Ronsard  en  Pretre,  in  verse.— Jf Weft ior  Adam.   ChaCmer*. 
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Is  the  life  of  this  amiable  aud  learned  prelatu,  *v  abal^ 
be  enabled  from  his  Life  published  bj  Bisbmp  Gillan. 
but  more  particularly  from  thai  prefineJ  to  his  works, 
published  by  the  Spoitiswoode  Society,  to  present  our 
reiaders  with  a  view  of  the  Church  in  Scotland  in  its 
transition  state  as  it  paeaMi  from  an  estxUiBbmeDC 
into  its  present  freedom  fruu  state  control.  S^e  was 
bora  at  Creich.  in  Fifeehtre,  in  IC^ii.  being  the  B»n  of 
Ci4)talD  Sage,  and  wns  educdiod  at  Si.  Auilrewg.  He 
became  M.A.  in  1(369.  and  became  parish  schoolmaster, 
at  BalUngray.  in  Fife,  and  afterwards  at  Tip^ierniair.  in 
Perthshire.  He  was  afterwards  tutor  to  the  children  of 
Mr.  Dnimmond  of  CuUmalundie,  and  aooompatiied  his 
sous  to  the  UniTfersity  of  SL  Andrew's.  He  was  not 
ordained  till  iGtH\,  when  he  olEciuted  as  a  presbyter 
in  the  city  of  Glasgow  till  the  Iteroluliou.  What  care 
be  held  ia  not  known,  but  he  was  diooeean  or  Synod- 
clerk.  He  bad  been  notictKl  kindly  by  Dr.  Bose,  Kfte^ 
wardu  Bishop  of  Edinburgh,  and  was  ordained  by  the 
Archbishop  of  GlHgow,  the  DDole  of  Dr.  Rose.  3> 
discharged  bia  dutioa  so  veil,  ibst  while  his  «on4iMt 
gained  for  him  tbe  esteem  ot  membera  ot  the  Ohonh, 
it  procured  Car  him  alao  die  ^Dod-will  and  reject  at 
those  without  her  pale.  There  was  a  remsrtable  in- 
Btaaoe  of  thia  is  the  treatment  whtoh  be  receired  at  tlw 
handa  of  the  HiUmeo,  who  psEaeonted  Mtd  iasBlted 
tbe  clergy  juat  befbie  tbs  Bemltuioo  fafoke  oat 

Tbeae  diairdeily  itnaties,  who  mm  gexiersUj  sf  the 
lower  <»den,  man  unawerricg  adheicctts  to  the  Solemn 
League  and  Osveataat,  violetUlf  opposed  to  the  "mmf 
img"  goMrment  of  tbe  Stuarts,  and  animated  by  a  deadly 
hatred  to  ereay  thit^  in  any  'wkj  conneeted  with  bish^M 
and  tlrair  antluiri^.  Sucti  bdng  ihe  main  Isaturea  in 
tbs  dfanncler  of  thase  >sak»ts,  tkey  onlj  wanted  a  good 


i^)portunit7  for  shewing  their  anlipath;  to  h, 

and  Inflicting  injury  and  insult  upon  her  mmisK'is.  in. 
the  pBlmy  dejs  of  the  Covenant,  after  the  famous  1 633 — 
tibose  days  when  Henderson,  and  Loudon,  and  Johnstoa 
of  WarriBton,  were  in  the  zenith  of  their  popularity  and 
powers — they  enjoyed  such  an  opportunity,  and  ihey  did  I 
oat  fail  to  improve  it.  The  day  of  their  triumph  happilj 
MOD  came  to  an  end—  i  was  subdued  hy  Crom- 

well, and  even  Scoltis  jylerianism    had   to   bow     ' 

doRD   beneath   the    ga  .uhe  of   English   Dissent 

"Greek  bad  met  Grei  this  case,  and  the  result 

WW.  that  Cromwell  ml  tland  with  a  rod  of  iron, 

and  the  Covenanters,         .^luenting  their  onn  miafor- 
tnnea,  were  drawn  off  I  'rsecuting  the  unforlunata 

PrelatUts.  At  the  1  idon,  the  government  of  I 
Cbulea  II.,  for  its  ov  u  necurity,  kept  a  watchrul  eye 
upon  the  movements  of  the  CovenantGrs,  and  restrained 
their  inegnlarities  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  law.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  the  ill-hted  James, 
the  Uwlewseas  of  these  disaffected  persons  was  effec- 
taallj  kept  in  check ;  but  upon  the  news  of  the  landing 
of  the  Frince  of  Orange  in  England,  the  king  was 
(Aligad  to  order  all  his  standing  forces  in  Scotland  to 
npur  to  the  royal  standard  in  the  South,  This,  while  it 
mekMied  the  Scottish  government,  left  the  country  ia 
ft  deCaDceleas  state,  and  furnished  a  splendid  occasioit 
to  the  discontented  and  fanatical  for  creating  disturb 
banoea,  and  puoiabing  those  whom  they  chose  to  cod- 
•ider  MalignaiUt.  The  Hillmen,  or  Cameronians,  seized 
the  pmeioM  moment,  and  began  a  shocking  system  of 
peraeoatioD  and  cruelty  against  the  incumbents  of  thq 
difierent  parishes,  by  which  about  two  hundred  ministers 
and  their  Eunilies  were  driven  from  their  houses  in  the 
winter  season,  and  cast  upon  the  precarious  beneT(4enoe 
of  their  neighbours.  Their  method  of  procedure  has 
been  thus  narrated  by  a  contemporary,  and  a  auSerer  from 
their  violeitce: — "They  assembled   themseilvfi*  m  *^ 
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Biglit  time,  and  sometimes  in  the  day,  in  small  bodies* 
armed ;  and  in  a  hostile  way  went  through  the  countries, 
forcing  their  entry  into  private  men*8  houses,  against 
whom  they  had  any  private  quarrel,  but  most  ordinarily 
into  ministers*  houses,  where  they  with  tongue  and  hands 
committed  ail  outrages  imaginable  against  the  ministers, 
their  wives  and  children ;  where,  having  ate  and  drank 
plentifully,  at  parting  they  used  to  carry  the  minister 
out  of  bis  house  to  the  churchyard,  or  some  public  place 
of  the  town  or  village,  and  there  expose  him  to  the  peo- 
ple as  a  condemned  malefactor — gave  him  strict  charge 
never  to  preach  any  more  in  that  place,  but  to  remove 
himself  and  his  family  out  of  it  immediately ;  and  for 
the  conclusion  of  all  this  tragedy,  they  caused  his  gown 
to  be  torn  over  his  head  in  a  hundred  pieces— of  some 
they  spared  not  their  very  clothes  to  their  skirts.  When 
they  had  done  with  the  minister,  they  called  for  the  keys 
of  the  church,  locked  the  door  and  carried  the  keys  with 
them  ;  and  last  of  all  they  threw  the  minister  s  furniture 
out  of  his  house  in  many  places,  ns  the  last  act  of  this 
barbarous  scene.  This  was  the  most  general  method 
when  the  minister  was  found  at  home,  but  in  case  he 
was  absent,  they  entered  his  house,  made  intimation 
of  their  will  and  pleasure  to  his  wife  and  servants,  bid- 
ding them  tell  him  to  remove  from  that  place.  If 
they  found  not  a  ready  obedience,  they  would  return 
and  make  him  an  example  to  others.*' 

Such  was  the  real  character  of  the  system  of  "  rabbling," 
which  the  clergy  had  to  endure  about  the  period  of  the 
Revolution.  It  seems,  however,  that  the  disorderly  mob 
treated  Mr.  Sago  with  more  mercy  than  they  displayed 
generally  to  the  rest  of  his  brethren  in  the  Diocese  of 
Glasgow ;  for,  as  his  venerable  biof^rapher  quaintly 
informs  us — •*  the  saifits  contented  themselves  by  giving 
him  a  warning  to  depart  from  Glasgow,  and  threatenings 
if  he  should  ever  adventure  to  return  thither  again.*' 
This  forbearance  on  their  pan  N?aa  sin^lar  enough, 
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*heii  it  is  oonsidered  ihat  Mr.   Sage  was  a  strpnuous 
opponent  and  an  avowed  diaapprover  of  their  priociples 
■ltd  conduct.     Aa  a  minister  of  the  eterSasting  Gospel, 
»hioh  containB  rules  of  faith  and  practice,  he  felt  him 
imperatively  called  upon  botU  by  argument  and  paibetip  , 
flihortation,  to  enforce  the  duty  of  loyalty  aad  obediencO'  | 
In  the  "  powers  lhat  be,"  which  lie  saw  was  much  deproa  i 
dst«d  by  his  countrymen.     Being  firmly  persuaded  i%  J 
bis  own  mind  of  the  truth  of  the  ApostoUca!  Succession,  I 
■nd  conTioced  of  the  invalidity  of  Orders  which  do  na(>  ] 
•manate  from  duly  consecrated  bishops,  he  was  carefVil   I 
in  hb  sermons  to  set  forth  the  necessity  of  communi* 
Mtiitg  with  the  Episcopal  Church.     Having  marked  iQ 
tbe  sacred  Scriptures  that  striking  feature  of  external  | 
Uiit;  by  which  the  Church  of  the  blessed  Ftedeemer  is-H 
iKced  bj  the  pens  of  the  inspired   writers,   and  tb»  " 
Wflmiiitis  i*!iicti  are  thickly  slruwu  upun  llie  pn^es  of  the 
New  Testament  against  "divisions,"  and  instability  in 
nutten  of  religion,  he  wa«  wont  loudly  to  censure  the 
prevalent  disposition  for  "  change,"  and  to  insist  that 
ion  from  the  Church  of  Scotland — receiving  the 
from  other  hands  than  those  of  her  bishops, 
tad  inferior  clergy — and  frequenting  places  of  worship, 
olEbred  to  God  by  unauthorised  men,  were  acta,  which 
fiQnftilated    the  sin  of  schism,  and  involved  those  who 
pMctised  them  in  the  serious  consequences  which  the 
Word  of  God  denounces  against  it.     In  these  his  dis- 
CODTses,  he  had  respect  to  two  opposite  parlies  by  which 
the  Gbarch    was  at  that  time   attacked — 1st,    To   the 
diaeiples  of  the  Covenant,  who,  besides  setting  at  nought 
the  command  to  "  give  unto  Ceesar  the  things  that  are 
Cesar's,"  i.e.  to  obey  the  existing    laws,  and  reverence 
tbe  persons  of  those  in  whom  authority  was  invested. 
carried  their  notions  of  "  Ootpel  liberty"  so  far  as  to  reject 
evmj  sort  of  restraint  upon  their  religious  opinions,  and 
to  regard  themselves  as  the  only  true  interpreters  of  the 
oi  tfa«  Bible,  and  the  late  discoveien  ol  ^^ 
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Scriptanl  model  of  the  Chnrch  of  Ohriit.  What  the 
pkms  and  amiable  Leighton  need  to  tay  to  them  wai 
•trictl J  characterietio — "  That  thej  made  themselTee  the 
ttandards  of  opinioDs  and  praotioes,  and  nerer  looked 
either  abroad  into  the  world,  to  see  what  others  were 
doing,  nor  jet  back  into  the  former  times,  to  obserre 
what  might  be  warranted  or  recommended  by  antiquity.** 
dnd, — ^To  the  members  of  the  Romish  schism,  who, 
though  loyal  so  far  as  civil  politics  were  concerned,  were 
the  open  enemies  of  the  Church  in  Scotland.  Beliering 
that  the  Bishop  of  Rome  is,  jur$  divino,  the  Supreme 
Prelate  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  that  all  spiritual 
authority  must  flow  through  him,  they  regarded  the 
Scotican  Church,  which  rejected  the  Pope's  authority 
in  Scotland,  as  schismatical,  and  zealously  strove  to 
effect  her  overthrow  both  by  secret  stratagem  and  open 
opposition. 

To  both  these  classes  of  men,  the  discourses  of  Mr. 
Sage  were  directed,  and  he  wielded  against  them  **  the 
sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  Word  of  God,'* — the 
Word  of  God,  not  as  interpreted  by  Scottish  Covenan- 
ting Presbyterians,  nor  by  those  who  own  the  sway  of 
an  Italian  Bishop,  but  by  the  Catholic  Church,  making 
herself  heard  in  general  Councils,  the  decrees  of  which 
were  afterwards  universally  received  by  Christians  both 
in  the  East  and  West  — both  in  the  Latin  and  Greek 
Churches.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  that  discourses  of  such 
a  nature  were  by  no  means  palatable,  and  that  a  clergy* 
man,  who  in  the  "  west"  of  Scotland  was  so  bold  as  to 
preach  them,  stood  a  very  fair  chance  of  raising  up  a 
host  of  enemies  against  himself.  There  is,  however,  an 
intimate  charm  in  consistency  and  earnestness,  which 
cannot  fail  to  make  an  impression  on  all  who  are  not 
totally  blinded  by  prejudice,  and  cause  them,  even  though 
they  do  not  coincide  with  a  man  s  opinions,  to  have  re- 
spect to  his  character.  This  was  the  case  with  Mr.  Sage, 
at  this  memorable  crisis  of  our  national  ecclesiastical 
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hutoTf.  Ad  UDCompromiaing  Catholic  himself,  he  en- 
deavoured to  persuado  hia  Bcfaismatical  countrjmeQ  to 
come  nithin  the  pale  of  the  Church,  because  be  firmly 
bsiiered  her  lo  bo  the  only  lawful  diBpenser  of  the  Word 
and  Sacraments,  But  hia  exhortatiouB  breathed  the 
epirit  of  Chriatiaa  charity,  and  evinced  hts  afTectionate 
euDestness  for  the  souls  of  the  people.  Thus  the  malLce 
of  U>e  enemies  of  the  ,rch  was  disarmed,  asd  they 

sere  compelled  to  eatee:  we  hold  asscrter  of  the  Apos- 
tolical claims.  "To  i,"  says  Gillan,  "it  may  in 
toate  measure  be  impu.vJ  that  he  escaped  those  out- 
is^ous  insults  and  cruelties  which  the  rabhlers  (after 
the  example  of  their  schismatical  forefathers — the  Cir- 
tmnciiiionM  in  Afiick)  icted  against  others  of  his  bre- 
ihrec,  especially  those  .rho  had  trimmed," 

Before  the  Itevolutioa  had  occurred  it  was  intended 
lo  place  him  in  ihe  dirinity  chair  at  St.  Andrew's,  but 
is  the  turmoil  of  the  times  the  appointment  was  not 
effsct^d.  It  bu  been  already  stated,  that  by  the  with- 
drawal of  troopa  ^m  Scotland  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
BiQVolatioa,  tim  Cameronians,  or  Hillmen,  were  enabled 
to  fKerciae  unheard  of  cruelties  and  insults  towards  the 
membeiB  of  the  then  Scottish  Establishment,  and  that 
bj  tiiw  iUegal  proceedings  and  fanatical  violence,  about 
two  buDdred  incumhenta  were  ejected  from  their  parishes. 
W«  ntVt  now  inquire  in  what  light  the  new  government 
*ievad  the  conduct  of  those  zealots,  and  whether  they 
took  kny  steps  for  restoring  the  unfortunate  clergy  lo 
their  benefices,  of  which  they  had  been  unjustly  deprived. 
The  BufiitringB  of  the  clergy  were  eo  severe,  that  various 
•ccountv  were  sent  up  to  London  concerning  them,  in 
ordsr  to  induc«  the  authorities  there  to  interfere  in  their 
behait.  Tiie  Bishop  of  Edinburgh,  and  many  of  the 
Scottish  Episcopal  Nobility,  who  were  then  in  London, 
applied  to  their  friends  in  high  stations  about  the  court, 
in  the  hope  of  persuading  them  to  use  their  influence 
/or  the  afflited  clergy.     But  these  representations  and  ' 
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priyate  appeals  were  all  in  vaiD.  At  last  the  cleiigj 
resolved  to  send  up  a  public  petition,  properly  attested, 
to  the  prince,  and  to  depute  one  of  their  number  \p  go 
to  court  and  present  it.  Dr.  Scott,  Dean  of  Glasgow, 
was  the  person  selected  for  this  purpose.  Having 
arrived  in  London,  he  laid  the  petition  before  the  Prince, 
who  saw  at  once  the  reasonableness  of  its  prayer,  and 
issued  a  proclamation  on  the  6th  Februaiy  1089,  order- 
ing the  peace  to  be  kept,  and  forbidding  any  one  from 
being  persecuted  or  disturbed  in  the  exeroise  of  his 
religion,  whatever  that  might  be.  But  this  'proclama- 
tion was  disregarded  by  the  rabblers,  and  a  serious  riot 
occurred  in  the  Cathedral  of  Glasgow  on  the  very  next 
Sunday  after  it  was  issued.  Another  representation 
therefore  was  made  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  through 
Dr.  Fall,  the  Principal  of  Glasgow  College,  who  was 
then  in  London ;  but  the  only  satisfaction,  which  he 
obtained,  was  an  assurance  that  the  case  of  the  perse- 
cuted clergy  should  be  referred  to  the  Meeting  of  Estates, 
which  was  to  be  held  on  the  14th  of  March. 

The  helpless  ministers  and  their  friends  looked  for- 
ward with  much  anxiety  to  the  approaching  day.  The 
Estates  were  convened,  and  the  first  business  of  impor- 
tance which  they  transacted  was  hearing  a  letter  from 
William  read,  recommending  them  *'  to  enter  with  all 
speed  upon  such  consultations  with  regard  to  the  pubHc 
good,  and  to  the  general  interests  and  inclinations  of 
the  people  as  may  settle  them  on  sure  and  lasting 
foundations  of  peace."  The  macer  entered  the  conven- 
tion, bearing  a  letter  from  the  king,  dated  on  board  the 
St.  Michael,  1st  March,  1689,  eiyoining  them  to  loyalty, 
and  threatening  them  with  punishment  if  they  were 
disobedient.  This  epistle,  however,  was  "  thrown  aside 
with  cool  indifiference,"  and  they  passed  a  vote  decla- 
ratory of  their  determination  "  to  continue  undissolved 
until  they  settle  and  sscure  the  Protestant  religion,  the 
^ovemmsnt,   laws,   and  liberties  of  the  kingdom/'      This 
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declaration  raised  the  hopes  of  the  ejected  miniBtera, 
who  were  not  conscioiia  of  having  anj  tendency  to 
Popery,  and  who  had  right»  and  liberlits  sanctioned  by 
liw,  which  required  the  protection  of  their  legislators. 
But.  alas  !  the  bright  prospects  which  had  cheered  them, 
became  speedily  overcast  with  a  gloomy  and  portentous 
dand.  It  soon  becam"  evident  that  thein  were  not  the 
"rights  and  liberties  "  ihieh  were  to  be  protected.  For 
imntbera  of  the  West  ^"untry  mob  came  flocking  into 
Edinburgh,  and  took  ir  station  about  the  place  of 
meeting,  where  they  insulted  the  Episcopal  nobility  and 
gentry,  and  especially  e  bishops,  who  claimed  a  seat 
in  tbe  Convention.  le  lives  of  the  members  were 

mdaogered  by  their  tumultuous  and  violent  proceedings, 
■nd  accordingly  the  moat  obnoxious  were  obliged  to  retire 
ttom  the  meeting,  and  many  of  them.  Lord  Dundee 
among  otbers,  to  leave  the  city,  in  order  to  escape  the 
plots  formed  for  their  destruction.  Having  by  this 
method  of  intimidation  cleared  the  house  of  all  "sus- 
pected "  persons,  and  having  obtained  a  body  of  stand- 
ing  troops  under  General  Mackay,  the  Convention  passed 
a  Tota  of  thanks  to  those  very  persons  who  had  rabbled 
the  miniaten,  and  complimented  them  as  being  "  well 
affected  to  the  Protettant  interest."  This  was  entremely 
disheartening  to  the  ^ected  clergy,  and  greatly  dimin- 
ished their  chance  of  redress.  But  the  death-blow  to 
their  hopes  was  yet  to  be  inflicted.  On  the  4th  of  April 
the  Meeting  of  Estates  passed  a  vote  that  King  James 
had  "  forfitulted "  his  right  to  the  Crown,  and  declared 
the  throne  vacant.  On  the  1 1th  they  brought  in  their 
Claim  of  Right,  in  which  the  "Article"  controverted  by 
Biahop  Sage  in  the  Fundamental  Charter  occurs,  and 
proclaimed  William  and  Mary  King  and  Queen  of  Scot- 
land. As  yet  nothing  was  directly  done  either  for  or 
^[ainBt  the  clergy,  and  tbe  Hiltmen  were  amusing  them- 
selvee,  as  usual,  in  rabbling  them  from  their  livings ; 
but  the  minister  of  Hatha,  near  Edinburgh,  \i&t'i'n^  ^^tft. 
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K  visit  rrom  these  riotere.  his  cose,  nhicb  nas  )p«ciaU; 
referrod,  brought  the  subject  of  their  BuBeriogs  befon 
the  Convention.  And  now  oame  the  fatal  thrust.  On 
tbe  13th  it  was  resalved.  that  King  James  should  U 
diaowned— that  all  miQistere  of  the  Gospel  should  pnj 
by  name  for  WitUam  and  Wary,  as  the  dt  jure  tose- 
reigns  of  the  realm — and  that  the  proclamation  to  this 
eB'ect  abouid  be  read  by  all  ministers  in  Edinburgh  after 
sermon  next  morning  to  their  people,  and  by  otherv  on 
such  daja  as  appointed,  threatening  them  with  depriva- 
tion of  their  benefices  if  they  refused  to  comply,  and 
promising  protection  to  all  "  then  in  postession  and 
exercise  of  their  ministry"  who  should  obey  it.  It  nw 
proposed  aa  an  amendment  by  tbe  Duke  of  IlainilloD, 
the  president,  that  tboee  who  bad  been  forcibly  extrude 
from  their  parishea  should  be  included  in  this  coaditional 
protection  of  tbe  gOTemment;  but  this  motion  wae  over- 
ruled, upon  tbe  ground  that,  if  carried,  it  would  "  dis- 
oblige the  Pmibytecioiis,"  iind  migbt  have  vci;  fau] 
(poUticai)  ooDsequenoes."  Accordingly,  the  "  rabbltd" 
ministers  and  their  starving  families  irere  omitted. 

The  Convention  of  Estates,  to  which  they  had  been 
lAUght  to  look  for  redress,  Uurned  a  deaf  ear  to  their  cry, 
and  by  drawing  away  the  shelter  of  tbe  taw,  gave  fresh 
encouragement  to  the  mob  to  persevere  in  their  lawleos 
course  against  them.  While  this  waa  the  caae  with 
tbem.  matters  were  not  much  better  with  their  brethrco, 
who  etill  held  tlieir  livings.  The  suddenneae  of  the 
proclamation,  and  (be  importance  of  tlie  duty  required 
of  them,  look  the  Edinburgh  clergy  quite  by  aurprize, 
and  threw  Ihom  into  a  stale  of  perplexing  doubt.  They 
did  not  receive  tlie  astounding  command  till  late 
on  the  Saturday  evening,  and  they  were  ordered  next 
morning  tu  duthrone  a  sovereign,  and  tranelJer  tbeii 
allegiance  to,  and  invoke  the  Divine  blessiiig  upon, 
another.  Aa  waa  to  have  b<x.'n  expectid,  luauy  of  tiiris 
shraok  traat  thi«  difficult  point  of  obedience,  and  bogged 
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fcr  time  to  consider.  But  those  who  did  nol  comply 
irith  the  edict  were  called  before  the  Council  on  ths 
fcliowing  day,  and  forthwith  deprived,  although  they 
offered  many  subslaotisl  pleua  in  juBtification  of  theif 
naduct,  in  addition  to  that  of  ihe  shortness  of  time 
iffurded  them  for  consideration — as  for  instance  that  tba 
erder  to  make  public  prayers  for  the  new  king  and 
qncen  did  not  come  to  them  through  their  ordinarieH, 
vhom  alone,  aa  conscientious  ecclesiastics,  they  wen 
koonct  to  ohey — that  William  and  Mary  had  not  accepted 
the  crown — and  other  equally  good  reasons.  All  theM 
Wgumenls,  however,  were  of  no  STail.  By  a  faaetj 
■everity,  unparalleled  in  Scolttsh  history,  the  clergy  in 
■11  the  surrounding  neighbourhood,  who  refused  to  ob^ 
tke  proclamation  of  the  13th  of  April,  were  ejected  {row  , 
ibtai  benefices,  and  the  rabhie  in  the  meanwhile  wera 
anticipating  the  sburpness  of  tlic  \a\\.  This  posture  of 
■ffiun  eontiuued  until  the  Convention  was  converted 
into  A  ptrliament,  which  met  under  the  authority  of 
WilluoB  aad  Mary,  June  6th,  1689.  Henceforth  the 
"VoA"  went  more  rapidly  on.  On  the  I9th  of  July, 
tbK  dooin  of  tbe  Church  as  an  establishment  was  sealed, 
by  die  passing  of  an  act  "abolishing  preJacie."  The 
Psdiuaent  adjourned  on  the  3nd  of  August ;  and  on 
the  3Sitd  ot  the  same  month  an  edict  was  set  forth 
I17  Ae  {oivy  council,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Earl  of 
Cnnribrd,  "  allowing  and  inviting  parishioners  and  other 
liMUvn  to  inform  against  ministers  who  had  not  read 
the  proclamation  of  the  Estates,  and  prayed  for  ^ng 
'Wlliam  and  Queen  Mary." 

Soob  a  general  inTitation,  proceeding  from  such  an 
•Stbrnity,  had  a  very  ready  obedience  given  to  it  by  ao 
inflamed  populace;  and  as  few  men  are  without  their 
Mcnt  eDsmies,  it  afforded  an  ample  opportunity  for  tbc 
gratifioation  of  private  revenge.  The  result  of  it  was, 
tfaat  in  the  couree  of  a  short  time  almost  alt  the  parochial 
daqcr  in  &o  iSerae,  Lothiaas,  Fife,  StiiUngB^iHe.'^ftt^ 
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shire,  besides  some  in  Aberdeen,  Moray,  And  Boas,  wert 
expelled.  But  the  most  iniquitous  of  all  the  irvegolar 
proceedings  which  occurred  at  this  time,  was  an-  inhiUtoij 
act  of  the  privy  council,  passed  29th  December,  by  which 
the  civil  courts  were  eigoiued  not  to  take  up  the  cases 
of  the  rabbled  clergy,  who  should  appeal  to  them  for 
the  recovery  of  their  stipends,  which  had  not  been  paid 
before  their  expulsion.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
they  had  actually  done  the  amount  of  labour,  for  which 
they  were  justly  entitled  to  remuneration,  and  the  law, 
if  it  had  been  permitted  to  have  free  course,  would 
undoubtedly  have  decided  in  their  favour ;  but  the  set 
of  council  precluded  this,  and  shut  their  last  remaining 
door  of  relief.  Such  were  some  of  the  main  features  of 
the  proceedings  which  took  place  at  this  time. 

Sage  appears  to  have  taken  up  his  residence  in  Edin- 
burgh after  his  having  been  '*  rabbled  '*  out  of  Glasgow. 
Here  ho  eagerly  embraced  every  opportunity  which  pre* 
seuted  itself  of  applying  the  culture  of  true  religion  to 
the  souls  of  bis  countr^'rnen,  and  of  supporting  the 
cause  of  the  Church.  While  any  of  the  parochial  in- 
cumbents in  the  Scottish  metropolis  retained  poi(session 
of  their  churches,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  assisting  them 
in  the  performance  of  Divine  service,  and  of  occasionally 
relieving  them  from  the  burden  of  a  sermon  ;  and  after- 
wards, when  the  *'  inqiiisitoriul  tribunal  ''  of  the  Kirk, 
acting  upon  the  authority  clclrf^ated  to  them  by  the 
parliiiuK'nt  of  1000,  had  "  purged  out  all  inmjfieieuU 
neglifjeut^  meamlnloun,  ami  erroneous  ministers^'*  i.  e.  had 
by  a  system  of  continual  vexation  and  insult,  deprived 
all  the  K)iiscopul  clergy  in  the  city,  both  compilers  and 
nonconipilcrs,  of  their  livings.  Mr.  Sage  was  appointed 
to  the  pastoral  cure  of  one  of  the  principal  "  meeting- 
hous<'S  "  in  lidinhurgh.  Thtr  nieinlKTs  of  the  Church, 
when  they  saw  the  clergy  expelled  from  their  parish 
churches,  vt  ry  prop<.'rly  fitted  uj»  places  of  worship  or 
ehapels  in  diiferent   parts  ot  iW  cu^,  \ti  which   they 
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night  enjoy  the  benefit  of  authorized  preachiog,  and 
liire  tlie  Sacramenta  "rightly  and  duly  administered." 

But  he  WE13  not  permitted  long  to  pursue  the  even 
tenir  nf  hie  way,  in  fulfilling  bis  pEistoral  duties  to  the 
linnonr  of  God  and  the  benefit  of  his  rellow-Ghi-istinus. 
The  relentless  jealousy  of  the  Preehytoriana.  not  content 
villi  driving  the  ministers  from  the  parish  churches, 
pursued  them  even  into  the  privucy  of  the  "  meeting- 
liouses;"  and  with  that  selfish  intolerance  irhich  nas 
the  main  feature  of  all  their  proceedings,  they  resolved 
Uiat  the  faithful  people  who  adhered  to  the  Church, 
should  be  deprived  of  the  valued  privilege  of  hearing 
the  Word  and  receiving  the  Sacraments  from  those 
persons,  whom  they  had  been  taught  to  regard  as  the 
aulhorieed  priests  of  God.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Sage  and 
others  of  his  brethren  were  dragged  before  the  privy- 
council,  and  ordered  to  take  the  oath  of  aljegiaace  and 
Rssursnce;  and  when  they  candidly  avowed  that  their 
conscientious  scruples  would  not  permit  (hem  to  comply 
with  the  mandate,  they  were  not  only  ■•  forbidden  to 
exercise  any  part  of  their  minislcrial  function  within 
the  city,  but  also  banished  thence  by  an  act  of  the 
council."  It  must  be  remembered,  that  those  respeo- 
table  men  had  already  sufiered  the  "  loss  of  alt  things" 
without  complaint,  and  passively  obeying  the  rigorous 
!»W8  of  the  Convention,  had  retired  into  private  life  that 
ibey  might  possess  "  a  conscience  void  of  ofl'ence ;"  but 
even  here  they  wore  not  allowed  to  remain  in  peace. 
i  mentioned  merely  to  show  that  Presbyterianism 
bfts  not  always  been  (hat  friend  of  "civil  and  religious 
liberty,"  and  "freedom  of  conscience,"  which  its  warm 
tnpportera  and  advocates  in  later  times  would  persuade 
OS  to  believe. 

From  Edinburgh  he  retired  to  Kinross,  and  was  after- 

tarda  cbaplain  in  the  family  of  the  Countess  of  CalJen- 

dir,  and  tutor  to  the  young  earl.     When  his  engagemftiA 

[  iPtlh  Lad/  Caileadar  tennJDeted,  he  became  cbapWu  Ma 
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Sir  James  Stewart^  of  Grandtnllj.  WLile  «flft<^frting 
in  the  "  meeting  honae  "  at  Edinburgh,  he  had  com* 
menoed  the  polemical  warfare  which  ended  onlj  with 
his  life,  and  had  sent  forth  some  of  those  controYerrial 
works  which  are  such  lasting  monuments  of  his  learning, 
abilities,  and  zeal.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  principle 
with  this  eminent  defender  of  Episcopacy  to  suffer  no 
assailant,  in  the  least  worthy  of  an  opponent,  to  remain 
long  unmatched  in  the  arena  of  controTcrsy,  and  to 
permit  no  public  circumstance  to  pass  by  in  silence, 
if,  by  interfering,  there  was  the  slightest  chance  of 
either  vindicating  or  advancing  *'  the  suffering  Church." 
Thus,  wherever  he  was,  his  watchful  eye  was  intently 
fixed  upon  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  and  olosdy 
following  them  through  all  their  torturous  paths ;  while 
his  ready  pen,  directed  by  learning  and  zeal,  was 
exerted  in  providing  a  counteracting  remedy  against 
their  erroneous  statements  and  hostile  designs.  Al- 
though, therefore,  he  had  previousely  written  one  or 
two  able  pamphlets,  which  seemed  to  be  called  for  by 
passing  events,  his  leasure  and  retirement  at  Kinross, 
afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  executing  a  larger  and 
more  important  work.  Accordingly,  at  this  time,  he 
devoted  himself  to  writing  a  treatise  entitled  "  The 
Fundamental  Charter  of  Presbytery,  &c,  examined  and 
disproved ; "  and  when  it  was  finished,  he  sent  it  to 
London  to  be  published ;  for  as  he  says  himself  in 
another  place  "  it  were  easier  to  pluck  a  star  from  the 
firmament  than  to  get  anything  published  in  Scotland 
against  the  tyranny  of  Presbytery,  or  in  vindication  of 
Episcopacy."  The  utmost  care  was  used  to  conceal  the 
name  of  the  author  of  these  offensive  works,  and  it  was 
hoped  that  the  distance  of  the  place  of  publication 
would  have  assisted  to  screen  him  from  the  notice  of 
his  enemies.  In  this,  however,  his  friends  were  dis- 
a/>pointed,  and  upon  an  early  occasion  he  had  a  toler- 
ibif  atroDg  proof  given  him,  thai  he  was  a  '*  marked 
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ana,"  and  liad  stirred  up  tbc  wrath  or  the  FreabyteriauB 
ig&inst  hJTDself. 

Being  aotuRted  by  a  great  desire  to  see  some  deac 
friends  in  Edinburgh,  and  having  some  privatfl  busineea 
lo  tmosact  thore,  he  ventured  to  revisit  the  molropolia  ; 
but  be  had  no  eonner  appeared  upon  the  Btreet  than  a 
privy-councillor.  "wliose  greatest  pleasure  was  to  per- 
secute the  Episcopal  civrgy,"  lodged  intimation  against 
him.  and  being  appreb'  d,  he  was  held  to  bail  to  quit 
tbc  town  forthwith,  a  Jgh  the  authorities  connived 
at  many  of  those  who  Laa  oeen  pre\-iouslj  banished  with 
him,  remaining  in  it.  Expelled  again  from  Edinburgh 
by  this  severe  order,  >  returned  lo  Kinross,  and  still 
further  employed  his  L_.TQed  and  eloquent  pen  in  de- 
fence of  the  Church,  and  in  confirmation  of  her  prin- 
ciples. At  this  time  he  reared  that  invincible  bulwark 
of  Diocesan  Episcopacy,  entitled  the  "  Cyprianic  Age," 
the  appearance  of  which  sharpened  the  resentment  of 
the  Presbyterians,  and  niado  them  doubly  anxious  to 
sectire  and  silence  so  strenuous  and  powerful  an  oppo- 
nent. 

The  moat  severe  blow  inflicted  upon  the  Episcopal 
clergy  was  dealt  to  thcra  in  1005.  An  act  of  parliament 
was  then  passed  "  prohibiting  and  discharging  any  Epis- 
copal miaistfr  from  baptizing  any  children,  or  solem- 
nizing marriage  betwixt  any  parties  in  all  time  coming, 
under  pain  of  imprisonment"  and  perpetual  exile !  Like 
the  Apostles  when  prohibited  to  preach  any  more  in  tho 
Name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  clergj-  diose  rather  to 
obey  the  voice  of  God  than  the  commands  of  men,  and 
using  every  precautionary  method  for  avoiding  detection, 
they  vent  about  adminiatering  the  Sacraments  of  reli- 
gion, and  preaching  the  Gospel  to  those,  who  knew  tho 
value  of  their  spiritual,'  autliority,  and  adhered  through 
"evil  report  and  good  report"  to  their  niinislry-  In 
vain  did  the  Episcopalians  expos (ul ale  against  the  seve- 
rity of  tho  onactmi'nl,  am!   rcprenenl    il  aa  sUWratj  fl.\. 
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the  verf  ntit  of  their  Mth,  lAntfiiiifiaBil  tkeim  at 
least  to  have  the  Saorments  perfbnned  hj  {woper  adaiib 
iatratonk-4he  goTemment  was  deaf  to  their  eaaeal 
entreatiee,  and  their  religioQa  eppemats  exulted  oter 
their  depressed  coiiditioiL  In  tii^  states  thej  leouined 
until  the  death  of  WiUtam  in  170&»  when  a  hri^iter 
day  dawned,  and  indnoed  them  to  hope  thai  the  time 
was  now  approaching  when  thej  woijdd.  (Atain  **  gentler 
and  more  eqititaUe  trsatmettt'*  <iiieen  Anne  aaoended 
the  thfone  of  her  faiher»  and  her  known  attadiment 
to  the  doctrine  and  diecii^ne  of  Uie  Anglioiai  Ohoich, 
led  the  menriMS  of  the  sufiering  sister  Ohnroh  in  Soo^ 
land  to  expect  that  she  woidd  Sjjmpathize  with  them, 
and  shelter  thesa  nnder  her  pewerful  pietootion,  hom 
the  tyranny  of  their  ediismatical  countxymen ;  nor  were 
they  altc^ther  di$a[^nted«  Althoiigh  the  expected 
relief  did  not  arrive  so  soon  as  they  could  have  wished, 
the  soothing  answer  which  the  queen  gave  to  their 
address  and  petition  in  the  beginning  of  her  reign,  and 
her  pointed  discouragement  of  all  legal  prosecutions 
against  them,  greatly  ameliorated  the  distressed  state 
of  the  Church*  and  revived  the  drooping  spirits  of  her 
members.  The  bare  idea  of  toleration  being  granted 
to  the  fallen  Church — an  event  to  which  the  course  of 
things  pointed  as  likely  to  happen — roused  the  fears  and 
animosity  of  the  Presbyterians :  and  their  leading  minis- 
ters, in  their  sermons  on  public  occasions,  and  through 
the  press,  kiv^hed  loudly  against  it  Hence  in  1703, 
a  fierce  polemical  strife  raged  on  this  subject,  and 
various  combatants  appeared  on  the  field — such  as  the 
renowned  David  Williamson  and  Mr.  Geoige  Meldrum, 
on  the  side  of  the  Kirk.  Among  the  foremost  of  the 
iiefenders  of  the  Church,  and  of  the  righto  of  conscience 
on  this  occasion,  Mr.  Sage  came  forth,  and  seising  upon 
Mr.  Meldrum *9  *'  Reasons  against  Toleration,**  he  over- 
turned them  by  that  masterly  reply  so  well  known  under 
the  title  of  the  "  BeasonaUeness  of  Toleration,"  which 
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demonstrates  not  only  the  Bcmnd  uncompromizin'g  Chun^ 
principles  of  our  author,  but  the  solidily  of  hia  learning, 
ud  the  aoxiteneas  of  his  reaaoniug  powers.  Though 
M».  Sage  did  not  live  to  reap  the  full  reward  of  hi« 
labour,  his  writings  had  an  effect  even  at  the  moment. 
The  Church  for  a  year  or  more  "  had  rest "  from  out- 
ward pergenitioD,  and  a  mighty  chEmgc  was  irorking 
ID  the  human  mind  irith  regard  to  the  futility  of  the 
endeavour  to  fetter  tho  conscience  by  acts  of  parliament, 
and  to  coerce  a  man  against  his  convictions  to  own 
whatever  system  of  religion  the  ciril  powers  may  choosa 
to  establish. 

During  this  brief  period  of  tranquillity,  the  attention 
or  the  goTemora  of  the  Church  was  turned  upon  them- 
■elves,  and  one  of  the  moat  ansious  aubjects  which 
ocenpiod  their  minds  was  the  duty  of  providing  for  the 
future  succession  of  the  Episcopal  Oulor.  By  the  death 
of  the  aged  primate,  Dr.  Ross,  in  1 704,  the  number  ot 
bishops  was  reduced  to  five,  most  of  vfbom,  wona  out 
with  years  and  calamity,  were  tottering  on  the  biink  of 
the  grave.  In  order,  therefore,  that  the  Apostolic  lint 
might  not  be  interrujpted,  the  venerable  sur^'ivors  re- 
solved to  commit  the  sacred  ■'  Deposit"  with  which  tht-y 
hsd  been  entrusted,  to  "  other  faithful  men,  apt  to  teach 
and  govern."  In  consequence  of  this  determination, 
Mr.  Sage,  and  Mr.  Fullarton  the  ejected  ministers  of 
Poialej,  were  selected  by  the  fathers  of  the  Churcli,  m 
persons  fit  to  be  elevated  to  the  episcopate,  and  wen- 
dtily  and  canonically  consecrated  "  m  lacrario "  of  thi' 
house  of  Archbishop  Paterson,  at  Edinburgh,  on  tlic 
8Bth  of  January,  1705  ;  the  Archbishop,  Bishop  Rose  of 
EdinbuT^h,  and  Bishop  Douglas  of  Dunblane  perfoim- 
it^  the  holy  rite. 

While  those  persons  were  thus  solemnly  invested  with 
the  episcopate,  an  i^reement  was  entered  into  that  thev 
were  not  to  have  diocesan  authority,  or  to  interfere  at  all 
in  the  goTemment  of  tie  Church.     Espediencj  Mi4  &« 
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exigency  of  the  Churcit  were  the  iaducementa  ^hich  led* 
the  bishops  lo  insist  on  this  stipulation,  and  to  make  a 
lemporary  deviation  from  the  nBual  rule.  It  answered, 
indeed,  the  immediate  purpose,  for  which  it  was  designed 
li;  those  excellent  men,  but  like  all  other  plans  founded 
upon  a  short  sighted  policj,  it  was  at  length  ptwluciive 
of  great  evil,  and  involved  the  Church  in  confusion 
and  unseemly  disputes.  The  controversies  belween  the 
"  Uollege  Part;  "  and  the  aMerton  of  "  JJioeesan  £pu- 
copacy,"  ore  too  well  known  to  roquira  lurtbor  notiw 
here. 

Being  raised  to  the  episcopate.  Bishop  Sage  wemi  to 
have  continued  in  the  QMndtully  family,  executing  his 
high  and  useful  ^utiea  for  the  benefit  of  the  limited 
circle  arouDd  him. 

Bishop  Sage  died  in  Edinhu^h,  17lh  Jnne,  17U. 
His  works  are : — The  Fundamental  Charter  ;  The 
Cjprianic  Age;  The  Vindication  of  the  Gyprianio 
Age;  An  Account  of  the  late  Establishment  of  Pres- 
bytery by  the  Parliament  of  Scotland  in  1690;  Some 
Remarks  in  a  Letter  from  «  Gentleman  in  the  City  to  a 
Minister  in  the  Country,  on  M^  David  Williamson'a 
Sermon  before  the  Oeneral  Assembly,  E^inbuigh.  1703; 
A  Brief  Examination  of  some  things  in  Mr.  Meldrum's 
Sermon  preached  on  the  6th  of  May,  1703,  against  a 
Toleration  to  those  of  the  Episcopal  Persuasion;  The 
BestooablenesB  of  a  Toleration  of  those  of  the  Episcopal 
Persuasion  inquired  into  purely  on  Church  Principlea, 
1704  ;  The  Life  of  Oawin  Douglas,  1710  ;  and  an  intro- 
duction to  the  Works  of  Drummond  of  Hawthomden, 
to  which  publication  hia  fHend  the  learned  Ruddiman 
lent  his  assistance.  Bishop  St^e  also  wrote  the  second 
and  third  Letters  concerning  the  persecution  of  the 
Episcopal  Clergy  in  Scotland,  and  left  several  unfinished 
MSS.,  one  intended  to  have  been  a  system  of  Divinity, 
in  which  the  Church  and  the  Sacraments,  as  the  chan- 
jjeUof  grace,  were  to  have  ocoupied  their  proper  place; 
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owAet  0MttAli«f  ft  wrttut  of  il^  WMtttfiuUrCoo- 
ItMioa — ftTrMtiMOB  the  Gulde6%  and  B KiStory  of  the 
Ootai^MSoD  tf  tfa«  0«iMnl  AaitaMj.'^Lift  prejtsud  u 
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Oaspar  SAGiTTASirs  Visa  bom  at  Lunenburg,  ia  1S4S,- 
tntl  in  16T4,  became  proressor  of  history  at  Bslle.  H« 
died  in  1674.  He  wrote  :~0n  Oracles ;  On  the  Qntei 
of  the  Ancionts;  The  Buecpssion  of  the  Frinoet  of 
Orange;  History  of  the  City  of  Herdenvieb ;  TntetattlB 
Varti  de  Historia  Legenda;  Historia  Aotiqiia  Nolrf- 
bergie  ;  Origin  of  the  Dukes  of  Brunswick  ;  History  of 
Lubeck;  Antiquities  of  the  Kingdom  of  Thtlringia; 
History  of  the  M/iniuisii's  aril  Elecfors  i-if  Brandenburg, 
and  many  others,  enumerated  by  Niceron. — Ntceroii. 
iloreri. 


Claudk  de  Saisctes,  in  Latin  SAsctErrrs,  was  born  at 
Perche,  in  1636,  and  was  admitted  a  canon  regular  of 
SL  Charon,  near  Chartres,  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  After 
pUBing  through  various  prefermentB  he  was,  in  1561, 
appointed  principal  of  the  College  of  Boisay,  at  Paris, 
and  was  employed  as  a  champion  for  the  Romish  causp 
at  th6  Conftrenoe  of  Poissy.  He  was  one  of  the  twelve 
French  doctors  sent  to  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  in 
1575,  ho  was  made  by  Henry  III.  Bishop  of  Evrenn. 
Forgetful  of  the  royal  favour  he  had  received,  he  sup- 
ported with  vehemence  the  interests  of  the  League. 
Having  been  made  prisoner  by  the  troops  of  Henry  IV.  bis 
papers  were  examined,  and  were  found  to  contain  an 
attempt  to  justi^rthe  assassination  of  HenT^  \\\.',   V«>\ 
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which  he  wtts  tried  and  condemned  b>  be  put  to  death 
u  K  tmitcir.  Howevor,  in  coaeequQiicfi  of  tlie  inleruM- 
won  of  the  C&idinal  de  Bourbon,  and  Bome  other  pre- 
lates, his  Ufe  was  spared,  and  his  sentence  commuted 
foe  perpetual  imprisonmeut.  He  died  at  the  Castle  of 
Grerecieur  in  1581,  when  about  sixty-si&  years  of  sge. 
The  most  oonsideraUs  of  his  woiks  ue : — a  Tieatise 
io  Latin  On  the  fiucharist,  fonoing  a  largo  Tolume  in 
fi>Uo,  which  was  printad  19  1576,  and  has  baea  modi 
used  b;  Babaeqaent  wiiten  on  the  Catholic  side  of  the 
question ;  and  an  edition  of  a  carious  colleotion,  entitled, 
Litorgis,  eivo  Uisss  Sanctorum  Fatnim :  Jacobi  Apoa- 
toU,  et  Fratris  Domini,  Basilii  magni,  Jobanoia  Chij^ 
sostomi,  &0.,  1560,  Sto,  incloding  aeTenl  oh^tten  of  hit 
own  composition.  Excepting  The  Acts  of  the  Council 
of  Bouen  in  16H1,  which  he  pubUshed  in  Latin  and 
French,  and  his  own  Synodal  Statutes,  his  other  works 
were  all  controversial. — Dupm.    Moreri, 


SAUatBOH,   ALFHOHSO. 

Alfhohso  Salxbrok  was  bom  at  Toledo,  in  1516. 
Ooing  to  Paris  to  complete  his  studies,  he,  with  his 
friend  James  Lajnez,  surrendered  himself  to  the  gui- 
dance of  Ignatius  Lopla,  underwent  the  initiating 
discipline  of  the  spiritual  exercises,  and  came  forth 
from  the  process  fired  with  zeal  to  carry  forward  the 
intentions  of  his  master.  He  died  at  Naples,  in  15B5. 
His  works  which  contain  Commentaries  on  the  Scrip- 
tures, were  published  in  8  rols.  fol.  (Sm  the  Lifg  of 
LotfoUt-J 


SALTMAHSH,  JOBN. 

JoHH  Saltiubsb  was  a  Yorkshifemao,  and  educated  at 
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Jf^alcQ  College,  C&rabridge.  He  was  a  chaplain  to  the 
may  of  Fairfax,  a  rebel  in  politics,  and  an  Anlinomiaa 
in  religion.  He  died  at-Elfard,  in  Essex,  in  1647.  He 
poblished  : — Free  Grace,  or  the  Flowings  of  Christ's 
Blood  freely  to  Sinners  ;  Shadows  flying  away ;  Tha 
Smoak  in  the  Temple  ;  Dawnings  of  Light ;  ^jparkies 
of  Glory;  and,  Wonderful  Predictioua.  These  booka 
mode  a  great  noise,  and  were  answered  by  writers  of 
no  ordinary  name,  particularly  by  the  learned  Thomav 
GfttAker. — Gen.  Diet. 


BAHPSON,   THOMAS. 

The  public  history  of  Sampson  is  so  closely  connected 
Trith  that  of  Humphrey,  that  to  the  Life  of  Humphrey 
the  reader  is  referred.  fSce  aim  lite  Lift!  nf  Pniker.) 
Thomu  Sampson  was  bom  at  Playford,  in  Surrey,  about 
the  year  1017,  and,  according  to  Slrype,  was  educated 
at  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  according  to  Wood,  at 
Oiford.  He  objected  to  the  habits  at  his  ordination  by 
Archbishop  Cranmer,  who  seems  to  have  yielded  to  the 
scruples  expressed  by  himself  and  some  others.  In 
1651,  he  was  presented  to  the  living  of  All  Hallows, 
Bread  Street,  London,  which  he  resigned  in  1553.  In 
1654,  he  was  promoted  to  the  Deanery  of  Chichester. 
On  the  accession  of  Mary,  he  at  first  concealed  himself, 
and  then  fled  to  Strashurg.  where  he  found  a  refuge. 
He  bad  some  share  in  the  Geneva  Bible.  On  the  acces- 
sion of  Elizabeth  he  returned  home,  not  only  confirmed 
in  his  aversion  to  the  habits,  but  with  such  a  dislike 
to  the  episcopal  office,  that  he  refused  the  Bishopric 
of  Norwich.  He  continued,  however,  to  preach,  parti- 
cularly at  St.  Paul's  Cross,  where  his  wonderful  memory 
and  eloquence  were  greatly  admired.  In  September, 
1560,  he  wds  made  a  prebendary  of  Durham;  and  in 
Michaelmas  term,  1S61,  he  was  installed  Dean  of  CbntX 
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Church,  Oxfotd.  AM  this  tim^  Sttnploii  attd  Hvihphr^ 
were  the^  only  Protestant  preachers  at  Oxford  of  anj 
celebrity.  In  166^»  he  resigned  his  prebend  of  Darham, 
and  became  so  open  and  teakms  in  his  inTeDtiyea  against 
the  habits,  that,  after  consideraUe  fotbearanoe,  he  was 
cited,  in  1564,  with  Dc  Humphrey,  before  the  hi^ 
commission  court  at  Lsmbeth,  and  was  defHrived  of  his 
deanery,  and  for  some  time  imprisoned. ,  Notwithstand- 
ing his  nonconformity,  howerer,  he  was  presented^  in 
1568,  to  the  mastership  of  Wigston  Hoapital«  at  Lsi' 
cester,  and  had  likewise,  according  to  Wood,  a  prebend 
in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  London.  The  queen  also 
permitted  him  to  hold  the  theological  lectureship  at 
Whittington  College,  in  the  metropolis,  to  which  he  hsd 
been  elected  by  the  Cloth  Workers'  Company. 

Mr.  8oames  obsenres  that  Sampson  and  Hnmphrsy 
hare  left  an  authentic  record  of  their  sentiments,  on  the 
Yosture  question,  in  a  letter  to  Bullinger,  coi\)ointlj 
signed.  The  learned  Swiss  had  argued  for  the  habits 
on  civil  grounds.  His  English  correspondents  consider 
this  reasoning  unsound.  Usages  derived  from  tbe 
enemies  of  their  religion,  they  contend  could  not  be 
adopted  without  injuring  it  Against  such  apparel,  too, 
they  protested,  as  a  revival  of  abrogated  Mosaic  cere- 
monies, and  an  unsuitable  adaptation  to  the  simple 
ministry  of  Christy  of  that  which  had  served  the  Pcqiish 
priesthood  for  theatric  pomp.  To  that  body  and  its 
friends  they  represent  this  concession  as  a  triumph: 
occasioning  exulting  I4[>peals  to  Otho*s  Constitutions, 
and  the  Pontifical,  in  proof  that  Protestants  had  been 
glad  of  dresses  borrowed  from  their  adversaries.  This 
concession  is  lamented  also  ss  redolent  of  monkery, 
no  less  than  of  Popery  and  Judaism,  as  savouring  of 
Pharisaical  precision ;  as  the  first  step  by  which  a  con- 
ceit of  sanctity  in  garments  may  again  creep  over  men. 
Bueer  is  afterwards  mentioned  ss  an  authority  for  deny- 
ix}g  that  prescribed  apparel  agrees  with  Christian  liberty. 
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He  trished  all  such  distinctlona  aboli&hcd,  mindful  of 
present  abuse,  anxioUB  for  a  Tutler  declaration  of  deteat- 
iiig  Antichrist,  for  a  removal  of  all  disseiiMioii  among 
breihreo.  Such  were  the  reasons  why  they  strove  to 
hive  every  trace  of  Antichristian  supt^rGtition  buried  io 
etental  oblivion  ;  vhy  they  could  not  agree  to  die  obtm- 
sioD  of  that  which  does  not  edify  the  Olniroh;  why 
itty  felt  unable  to  join  sound  doctrine  mtli  halting 
Wrship ;  why  they  would  not  maim  Christ,  when  He 
might  be  entire,  pure,  and  perfect;  why  ihey  preferred 
■  pallem  from  refonned  brethren,  to  one  froia  Popish 
tnemies;  why  they  shrank  from  dishonouriD)j;  the  Ber- 
vice  of  that  heavenly  loader  whom  they  and  their  foreign 
Meods  equally  obeyed,  by  raising  hostile  bannen,  vhioh 
it  was  their  duty  to  demohsh  and  detest. 

EvBrytbing  from  such  men  as  Sampson  and  Hum* 
phrey,  must  nt  least  he  specious  Their  objections 
have  but  slender  chance  of  winning  any  higher  character 
in  modem  times.  But  ability,  aided  hy  perseverance, 
will  command  attention  from  any  age.  In  this  ca»e,  too, 
were  high  moral  worth,  considerable  etation,  and  recent 
Bufferiags.  Opposition  to  power  and  established  a 
rity  ie,  besides,  always  popular.  The  dean  of  Christ 
Church,  and  the  president  of  Magdalen,  became,  i 
dingty,  the  leaders  of  a  powerful,  energetic,  and  ur 
promising  party.  This  must,  however,  be  considered 
as  accidental,  neither  of  these  remarkable  men,  i 
rently,  having  ever  calculated  upon  any  such  distinction, 
or  being  likely  to  desire  it.  Humphrey's  disposition 
was,  indeed,  eminentiy  mild  and  moderate.  Sampson 
showed  himself  more  unbending,  but  his  temper  was 
very  different  from  that  of  many  who  continued  the 
resistance  that  he  and  his  brother-head  began. 

He  died  in  1689.  He  married  Latimer's  niece,  by 
whom  he  had  two  sons.  Hie  works  are: — Letter  to 
the  professors  of  Christ's  Gospel,  in  the  parish  of  All- 
hallows  in  Bread-street,   Strasburg,  1554,  8vo-,  this  i,a 


reprinted  in  die  Appendix  to  Wtxffm'n  gifeianertiMil 
Memorials :  A  Warning  to  take  beed  of  Foirier^e  Pnlfeer, 
London,  1676  and  1578,  8to;  tfaie  was  a  Pqpiah  Paalte, 
published  by  John  Fowler,  onee  a  Feilow  of  New  CoDBge^ 
Oxford,  but  who  went  abroad*  tamed  pvinter,  and  printed 
the  Popish  oontroversial  works  for  loma  jears;  Brief 
Collection  of  the  Ghnioh  and  Oeremoniee  thereof;  and, 
Prayers  and  Meditations  ApoetoUke ;  gallieiied  and 
firamed  out  of  the  Epistlee  of  the  Apostles.  He  was 
also  editor  of  Two  Sermons  of  John  Bradford,  on  Bepen* 
tanoe,  and  the  Loid*8  Suf^ser.  Baker  ascribes  to  Inm 
a  Translation  of  a  Sermon  of  John  Chrysostome,  of 
Pacienoe,  of  the  End  of  the  World,  and  the  Last  Jadg> 
ment,  1650,  8to  ;  and  of  An  Homelye  of  the  Besunee> 
tion  of  Christ  by  John  Brentins,  1550,  8yo.— *Sti7y«. 
Wood,   Soama. 

SANOBOFT,   WILLIAM. 

William  Sanoboft  was  bom  at  Fresingfield,  in  Suffolk, 
in  1616.  He  reoeividd  his  primary  education  at  Bary 
School,  and  proceeded  thence  to  Emanuel  College,  Cam- 
bridge, of  which  he  became  a  fellow  in  164d.  SeToral 
Letters  addressed  by  him  to  his  father  have  been  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  D'oyley,  and  they  impress  us  with  the 
great  amiability  of  the  writer,  especially  one  which 
relates  to  the  death  of  a  college  friend.  The  Dissenters 
being  in  the  ascendant  in  1649,  they  deprived  him  of 
his  fellowship.  But  though  driYon  from  the  university, 
and  silenced  in  the  pulpit,  he  knew  that  the  press  was 
still  open  to  him,  and  through  it  he  sought  to  further 
the  cause  of  social  order  and  true  religion.  Two  im- 
portant publications  proceeded  about  this  time  from  his 
pen,  which  were  extensively  circulated  and  read  with 
great  avidity ;  both  admirably  adapted  as  prescriptions 
to  heal  the  distempers  of  the  times,  and  to  induce  a 
more  healthful  state  of  the  political  body. 
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The  first  of  these,  in  Latin,  was  caUed  Fut  PntdH- 
butna,  being  iQlended  to  expose  die  doctriDcs  of  i^d 
(UiiDJsm,  the  exteufiive  prevulence  of  which  hkd  ftd- 
muxd  ver;  far  in  d<.-slrofing  all  just  and  sound  Tiem 
rf  religion.  The  eecoDil,  entitltd  ■'Modern  PoliciM, 
taken  frooa  MachiaTel,  Borgia,  and  olher  ciioice  uutlion," 
wu  designed  to  hold  up  to  deserved  oonteinpt  the  fac^w 
<iQd  false  policy  which  had  been  too  auocesafui  in  raiaiiig 
many   northless  and    profligate   iK-rBons  to  stations  of 

Ue  seems  to  have  supported  himself  on  hia  aiDaU 
ftUanai  property,  and  out  of  that  he  saved  soinMliiDg 
to  oniat  poor  Churchmen  nurse  otf  than  hiioself.  In 
1650,  be  went  abroad,  but  did  not  slay  long,  osBtthe 
ReatoratioQ  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  Dr.  Cootl, 
now  appointed  to  the  Bishopric  of  Durham,  and  at  tltd 
i'jjn*ecra.tion  of  his  patron,  with  sis  other  now  bishopB, 
he  was  aelected  to  be^e  preacher.  The  Convocation 
aaaembled  on  the  8tb  of  May,  lUCI,  in  which  the  last 
reviuon  of  owr  Prayer  Book  took  place.  It  is  well 
known  that  Mr.  Soncrofl  was  eminently  useful  in  assis- 
lii^  in  these  alterations,  although  it  is  not  easy  to  ascer- 
tain on  what  particular  parts  of  the  work,  or  to  what 
\sJiVent,  bis  services  were  employed.  As  be  was  not  a 
member  of  the  Convocation  at  the  time,  for  he  then  held 
no  prefcrmenta,  his  name  does  not  appear  amony  those 
to  whom  the  preparation  of  any  portion  of  the  work  was 
committed;  and  it  seema  that  he  was  only  privately 
employed,  probably  by  the  recommendation  of  Bishop 
Coaia,  who  bore  a  conaidcrable  share  in  thi)^  business, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  bis 
ulents,  learning,  and  judgment. 

However  it  is  specially  recorded  that  be  assisted  in 
recti^ng  the  calendar  and  the  rubrics,  and  that,  after  the 
work  wae  completed,  he  was  one  of  those  appointed 
by  an  order  of  the  Upper  House  of  Convocation  for  the 
supervision  of  the  press.     In  the  common  occouitta  >^( 


his  life,  it  is  stated  that  he  was  ^le  author  ci  the 
Fonns  of  Prajer  prepaied  forthe  SiOth  of  Januaijaiid 
20th  of  May.  But  this  .does  not  appear  from  any  coib- 
petent  authority.  Bishop  Burnet  gives  a  remarkable 
account  of  this  matter :  he  statesi  that  when  the  new 
offices  for  the  30th  of  January  and  tlie  39th  of  May 
were  under  preparation,  Sancroft  drew  them  up  in  too 
high  a  strain;  that  those  which  he  produced  were  in 
consequence  rcjjected,  and  others  of  a  more  moderate 
character  adopted  in  their  room.  He  adds,  that,  after- 
wards, when  Sancroft  was  advanced  to  the  See  of  Can- 
terbury,  he  procured  the  substitution  of  his  own  offices 
in  the  place  of  those  formeriy  adopted,  and  got  them 
**  published  by  the  king's  authority,  at  a  time  when  so 
high  a  style  as  was  in  them  did  not  sound  well  to  the 
nation." 

As  Burnet  himself  had  no  concern  in  the  transaction, 
and  does  not  state  the  authority  from  which  he  derived 
his  information,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  in  what 
degree  there  is  any  foundation  for  his  representation. 
Two  circumstances,  however,  should  be  mentioned  to 
show  that  his  statements  are  not  strictly  accurate.  The 
first  is,  that,  in  the  office  for  the  dOth  of  January,  no 
alteration  of  the  slightest  importance  was  made  when 
Sancroft  held  the  primacy,  or  has  been  made  at  any 
period  subsequently  to  the  first  preparation  of  it:  for 
it  stands  now,  with  very  immaterial  exceptions,  precisely 
in  the  same  form  as  it  did  at  first.  The  second  is,  that 
the  office  for  the  29th  of  May,  as  it  was  adopted  with 
alterations  after  the  death  of  Charles  II.  and  during  the 
primacy  of  Archbishop  Sancroft,  could  not  have  been 
precisely  that  which  he  first  proposed  but  which  was 
rejected.  For  the  129th  day  of  May  being  the  day  of 
King  Charles's  birth,  as  well  as  of  his  return,  the  office 
during  his  life-time  was  adapted  to  both  these  events. 
After  his  death,  alterations  were  necessarily  required, 
•~  order  to  make  the  office  commemorative  solelv  of  tlie 
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Ilt3l(>ralioD  of  the  royal  famil;.  It  is  tme  that  MBos 
Airtfaer  alterslions  and  subalitutions  took  pl»06  Bt  thia 
tune  1  and  perhaps  it  may  be  aUon-ed  [h<tt  meotioii  ia 
lude  in  the  new  office  of  the  K«bellioD,  and  those  cMi- 
feroed  In  it.  in  stronger  t^rtns  than  had  been  dooe  in 
the  former  office,  and  this  is  probably  the  foundation 
«f  Burnet's  asaerlion,  that  an  office  was  Adopted  "o( 
ft  higher  sirain."  These  alterations  were  of  oouree  mtuia 
under  Archbishop  Sancroft's  authority,  although  the  fact 
of  Uieii  having  been  introduced  by  himself,  rerta  onlj 
Ml  the  statement  of  Bishop  Burnet. 

The  rapidity  of  Soncreft's  rise  seems  to  be  aUTpriung, 
•e  industrious  mediocrity  rather  than  gWit  tttlents  or 
profound  learning  was  his  charftoleriatic.  In  1662,  h« 
WIS  elected  master  of  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge;  in 
1664.  he  was  appointed  Dean  of  York,  and  aoon  after 
he  was  removed  to  the  Deanery  of  St,  Paul's.  In  this 
now  eituatioD  be  contributed  much  to  the  repairing  of  the 
cathedral  i  and  when  it  was  destroyed  by  the  fire  of 
London,  he  gave  £U00  towards  rebuilding  it,  In 
1668,  be  was  presented  to  the  Archdeaconry  of  Canter- 
bury by  Charles  II.,  who,  in  1677,  raised  him  to  the 
See  of  Canterbury. 

A  more  meek  and  gentle  spirit  few  persons  have  pos- 
sessed than  Archbiabop  Sancroft.  but  be  was  called  to 
take  his  part  in  stirring  times,  when  his  lirm  principles 
enabled  him  to  act  a  part  which,  if  not  the  wisest  accor- 
ding to  our  present  notions,  was  certainly  such  as  to 
commend  universal  respect  And  occasions  were  not 
wanting,  on  which  Archbishop  Sancroft  maintained  the 
discipline  of  the  Church  with  a  just  degree  of  dignity 
and  firmness.  A  remarkable  and  unusual  instance  of 
thia  occurred  in  hia  suspension  of  Dr.  Thomas  Wood, 
Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  from  his  episcopal 
functions,  on  account  of  his  neglect  of  his  diocese  and 
other  misdemeanoura.  In  this  bishop  we  have  an  un- 
happy example  of  a  ver/  undeserving  persoo  tdiaei  \.<^ 
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that  important  and  dignified  station  in  the  Clmrcb  bj 
moat  nnwortbv  and  disgraceful  means.  It  is  neoriti 
that  be  obtained  his  bishopric  immedialel^  from  Charlee 
H.,  through  the  interest  of  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland, 
and  (hat  he  recommended  himself  to  her,  by  oontriTinji 
that  his  ntece.  a  wealthy  heiress,  to  vchoto  be  nas  guai 
A'tan,  should  marry  the  Duke  of  Southampton,  aon  ot 
the  duchess.  After  he  was  placed  in  the  bishopric,  he 
grossly  neglocied  the  concerns  of  the  diocese,  residing 
entirety  out  of  it,  aiid  perfonning  sons  of  the  Amedona. 
In  addition  to  this,  be  refused  to  build  an  epiaoqpal 
bouse,  although  be  rooeived  money  for  this  paipoae  fiom 
the  heirs  of  hu  predecessor,  and  altboogb  be  cut  down 
from  the  estates  of  the  see,  as  for  this  bailding,  timber, 
which  be  afterwards  sold.  The  Archbiahop  of  Canter- 
bury considered  that  a  case  of  this  flagrant  nature 
demanded  the  interference  of  bis  metropolitan  authority. 
He  accordingly,  in  April,  1684,  suspended  Bishop  Wood 
from  bis  episcopal  dignity  and  functions.  The  bishop 
submitted  some  time  after,  and  the  suspension  was  taken 
oft  in  May,  1686.  However,  this  exercise  of  authority, 
tempered  with  mildness,  unfortunately  seems  to  have  failed 
in  producing  the  desired  effect ;  for  the  bishop  appears  to 
have  continued  in  the  habit  of  residing  at  a  distance 
from  his  diooese,  and  of  neglecting  its  conoems. 

Archbishop  Sancroft,  though  enthusiastically  loyal,  was 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  true  religion  and  the  Church  of 
England,  and  when  a  traitor  king  was  on  the  throne, 
who  sought  to  use  his  prerogative  for  the  pnipose  or 
introducing  Popery,  he  dared  to  defy  him  and  to  main- 
tain the  sacred  cause  at  the  head  of  whiob  be  was 
providentially  placed.  He  certainly  aoted  loo  cautiously 
at  Arst  When  James  appointed  illegally  an  eoclesiaatical 
commission.  Archbishop  Sancroft  refused  to  act  upon 
it,  though  nominated  its  head,  but  he  only  pleaded  ill- 
health,  though  by  his  being  forbidden  the  court,  it  i* 

tr  that  bia  real  feeling  wu  u^dentood. 
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We  miut'eiildf  into  f^izther  detail  in  regard  to  the 
e?e&tB  of  the  reign  of  James  II.,  and  we  shall  avail 
OQxselveB  of  the  brief  bat  spirited  sketch  of  the  iniqui- 
toQs  pcoceadiagft  of  the  traitor  king,  given  by  Mr. 
Chermeidei  in  his  leoture  on  the  trial  and  acquittal 
of  the  Settti  Bishqis. 

In  i$88»  a  faiU  was  drawn  up  and  prepared  to  be  laid 
befcNPe  the  yarliameiity  entitled  '*  An  act  for  granting  of 
libep^.  of  Oonseienee,  without  imposing  of  oaths  and 
tfl0ts^'V4ml  before  any  parliamentary  steps  were  taken 
in  the  matter,  the  king>  on  the  d7th  of  April,  thought 
fit  to  repuUish  his  declaration  of  indulgence,  and  im- 
nedifltely  thereupon  i4[»peared  the  following  announce- 
ment ia  the  Gaaette  >^ 

«'  At  the  Court  at  Whitehall,  May  4th. 

"It  is  this  day  ordered,  by  his  majesty  in  council,  that 
his  majesty's  late  gracious  declaration,  bearing  date  the 
'27th  of  April  last,  be  read  at  the  usual  time  of  divine 
service,  on  the  20th  and  27th  of  this  month,  in  all 
churches  and  chapels,  within  the  cities  of  London  and 
Westminster,  and  ten  miles  thereabout:  and  upon  the 
3rd  and  10th  of  June  next,  in  all  other  churches  and 
chapels  throughout  this  kingdom.  And  it  is  hereby 
further  ordered,  that  the  right  reverend  the  bishops 
cause  the  said  declaration  to  be  sent  and  distributed 
throughout  their  several  and  respective  dioceses  to  be  read 
accordingly." 

This  was  a  blow  well  struck — well  struck,  that  is,  if 
it  should  prove  successful ;  but  if  not,  then  most  disas- 
trous for  the  striker,  as  the  event  shewed  beyond  a  doubt. 
Every  eye  in  England,  Churchman's,  Nonconformist's, 
Eomanist*s,  must  needs  be  fixed  upon  the  Bishops  of 
the  Church :  the  breathless  anxiety  of  a  whole  nation 
awaited  their  decision,  and  the  decision  must  be  speedy, 
that  is,  if  we  remember  the  difficulties  which  then  im- 
peded communication^  and  seemed  likely  to  i^i^\\xdi^  ^ 
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veady  concert  bkwMn  the  pnlfttes.  The  eleigf  of  Lon- 
don in  aK)e6  daj8  enjoyed,  esa  boiij,  a  great  nputtdon 
for  worth  and  leaming.  Foviler  and  Patrick,  StiUing- 
fleet,  Sherlodi,  and  TiUotson,  were  of  theiT  Bomber; 
they  met  in  conealtation,  and  determined  for  their  part 
to  refuse  the  reading  of  the  king'r  deelanrtioo.  This 
resolution  they  made  hnowo  to  tho  afcbbishop,  who  had 
been  busy  in  the  meantinie  to  aoDBmoB  to  bai  eonncil  as 
many  of  his  brethren  as  it  was  possible!.  A  copy  of  the 
letter  which  he  despatched  to  diem  on  the  oecaeioit  is  pi^ 
serred  in  his  o?m  hand-writing. 

*'My  Lord, — ^This  is  only  in  nyown  name,  and  in 
the  name^  of  some  of  our  brethren,  now  hem  upen  dds 
place,  earnestly  to  desire  you  immediately  upon  the 
receipt  of  this  letter  to  come  hither  with  what  conve- 
nient speed  you  can,  not  taking  notice  to  any  that  you 
are  sent  for.  Wishing  you  a  pro^>erous  journey  and 
us  all  a  happy  meeting. 

''  I  remain  your  loving  brother.** 

On  the  19th  of  May,  a  meeting  took  place  at  Lambeth, 
where  there  were  present,  besides  Sancroft,  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon,  three  bishops,  Compton,  Turner,  and  White, 
together  with  Tenison ;  and  it  was  then  resolved  not  to 
read  the  declaration;  but  to  petition  the  king  to  dis^ 
pense  with  the  obedience  of  the  prelates,  and  to  entreat 
all  those  within  reach  of  London  to  repair  to  the  aid  of 
their  brethren  forthwith.  On  the  18th  another  meeting 
took  place  at  the  archbishop's;  the  proposed  petition 
was  drawn  up,  written  in  the  primate's  own  hand,  and 
subscribed  as  well  by  him  as  by  the  following :— Dr. 
Lloyd,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  Dr.  Ken,  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  Dr.  Turner,  of  Ely,  Dr.  Lake  of  Chichester.  Dr. 
White,  of  Peterborough,  and  Sir  Jonathan  Trelawney, 
of  BriBtoi^ 
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*'Thb  hnmUe  petition  of  WiUiam,  Arohbishop  of 
Canterbmy,  and  ol  divers  of  the  sufi&agan  biehopf 
of  tut  piofinoe  (now  present  witb  him,)  in  behalf 
of  theBssdyas  and  others  of  their  absent  brethren, 
and  of  the  deigy  of  th^  respeotive  dioceses, 
ImmUlj  sbaweth« — 
**l?h0l  the  great  aveisaness  they  find  in  themselTos 
to.tbediitKibiiling  and  pnUiahing  in  all  their  churdies 
your  9Hoe0^'s  lirte  declaration  lor  liberty  of  conscience, 
proeeadeth  neither  from  any  want  of  doty  and  obedience 
to  your  mMJeslj ;  our  holy  inother  the  Church  of  England 
being  both  in  her  pruioiplee  and  in  her  practice  un<}Ue«^ 
tMNMhij  kyal«  and  having,  to  her  great  honour,  been 
moss  than  onoe  puUioly  acknowledged  to  be  so  by  your 
gacMNia  mi^iesty;  npr  yet  frpm  any  want  of  doe  tender- 
ness to  Dissenters,  in  relation  to  whom  they  are  willing 
to  come  to  such  a  temper  as  shall  be  thought  fit,  when 
that  matter  shall  be  considered  and  settled  in  parliament 
and  convocation.  But  among  many  other  considerations, 
from  this  especially,  because  that  declaration  is  formed 
upon  such  a  dispensing  power,  as  hath  been  often  de- 
clared illegal  in  parliament,  and  particularly  in  the  years 
1602  and  1672,  and  the  beginning  of  your  majesty  h 
reign ;  and  is  a  matter  of  so  great  moment  and  conse- 
quence to  the  whole  nation,  both  in  Church  and  State, 
that  your  petitioners  cannot  in  prudence,  honour',  or 
conscience,  so  far  make  themselves  parties  to  it,  as  the 
distribution  of  it  all  over  the  nation,  and  the  solemn 
publication  of  it  once  and  again,  even  in  God  s  house 
and  in  the  time  of  His  Divine  Service,  must  amount  to, 
in  common  and  reasonable  construction. 

"And  your  petitioners  will  ever  pray.' 

The  petition  once  drawn  up  and  signed,  there  was 
no  trace  of  hesitation  or  delay  visible  in  the  conduct  of 
the  bishops.  Sancroft,  who  as  we  have  already  stated, 
had  the  honour  to  he  under  the  king's  especial  d\%^\^v 
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sure,  for  hiATing  denied  to  (he  BebMadtitoal  Gommistton 
the  sanction  of  bii  venerable  name,  was  uftablejke  appear 
at  court,  indeed  bad  been  ibr  two  jeara  forbidden  so  to 
do.— (See  JJ^e  of  Bmikop  Om^ipkm.)^BtA  th»  other  six 
enbscribers  prooeeded  atonoe  to'aeek  an  <  interriew  from 
the  king,  in  order  to  present  their  pelitioti.  Of  this 
inteiTiew  no  better  aeeodnt  can  be  gifta  than  that  which 
is  printed  amongst  the  other  MS8.  of  the  andlbishop, 
of  which  the  origpnals  are  in  the  Bodleian  Library, 
at  Oxford. 

In  the  evening  of  the  tane  ds^,  the  petition  being 
finished,  all  the  subscribers,  ezoept  the  archbishop,  who 
liad  been  forbidden  ^e  e^utt  j^)sosi  two  jean  befors, 
went  over  to  Whitehall  to  deliver  it  to  the  king.  In 
order  hereto  the  Bishop  of  St  Asaph  went  first  to  tiie 
Earl  of  Mfddleton^  principal  secretary,  in  the  name  <^ 
all  the  rest,  to  desire  his  assistance  for  the  introducing 
them  to  his  msjestj ;  but  he  bad  been  sick  for  a  fort* 
night  before,  and  so  confined  to  his  chamber.  Then 
St  Asaph,  (his  brethren  staying  at  the  Earl  of  Dart- 
mouth's house,)  went  and  made  the  like  application  to 
the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  desiring  him  to  peruse  the 
petition,  and  acquaint  his  majesty  with  it,  that  he  might 
not  be  surprised  at  the  delivery  of  it ;  and,  withal,  to 
beseech  his  majesty  to  assign  the  time  and  place,  when 
and  where,  they  might  all  attend  him,  and  present  this 
petition.  The  earl  refosed  to  inspect  the  petition,  but 
went  immediately  and  acquainted  the  king  with  their 
desire,  and  they  were  presently  thereupon  brought  to 
the  king  in  his  closet  within  his  bed-chamber,  when  the 
Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  with  the  rest  (all  being  upon  their 
knees,)  delivered  their  petition  to  his  majesty.  The 
king  was  pleased  (at  first)  to  receive  the  petitioners  and 
their  petition  very  graciously,  and  upon  the  first  opening 
of  it  to  say,  This  is  my  Lord  of  Canterbury's  own  hand  ? 
to  whi^h  the  bishops  replied,  Ytfs,  sir,  it  is  his  own  hand. 
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But  the  InBg  hanng  read  it  ovw,  and  then  folding  it  up, 
said  thus,  or  to  this  effect : —  ^ 

**  King.— This  is  a  great  aorprise  to  me :  here  are 
strangs  woRb.  I  did  not  expect  this  from  jou.  This 
is  a  standard  of  rebellion. 

**  Bt.  Aiiphi  and  iMm^e  of  the  rest,  replied,  that  they 
had  adfMatnred  their  Mtos  for  his  majesty,  and  wonld 
lose  the  last  drop  of  their  blood  rather  than  lift  a  finger 
agiinsthim.  "   ' 

**  Kiikg,-r^I  tell  yen  this  is  a  standard  of  rebellion.  I 
nefer  aiwlsaeh  an  iaddress. 

«*  Brfol6l  (fidling  dotm  upon  his  knees)  said,  Rebellion  I 
1^,  i  hee^b  ^yoiir  majesty,  do  not  say  so  hard  a  thing 
of  us.  For  God*s  sake  do  not  belicTe  we  are,  are  can  be, 
guilty  of  a  rebellion.  Tis  imposible  that  I  or  any  of  my 
fkmily  should  be  so.  Tour  majesty  cannot  but  remember 
that  you  sent  me  down  into  Oomwall  to  quell  Monmouth's 
rebel] ioD,  and  I  am  as  ready  to  do  what  I  can  to  quell 
another,  if  there  were  occasion. 

"  Chichester. — Sir,  we  have  quelled  one  rebellion,  and 
will  not  raise  another. 

"  Ely. — We  rebel,  sir !  We  are  ready  to  die  at  your 
feet. 

"  Bath  and  Wells. — Sir,  I  hope  you  will  give  that 
liberty  to  us  which  you  allow  to  all  mankind. 

"  Peterborough. — Sir,  you  allow  liberty  of  conscience  to 
all  mankind ;  but  really  this  declaration  is  against  our 
conscience. 

••  King. — I  will  keep  this  paper.  Tis  the  strangest 
address  I  ever  saw ;  it  tends  to  rebellion.  Do  you  ques- 
tion my  dispensing  powers  ?  Some  of  you  have  printed 
and  preached  for  it  when  it  was  for  your  purpose. 

"  Peterborough. — Sir,  what  we  say  of  the  dispensing 
power  refers  only  to  what  was  declared  in  parliament. 

"  King. — The  dispensing  power  was  never  questioned 
by  the  Church  of  £ngland. 

"St.  Asaph. — It   was  declared   against  In.  lYi^  ^t^V 
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which  was  called  by  jour  mfgea^ 

"  King.— {InsUtiDg  upon  the  tondanej  of  the  potitkm 
to  rebeUioo)  said*  He.woidd  haivd.  hia  dftdaration  poUk 
lished.  I 

"  B.  mi  W.-^We  are  bomid  to  ioar  Ogi  and  boDonr 
the  king.  We  deriie  lo  do  hoth i  weirili  heooor  you, 
we  must  fear  Oedi.     i 

<*  King. — ^Is  this  what  I  ha?e  deserved,  who  liafe  sup- 
ported the  Church  of  England,  and  wiB  euj^Mrl  it?  I 
will  remember  you  that  have  ogDjsd  ithia  pspoTt  {  will 
keep  this  piqper ;  I  willaet  pail  with  it»  I  did  not  eqieet 
this  from  you;  eq^eeidly  someef  you.  I  will  he  obeyed 
in  publishing  my  deolaratien. 

fi.  and  W>— Ood's  will  be  done. 
King.— What's  that? 

B.  and  W. — €k)d*s  will  be  done,  and  so  said  Peter- 
borough. 

'*  King. — If  I  think  fit  to  alter  my  mind,  I  will  send 
to  you.  God  hath  given  me  this  dispensing  power, 
and  I  will  maintain  it.  I  tell  you  there  are  seven 
thousand  men,  and  of  the  Ghurch  of  England  too,  that 
have  not  bowed  their  knees  to  Baal. 

"  This  is  the  sum  of  what  passed ;  as  far  as  the 
bishops  could  recollect  it ;  and  this  being  said  they  were 
dismissed." 

The  same  night  the  petition  was  printed  and  drou- 
Isted ;  by  whom  it  is  not  known,  certainly  not  by  the 
bishops  themselves;  but  all  London  and  all  England 
soon  knew  that  the  Ghurch  and  the  Crown  were  fairly 
confronted.  The  bishops  had  parried  the  blow,  and  the 
king  must  either  strike  again  or  tacitly  allow  himself  to 
be  defeated.  As  for  the  declaration  and  the  order  to 
read  it  in  the  churches,  they  were  waste  paper;  the 
chief  efifoct  produced  by  this  publication  being  this,  that 
BtaterMnd  all  the  wiser  and  tniat  of  his  Nonconformist 
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brotbren,  tdok  oeeation  to  use  the  granted  indulgence  of 
preaching  to  thank  and  to  extol  the  bishops  for  their 
detmniiiation.  In  London,  four  only  of  the  parochial 
deigf  Qoold  be  found  to  read  it — in  all  England  not 
abofe  two  hundred,  out  of  a  body  of  ten  thousand, 
would  do  80 ;  and  in  the  diocese  of  Durham,  Bishop 
C^raur,  mctmimte  4d  the  king's,  is  said  to  hare  suspended 
naailf  two  hundred  of  his  clergy  for  refhsing  to  read  to 
their  people  the  ffoyal  declaration.  Even  in  those  few 
dmrdiMr  where  the  leading  was  attempted,  the  congio- 
girtiona  tn^  ski&ny  eases  rose  and  left  the  churches  so  soon 
as  tiia  firsi  w<»ds  wtre  pronounced.  Sodi  was  the  case 
at  WtBtminster  Abbey,  where  Sprat,  the  Bishop  of 
Bochealer,  officiated  as  dean,  and  could  scarce  hold  the 
paper  in  hand  for  trsmbling.  At  Whitehall  it  was  read 
by  a  dioriiBter,  for  want  of  a  better;  at  Sergeant's  Inn, 
the  chief  justice  desiring  it  to  be  read,  the  clerk  signifi- 
cantly declared  that  he  had  forgotten  it.  Similar  scenes 
were  enacted  upon  the  second  of  the  two  appointed  Sun- 
days. On  that  day,  however,  the  27th  of  May,  the  king 
had  taken  his  resolution,  and  late  in  the  evening  a  king's 
messenger  arrived  at  Lambeth  to  serve  upon  the  arch- 
bishop a  summons,  by  which  he  was  required  to  appear 
before  his  majesty  in  council,  on  the  eighth  of  June, 
to  answer  for  a  misdemeanor ;  a  similar  summons  was 
served  at  once  upon  such  others  of  the  right  reverend  peti- 
tioners as  were  then  in  London,  and  despatched  after 
the  absent  ones  into  their  several  dioceses. 

On  the  day  appointed,  about  five  in  the  evening,  the 
whole  seven  attended  at  Whitehall,  and  upon  being  ques- 
tioned by  the  chancellor  and  the  king  as  to  the  genuine* 
neaa  of  the  petition,  whether  it  was  indeed  in  the  arch- 
bishop's hand,  they  at  first,  acting  upon  the  advice  of 
their  counsel,  were  unwilling  to  be  explicit  in  answer. 
The  archbishop  addressed  himself  to  James  and  said, 
^*  Sir,  I  am  called  hither  as  a  criminal,  which  I  never 
was  before  in  mj  life,  and  little  thought  1  e^ei  %\vQV3\iaL 
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be,  and  mpffiiWy  htion  jmt  a^JHlf ;  b«t  nee  it 
is  m J  QBluippiiieM  to  be  so  fli  ttie  tine^  I  bope 
joor  migeety  wfli  nol  be  offBaMl  Ibet  I  em  en- 
tioufl  of  eaewering  qneetioBB.  Ho  eun  ie  obliged  to 
enewer  queetione  tbet  mej  tend  lo  Ae  eecmiiig  of 
bimeelfl'' 

Hie  migee^  celled  tbk  dueeneiy*  aad  hofod  he  iPooU 
not  denj  hie  hend ;  iHienopon  lAojd,  of  St  Aeeph, 
nfged  that  ell  dinnee  el  ell  ChiieHan  clwiwiMe  wm 
egieed  in  eDowing  m  men  in  thev  dvcnnMlenece  to 
rafose  en  enewer.  StiU  the  king  pieeeed  Idt  one.  end 
et  leet,  the  primete  eeid,  tfaet  if  he  give  one  it  moit 
be  et  th»  king*e  OKptete  oemmend,  **  traeting  to  jeor 
niigeety*B  joetioe  end  geneioeitf  tbet  we  diell  not  wattx 
Sat  our  obedience.**  The  king  leftieed  thm  to  gite  ea 
expreee  comnumd*  and  the  chaneelleir  bade  them  thee 
to  withdraw;  they  did  eo  for  a  abort  time,  and,  upon 
their  return,  wer^  commanded  ezpreeely  bj  Jamea  to 
answer,  and  then,  conceinng  their  condition  to  be 
allowedf  they  owned  the  petition.  Again  they  wero 
bidden  to  withdraw,  and  a  tliird  time  were  summoned 
into  the  royal  presence  for  the  purpose  pf  being  told 
bj  Jeffreys  that  they  should  be  proceeded  against  **  with 
all  fairness,  so  he  was  pleased  to  say,  in  Westminster 
Hall;  they  were  then  desired  to  enter  into  reoogni- 
zancee ;  but  to  this  also,  by  the  advice  given  beforehand 
to  them  by  eminent  counsel,  they  ol^ected ;  and  although 
the  archbishop  professed  himself  and  his  brethren  ready 
to  appear  and  answer  whensoever  they  should  be  called 
upon,  neither  the  king  nor  the  chancellor  upon  that 
occasion,  nor  the  Earl  of  Berkeley,  who  afterwards 
endeavoured  to  alter  their  determination,  could  prevail 
U^n  them  to  disregard  their  determination,  could  pre- 
vail upon  them  to  disregard  their  counsers  advice. 
The  key  to  their  conduct  on  this  occasion  is  to  be  found 
in  a  letter  from  the  Bishop  of  Ely  to  the  primate  which 
runs  as  /oJlows :— 
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"  El  J  House,  Friday  mom. 
iAT  it  pleaae  your  grace, — ^We  spent  much  time 
might  with  our  ablest  and  kindest  advisers,  who 
inanimous  in  their  opinion,  that  we  should  by  no 
8  answer  particular  questions,  but  keep  to  the 
ala;  what  are  the  matters  of  misdemeanour  against 
md  desire  a  copy  of  our  charge.  Two  of  our  num- 
bad  a  long  discourse  (eren  *till  past  eleven  at 
)  with  Sir  R.  £(awry,  from  whom  we  received  more 
iction  than  from  idl  the  rest  That  Conference  is 
led  up  in  the  enclosed  half  sheet  of  paper,  and 
aeaaures  of  answering  are  set  down  to  us.  The 
papers  are  the  minutes  out  of  the  counseFs  book 
y  Lord  Lovelaoe's  case.  All  our  wise  friends  are 
)  mind  that  we  should  give  no  recognizances.  We 
attend  your  grace  between  two  and  three.  (Cum 
Your  grace's  most  obedient  servant, 

"Fra.  Ely." 

e  next  step  was  taken  bj  the  king :  the  bishops  were 

litted  to  the  Tower,  by  a  warrant  which  fourteen 

councillors  subscribed,  and  at  the  same  time  an 

in  council  (signed  by  nineteen  hands,   amongst 

1  is  observable  that  of  Father  Peter  the  Jesuit)  was 

d  for  their  prosecution  by  the  law  officers  of  the 

1  in  the  court  of  King's  Bench. 

iver,  perhaps,  if  we  except  the  day  on  which  these 

illustrious  and  venerable  accused  were  taken  from 

prison  to  the  Justice-hall  at  Westminster,  never 

the  banks  of  lordly  Thames  the  theatre  of  such  a 

t,  as  they  displayed,  when  these  reverend  champions 

nation's  and  a  church's  liberties  embarked  under 

rmed  escort  for  the  Tower  of  London.     You  might 

thought,  but  for  their  unwonted  attendants,  that 

prelates  were  pacing  in  solemn  procession  the  long 

n  isle  of  some  giant  cathedral  ;  for  on  the  river's 

3  a  countless  multitude,  forgetful  oi  the  ivo\^^  wv^ 
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riot  of  a  popular  displiy  of  iaeliiig«  kndt  in  lerereiiee 
to  lOcehre  with  prayeM  and  taan  Hie  digiufied  and  cdrn 
benedictUm  of  the  peraeootod  Ohnidiaien.  Nay,  IIm 
▼eiy  goaida  oaught  the  spirit  ol  the  ei«ird%  amotuMi,  te 
they  too  npon  knding,  knelt,  and  omred  111*  blaaamg 
of  their  priaoneia.  It  waa  a  aedenm  hour  too»  that  hoar 
of  landing,  it  waa  the  tune  ai  efoning  pr^vr,  andifOB 
the  bafge  that  brought  <ihaai,  the  biahapa  iMthwith  betook 
themselToa  to  the  Tower  Chapel,  wherev  by  a  ooinetdenee 
that  did  not  hal  to  atrike  the  minda  of  all  bmh,  thtf 
aecond  leaaon  for  the  efening  aerrioe  proved  to  be  that 
ehapter  of  8t  Paid,  in  whkh  theae  fitting  woida  eacar: 
'*  Giving  no  offenee  in  anything,  that  the  miniatiy  bt 
not  blamed ;  bnt  in  aU  things  approving  ontaelvea  at 
minist^n  of  God,  in  mnch  patienee,  in  aftietiona,  ii 
neeeasitiea,  in  distress,  in  stripes,  in  imprisonment* 

The  fifteenth  day  of  June  saw  again  npon  the  river  i 
band  of  prisoners  passing  in  solemnity  and  triumph  to 
their  trial.  A  writ  of  Habeas  brought  the  bishops  upon 
that  day  before  the  King's  Bench.  *'  Of  the  immense 
concourse  of  people,**  says  the  Pope's  Nnndo,  writing  to 
his  court  the  events  of  that  day — *'  who  received  them 
on  the  banks  of  the  river,  the  migority  in  their  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  were  upon  their  kneea ;  the  Arbh 
bishop  laid  his  hands  on  the  heads  of  such  as  he  oonld 
reach,  exhorting  them  to  continue  stedfast  in  their  ftdth ; 
they  cried  aloud  that  all  should  kneel,  while  tears  flowed 
from  the  eyes  of  many.** 

In  court,  the  bishops  were  attended  by  nine  and 
twenty  peers,  who  had  ofifered  to  be  their  suretiea  ia 
case  of  need.  Their  counsel  consisted  of  Sir  Francis 
Pemberton,  and  Mr.  PoUexton,  accounted  the  most 
learned  among  the  elder  lawyers.  Sir  Oreawell  Levina 
who  endeavoured  subsequently  to  back  out  of  the  duty 
of  their  defence,  but  was  compelled  by  the  attomiea  to 
proceed.  Sir  Robert  Sawyer,  Mr.  Trely,  and  Mr.  Someis, 
M  aiAD,  as  it  subsequently  proved,  of  superior  intellect 
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and  great  attaintneatB,  who  being  at  Cliftt  time  in  hU 
ihirty-eighth  j-ear,  was  jet  at  one  of  the  conntltstimMi 
held  upcRi  tbifi  matter  objected  to  as  a  perstHa  too  Toang 
Bud  too  obscure  to  be  retained  in  so  important  a  eaose. 
Thej  also  bad  the  benefit  of  Sir  John  Holt's  advioei 
a  distiuguished  lawyer  of  Gray's  Inn,  u'bose  name  does 
aot  appear  in  the  list  of  their  counsel ;  bat  who  was 
l8Comm«Dded  to  them  as  a  perBoii  both  able  and  desiioas 
to  serve  them,  by  Comptoa,  the  BuspoDded  Biaht^  <it 
London.  The  bench  was  as  unfavourable  to  tbeii  cause 
u  it  iraa  possible  for  it  to  be.  The  Loti  Chief  Jtistioe, 
Sir  Robert  Wright,  and  Mr,  Justice  HoUoway,  had  been 
placed  there  by  the  nnsorupulous  James,  to  betray  rather 
llian  to  explain  or  to  administer  uprightly  the  law. 
Allibone,  who  is  described  in  coutetaporarieB  as  an 
angry  Papist,  was  virtually  to  try  his  own  canee;  fsti 
his  seat  on  the  bench  depended  solely  upon  that  dis- 
penaing  power  of  the  king  against  which  was  in  effect 
directed  the  petition  of  the  bishops — his  spirit  too  waa 
Bubeequentlj  shown  by  bis  conduct  at  the  Croydon  aa- 
sizes,  whore  in  the  teeth  of  the  acquittal  pronounced 
upon  the  bishops,  ho  had  the  audacity  to  stigmatise 
tbem  in  his  charge  as  guilty  of  a  seditious  libel,  the 
very  accusation  which  had  been  pronounced  null  and 
void  in  the  court  in  which  he  himself  sat  upon  their 
trial.  One  impartial  judge  then  was  all  that  could  be 
counted,  it  was  Mr.  Justice  Powell,  whom,  for  bis  im- 
partiality, James  arbitrarily  dismissed  within  a  fortnight 
of  the  bishops'  acquittal. 

The  day's  proceedings  commenced  by  reading  the  writ 
and  return  under  which  the  bishops  were  brought  into 
oourt.  The  attorney-general  then  moved  that  the  infor- 
mation also  be  read,  and  the  bishops  be  called  upon 
to  plead.  To  which  their  council  objected  on  the 
ground  of  irregularity  in  the  warrant,  and  also  because 
the  bishops  being  peers  of  parliament  could  not  lawfully 
be  committed  for  trial — they  contended,  thexe{oi«,  \.\v%'t. 
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their  lordships  were  not  legally  in  ooart  The  bench  olfe^ 
ruled  both  olgections,  and,  after  three  hours  debating, 
it  was  determined  that  the  bishops  shonld  plead,  and 
that  without  delay.  They  pleaded  Net  ^mitif,  and  upon 
their  own  recognizances  (J6300  tiie  aichbisb(q[>,  iglOO 
the  rest)  to  appear  on  the  trial,  which  then  was  &iedi 
for  the  S9th  of  June,  they  were  enlarged.  Eyen  io 
this  stage  of  the  affur,  the  joy  of  the  pe<^le  seems  to 
have  been  unbounded ;  and  yet,  relying  upon  the  temper 
of  the  bench,  hoping,  perhaps,  to  tamp^  with  the  jniy, 
which  the  king  took  measures  to  efieot,  in  a  private 
interview  with  Sir  Samuel  Astry,  derk  of  the  crown, 
whose  business  it  was  to  form  that  body — the  court 
party  were  confident  enough  as  to  the  result  of  the  trial, 
and  the  ominous  words,  fines,  imprisonment,  suspension, 
found  their  way  into  the  talk  of  the  town. 

Again  the  appointed  day  came  round,  and  again  the 
unshaken  champions  of  the  nation's  and  the  Church's 
right,  came  into  court,  surrounded  by  admiring  friends, 
and  bringing  with  them  the  anxious  earnest  sympathy 
of  almost  all  their  fellow-subjects.  It  was  a  strange 
sight  for  those  who  could  remember  the  ties  which  some 
forty  years  before  had  bound  together  England's  bishops 
and  her  king — who  could  remember  how  Laud's  blood 
shed  upon  the  scaffold  had  been  but  precursor  of  the 
blood  of  Charles:  it  was  strange  for  them  to  see  the 
primate  and  his  brethren  stand  confronted  with  the 
legal  officers  of  James — to  see  the  prelates  of  a  Church 
which  counted  the  father 'as  her  martyr  arraigned  as 
seditious  Ubellers  by  order  of  his  Popish  son. 

But  in'  truth,  had  the  circumstances  of  the  case  been 
other  than  they  were,  had  the  question  to  be  tried 
involved  no  such  faaomentous  consequences  as  it  did, 
had  the  people,  had  the  Church  of  England,  nay  had 
the  whole  of  Protestant  Europe,  possessed  no  interest  so 
vital  and  so  deep  in  the  doings  of  that  day,  as  certainly 
was  theirs,  still  the  very  persons  of  iVie  c^m  and  dignified 
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aocosed  bore  with  them  such  character,  such  dignity,  as 
to  make  for  ever  memorable  the  day  which  heard  them 
triad. 

On  Ae  day  <^  their  final  trial  the  bench  was  filled  by 
^  men  mentioned  before,  Wright  and  Powell,  Allibone 
and  HoUoway.  The  king's  counsel  first  found  a  difiGi* 
cnllj  iXL  proving  the  hand-writing  of  the  bishops  who 
had  mtbscsribed  the  petition,  and  here  an  important 
witiiea8»  Blaithwaite,  clerk  of  the  privy  council,  was 
finreed  at  last  by  Pemberton*s  dose  questioning  to  ac- 
knowledge the  circumstances  under  which  the  bishops 
bad  owned  it  to  the  king;  and  though  no  promise  of 
his  majoBty  oould  be  adduced  directly  intimating  that 
he  aoce^vted  the  condition  of  impunity  attached  by  them 
to  their  oonfeaaion — still  it  was  apparent  to  all  men  that 
the  sovereign's  honour  was  tarnished  by  taking  advan- 
tage of  a  confession  made  as  theirs  had  been.  Then  the 
defendants'  counsel  insisted  much  upon  the  indictment 
being  laid  in  a  wrong  county,  in  Middlesex,  instead  of 
Surrey,  where  the  alleged  libel  must  needs,  as  it  was 
shewn,  have  been  written.  After  this  they  objected  to 
the  word  publishingy  reminding  the  court  that  the  petition 
was  presented  in  the  most  private  way  imaginable  to  the 
king,  and  to  no  other  person.  Hereupon  things  were 
drawing  to  a  close,  the  Chief  Justice  w^as  beginning  to 
sum  up,  when  he  was  interrupted  by  Mr.  Finch,  who, 
on  behalf  of  the  bishops,  asked  him,  whether  what  had 
been  said  concerning  the  writing  and  publication  was 
evidence  or  no. — **  For,"  said  he,  as  it  seemed  incau- 
tiously, "if  it  be  evidence,  we  have  other  matter  to  offer 
in  answer."  The  king's  solicitor-general  took  advantage 
of  the  interruption  to  send  for  Lord  Sunderland,  the 
president  of  the  council,  who  upon  the  18th  of  May  had 
presented  the  bishops  to  the  king.  The  bishops'  other 
counsel  were  dissatisfied  with  Mr.  Finch,  and  wished  the 
chief  justice  to  proceed  forthwith  ;  this  he  refused  to  do, 
and  an  hour  was  spent  in  waiting  for  Lord  Sutidi^tV^u^. 
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Vhen  he  CMme.  Ue  eride&oe  given  upco  mA 
fcillT  jtrnn  the  debrnr  of  fee  petition  to  tltf  In 
its  giving,  ibff  bifhopa  council  were  asked  wba 
And  now,  thsnka  to  Ut.  Fii 
I,  >B  we  must  call  it  n  ih 
9  Wgui  in  which,  with  equ&l  bo 
akm,  ths  JiAadintt"  advocates  disproved  tb 
aaditkiBS  tibellio^  broci^t  sgunst  their  c] 
which  to  the  nation  was  of  weightier  impart 
Ushed  beTood  doobt  the  illegnhtj  of  this  ' 
ftoaag  power,  the  ei^iM  which  had  w 
gmataat  mischieft  done  hr  .lunee  to  the  St 
Ohmtb  eommitted  to  his  kiagi;  care.  Wrig 
bone  charged  againal  the  bisbope  as  might  hi 
pecud.  Holkvaj',  cmuniy  to  expectation, 
to  speak  in  favoor  of  them,  for  which  he 
diagnw  of  Pwrdl,  who  manfuUj  maintain 
diargaa  of  libd  or  nditicB  wsra  ^ike  evidem 
againat  the  ri^t  nrerand  deffoidaiits,  and  g 
the  decbratioB  whidi  tbcrf  had  lefused  tc 
posed  in  the  king  a  power  of  dispeoBation 
the  lawB  ol  Britain.  All  night  the  jar 
conraltatiDn,  and  all  night  long  the  bish 
walcheil  anzionsly  the  door  of  the  room  in 
were  oonfined.  Next  momisg,  between  tl 
nine  and  ten,  the  Conrt  of  King's  Ben^  she 
70a  see  it  in  Hr.  Herhert'e  painting  of  tht 
waa  not  seven  men,  nor  seren  biaht^M,  bn 
that  awaited  then  the  sajing  of  the  jura's  fi 
Roger  Longlef ;  and  as  the  words  Mot  Goi 
from  that  foreman's  lips,  it  seemed  as  if  i 
had  caught  ap  and  was  pealing  them.  Yon 
said  a  crested  billow,  fierce  Imt  impotent, 
itself  in  glass;  fragments  against  some  I 
prond  rock  erect,  immovable,  and  that  slonj 
from  bi^  to  bay  the  echoing  coast  was  6< 
dlsoomfltsre. 
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This  important  historical  event  it  has  been  necessary 
to  give  at  length,  and  we  have  used  the  words  of 
Mr.  Glieftnside.  'It  is  referred  to  in  seyeral  other  lives. 
1%e  remainder  of  Archbishop  Sancrofb's  career  may  be 
biiefiytold.  He  felt  that  he  ought  to  be  a  leader,  and 
yet  mmt  have  been  conscious  that  he  had  no  strength  of 
mind^  to  lead.  He  was  an  excellent  martyr,  but  not 
fitted  Ibr  a  general.  In  the  subsequent  events  of  the 
Bevdkidon,  be  perceived  that  a  Revolution  was  neces- 
sary, Und  yet  hesitated  to  transfer  his  oath  of  allegiance. 
He  would  have  aiicepted  William  as  a  regent,  the  king 
being  pronounced  to  be  incompetent  to  reign,  but  he 
would  not  concede  to  him  the  name  of  sovereign.  For 
lefosing  to  take  the  oaths  to  William  and  Mary,  he 
was  muqpended,  and  at  last  in  1691,  deprived  of  his 
archbishopric.  He  retired  to  his  paternal  estate  at 
Fresingfield,  respected  by  all  but  the  political  zealots  of 
the  Revolution,  and  reverenced  in  history,  if  not  as  a 
great,  yet  certainly  as  a  good  man ;  who  boldly  defended 
his  Church  against  a  tyrant,  and  yet  rendered  even  to 
that  tyrant  the  allegiance  be  conceived  to  be  due  to  his 
legitimate  sovereign. 

At  Fresingfield,  his  native  place,  he  lived  in  peace 
and  happiness.  After  he  had  made  the  great  sacrifice 
he  had  to  principle,  the  natural  turn  of  his  mind  must 
have  been  to  justify  to  himself  the  line  he  had  taken, 
by  confirming  and  strengthening  that  view  of  things  on 
which  the  resolution  was  founded.  In  addition  to  this, 
his  more  free  and  unreserved  communications  after  his, 
retirement  were  principally  maintained  with  persons 
who  had  acted  on  the  same  views  with  himself;  and,  as 
many  of  these  carried  their  feelings  and  prejudices  on 
the  subject  which  divided  them  from  the  rest  of  the 
nation,  much  farther  than  he  did,  the  result  seems  to 
have  been  that  his  mind,  besides  being  confirmed  in  its 
approbation  of  the  part  which  he  had  taken,  gradually 
advanced  to  a  strong  conviction  of  the  error  and  even 
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muMnMB  ol  th»  part  Irimt  hy  JiUlem  nm,  m  we 
ihaU  find,  b»  wm  indiKMl  totfaiiik  atti  qpeflk  d  tko« 
d  the  pvel«te»  and  dkrff  i^ukniamdihe.'mEm  mA^  mai 
ware^  in  oosaaquenee  ijaotod,  aa  JonRBing^  tke  inaa  OfawA 
ol  Engkad,  wMle  lie  loafewd  vpaai.tlM  tsatwha  tRBBMoaad 
in  pooaaaaion  of  their  benefteae^  er  iraae  af|laiBtai  la 
ihoee  yaoaled  hf  th#  non-javara,  aa  temingi  an  apoaMa 
aiid  leb^lioHa  Chmalk  And,  under  Uui  InfluaDea  ot  Hm 
aame  feelhiga,  he  waa  At>  iadaeed  ta  taka  alepa  wlnafc 
no  liriend  to  lua  memoFf  oaB  jnatify  or  appawa,  ihr  lagf^ 
ing  the  lonndation  ol  a  pemMmenl  a^inam  hi  tba  Ghonh 
af>  England. 

The  flrat  meaavre  whieh  he  took  for  ttiia  pnipoaa  waa 
Hie  Ibamal  oanaifamaol  of  hia  aveh^iaaapalpowaia,  oo 
hia  fodring  ftam  the  aaa,  to  Ikr.  Uajd,  tlie  dapriaad 
Bishop  of  Norwich. 

The  instrument,  hy  which  he  appointed  Bishop  Uoyd 
hia  viear  in  aU  ecelesiaatieal  matters,  is  dated  from  hia 
•*  hired  honse,"  at  Freaingfield,  February  9tb,  ]6tl, 
rather  more  than  half  a  year  after  hia  departme  finam 
Lambeth.  He  styles  himself  in  it  '*  a  humble  minialw 
of  the  metropolitan  Church  of  Cantarbory.**  He  atataa 
that,  having  been  driven  by  a  lay  forca  from  the  bouaa  of 
Lambeth,  and  not  finding  in  the  neighbouring  aity  a 
placa  where  he  oeuld  eonveniently  abide,  be  had  ratirad 
afar  off,  aaeking  where,  in  hia  M  age,  he  might  real  hia 
weaiy  head :  and,  aa  there  remained  many  affura  of 
great  moment  to  be  tranaaeted  m  the  Ghuiehv  whioh 

«aould  be  moat  eonvenient)y  attended  la  by  one  naidant 
in  Louden  or  ita  vieii^,  he  tlMrefbro  appeima  him 
fBiahop  Lloyd)  hia  viear,  and  eommita  to  him^^  aO  the 
authority  belozifing  ta  hia  pkea  and  pentifteal  or  arobia> 
pi8C(^Md  office.  The  instrument  proceeda  "  whomooovar 
you,  my  brother,  aa  ooeaaion  may  require,  shall  take  and 
adjoin  to  yourself,  shall  cheese  and  approve,  confirm  and 
appoint,  all  those,  as  fkr  as  of  right  I  can,  I  in  like 

ajMooer  take  and  a4)oin,  chooM  axid  a.^Tt9««,  oonfirm 
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tad  ApfMHBt.  In  •  void,  «lutaeever  you  in  mattere  ol 
Hua  kind  maj  do,  or  think  proper  to  be  dose,  of  vbU- 
tnr  magoilude  or  Jescription  it  may  be,  ywi  are  OMifi- 
dendj  to  impute  to  me." 

The  iastroment  is  aiuious,  as  shon-ing  the  state  of  tke 
wchbtahop'a  feeling  ,at  the  time,  and  the  finBHeas  with 
nhieh  he  maintained  the  principles  ho  had  imbibed. 
Bishop  Llojd  contiaucd  to  act  under  thia  etKumismoB 
lill  the  da;  of  his  death,  but  with  so  mucb  muUob  sod 
pnidence,  as  to  give  as  little  umbrage  as  possible  to  tbe 
bisUi^  who  were  in  possession  of  the  sees. 

A  second  measure,  which  he  took,  or  at  leoat  in  whieh 
be  oojicurred.  slili  less  justifiable,  was  the  {vending  fiir 
a  regular  succession  of  noiyuring  prelates  and  mtQistsn. 
We  derire  our  principal  information  on  tins  asbgeet 
from  the  author  of  the  Life  of  Mr.  KeltlewH,  oae  trf 
ibe  most  eminent  nonjurors.  It  is  stated  thct  «t  aome 
period  within  tiie  two  or  three  first  yeara  after  tbA 
Kevolution,  probably  in  the  year  1691  or  1693,  tlw 
uiled  king  orJered  a  list  of  noi^uring  clergy  to  be 
■mt  ever  te  him ;  a  list  was  accordingly  made  out,  ai 
perfto*  as  could  be  procured  in  tbe  existing  state  of 
things,  conaidering  the  uDwillingnesa  whieh,  for  obvious 
reaaono.  many  muet  have  felt  to  have  their  names  to 
a  paai  is  snch  a  list.  Out  of  the  number  whose 
muMB  were  thus  sent  over,  it  is  related  that,  at  the 
request  of  the  nonjuring  bishops.  King  James  nominated 
two  (br  the  coDtinnanee  of  the  episcopal  succession,  the 
•ne  to  derive  his  spiritual  fnnotions  and  authority  from 
Aircbbufaop  Sancroft,  the  other  from  Bishop  Lloyd,  of 
Norwich,  tbe  eldest  suffiragan  bisht^.  The  two  ap- 
pointed wen  Dr.  George  Hiekes  and  Hr.  Thomas 
Wagiftaffe :  the  fonaer  was  eonsecrated  by  the  title  ef 
Svan^aD  «I  Thetford,  the  latter  by  that  of  Suf&agan  of 
Ipswich.  The  archbishop  died  before  their  consecration, 
and  his  archiepiscopal  functions  were  performed  on  th« 


occasion  by  tbe  Biskop  of  Norwich,  assisted  by  the 
nonjuring  bishops. 

His  death  occurred  on  the  94th  Noyember, 
The  piety  of  his  last  moments  was  in  keeping  wi 
whole  life.    Mr.  Needham  one  of  his  chaplains 
tions  a  few  particulars  relating  to  his  habits,  whi( 
given  as  illustratiye  of  the  maniiers  of  that  age. 
was,"  he  states,  "the  most  pious  humble  good  Ohi 
I  ever  knew  in  all  my  life.    His  hours  for  chapel 
at  six  in  the  mottling,  twelve  before  dinner,  three  i 
afternoon,  and  nine  at  night,  at  which  times  he  wa 
standy  present,  and  always  dressed.     His  usual 
when   it  was  not   fast  day,  was  two  small   dial 
oofifee,  and  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  for  breakfast;  at 
chicken,  or  mutton;  at  night,  a  glass  of  mum,  t 
bit  of  bread,  if  anything." 

Sancroft,  though  a  learned  and  laborious  scholar 
lished  but  little.  His  writings  are: — Three  Sen 
published  at  different  times,  and  reprinted  togetl 
1694,  8to.  His  few  other  publications  consist  c 
Latin  Dialogue  already  mentioned,  entitled  Fur  Pi 
tinatus,  sive,  Dialogismus  inter  quendum  Ordinis 
dicantium  Calvinistam  et  Furem  ad  Laqueum  dams 
Habitus,  Sec,,  1651,  12mo,  containing  an  attack 
Calyinism ;  Modem  Politics,  taken  from  Machiavel,  B 
and  other  modem  Authors,  by  an  Eye>witness, 
19mo;  A  Preface  to  Bishop  Andrewes'  Defence  o 
Vulgar  Translation  of  the  Bible,  of  which  Sancroi 
the  editor.  In  1767,  Nineteen  Familiar  Letters  < 
to  Mr.,  afterwards  Sir  Henry  North,  of  Milder 
Bart.,  and  which  were  found  among  the  papers  oi 
gentleman,  were  published  in  8vo.  His  numerou 
lections  in  MSS.  were  purchased  some  years  aftc 
death  by  Bishop  Tanner,  and  presented  to  the  Bod 
Library.— jD*oy(^.    Chmmide. 
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SANDEBS,  MIGHOLAS. 


KiOHOXiis  Bmjwmbb^  {$06  lA/e  qfJevM.)  Of  this  penon 
(he  ioiUoving  aoeount  is  giren  by  Jeremy  Collier.  He 
WM  bom  m  Surrey,  and  educated  in  New  College,  Oxford, 
niMie  he  was  Idng's  professor  of  canon-law.  When 
the  times  tamed  against  his  peisuasion,  he  retired  to 
Bome»  where  he  was  ordained  priest,  and  commenced 
doctor  of  diyinitj.  He  attended  Cardinal  Hosius  to 
the  Ootincil  of  Trent  And  here  by  disputing  and 
makisg  speeches,  he  raised  himself  a  considerable  cha- 
rabM.  At  kst  he  was  sent  Nuncio  into  Ireland,  which 
was  loiAed  on  as  a  hazardous  undertaking.  And  so  it 
pioTed ;  ior  upon  the  miscarrying  of  his  treasonable 
prtotiees,  he  was  forced  to  abscond  in  the  woods  and 
bogs,  where  he  perished  with  hunger.  This  Sanders 
was  a  desperate  rebel ;  his  business  in  Ireland,  as  Bish- 
ton,  who  published  his  history,  confesses,  was  to  raise 
the  natives  upon  the  government ;  or  to  speak  in  Kish- 
ton's  words,  to  comfort  the  afflicted  Catholics  who  had 
taken  the  field  in  defence  of  tbeir  religion.  Cambden 
reports,  that  his  pormanteau,  found  about  him  when 
dead,  was  stuffed  with  letters  and  harangues  to  animate 
the  Irish  in  their  revolt.  And  here,  amongst  other 
things,  he  gave  them  great  expectations  of  succours  from 
the  pope  and  the  King  of  Spain. 

His  death  occurred  in  1683.  He  was  the  author  of: 
"De  Origine  ac  Progressu  Schismatis  Anglicani,  Lib. 
III.,"  8vo,  which  was  published  from  his  manuscript, 
in  1686,  at  Cologne,  and  was  frequently  reprinted  in 
Catholic  countries.  The  manner  in  which  it  is  written, 
however,  justifies  the  severe  remark  of  Bayle,  that  it 
discovers  **  a  great  deal  of  passion  and  very  little  accuracy, 
two  qualities  which  generally  attend  each  other."  Bishop 
Burnet  has  noticed  a  vast  number  of  his  errors  and 
misstatements  towards  the  close  of  the  first  and.  ^ec^xA 
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parts  of  his  ''History  of  the   Reformation."    St 
also  wrote  a  treatise,   entitled  "  De  Clave  David, 
Regno  Christi,"  published  in  1588,  Ac./'  "De  Mi 
Quorundam  Tempore  Henrid  YIII.  et  Elizabeths, 
pubUshed  at  Cologne,  in  1610 ;  an  abusive  acconat 
*'  The  Life  and  Manners  of  the  heretic,  Thomas 
mer  ;'*  and  various  controyersial  treatises  which  are 
merated  in  Mareri.    BayU. 


SANDERSON,    BO  BERT.  • 

Robert  Sanderson  was  bom  at  Rotherham  in  Tori^ 
shire,  on  the  19th  of  September,  1587,  and  having  n* 
ceived  his  primary  education  at  the  Grammar  Scfaod 
of  Rotherham,  he  proceeded  to  Lincoln  College,  Oxford. 
Here  he  was  distinguished  for  his  industry  as  well  as 
for  his  genius,  and  as  regards  religion  he  tells  us  in 
the  preface  to  his  Sermons,  1057,  "I  bad  a  desire  I 
may  truly  say,  almost  from  my  very  childhood,  to  under- 
stand as  much  as  it  was  possible  for  me,  the  bottom  ol 
our  religion  ;  and  particularly  as  it  stood  in  relation  bott 
to  the  Papists,  and  (as  they  were  then  styled)  Puritans 
to  inform  myself  rightly,  wherein  consisted  the  tru( 
differences  between  them  and  the  Church  of  England 
together  with  the  grounds  of  those  differences :  for  i 
could  even  then  observe  (which  was  no  hard  matter  t( 
do),  that  the  most  of  mankind  took  up  their  religioi 
upon  trust,  as  custom  or  education  framed  them  rathe 
than  choice." 

At  the  university  he  generally  devoted  eleven  hours 
day  to  study ;  by  which  industry  he  was  enabled  at  ai 
early  period  of  life  to  go  through  the  whole  course  c 
philosophy,  and  to  obtain  an  intimate  acquaintance  wit 
all  the  classical  authors.  From  most  of  these  he  mad 
large  extracts  ;  and  he  also  drew^  up  indexes  to  ther 
for  his  private  use,  either  in  a  kind  of  Journal,  or  ii 
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the  beginning  and  end  of  each  book.  The  same  assi- 
duity he  continued  to  practise  during  the  whole  of  his 
Kfe,  not  onlj  ayoiding,  but  perfectly  hating  idleness,  and 
esraejBtly  advising  others  to  *'  be  always  ^mished  with 
SDnneiwhat  to  do,  as  the  best  way  to  innocence  and  plea- 
sure.'* In  1606,  he  was  elected  fellow  of  his  college; 
and  in  the  follofdng  year  he  proceeded  M.A.  In  1608, 
be  was  chosen  reader  of  logic ;  and  he  discharged  the 
duties  of  that  appointment  with  such  ability,  that  he 
was  recbosen  to  it  during  the  succeeding  year.  He 
also  distinguished  himself  greatly  in  the  capacity  of 
college-tutor.  In  1611,  he  was  admitted  to  holy  orders. 
Two  years  after  he  was  chosen  sub-rector,  of  Lincoln 
CoUege ;  and  he  filled  the  same  office  in  1614  and  161 6. 
In  1615,  he  published  his  lectures  on  logic,  under  the 
title  of  LogicflB  Artis  Compendium,  8vo.  In  1617,  he 
took  the  degree  of  B.D. ;  and  in  1618,  he  was  presented 
to  the  Rectory  of  Wibberton,  in  Lincolnshire :  this 
living  however,  he  resigned  in  the  following  year,  on 
aeoount  of  the  unhealthiness  of  the  situation ;  and  about 
the  same  time  he  was  collated  to  the  Rectory  of  Boothby 
Pannell,  in  the  same  county. 

Here,  observes  Isaac  Walton,  in  bis  quaint  and  plea- 
sant style,  he  was  so  happy  as  to  obtain  Anne,  the 
daughter  of  Henry  Nelson,  bachelor  in  divinity,  then 
Rector  of  Haugham,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln  (a  man  of 
noted  worth  and  learning.)  And  the  giver  of  all  good 
things  was  so  good  to  him,  as  to  give  him  such  a  wife  as 
was  suitable  to  his  own  desires ;  a  wife,  that  made  his 
life  happy  by  being  always  content  when  he  was  cheer- 
ful ;  that  was  always  cheerful  when  he  was  content ;  that 
divided  her  joys  with  him,  and  abated  of  his  sorrow,  by 
bearing  a  part  of  that  burden ;  a  wife,  that  demonstrated 
her  affection  by  a  cheerful  obedience  to  all  his  desires, 
during  the  whole  course  of  his  life ,  and  at  his  death 
too  ;  for  she  outlived  him. 

And  in  this  Boothby  Pannel  he  either  found  or  made 
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their  assent  to  what  he  taught  was   tes 
conformity  to  his  doctrine,  as  declared  ti 
loved  him.     For  it  may  be  noted  he  ¥ 
**  That  without  the  last,  the  most  e?idec 
as  from  an  enemy,  or  an  evil  liyer)  either 
at  least  the  less)  efieetaal;  and  usually 
than  convince  the  hearer." 

And  this  excellent  man,  did  not  thinl 
chaiiged  by  only  reading  the  Churoh-prayei 
preaching,  and  administering  the  sacramen 
but  thought  (if  the  law,  or  the  canons 
ei\join  no  more,  yet)  that  God  would  requii 
the  defectiye  law  of  man*s  making,  can  or 
eyen  the  performance  of  that  inward  la^ 
migh^  God  hath  imprinted  in  the  cons* 
good  Christians,  and  inclines  those  whom 
perform,    fie  considering  this,  did  therefi 
law  to  himself  practising  not  only  what  th< 
but  what  his  oonscience  told  him  was  i 
recomoiling  difierenoes,  and  preventing  la 
in  his  parish  and  in  the  neiflbh/^**-^'  ^ 
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1  hearts  shall  call  us  to  a  strict  account  as  well  for 
eTil  we  have  done,  as  the  good  we  have  omitted; 
donemher  we  have  comforted  and  been  helpful  to  a 
3ted  or  distressed  family. 

Mm  after  he  was  made  a  prebendary  of  the  Collegiate 
reh  of  Southwell.  In  16^5,  he  was  chosen  one  of 
clerks  in  Convocation  for  the  Diocese  of  Lincoln; 
be  was  also  in  all  the  subsequent  Convocations 
tug  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  In  1629»  he  was  in- 
led  into  a  prebend  in  the  Cathedral  of  Lincoln.  In 
1,  at  the  recommendation  of  Laud,  then  Bishop  of 
idon,  the  king  appointed  him  one  of  his  chaplains 
ordinary.  In  1688,  he  was  presented  to  the  Rectory 
Huston,  in  Leicestershire,  which  he  held  for  eight 
re. 

Lt  the  time  of  his  being  first  appointed  a  proctor  to 
ivocation,  the  vehemence  with  which  Calvinistic  pecu- 
ities  were  forced  upon  the  public  induced  Sanderson 
well  as  others  to  examine  the  subject ;  and  it  was 
ut  the  year  1625,  that  he  drew  up  for  his  own  satis- 
ion,  such  a  scheme  (he  called  it  Pa^  Ecclesice)  as 
n  gave  himself,  and  has  since  given  others  such 
isfaction,  that  it  still  remains  to  be  of  great  esti- 
tion. 

*  When  I  began, "says  he,  **  to  set  myself  to  the  study  of 
inity  as  my  proper  business,  which  was  after  I  had  the 
[ree  of  Master  of  Arts,  being  then  nearly  twenty-one 
rs  of  age,  the  first  thing  I  thought  fit  for  me  do,  was 
consider  well  of  the  articles  of  the  Church  of  England, 
ich  I  had  formerly  read  over,  twice,  or  thrice,  and 
ereunto  I  had  subscribed.  And  because  I  had  then 
t  with  some  Puritanical  pamphlets  written  against 
liturgy  and  ceremonies,  although  most  of  the  argu- 
nts  therein  are  such  as  needed  no  great  skill  to  give 
Lsfactory  answers  unto,  yet  for  my  fuller  satisfaction 
e  questions  being  de  rehus  agendis,  and  so  the  more 
table  to  my  proper  incVin&tion)  I  read  over,  with  «te^\ 
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iiauLULions  With  more  cauti 

otlierwise  I  should  have  done.     For  tha 

mended  to  me,  as  it  was  generally  to  all 

in  thos^  times,  asi  th^  best  and  peif<^ 

diyiiM^,  ipd  fiUe^  to  be, Im^  as.  n  gpo| 

stud  J  0^  thf^  iprofesi^ili    MdiiMe^Jp 
as  he  said,  my  expectation  was  not  at  all 

t!WUl>g  <^ t|io«^ Tnytjti^tkmt.    I|6an4.spl 
able  tz>  jud^t  ^9  method,  e^s^  ^e^ 
the  st^Je  gray^  aiid.  upiii^ted :  his  dqOiii 
part  oonfprm  to  St,  4Jigti6tipe*s ;  Iq  a  w^ 
wor]£,  vej^jr  elaboiat^,  and  uaeiuH  tp  the  Ql 
iQagQod.measiiBe;  ajpLdiOMghthavobeen,.] 
micji  mpf)^.  mi9fv4>  ^  the  honour  of  his 
g^Ye;n  sq,  mos^  rcfMataticm  t^  hlP;  ^^  .o' 
acknowledge  myself  to  have  reaped  great 
rea4pig  tfwept    Qui  aa,  for  the  que8;i<»i 
Bfpi^batjop,  EQ^^^.Oraoai.PaKBfveraqc 

aa  littlA  HotW  ««^  th«.  tJ^^i  ft"^  as  <rf  afl 
091(^14)164  in,  t(i9;b9pk^  b^tb  bopaufo  I  wm 
tp^gigriapeh  mte  t^oa^i  aa^pr^t^  a^d  beqaqi 
oe^viij^U^Qfpi.Vffmlit.fxQm  his 


)Mta  togetlMr  wquieMe,  ^^tMidtit  tkrotfbling  tayscflf  Htmy 
IntlMft  Aomt  idute,  in  thd  moie  <x>mmo&ly  irec^ed 
«|nilloiiib«om0miiig  toth  the^e  two,  and  the  other  pk)lnl8 
(tepgn^JMgeQttiiopbii;  ydtdn  Hie  SulikipBarian  way  ever, 
(wMdi  ieem^  to  Me  of  1i«  ^wo  &e  more  tEiodc^te,) 
MlaoBHA  aliid  «([i«eflilile  to  tlie  ifoodnesB  aind  Jmrtioe  x^ 
CM ;  fdr  'tbe  ingid  8ii|»iiipitoi<ia<i  dbotrittd  ooBld  Bevet 
ted  tfDf  *mtflrtiuniPie(iilt  in  i&y  thodghte,  from  i^rst  to 


'*  Ant  itt  i6M^  8  ilaiiiameint  being  oalled,  ^be»eifi  I 
VH  'dbwoii  otM  Of  (the  *d6ik^  ai  ilie  €olnvoGatioi^  !b^  the 
BieoM^  of  liiiipelDy  ^utiag  the  oontmnanee  of  thlit  par^ 
laittea*,  ^Moh'wm  «b6ttt  lotir  months,  oft  I  ^^elhember, 
thoM  wl»  sone  ezpecMion  thut  diose  AtudiiHtai  points, 
die  <oafy  foestibDi  ^iteiost  in  agitiition  at  thftt  ttee, 
diiiild  iiaxe  ^een  debsted  by  the  tl^rgj  in  the  €onvo- 
eatioin.  Which  oocasioned  me,  as  it  did  sundry  others, 
being  then  at  some  leisure,  to  endeavour  by  study  and 
conferenoe  to  inform  myself,  as  thoroughly  and  exactly 
in  the  state  of  those  controversies,  as  1  could  have  oppor- 
tunity, and  my  wit  could  serve  me  for  it.  In  order 
whereunto,  I  made  it  my  first  business  to  take  a  sur\'ey 
of  the  several  different  opinions  concerning  the  ordering 
of  God's  decrees,  as  to  the  salvation  or  damnation  of 
men :  not  as  they  are  supposed  to  be  really  in  mente 
dwindy  (for  all  His  decrees  ^are  eternal,  and  therefore 
co-eternal,  and  therefore  no  priority  or  posteriority  among 
them)  but  quoad  nostrum  intelligendi  viodum,  because  we 
cannot  conceive  or  speak  of  the  things  of  God,  but  in 
a  way  suitable  to  our  own  finite  condition  and  under- 
standing; even  as  God  Himself  hath  been  pleased  to 
reveal  Himself  to  us  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  by  the 
like  suitable  condescensions  and  accommodations.  Which 
opinions,  the  better  to  represent  their  differences  to  the 
eye  una  quasi  intmtu,  for  their  more  easy  conveying  to 
the  understanding  by  that  means,  and  the  avoiding  of 
oonfuaion  imd  tedious  discoursings,  I  reduced  iulo  ^^^ 
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lartlicr,  and  so  they  are  come  into  manj 

are  tbey  which  Dr.  Reynolds,  in  his  Ep 

Master  Barlee's  Correptory  Correction,  h 

ot    Haring  all  these  schemes  before  n 

80  as  I  might  with  ease  oompare  them  oi: 

an4  having  oonsidered  of  the  oonyeniec 

venienoes  of  eaoh,  as  well  as  I  eould,  .1 

a  necessity  of  quitting  the  Soblapsarian 

I  had  a  better  liking  before,  as  well  as 

sarian,  which  I  could  never  fancy."    Di 

Pacific  Discourse  of  God's   Grace  and  i 

1660.    Hammond*s  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  669 

worth  observing  that  this  collection  of  schc 

must  not  be  confounded  with  the  tract 

Isaac  Walton  under  the  title  Pax  Ecclesia 

ton  attributes  to  the  year  1625.      In  th 

plaiAy  that  he  still  retains  the  Sublapsai 

and  there  are  other  reasops  to  prove   tb 

are  not  the  same. 

In  1686,  when  the  court  was  entertain 

Sanderson  was  created  D.D.     In  1642. 
pointed  hitrt  »*w-:.-'' 
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nominated  one  of  that  body.      However,  he  declined 
taking  his  seat  amongst  them;    and  afterwards  he  re- 
liued^lo  take»  at  first  the  Corenant,   and  then  the. 
Engngement.    The  oonteqnehce  of  his  refusal  to  take 
tkftfQtfVMNu^'  was  the  sequestration  of  his  Rectory  of 
BflOtlihg^ /P«inilel«  m  1644;  but,  so  great  was  his  repu- 
ttAm.iom  pielj  Bsii.  learning,  that  he  was'not  deprived 
id  itfrHebad' the  principal  share  in  drawing  up  *'  The 
{{(MOW  of  the  University  of  Oxford  against  the  solemn  . 
Tiotjn^i  .-ittid^vciaaat,  the  ne^tive  Oath,  and  the  Ordi- 
naaoQUttaoikcerBing^  Disdi^ine  and  Worship;"  and  when 
Ibe  pcdiamea^  had'Sent  proposals  to  the  king  for  a  peace 
ia  .Cbonh  ^moA-  state,   his    miyesty  desired   that  Dr. 
SapAeirsoii,  ;with  tke<  Doetors  Hammond,  Sheldon,  and 
Modqrk^sbottld  attend  hikn^.and  give  him  their  advice  how 
farlM  iiliglift  with^  a  good  consdenoe  comply  with  them. 
Tbli  lefoesfe  was  at  that  time  rejected;  .but  In  1647, 
andiJbM^  whiiBii  his  majesty  was  at  Hampton  Court,  and 
Ui0T  lekifOCT Wight,  it?  was  complied  with,  and  Dr.  San- 
4MrsQi^/fcotli  preached  before  the  king,  and  had  many 
pobUe  and  private  cotiferences  ^dth  him,  from  which  his 
majesty  declared  that  he  received  the  greatest  satisfac- 
tion.    While  he  was  at  Hampton  Court,  by  the  king's 
desire  he  drew  up  a  treatise,  containing  his  sentiments 
on  the  proposal   which  parliament  had  made   for   the 
abolition  of  episcopal  government  as  inconsistent  with 
monarchy.       What   he   wrote    upon   this    subject    was 
published  in  1661,  under  the  title  of  Episcopacy,  as 
established  by  Law  in  England,  not  prejudicial  to  regal 
Power,  8vo.     In  1648,  Dr.  Sanderson,  on  account  of  his 
adherence  to  the  royal  cause,  was  ejected  from  his  pro- 
fessorship and  canonry  at  Oxford  by  the  parliamentary 
visitors,  and  withdrew  to  his  living  of  Boothby  Pannell  ; 
whence  he  was  soon  after  carried  prisoner  by  the  parlia- 
mentary  party   to   Lincoln,   for  the   purpose   of  being 
exchanged  for  Mr.  Clarke,  a  Puritan  divine  and  minister 
of  AUington,  who  had  been  made  prisoner  by  Itft  kv\i^^ 
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party.    This  exdiange  having  bwn  i^gmd  iipoii,  Dr. 
Sanderson  was  released  upon  articles,  bj  whidi  it  wai 
engaged  that  he  should  be  xestovsd  to  his  liTing,  md 
that  he  should  remain  theiie  imdistarbed. 
^   Here,  obsenres  Walton,  he  hoped  to  have  enjoyed  him- 
self in  a  poor,  jet  in  a  quiet  and  desired  privai^ ;  but 
it  proved  otherwise.    For  all  oomers  of  the  nation  were 
filled  with  Covenanters,  oonfusion,  oommitCee-nien,  and 
soldiers,  defacing  monuments^  breaking  painted  ^isb 
windows,  and  serving  eaeh  other  to  tfieir  aeveral  ends, 
of  revenge,  or  power,  or  profit;   and  these  eommittee- 
men  and  soldiers  yrexe  most  of  them  so  possessed  with 
this  covenant  that  they  became  like  those  that  were 
infected  with  that  dreadiiil{dagiie  of  Athens;  the  plague 
of  which  plague  was,  that  they  by  it  became  malidoinly 
restless  to  get  into  company,  and  to  joy  (so  the  histeriin 
saith)  when  they  had  infected  others,  even  those  of  their 
most  beloved  or  nearest  friends  or  relations;    and  so 
though  there  might  be  some  of  these  covenanters  that 
were  beguiled,   and    meant  well ;   yet    such  were  the 
generality  of  them,  and  temper  of  the  times,  that  you 
may  be  sure  Dr.   Sanderson,   who   though  quiet  and 
harmless,  yet  was  an  eminent  dissenter  from   them, 
could  therefore  not  live  peaceably  ;  not  did  he.     For  the 
soldiere  would  appear,  and  visibly  oppose  and  disturb 
him  in  the  church  when  he  read  prayere,  some  of  them 
pretending  to  advise  him  how  God  was  to  be  served  more 
acceptably;    which    he   not  approving,  but  continuing 
to  observe  order  and  decent  behaviour  in  reading  the 
Church  service,  they  forced  his  book  from  him,  and  tore 
it,  expecting  extemporary  prayers. 

At  this  time  he  was  advised  by  a  parliament  man  of 
power  and  note,  that  loved  and  valued  him  much,  not 
to  be  strict  in  reading  all  the  Common  Prayer,  but  to 
make  some  little  variation,  especially  if  the  soldiers  came 
tr  ish  him ;  for  if  he  did,  it  might  not  be  in  the 
him  and  his  other  friends  to  secure  him  from 
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taking  the  covenant,  or  sequestration :  for  which  reasons 
he  did  vary  somewhat  from  the  strict  rules  of  the  ruhric. 

Of  the  ^rajer  Book  he  told  his  friend  Isaac  Walton» 
'*  TlMt  the  H0I7  Ghost  seemed  to  assist  the  composers ; 
and,  that  the  effect  of  a  constant  use  of  it  would  be, 
to  melt  and  form  the  soul  into  holy  thoughts  and 
desii«8 :  and  heget  habits  of  devotions."  This  he  said  : 
and  '*  that  the  Collects  were  the  most  passionate,  proper, 
and  meet  elegant  comprehensive  expressions  that  any 
Ua^iiage  evelr  afforded;  and  that  there  was  in  them 
midi  piety,  and  that,  so ,  interwoven  with  instructions* 
that  ^ley  taught  ns  to  know  the  power,  the  wisdom,  the 
migeaty,  and  mercy  of  God,  and  much  of  our  duty  both 
ta  Him  and  our  neighbour;  and  that  a  congregation 
betoviiig  themselves  reverently,  and  putting  up  to  God 
these  joint  and  known  desires  for  pardon  of  sins,  and 
their  pndbes  for  mercies  received,  could  not  but  be  more 
pleasing  to  God»  than  those  raw  unpremeditated  expres- 
sioiis  winch  many  understood  not,  and  so  to  which  many 
of  tlie  hearers  coold  not  say  Amen/* 

For  some  years  before  the  Restoration  the  hand  of 
poverty  pressed  heavily  upon  Dr.  Sanderson,  but  he 
bore  all  his  afflictions  with  unrepining  resignation,  and 
continued  to  maintain  the  cause  of  the  suffering  Church 
with  vigour  and  courage.  He  hazarded  his  safety,  says 
Walton,  by  writing  the  large  and  bold  preface,  now  ex- 
tant, before  his  Sermons,  first  printed  in  the  dangerous 
year,  1655.  With  respect  to  this  admirable  treatise,  it 
is  to  be  wished  that  it  were  printed  as  a  tract  and  cir- 
culated, as  being  adapted  to  the  present  age  as  much  as 
to  that  for  the  benefit  of  which  it  was  especially  written. 
One  or  two  extracts  we  shall  make.  Having  declared 
that  he  preached  as  much  against  Popery  as  against 
Protestantism,  he  remarks  of  the  Puritans,  "  that  they 
preach  against  Popery,  I  not  at  all  mislike ;  only  I  could 
wish  that  these  two  cautions  were  better  observed,  than 
(as  far  as  I  can  make  conjecture  of  the  rest^  by  the  i^to- 
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ygttioD  of  what  huh  cooofl  to  mjr  knowledge). 
wnuQf  ttre.  b;  the  more  zealous  of  that  p&n?,  tiz. 
TbAt  they  do  not  through  igaonuioe.  pr^ndice.  o 
a|Ntai>cy,  c«ll  that  Popeij,  which  is  not;  and 
uoder  that  imtae  and  ootioD,  preach  against  it.  2. 
0x7  would  do  it  nth  the  l«aa  Qoise,  Bud  more  * 
It  ia  not  a  busiDew  netelir  of  the  tungs,  hot  reqi 
tituva  too  i  or,  to  use  their  own  metapbor,  let  ihem  M^ 
tLiok  thai  oastiiig  of  equibs  will  do  the  deed,  or  chti;giii| 
with  powder  alone :  that  will  give  a  crack  indeed,  mi 
niae  a  smoke :  but  uide^  the;  have  bullet  as  well  »■ 
powder  it  will  do  little  execution.  ' 
,  In  another  place,  alluding  (o  the  charge  brougbl 
against  the  Liturgjr  that  the  ceremonies  are  Papiab,  i« 
says  of  the  Puiitana  :  "  their  «^ink>n  is,  that  the  thiof 
enjoined  aie  popish  and  superstitious,  and  oonsuquentljr 
unlawful  to  L*  usod,  aad  Uiis  tlity  rciidi,-r  as  the  nison 
of  their  Qonconibnnity.  And  the  reason  were  oertainl; 
good,  if  the  ofttoion  were  tnw.  For  the  popiahneia  find 
unless  we  should  sae  out  a  writ  <U  Jmitnu  TtgtMtu,  it 
will  be  hard  to.find  out  a  way  how  So  bring  this  oontn- 
versj  to  an  issM,  much  leea  to  an  end,  the  term  buk 
been  BO  strangely  axtonded.  and  the  limits  thereof  (if  jet 
it  have  an;}  bo  moertaiu.  If  the;  would  be  entreated  to 
set  boonds  to  what  the;  mean  b;  Popish  and  Popei?,  \s] 
^Ting  u»  a  oertain  definition  of  it,  we  should  the  waojxt 
either  come  to  aome  agreement,  or  at  least  undentsnd 
ourselves  and  one  another  the  better,  wherein  and  ho« 
far  wa  disi^reed.  In  the  meantime  it  is  to  me  a  woo- 
der,  that  if  reason  would  not  heretofore,  ;et  the  sid 
wperience  of  the  ill  eansequents  so  visible  of  late  tiim 
should  not  have  taught  them  all  this  while  to  oousidet 
what  infinite  advantage  they  give  to  the  Romish  partj  to 
work  upon  weak  and  wavering  souls,  b;  damning  n 
many  things  under  the  name  of  Poperj,  which  ma;  to 
thair  understandings  be  Bu£ciently  evidenoad.  some  to 
Jl»e  b«w  used  h;  the  ancient  Christians  long  befon 
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popery  was  hatched,  or  but  in  the  egg,  and  aU  to  have 
nothing  of  superstition  or  Popery  in  them,  unless  every 
thing  that  is  used  in  the  Church  of  Borne  become 
th^refaj  popish  and  superstitious.  Nor  what  great  ad* 
vantage  they  give  to  our  newer  sectaries  to  extend  the 
name  yet  farther:  who,  by  the  help  of  their  new  lights, 
can  difloem  Popery,  not  only  in  the  ceremonies  formerly 
ondef  debate,  but  even  in  the  churches  and  pulpits 
wh^ein  they  used  to  call  the  people  together  to  hear 
them.  These  are  by  some  of  them  cried  down  as  popish, 
witk  ether  things  very  many  which  their  Presbyterian 
breChxiBn  do  yet  both  allow  and  practise;  though  how 
loi^  they  will  so  do  is  uncertain,  if  they  go  on  with  the 
work  d  leformation  they  have  begun,  with  as  quick 
dispaldi  and  at  the  rate  they  have  done  these  last  two 
Sevan  years.  The  having  of  godfathers  at  baptism, 
chniehing  tsi  women,  prayers  at  the  burial  of  the  dead, 
diydrm  asking  their  parent's  blessing,  ^.,  which  ior-^ 
merly  were  held  innoc^t,  are  now  by  very  many  thrown 
aside  as  rags  of  Popery.  Nay,  are  not  some  gone  so  far 
already  as  to  cast  into  the  same  heap,  not  only  the 
ancient  hymn  Gloria  Patri  (for  the  repeating  whereof 
alone  some  have  been  deprived  of  all  their  livelihoods) 
and  the  Apostles'  Creed  ;  but  even  the  use  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer  itself? — And  what  will  ye  do  in  the  end  thereof? 
And  what  would  ye  have  us  to  do  in  the  meantime, 
when  you  call  hard  upon  us  to  leave  our  Popery,  and  yet 
would  never  do  us  the  favour  to  let  us  know  what  it  is  ? 
It  were  good  therefore,  both  for  your  own  sakes  that  you 
may  not  rove  in  infinitum,  and  in  compassion  to  us,  that 
you  would  give  us  a  perfect  boundary  of  what  is  Popery 
now,  with  some  prognostication  or  ephemerides  annexed, 
(if  you  please,)  whereby  to  calculate  what  will  be  Popery 
seven  years  hence. 

"  But  to  be  serious,  and  not  to  indulge  myself  too  much 
merriment  in  so  sad  a  business,  I  believe  all  those  men 
will  be  found  much  mistaken,  who  either  nveasux^  Ibi 
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Frolestant  religion  bj  an  opposibou  to  Poperj,  ffl 
all  Popery  that  is  taaght  or  pracdswl  in  ihet 
Borne.  Our  godly  forefathers  to  whom  (undei 
owe  the  purity  of  our  religion,  and  some  of  i 
down  their  lites  for  the  deCeoce  of  the  eenw.T 
naother  mind,  if  we  may  frwn  whut  they  did,, 
ttiey  ihoiigbt.  They  had  no  purpose  (nor  ha 
warrant)  to  set  up  a  new  religion,  but  to  reft 
by  purging  it  from  those  innovations  whicfa 
tnne  (some  sooner,  some  later,)  had  miagkd  i 
eormpted  it  both  m  the  dootrine  and  worshi 
tfkg  to  this  purpose  they  produced,  witbout 
or  procipitancy,  freraly  and  adiisedly  as  ii 
tiii>es,  and  brought  tboJr  intentions  to  a  haj 
by  the  result  thereof  oootained  iu  the  A 
X^turgy  of  our  Church,  and  the  prefaces  thei 
fully  nppesr.  From  hence  chiefly,  as  I  cono 
t»  taloe  «uf  bert  soanding  whereby  to  judge  ti 
what  is  iMt,  to  bo  esteaned  Popery.  All  the 
thea,  held  bj  the  laodem  Cliurch  of  Rome 
either  oontniy  to  the  written  word  of  Qod,  o 
added  thereunto  as  necessary  points  of  faith, 
Chriatiaas  beliored  under  pain  of  damn&tii 
^oae  BupeistitioBS  used  io  the  worship  of 
either  are  unlawful  as  being  oostrary  to  tl 
being  not  contrary,  and  tberef>re  arbitrary 
farent,  are  made  esaentiala,  and  imposed  a 
parts  of  woEship:  these  are,  as  I  take  it, 
whereuQto  the  name  of  Popery  doth  properl 
Uarly  belong.  But  as  for  the  oeremoniee  i 
Church  of  Borne,  which  tibe  Church  of  Eng 
Beformatiou  thought  fit  to  retain,  not  as  • 
neoaasary  parta  of  God's  serrioe,  but  only  ai 
and  mutable  circumstances  attending  the  sam 
comeliDeBS,  and  odiflcatioo's  sake;  hon  it 
deaerre  the  name  of  popish,  I  so  tittle  under 
I  [irofen  I  do  not  yet  see  any  reason  why,  if 
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ksiiibanitbaB^fitita  barffntsuK^Bome  ether irftlipM 

rittdbWB  tban  bid  »Ma,  the  mi^t  nut  haya  Uirfnlly 
Mdtnft.ovwlqt'tlIe^t]iin9w  ntained  ihoqld  faave  bees 
looounted  popieh.  The  plain  LruLh  is  tiiis :  The  Ohanh 
of  England  meant  to  make  use  of  her  liberCf,  aed  the 
Isnftjl  power  she  had  (as  all  the  Cburchea  of  Christ  hn«i 
or  ought  to  have)  of  ordering  eccleaiostical  bSImtb  hew, 
jet  to  do  it  with  so  much  prudence  tmd  moderetioni  tlut 
the  world  might  see  by  what  was  laid  aside,  that  she 
acknowledged  no  mil^eclioD  to  [he  see  of  liome ;  and  b^ 
w^  IMP  ntainedv  tlut  abe  did  not  reoeds  from  the 
Ghonb  a£  Bdiim  out  at-  aay  qiirit  of  ooatndictioB,  bat 
■•  iMii onitatrwl  tbetennto  for  the  maintenai:ic»  of  her 
jbM  libtrty.  The '  number  of  oeremoniee  laee  a]M  then 
itBj.  great,  aod.  thej  tfaareby  burdoasome,  and  so  the 
■unber  Aoo^  fil:  to.  be  lenaoed.  Bnt  for  the  choiea 
nhiob  should  be  kept,  and  which  not,  that  was  wholly  Id 
her  power,  and  at  her  discretion.  Whereof,  though  ehe 
were  not  hound  so  to  do,  yet  hath  she  given  a  clear  and 
satisfactory  account  in  one  of  the  prefaces  usually  pre- 
fixed before  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer." 

It  is  curious .  to  observe  that  a  fact  continues  to  exist 
just  as  Sanderson  found  it  in  the  ITth  century.  He 
says,  "that  in  those  counties,  Lancashire  for  one,  where 
there  are  the  most  and  most  rigid  Prcsbyteriane>  (mean- 
ing Puritans)  there  are  also  the  most  and  most  zetdous 
Roman  Catbolies." 

The  Bestoratiou  found  Dr.  Sanderson  an  old  man. 
He  waa  reinstated  in  his  professorship  and  oanonry,  in 
August,  1660  ;  and,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  true 
fiienda  of  the  Church,  viae  included  with  Sheldon,  Mot- 
ley, and  others,  in  the  list  of  bishops  consecrated  in 
Ootebet  following. 

The  sea  chosen  for  him  was  that  of  Lincoln.  Ho 
possessed  it  about  two  years  and  a  half;  a  short  time, 
yet  loi^  enough  to  enable  the  Church  to  appreciate  his 
public  labours,  and  the  diocese  to  taste  hifi  m>)Lm%WL'Q!». 


liaraB  had.  ia  the  lust  reign,  bcstowe.l  a 
peiiso.  but  ivliich  haJ  hecn  ruined  in  ihc  cii 
after  disLinguisliing  his  biief  tenure  of  tl 
office  by  some  farther  proofs  of  his  liberality, 
in  JaiMiarf,  1663,  without  having  made  a 
for  hia  familj.  His  preparations  for  his  d< 
of  the  world  were  made  with  the  pious  se 
expected  from  the  previous  tenor  of  his  U( 
before  his  death  he  received  the  Church's 
pulling  off  his  cap  at  the  perfonnance  of 
eeryice  in  order  that  the  band  of  the  chapla 
in  it  might  rest  on  bis  bare  bead. 

Bishop  Sanderson  was  unquestionably 
ablest  of  our  English  divines.  "  That  bU 
weighed  man,"  it  was  said  by  his  contem^ 
mosd,  "conceives  all  things  deliberately, 
them  discreetly,  discerns  thii^  that  differ  e 
eth  his  judgment  rationally,  and  express 
clearly,  and  honestly."  A  profound  scholar, 
dime,  a  great  preacher,  a  matchless  casuist; 
and  oppression,  patient  and  courageous — ii 
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1647.  The  translation  of  this  work,  made  by  King 
Charies  I.,  was  printed  in  dvo,  in  the  year  1655.  3. 
^  Oonsiire  of  Mr.  Anthony  Ascham's  Book  of  the  Confa- 
riottt'iiid  Rdrolotions  of  Government,"  8vo,  1649.  As- 
ehaai  waa  Bnglish  resident  at  Madrid,  in  the  time  of  the 
Romp  Parliament.  4.  "  Thirty-six  Sermons  :  ad  aulam, 
cleram,  magistratum,  populum,'*  fol.,  1658.  Of  the 
diatotinlies  contained  in  this  invaluable  collection  of 
drrinitj*  several  had  before  appeared  separately,  and 
twelve  as  collected  into  a  4to  volume,  in  1682.  To  the 
eighth  edition,  printed  in  1689,  is  prefixed  the  interest- 
ing L^,  by  Walton.  5.  '*  De  Obligatione  ConscientisB 
PrsleotioneB,*'  4to,  1661.  6.  "  Episcopacy,  as  estab- 
lished by  law  in  England,  not  prejudicial  to  the  Regal 
P^wer,"  8vo,  1661.  7.  "Preface  to  Ussher's  work  on 
The  Power  communicated  by  God  to  the  Prince,  and  the 
Obedienoe  reqiiiied  of  the  Subject,"  4to,  1661.  8.  <*  Ar- 
tklea  of  Visitation  and  Enquiry  concerning  Matters 
Eoeleaiaatical, **  4to,  1663.  9.  ''Nine  Cases  of  Con- 
aeienee  lUffolved.*'  Several  of  these  had  been  already 
published  at  different  times.  8vo.  1678.  10.  "Bishop 
Sanderson's  Judgment  concerning  Submission  to  Usur- 
pers." Annexed,  with  other  tracts,  to  Walton's  Life  of  San- 
derson, 1678.  11.  "Discourse  of  the  Church,  &c.,  first, 
concerning  the  Visibility  of  the  True  Church  ;  secondly, 
concerning  the  Church  of  Rome,"  1688.  This  tract  was 
published  by  Dr.  Ashton,  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford, 
from  a  MS.  communicated  to  him  by  the  domestic  chap- 
lain who  attended  Bishop  Sanderson  on  his  death-bed. 

Dr.  Sanderson  is  mentioned  by  Brian  Walton  among 
those  learned  friends  who  assisted  him  in  his  Polygot 
Bible. — Works.    Isaac  Walton,    Cattermole. 
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Edwin  Sandys,  or  Sandks,  descended  from  VYie  ^'cv^\^t^. 

VOL.  nil.  p-  F 


J   yji    recerDorough.     He  en 

trines  of  the  Reformation  and  marriei 
of  Edward  VI.,  he  was  also  a  Prebei 
and  Vioe-chanoellor  of   the  Univenitj 
When  Dudley,  Duke  of  NortfaumbedaiM 
frf  Edw«i4  ^I.,  was  in  amis  for  the  aav 
Chrey,  he  mavehed  through  Cambridge 
:«ttaok  tha  'PriooBss  Maiy.     He  .persuac 
to  aMintain  liady  Jane's  title  in  a  Sen 
uniremty.    Dr.  Sandys  did  not  hesitate  t 
offiea  which  would  have  laid  the  new  qu« 
Jane  auoeeeded,  under  obligations   to   hi 
euladon,  how^fer,  fiiiled  by  the  success 
Df.  Sandys  found  himself  in  prison  in( 
in  n  palaeeL     He  contrived  to  escape  a 
Antwerp,  in  1654.    Finding  that  he  was 
at  Antwerp,  he   proceeded  to    Strasburi 
took  up  his  ahode  for  the  present,  and 
tionaUy  apent  the  most  gloomy  portion 
His  own  h^th  was  at  this  time  deepl; 
fcU  Mk  of  4  flux  (the  usual  concomitant 
and>aflUetions,)  which  oontiw^-'''  —  ' 
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iofnpber  tfaiDka,  the  time  did  not  pennit  him 
(Qj  deep  tioctare  either  as  to  doctrine  or  dis- 
xu  Gsoera  or  its  neighboure.  Within  five 
news  of  (jtieen  Mary's  death  arrived ;  and 
;  joTfuUy  feMted  by  Bui  linger,  and  the  other 
at  the  Swiss  Churches,  ho  returned  to  Stras- 
e  he  preacbed:  after  which  Grindal  and  he 
their  native  country  together,  and  arrived  in 
the  da;  o(  Queen  Klizaboth'a  coronntioa. 
lonth  of  March  following,  the  queen  and  her 
uint^d  him  one  of  the  nino  Protestant  divines 
D  hold  a  dbpuiation  against  an  equal  number 
lisii  clergy,  before  both  houses  of  parliament 
Dster.  He  was  alio  one  of  the  commifisioners 
(elected  to  prepare  a  new  litui'gy.  and  to  de- 
1  other  matters  for  the  reformation  of  the 
On  the  fllit  Deoember,  1&59,  he  was  ooDse- 
hop  of  Worcester.  When,  about  the  year 
as  detennined  that  «  nsw  tnuslstioii  of  the 
d  aflenrMds  Parker's,  or  ths  Bishops'  Bible) 
made,  Dr.  Sandys,  on  aecouot  of  his  great 
•  original  laogoages,  was  one  «f  the  bishops 
^>pouitsd  to  undertake  that  work,  and  be 
d  to  him  as  bis  portion  the  first  and  seoond 
Kin^   and  the  first  and  second  books  of 

rst  visitation  in  15€0.  five  or  six  priests  were 
to  him  for  living  in  a  state  of  concnbinage, 
ik  ocoasion,  on  that  account  to  dehrer  in  hia 
I  aermon  shewing  the  necessity  of  permitting 
many.  In  1670,  on  the  translation  of  his 
sdal  to  Xork,  be  sucoeeded  him  in  the  see 
I,  fmn  which,  in  1670,  he  was  translated  to 
the  removal  of  Grindal  to  Oanterbuiy.  In 
ibiahop  Sandys  resolved  to  visit  the  whole  of 
os^  8uoh  a  general  viaitatian  he  was  induced 
t  ia  said,  in  eonseqaenoe  of  the  complaints  of 
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Dr.  Bamea,  Bishap  of  GArUsle,  that  be  had  in  viin 
attempled  to  bring  the  clergy  of  hia  diocese  to  on  &W 
lute  confomiicy,  owing  to  the  iox  government,  which  had 
been  exercised  orer  them  by  hia  predecessor;  and  thst 
hiH  provinoB  abounded  in  Soo-confonuista.  whom  he 
could  not  reduce  to  the  established  orders  of  the  Church. 

lie  hud  muth  trouble  with  Whillinghnm,  Dean  o( 
Durham,  who  had,  in  the  unsettled  state  of  aduirt, 
obtained  the  prefeimeDt  without  hniDg  beos  otdaiuod. 
The  archbishop  was  delarmiDed  to  snfbroe  the  diaeipliM 
of  the  Cburcb,  tdtbougb  perhi^  be  had  as  little  regaid 
to  the  necessity  of  episcopal  ordinadoD  as  Whiningh«m 
The  Archbishop  of  York  was  indeed  more  of  a  praotietl 
partizan  than  a  divine,  and  aeema  ehieflj  to  bave  studied 
tbeoli^  as  necessai;  to  his  worl^j  advancement  He 
was  in  liis  heart  opposed  to  the  dootrine  and  diacipliM 
of  that  Church,  to  enfuroe  whieb,  in  order  that  he  might 
find  favour  witb  the  goveniinent,  be  was  barsh  and 
serere.  When  first  he  came  &om  abroad,  being  a  libenl, 
he  was  Btroi^ly  opposed  to  the  use  of  olerioal  habits, 
but  when  be  was  a  bishop  he  was  a  striot  enforcer  <i 
conformit;  upon  the  Puritans.  His  real  sentiments 
came  out  in  bis  last  will: — "  I  am  persuaded,"  says  be, 
"that  the  rites  and  ceremonies  b;  political  institution 
appointed  in  the  Church,  are  not  ungodly  nor  unlawful, 
hut  may  for  order  and  obedience  sake  be  used  by  a  good 
Christian — but  I  am  now,  and  ever  have  been  persuaded, 
that  some  of  these  rites  and  ceremonies  are  not  expedient 
for  this  Church  now ;  but,  that  in  the  Church  reformed, 
and  in  all  this  time  of  the  gospel,  they  may  better  be 
disused  by  little  and  little,  than  more  and  more  urged." 

Ue  has  the  bad  preeminence  of  being  the  first  English 
bishop  who,  by  bis  prudence  or  parsimony,  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  fortune  in  his  fiunUy,  which  has  justified 
their  subseqoent  advancement  to  a  peerage.  With  bis 
fiithar's  savings,  the  manor  of  Ombersley,  in  Woroeeter- 
£bir^  was  porahased  by  Sir  8unue\  Sandys,  the  eldest 
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^  *ioM  datoendantB,  mncB  emioUed  by  the  iuoaily 
ttill  reaudn  in  pomemkm  of  that  fair  and  ample 


^' 


^  hk  WIS  nndend  a  aoene  of  peipetoal  contention 
Iwftre,  in  which  he  had  nomeioas  enemies  by  whom 
qr  attempls  wen  made  to  rain  his  lepntation  and 
wmL  One  scheme  whieh  was  planned  with  this 
r  was  of  a  most  atrodoos  natoie.  He  quarrelled 
I  with  Pspists  and  Protestants^  with  the  deigy  who 
'  Oder  him,  and  with  his  brethren  on  the  episcopal 
k  He  seldom  kept  house  at  York  or  Soathwark, 
Evsd  in  ohscoie  manor  houses  on  his  estates,  to 
ladate  a  Ibrtnne  for  his  children.  Nevertheless,  he 
■stive  in  the  dischaige  of  his  duties  and  zealous  as 
Mdier.  He  died  in  1688.  Twenty  two  of  his  dis- 
MS  were  collected  together  in  1616,  and  printed  in 
^Ufg  6y  Whitaker.    Strype. 
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toniAX  Saratia,  who  was  honoured  by  the  personal 
idship  and  professional  confidence  of  the  illustriouB 
ber,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  few  details  can  be  given, 
sas  of  Spanish  extraction,  and  was  a  native  of  Artois, 
re  he  was  bom  in  1581.  In  1582,  he  was  professor 
lifinity  at  Leyden.  Being  well  skilled  in  ecclesi- 
sal  antiquity,  he  was  a  strong  assertor  of  episcopacy, 
^  raising  against  him  the  hostility  of  those  with 
m  he  was  associated,  he  threw  himself  on  the  pro- 
Mi  of  the  Church  of  England  in  1587.  He  had 
e  time  before  recommended  himself  to  the  episcopal 
mnniony  by  his  Answer  to  Beza's  book,  De  triplici 
nopatn.  Not  long  after  his  arrival  in  England, 
published  a  very  learned  book,  De  diversis  Gradibus 
listonun  Evangelii.  In  .this  tract,  he  proves  bishops 
.only  of  a  superior  degree,  but  of  a  diffiereni  order 

S  FW 
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This  man,   whose  talent  lay  more  in  r 
soning,  made  little  of  it.     JBeza  therefoi 
cessacy  to  reinforce  Danseus,  published  ai 
year.  15 98 j  to  which  Saravia  replied  the  Sk 
after  .this,  seemed  to.  have  had  enough  of 
and:  lay.  by.'  As  for  SazaTia,  his  merit -wai 
by  .the:  English  bishdps.    .He  ;wa8.inad4 
Westminster,  and  eoniideied  in  .'other 
satisfaction.    In  the  year  1694.  he  pub 
cation  of  his  former  book,  of  which  an  a 
by  Strjrpe,  who  says,  *'  the  reason  that  mon 
upon  this  argument*  tIz.,  tbst  the  three  c 
ters  were  anciently  and  universaily  used  ii 
Chuioh,  was,  as  he  tells  ns^himself,  tiiat  he 
bow  there  were  certain  scandalous  libels 
read  before  he  came,  into  England)  of  evil 
set  forth ;  therein  impudently  and  rudely,  w 
and  railing  speeches,  set  upon,  not  only 
thoee  who  were  placed  over  the  Churcli 
but  also  the  episcopal  dignity  and  degree  : 
error,  he  said,  was  much  greater  than  t 
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■11  the  Cburcbes  of  Christ,  aa  well  of  Fianee  to  Oer- 
man^,  and  other  learned  men,  aud  such  u  were  sot 
jgnorant  of  the  ancient  government  of  the  Church  ;  aod 
lo  supple  the  wound  nhich  the;  tlien  had  made,  wtd 
would  never  heal,  and  as  much  as  mifrht  be,  to  nmove 
the  remttrai  of  the  propagation  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Oo^." 

"  Tbst  he  had  therefore  some  notes  l^ing  hj  hiin,  cod- 
ceming  the  necessity  of  bishops,  and  the  dignity  of 
the  ministers  of  the  gospel,  comprised  in  s  few  ohap- 
ters,  which  he  thought  once  to  have  )ireMnted  to  the 
States  of  Holland.  Afterwurds,  corning  into  England, 
be.  fell  iilto  discourse  of  this  subject  »ith  some  pastors 
of  this  Church,  who  wondered  at  bia  opinioti  of  bishc^ 
nd  sMmed  ta  him.  to  believe,  that  be  rather  brought 
it  to  their  ears  as  a  m&tter  of  discourse,  than  that  he 
truly  thought  so  in  his  oWn  mind ;  besides,  he  saw 
their  own  Churches  (i,  e.  in  the  Low  Countries,  where 
be  lived)  look  that  way,  as  favouring  the  seditious  and 
tchitanatk:  pftrty  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  might 
pre  this  fadion  in  England,  some  cause  to  depart 
trma  and  contemn  this  Church.  That  he  therefore  on 
that  account,  to  free  those  Churches  where  he  lived, 
and  whereof  he  was  a  member,  from  such  suspicion, 
took  upon  him  the  pastoral  ministry  in  the  Church  of 
England,  and  withal  set  forth  his  tract  of  the  different 
DegTMt  of  Mtnulrra  in  ihi  Church  ;  whereby  he  might 
(in  the  name  of  the  reformed  Churches  abroad)  give  a. 
testimony  to  the  world  of  a  conjunction  of  their  minds 
in  one  and  the  same  faith.  And  this  be  was  invited 
to  do  by  tbe  good  example  of  the  bishops  of  the  Church 
of  England,  who,  notwithstanding  their  rites  and  cere- 
monies were  different  from  those  of  tbe  Churches  abroad 
among  whom  be  lived,  yet  did  not  only  bear  and  suffer 
strai^rs  to  use  their  own  customs  and  rites  in  their 
dioceses,  but  also  friendly  embraced  and  cherished  them. 
(  As  they  did  tbe  Dutch  and  French  ^o^\«  m  \jbiv&<;>a, 
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Canterbury,  Norwicli,  ColcheBter,  Saadwichy  Southamp* 
ton,  &c.)  And  therefore  he  added,  that  thej  did  ill, 
whosoever  separated  and  divided  one  from  another, 
because  of  external  rites  and  ceremomes. 

''And  when  he  saw,  that  all  the  best  sort  of  men  did 
not  abstain  from  the  communion  of  their  OhorcheB 
abroad,  in  like  manner  he  always  thought,  that  h» 
himself  ought  to  hold  communion  with  the  Ghuichee 
of  England,  in  all  places  where  he  should  live.  And 
that  whensoever  it  happened  that  he  should  be  present 
in  their  churches  when  the  Lord's  Supper  was  cele- 
brated, he  partook  with  them  in  those  sacred  symbols 
of  the  peace  and  unity  of  GhristianB.  And  that  it  wai 
a  certain  sign  of  a  very  weak  judgment,  or  else  of  a 
Pharisaical  pride  and  conceit,  to  lefiise  the  oommunios 
of  the  Church,  (in  whidi  Christ,  and  grace  obtained 
for  us  by  Christ,  is  purely  taught)  only  for  different 
external  rites. 

"  The  same  learned  foreigner  farther  spake  his  mind 
concerning  this  venerable  order  of  bishops,  and  declared 
how  they  came  to  be  so  much  opposed;  which,  me- 
thinks,  deserves  to  be  recorded,  being  historical.  OUm 
Episcopos,  Ac.  '  That  heretofore  no  good  man  did  dis- 
allow of  bishops  and  archbishops  ;  but  now  it  was  come 
to  pass,  by  the  hatred  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  s  tyranny 
and  his  party,  that  these  very  names  were  called  into 
question;  and  that  by  divers,  on  a  different  account; 
some,  because  they  believed  that  such  things  as  were 
invented  by  Anti-christ,  or  by  those  who  made  way  for 
him,  were  to  be  banished  forth  without  of  the  Church ; 
others,  more  modest,  thought  for  the  reverence  of  an- 
tiquity, that  they  were  to  be  borne  withal,  (although 
they  approved  them  not,)  until  they  might  conveniently 
with  the  thing  itself,  be  antiquated.  They  dared  not 
openly  indeed  condemn  bishops  and  archbishops,  whom 
they  knew  to  have  presided  over  the  Church,  and  that 
with  greAt  fruit  and  bene&t:  but  the^  were  willing  to 
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it  than  go»>  beoause  they  saw  some  reformed  Churches 
f  these  times,  which  had  received  the  Gospel,  and  re- 
nted the  tyranny  of  the  Bomish  bishop,  and  had  cast 
ff  all  the  goyermnent  of  Inshops,  did  not  approve  these 
ith«rs,  and  were  more  pleased  with  a  new  form  of  eccle- 
iastical  government,  as  believing  it  to  be  instituted  by 
ir  Lord  and  Saviour  Himself,  and  most  different  from 
1  ambition  and  tyranny,  &e.  But,' added  he,  *why 
do  not  in  like  manner  approve  that  form,  this  is  my 
Msoiiy  because  it  doth  not  seem  to  be  sufficiently  de^ 
Lonstrated  by  the  Word  of  God,  nor  confirmed  by  any 
Lample  of  those  that  were  before  us,  our  ancestors,  as 
nog  partly  unknown  to  them,  and  partly  condemned 
I  such  as  were  heretics.' 

**  Therefore,  of  this  new  manner  of  governing  the 
horch,  he  was,  he  said,  of  the  same  opinion  that  others 
jld  of  the  government  of  bishops,  namely,  that  it  was 
iman,  [as  Beza  did,]  and  to  be  borne  with,  till  another 
lat  was  better  could  be  obtained:  and,  on  the  other 
md,  that  which  was  disallowed  of,  as  human^  seemed 

him  to  be  divitie ;  as  being  that  which,  as  well  in  the 
Id  as  New  Testament,  was  instituted  by  God.  But 
icause  it  had  been  defiled  by  the  wicked  deeds  of  men, 
lat  which  was  to  be  attributed  to  man's  impiety  was 
icribed  [amiss]  to  the  function ;  as  if  no  like  calamity 
ight  happen  to  this  new  kind  of  government,  &c.  If 
ly  objected,  that  there  were  many  corruptions  in  the 
)vemment  of  bishops,  of  that  matter  he  intended  no 
sputation ;  but  that  the  same  complaint  might  be 
ade  of  the  government  of  civil  magistrates ;  but  no 
an  in  his  wits  ever  thought  that  a  fit  reason  to  remove 
om  the  magistracy  all  those  who  were  over  the  com- 
onwealth,  [how  well  soever  they  governed.] 

**  The  question  then  was,  whether  our  Lord  forbade  a 

imacy,  with  more  eminent  power,  among  the  pastors 

the    Church,   and   ministers  of  the    Gospel:  that  a 

istor  might  not  be  set  over  a  pastor,  and  a  bi^Vio^  w^x 
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a  bishop,  to  preserve  external  pciBty;  not  how  Mstie^ 
had  used  their  authority.  If  any  were  minded  to  aoottse 
bishops  and  their  oonsistoriee^  either  ef  neglect  <»f  dMir 
duties,  or  for  unjust  judgments  giveni  tiiere  was  noMjr 
hindered  but  that  such  things  might  be  htolt^  beAm 
the  chief  magistrate.  That,  for  his  part,  he  lUMlerCxNdc 
the  defence  of  no  bishop,  nor  was  he  so  oonrnderable  to 
do  it ;  nor  had  they  need  of  his  dtfeUce ;  th^  were  aUe 
to  speak  for  themsekes,  and  to  answer  dieir  detracton. 
All  ^at  he  did  wae  to  lament,  that  the  ancient  order, 
necessary  for  preserving  discipline  in  the  kingdom  ni 
Christ,  and  most  diligently  observed  by  the  fathers, 
should  be  quite  taken  away:  and  that  he  exceedingly 
feared,  lest  by  the  calamity  of  that  age,  it  might  be 
wholly  taken  away;  because  he  saw  the  men  of  hii 
times  were  so  disposed,  as  to  desire  that  the  whole  min- 
istry of  the  Church  might  be  reduced  to  the  bare  preach- 
ing of  the  Gospel.  These  were  the  sentiments  of 
Saravia,  that  learned  stranger,  which  was  the  cause  of 
his  writing  his  thoughts  concerning  the  episcopal  order.** 
He  died  in  1613,  and  was  interred  in  Canterbury 
Cathedral.  All- his  works  were  published  in  1011,  in 
folio.  He  must  have  acquired  a  very  extensive  knowledge 
of  the  English  language,  as  we  find  his  name  in  the  first 
class  of  those  whom  James  I.  employed  in  the  new 
translation  of  the  Bible. — Collier.    Strype.    Walton. 
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Sarpi,  commonly  called  Father  Paul,  or  Fra  Pado,  was 
baptized  by  the  name  of  Peter,  but  according  to  an 
iniquitous  custom  of  the  Romish  Church  took  the  name 
of  Paul  when  he  entered  the  order  of  the  Servites. 
He  was  bom  at  Venice,  in  1552.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  merchant  whd  had  come  from  St.  Veit  to  Venice, 
snd   of  a  lady   of  the   YeneUanL  {amil^    of   MorelU, 
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enjoyed  the  privilegeB  of  cittoJinanza.  His 
was  a.  little,  swarthy,  impetuous,  quarrelsome 
ho  had  ruined  himself  bj  erroneous  speculations, 
ther  was  one  of  those  beautiful  Vouotiau  blondes 
requentty  to  be  seen ;  hor  figure  was  large,  and 
jftcter  marked  by  modesty  and  good  sense.  Her 
imblod  her  in  his  features. 
>ther  of  hers,  Ambrosio  Morelli,  was  then  at  the 

a  school  which  enjoyed  peculiar  reputation,  and 
ncipally  devoted  to  the  education  of  the  young 
Of  courso  tho  master's  nephew  was  admitted 
i  the  instruction.  NicoU  Contarini  and  Andrea 
li  were  Paolo's  school-fellows,  and  were  very  inti- 
rith  him.  In  tht!  very  threshold  of  his  life  he 
tbe  moat  imporunt  coimexioDB. 
rtheless,  hs  did  not  sufier  himself  to  be  restrained 
by  his  mother  or  by  his  uncle,  or  by  these  con- 
I,  from  following  his  inclination  for  solitude,  and 
g  a  convent  of  Servites  as  early  as  in  his  four- 
or  fifteenth  year, 

i  spoke  little,  and  was  always  serious.  He  never 
It,  and  till  his  thirtieth  year  drank  no  wine ;  he 
^d  lewd  discourse:  "Here  comes  the  maiden," 
ipanions  used  to  say  when  he  appeared,  "  let  us 
'  eomeibing  else."  Every  wish,  inclination,  or 
he  was  capable  of,  was  fixed  on  those  studies 
ch  be  was  endowed  with  remarkable  aptitude, 
possessed  the  inestimable  gift  of  rapid  and  just 
ension  1  for  instance,  he  aln'ays  recognized  again 
n  whom  he  had  once  seen,  or  when  be  entered 
in,  he  BBW  and  remarked  everything  in  it  at  a 
;  bis  vision,  both  mental  and  bodily,  was  clear 
;netrating.  Hence  he  applied  himself  with  par- 
success  to  natural  sciences.     His  admirers  ascribe 

the  discovery  of  the  valves  in  the  blood  vessels, 

the  dilatation  and  contraction  of  the  pupil,  the 
iservfliiofl  of  the  dip  of  the  nccdk,  and  ot  a.  (J,te\i.\. 
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many  other  magnetic  phenomena,  and  it  cnnnet  bi  ■. 
denied  that  be  look  a  lively  share  both  in  the  wij(|i| 
suggestion  and  discovery,  in  Oie  labours  of  Afjmpay' 
dente,  and  still  more  of  Porta.  To  his  physical  stuaia' 
he  added  mathemetica]  calculations,  and  tlie  obserrt^ 
of  inlellectual  phenomena.  In  the  Servile  libraiy  itj 
Venice,  was  kept  a  copy  of  tlie  works  of  Vieta,  in  mUAi 
many  errors  of  that  autlior  were  corrected  by  the  hwl 
of  Fra  Paola :  there  was  also  preserved  there,  a  lid! 
treatise  of  his  on  the  origin  and  decline  of  opinioM 
KDong  men,  which,  if  w*  may  ,i«dge  from  the  eitt«* 
given  from  it  by  Foscarini,  contained  a  theory  of  tM 
intellectual  powers,  which  regarded  seosaiioD  ul 
tefleston  as  their  foundations,  and  bad  much  aoibri 
to  the  theory  of  Locke,  if  it  did  not  quite  so  Btriolji 
coincide  with  it,  as  some  have  assertoil,  Fra  Paolo 
wrote  only  as  much  as  was  necessary ;  he  had  nt 
natural  promptings  to  original  composition :  he  mi 
continually,  and  Appropriated  what  he  read  or  obsemd: 
his  intellect  was  sober  and  capacious,  methodical  and 
bold  ;  he  trod  the  path  of  free  enquiry. 

With  these  powers  he  now  advanced  to  queatioDi  tt 
theolc^  and  of  eccIesiastlcAl  law. 

It  has  been  said  he  was  in  secret  a  Protestant ;  boi 
his  ProteBtantism  could  hardly  have  gone  beyond  thi 
first  simple  propositions  of  the  Augsburg  Confession 
even  if  he  subscribed  to  these :  at  all  events,  Fra  Psoli 
read  mass  daily  all  his  life.  It  is  impossible  to  epea^ 
the  form  of  religion  to  which  he  inwardly  adhered;  i 
was  a  kind  often  embraced  in  those  days,  espedally  bi 
men  who  devoted  themselves  to  natural  science, — i 
mode  of  opinion  shackled  by  none  of  the  existing  st> 
tems  of  doctrine,  dissentient  and  speculative,  but  neitbeJ 
accurately  defined  nor  fully  worked  out 

Thus  much,  however,  ie  certain,  that  Fra  Paolo  bore 
a  decided  and  implacable  hatred  to  the  temporal  auAo- 
rity  i>f  the  pope.    This  was  perhaps  the  only  p«s»i"D 
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)  chcrub»(i.     Attempts  have  been  made  to  attribute 
I  tB  ibe  rdiual  of  a  bisbopric  for  which  he  had  been 
d  :  and  who  may  deny  the  effecl       itch  a  morti- 
f  rq«ti<iD,  barriug  the  path  of  m       il  ambition, 

r  luvo  «rea  on  a  manly  spirit?     >. rtbelees,  the 

mam  lay  f^r  deeper.      It  was  a  politico-religious 
bit  af  thought,  bound  up  with  every  other  coDviction 
h^  Saipt'i  wind,  corroborated  by  study  and  experience, 
I  with   bis  friends,    bis  contemporaries,   the 
I  vbo  otice  bad  aaaemblcd  at'Morosini'a,  and  who 


rafcd  the  helm 
f  ki*  penetrating  obi 
portnts.  with  wbi 
» ibeir  menions,  i 
I  ol  wbidi  was 
^dnotiMi  to  the  Boi   i 

a  of  cociety. 
,  AWil  Uio  year  H 
t  batwecD  \iu>  Bt   . 


Before  the  kecunest 
■uiahed  those  chimerical 
.  .BUtts    laboured   to   prop 
9  doctrines,  the  real  foun- 
to  be  looked  for  only  in 
roated  by  a  by-gone  con- 
need  the  great  contro- 
3  and  the  Pope  of 


It  ia  Dot  necessary  here  to  enter  into  the  details. 
e  vtory  IB  the  ofl  repeated  one.  On  the  one  hanil  the 
M  unjustifiable  pi-etoneiona  were  advanced  by  the 
P«pe,  wtiicb,  under  ibe  direction  of  father  Paul,  were 
fiwuniblj  and  manfully  resisted  by  the  llulera  of  the 
Bipublie,  who,  neverthelees,  in  tlie  end  submitted  to  an 
unonhy  compromise.  The  conduct  of  Paul  Sarpi 
■oat  the  aSair  was  such  as  to  raise  him  to  the 
t  consideration  in  Europe.  Pending  these  dis- 
I,  bung  appointed  theologian  and  one  of  the  coun- 
m  of  the  Kepoblie,  bo  drew  up  a  treatise  entitled, 
UioD  of  SJiud  to  traminillizB  the  Consciences  of 
gMd  iltfD.  and  to  prevent  their  entertaining  any  Dread 
«(lW  Interdict,  published  by  Paul  V.  As  tliis  work  nas 
iktignoA  for  th«  oole  use  of  government,  it  was  not  pub- 
tiifaed  li;  the  aulbor,  but  was  locked  up  in  the  archives 
of  Um  zepublic ;  whence  a  copy  having  some  years 
rfUntwnls  been  clandestinely  obtained,  it  was  published 
¥01.  rtn.  o  o 
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at  the  Hague  in  17Q5,  both  in  the  Italian  and  Frencli 
Uuguages.  In  the  same  jear  an  English  Tereioc  of  it 
appeared  in  London,  Sarpi  also  publiGhed  a  traoslatioij 
of  A  Treatise  on  E xcomm a ni cation,  bj  Gerson.  both  m 
LatiB  and  Italian,  with  an  anonymoua  letter  profiled  to 
it.  This  work  was  immediately  condemned  bj  the  In- 
quisition; whose  sentence  Bellarmine  undertook  to  sap- 
port  in  a  strain  of  sop  easoning,  vhich  Sufu 

ably  detected  in  AnAp-  P     Gerson.     To  the  euo- 

ceeding  champions  for  the  papal  Bee,  among  whom  were 
Baroniua  and  Bzovius,  Sarpi  mnde  an  unanswerable 
reply  in  a  piece  entitled.  Considerations  on  the  CensuTM 
of  Paul  V. 

Sarpi  had  also  a  share  in  aome  other  treatises  in  thii 
memorable  controversy  ;  particularly  in  A  Treatise  on 
the  Iiilerdict.  published  in  the  names  of  se^en  dirinea 
of  the  republic.  At  length  the  papal  court  dted  Strpi 
by  a  decree,  October  SO,  1606,  nnder  penalty  of  exoom- 
munication,  to  appear  in  person  at  Rome,  and  justi^ 
himself  from  the  heresies  of  which  he  was  aocased. 
Despising,  however,  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican,  he 
refused  to  submit  to  the  citation. 

Even  when  the  pope  had  come  to  an  understanding 
with  the  republic,  the  court  of  Rome  could  not  forgive 
Sarpi'B  attacks  on  the  pope's  authority ;  and  some  of  ita 
fsnstical  adherents  were  persuaded  that  it  would  be  a 
highly  meritorioua  action  to  make  away  with  a  man  who 
had  been  condemned  for  heresy.  Sarpi  received  inti- 
mations from  various  quarters  that  designs  were  formed 
either  against  his  liberty  or  hie  life ;  but,  trusting  to  the 
accommodation  which  had  taken  place,  and  the  rectitude 
of  his  own  conduct,  be  lived  in  a  state  of  security  which 
gave  his  enemied  favourable  opportuities  of  carrying 
their  plans  into  execution.  Returning  to  his  monastery 
nn  the  evening  of  the  5th  of  October,  1 607.  he  was 
atteeked  by  five  assassins  armed  with  stilettoes,  wbo 
wounded  him  in  fifteen  places,  M\d  laCt  him  for  dcsd 
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Dpon  tho  spot.  Providentially,  none  of  these  wounds 
proTed  mortal,  though  three  of  them  were  exceedingly 
dangerous.  No  sooner  was  the  senate  informed  of  this 
murderous  attempt,  than,  to  sliow  their  high  regard  for 
the  sufferer,  and  their  detestation  of  such  a  horrid 
attempt,  they  broke  up  immediately,  and  came  that  night 
in  great  numbers  to  his  monastt!ry ;  ordered  the  physi- 
cians to  bring  them  regular  accounts  of  him  :  and  nfter- 
wards  knighted  and  richly  rewarded  Aci^uapcndente, 
fiw  the  great  skill  which  he  discovered  in  curing  him. 
That  Sarpi  himself  entertained  no  doubts  respecting  tho 
quarter  from  which  (his  wicked  aim  at  his  life  proceeded, 
appears  from  his  saying  pleasantly  to  his  friend  Aequo- 
pendente  one  day  whUe  he  was  dressing  his  wounds, 
that  they  were  made  Stylo  Romanie  Curiie.  One  of  the 
weaf.oiis.  ivLii-h  the  tosossin  had  lirivtn  with  such  force 
into  Sarpi's  obeek  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  it  in  the 
wound,  was  hung  up  at  the  foot  of  a  crucifix  in  the 
Cfannd)  ol  the  Seivites,  with  this  inscription,  Deo  Filio 
ZdberMon. 

Sarpi  himself  waa  now  aware  of  the  necessity  of  living 
more  privately  in  his  monastery.  In  this  retirement 
he  wrote  his  Account  of  the  Quarrel  between  Paul  V. 
and  the  Republic  of  Veoice,  published  in  lOOB.  Mis 
Attention  was  directed  in  the  next  place  to  the  arrange- 
ment and  completion  of  his  celebrated  History  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  for  which  he  had  long  before  collected 
ample  materials.  It  was  first  published  in  London,  by 
Sir  Nathaniel  Brent,  (by  whom  also  it  was  translated 
into  English,)  in  1G19,  in  folio,  under  (be  feigned  name 
ef  Pietro  Soave  Polano,  which  is  an  anagram  of  Paolo 
Sarpi  Venetiano.  and  dedicated  to  James  I.  by  Anthony 
de  Dominis,  Archbishop  of  Spalatro,  then  a  resident 
in  England.  It  was  afterwards  published  in  the  original 
Italian,  the  French,  and  other  languages;  and  in  1736, 
father  Courayer  published  in  London  a  new  French 
translation  of  it  in  2  vols,  folio,  illustrated  Yiilh  \^M«.\i\ft 
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critical,  hiatorical,  and  theological  notes.  Sarpi  alw 
in  the  retirement  of  his  inonsst«iy,  wrote ; — A  TrMii* 
on  EudeaiaBtical  Benefices,  [>oititing  ont  tha  meana  b; 
which  the  Church  bad  ac^airod  its  immense  revesixi, 
and  the  abusca  which  had  taken  place  in  the  diapctil 
of  them  ;  A  Treatise  on  the  Inquisition;  De  Jure  A8t1»- 
runi ;  a  Treatise  On  the  Manner  of  condudiog  tbe 
GoTsmment  of  a  Uepu  o  insure  ita  Duratian: 

and   a  continuation  of  Amm  Minncci's.  Arcbbiafaop 

of  Ziira'a,  History  of  the  T  lii,  from  J602  to  1616. 

The  articlee  already  enutf"  together  with  a  Tolumi 

of  Letters,  are  all  the  pr  of  Sarpi'a  pen  whidl 

have  been  published. 

He  died  on  the  14th  of  January,  1623,  in  the  seventj^ 
acrnnJ  jcar  of  bis  njje. 

Of  Paul  Sarpi'e  Biatory  of  the  Goancil  of  Trent, 
Ranke  concludes  an  elaborate  criticism  with  aayii^: 
"His  authorities  are  diligently  collected,  Teiy  irell 
handled,  and  used  with  superior  intelligence ;  nor  can 
it  be  said  that  they  are  falsified,  or  that  they  ire 
frequently  or  essentialty  perverted ; — but  a  spirit  of 
decided  opposibon  perYades  tbe  whole  work. 

*'  In  this  way  Sarpi  struck  anew  into  a  diSbrent  conrM 
from  that  commonly  puraued  by  the  historians  of  his 
day.  He  gave  to  their  ayatem  of  oompitation  the  unity 
of  a  general  tone  and  purpose:  his  work  ia  disparaging, 
condemnatory,  and  hostile ;  be  set  the  first  example  of 
a  history  which  aooompaniea  the  whole  progress  of  its 
sulgect  with  increasing  cenaure ;  fkr  more  decided  in 
thia  than  Thuanus,  who  first  made  a  cursory  use  of 
this  method.  Sarpi  has  found  numberleaa  imitators  on 
this  acore.  f8*»  the  lAft  of  PaUaviemi.) — Fulgtntio. 
Lif»  of  Walton.     Joknton.     Ranke. 

BAUniN,  JAIIES. 

Jameb  Savbih  wta  born  at  "NiKneB,  in  \VX1 ,  uul  n^n 
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the  reYoeation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  in  1685,  he  went 
irith  bt9  father  into  exile,  and  h&visg  eettled  at  Geoeta, 
vas  educated  there.  In  his  seventeeDtb  year  he  quitted 
kii  BtudieB  to  enter  the  army,  and  made  a  cumpaiip  au  a 
oadot  in  Lord  Galloway's  company.  But  ho  quitted  the 
army,  and  returned  to  his  studies  at  Geneva  in  1096. 

In  ITOO,  ho  went  to  Holland,  and  thence  to  England, 
where  he  continued  nearly  five  years,  and  preochi^d  with 
great  accoplanoe  among  bis  fellow  refugees  in  London. 
In  1703  he  married.  Two  yeara  afterwards  he  returned 
Id  Holland,  where  he  became  pastor  t«  a  Church  of 
French  refugees,  who  were  permitted  to  assemble  in  the 
chapel  belonging  to  the  palace  of  the  Princes  of  Orange 
at  the  Hague,  in  which  he  officiated  for  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  He  died  in  17^0,  in  the  iifty-fourth  year  of  hia 
age.  He  was  the  author  of  I'j  volumes  of  Sermons,  five 
of  which  were  published  by  himself,  between  the  years 
1708  and  1725,  in  6to,  and  the  remainder  from  his  MSS. 

BK^m  also  puUudted,  Tfae  State  of  Christianitj  in 
Fzuwe:  A  CeB^tndinm  vt  GbiiatiaD  Divinitr  and  Uo- 
nlitj,  in  the  CUeehetioal  Fonn ;  and,  Disoo&rses  His- 
torical, Critical,  and  Moral,  on  the  most  memorable 
Events  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  This  last, 
which  is  his  principal  work,  forms  6  large  folio  volumes, 
H«  died  before  the  3rd  volume  was  completed,  which 
was  finished  by  Roques,  who  added  a  fourtli  volume  on 
the  Old  Testament;  Beansolve  adding  two  other  volumes 
on  the  New  Testament. — Life  prefixed  to  the  Traiuslntion 
oj  hit  Sermons  by  Robintan. 


BAVOHABOLA,    OIROLAMO  UARIA  FRANCESCO  MAriHF.U. 

This  extraordinary  person  is  regarded  by  some  as  a 
patriot  and  reformer,  and  by  others  he  is  represented 
as  a  fanatic  and  a  demagogue.  Impartial  history,  while 
it  cannot  entirely'  ucqmt  him  of  fanaiiciam,  'ivill  re^te^uV 
G  G    ^ 


:  tm  s  tinw  fat 
«»  iMHM^  MtifMd  is  nrfbnua^  fana—rif,  ud  hii 
..vni^MUiiM  WOT  jiki  »  i*M«  tk*  oedit  at  hn  pitj, 

<.>NR««tiMM  jnHJat  «ftiik  i»s  al  nfaamg  othen. 

Ik  bja  Watri*  «A.  kr  fcwai  ftmr  and  deroat  medi- 
UMttkx  han*  aiM  iBi  nw*  <tf  tfa»  attribtitM  trf  God. 
•Bil  i(  tW  aa*H»  «f  ffiB  aaMHOth  ta  His  enabiRt. 
It  MiMM  MMnl  A«  aa  kawM  mmd.  oiUgbtened  bj 
jttH  tiMa  of  tto  Don.  alHwU  kmk  fcr  tnith  in  tha 
agwwawt  «r  wriw  imlatiM  w«tk  tbe  bgfat  of  natanl 
ncHCMK*.  Hki  «itk  tk»  f  oriAwtiil  gvranuttent  of  the 
uainnv.  mmml  twk  i  MaMriMg  fnm  tba  aoaim  of  tntb, 
tbej  must  a^TW  pMfctftlT  Uigithm.  tfaoogfa  BMDetiinM 
their  conDe<nion  is  rononled ;  and  thU  is  tnj  appareot 
mntndktMD  it  should  sospert  mom  error  io  (be  inter- 
pretation of  one  of  Uteae.  SarmnaioU  knew  hia  Bible 
veil :  he  obaerrad  that  the  conacienoee  of  his  Romiah 
brethn^,  dergr  as  veil  aa  lailr.  vere  so  far  from  re- 
sponding to  its  preeepta  that  the  ^neral  tone  of  morali 
was  thoroaghlj  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  New  Testa- 

ttt,  and   hit  first  aUnn  waa  i^  ivun^er^  of  this 
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■Odd  coQScienoe ;  he  did  not  yet  fully  perceive  the 
evil,  that  by  the  false  iaterpretatione  of  hia 
Scripture  itself  waa  wrested  to  support  those 
'  sril  good,  though  suBpicions  of  false  doctriaes 
mingled  with  censures  of  moral  guilt. 
tli«  Smt  Te«t«meQt  be  devoted  his  special  attention 
dM  study  of  the  Apocalypse,  hut  he  did  not  confine 
■Mlf  to  the  Nen  TestRmcnt ;  he  had  indeed  a  strong 
itidity  for  the  Old.  The  brothers  of  his  order  were 
ipmed  at  the  predilection  of  Savonarola  for  a  book 
iA  had  fallen  into  >>  neglect  in  the  seats  of  reli- 
nk— oKMtaf  all,  thi  ^dered  at  the  great  attention 
i  ngvd  which  he  ;  the  more  ancient  writings. 
demanded  thi  monks  of  Savonarola,  "  do  you 
ly  the  Old  Testament?  Surely  it  is  of  no  use  to  go 
'  a^un  the  past,  fid  perplex  our  minds  with  the 
oHaadiog  of  fiilfi  ed  histories?"  To  this  question 
nsrola  repUed  by  snother — '•  For  what  purpose  then 
Ood  prcMrred  tl  isc  writings  ?  and  why  have  the 
an  of  the  Church  equally  expounded  the  Old  Testa- 
It  tBd  the  New,  and  recognized  the  inter- dependency 
rf  dteoOie  with  the  other?"  Not  a  reason  for  study,  but 
I  MaOM  for  their  indolence,  was  what  the  monks  hod 
tini  »o  they  left  Savonarola  unanswered,  and  the 
npttlM  unread. 

When  he  was  ordained  he  soon  became  celebrated  as 
•  prettcher,  although  in  his  first  attempts  at  sacred 
waioTT  he  appears  to  have  failed.  And  from  an  early 
ftdoi  in  his  career  he  assumed  the  position  of  a  re- 
fccBsr.  In  the  year  t4Q6,  he  preached  in  Breecia, 
who*  be  there  describes  the  state  of  the  medieval 
Churfh 
**  "tbm  popn  here  atttmed  thnragb  the  most  shameful 
ukd  rabtle^  the  hi^ieat  prieatly  dignities,  and 
tut,  trben  Mated  in  the  holy  chair,  surrender 
to  ■  ahameftilly  Toluptnous  lib  and  an  insa- 
The  caiduuJB  sod  bishope  follow  their 
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eiamplB.  No  discipJine,  no  fear  of  Ood  is  is  them. 
Hauy  believe  >□  no  God.  The  cbastit;  of  the  oloiater 
is  slaia,  and  they  who  should  serve  God  with  hoi;  zeti 
have  become  cold  or  lukewarm.  The  pricoes  openlj 
exercise  tyranny.  Their  subjects  encourage  them  in 
their  evil  propeiisitles,  their  robberiea,  their  adulteries, 
their  BOcrUcges.  But,  after  tho  ooirupted  bumsa  raiK 
baa  abused  for  eo  many  centuries  the  long-buil'eriuj;  uf 
Ood,  then  tX  but  tba  jtutUe  of  Qod  ^k****"!  ^Muacbafl 
that  the  mloEt  of  the  poopl*,  who  with  baM  nanplM 
corrupt  all  the  rest,  aboold  be  branght  to  beaty  fiiniib- 
nvat,  tad  ihgt  the  people  of  AaU  bd4  A&iw,  bo* 
dwelling  in  the  darknew  of  ignfitintn,  ahnwld  b*  umhU 
partaken  of  the  light" 

Fnin  thifl  tuM  bie  Cum  aa  a  pfendttr  md  •ran.  aa  a 
prophet  spread  far  and  wide,  nntil  in  1487,  he  bacaaa 
Prior  of  St.  Utrco  in  Florence.  The  monutei;  of  St 
Marco  had  been  founded  by  Ooemo  di  Medioi.  and  m 
the  patronage  etiU  remained  in  hia  family,  the;  natorallj 
expected  the  deferenoe  which  former  priora  bad  willinglj 
paid  to  protectors  so  powerful  and  so  worthy.  fiaToaa- 
roU  however  looked  with  a  jealous  eye  up(m  the  atitho- 
ritj  of  tho  Medici  aa  hostile  to  liber^ ;  he  refused  od 
his  induction  to  acknowledge  I<orenzo  aa  head  of  the 
republic,  and  shunned  his  presence  when  he  viaited  the 
monaaterf ,  alleging  that  be  held  oommoaion  with  God 
and  not  with  man :  when  reminded  that  Lorenzo  waa 
in  the  garden,  he  inquired,  "Did  he  ask  tat  me?" 
"No."  "Then  let  him  proceed  with  hia  derotiona." 
By  reviving  in  example  and  precept  the  austere  rule  ot 
8t  Dominie,  he  became  obnosioua  to  all  tboee  in  hia 
convent  into  whom  he  could  not  infuse  some  portion  of 
his  own  enthusiasm,  and  to  whom  bis  conduct  was  a 
constant  reproach.  He  was  a  great  enemy  to  idleness ; 
slept  but  four  hours,  being  present  day  and  night  in 
choir  at  all  sacred  offices;  and  be  gave  audiences  at 
oeitain  timet  U  all  who  wanXftl  ^\b  VuA'g  m  rasolviog 
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conscientious  scniples.  His  greatest  recreation  ma 
vhen  &  Little  leisure  remained  to  be  passed  with  the 
Qovices  :  he  often  Baid  to  the  old  fathers,  "  Do  you  wiBh 
1  should  preach  wdi  ?  give  me  time  to  converse  with  mj 
diildren."  While  mth  lliem  he  cTer  spoke  of  dmns 
ilangs  and  of  the  ga^red  Scriplures,  and  Hcknowladged 
that  this  way  he  had  learned  much,  for  that  God  often- 
limea  spoke  and  expounded  His  revelation  b;  these  sim- 
ple youths  aa  by  pure  vessels  full  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
The  eella  of  the  monks  were  frequently  visited  by  their 
prior,  who  heard  or  inquired  what  was  the  eubjdct  of 
Qieir  conversation :  if  it  oonccmcd  eternity,  he  e^ted 
diem  to  greater  animation,  mingling  in  it,  and  redund- 
tDgthem  that  God  was  present;  if  they  were  not  occu- 
pied in  oeleetial  things,  he  adroitly  changed  tlie  Strain 
to  something  holy  in  such  a  nay  that  none  were  emb&r> 
raised,  and  all  became  accustomed  to  spiritual  converse. 
He  was  strictly  abstemious,  and  no  man  ever  doubted 
bis  chastity.  He  desired  the  coarsest  and  moet  jiatched 
clothing ;  once  in  consulting  about  reformation  with  two 
abbots  of  Vallambrosa,  he  happened  to  glance  at  their 
cowls,  which  were  of  beautiful  velvet,  and  smiled ;  the 
abbots,  somewhat  blushing,  said  by  way  of  excuse,  "  Bro- 
ther, do  not  wonder  at  tlie  fineness  of  our  cowls,  they 
last  so  much  the  longer;"  the  brother  replied,  "  What  a 
pity  St.  Benedetto  and  St.  Gio.  Oualbert  did  not  know 
this  secret,  they  would  have  worn  the  same." 

Not  content  with  monastic  reform,  Savonarola  pro- 
ceeded openly  to  attock  the  authority  of  the  Ucdici, 
accusing  them  of  aiming  at  the  sovereignly  of  the  state  ; 
and,  according  to  the  account  of  some  contemporary 
authors,  predicting  the  fall  of  the  family  under  Pietro 
and  the  approaching  death  of  Lorenzo.  The  latter  how- 
ever showed  no  disposition  to  punish  this  presumption, 
but  merely  restrained  Savonarola  from  giving  public 
lectures,  and  declared  that  all  attempts  to  reform  the 
morals  of  the  Florentines  met  with  his  heatV^  tOTitMt- 
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oxacted  a  promise  that  whatever  had  I 
obtained  from  others  should  be  restored ; 
Bwercd,  **  Certainly,  father,  I  shall  do  so,  < 
I  shall  strictly  enjoin  the  duty  on  my  suo 
an  exhortation  on  bearing  death  with  foi 
plied,  **  Cheerfully,  if  it  be  the  will  of  Go 
Savonarola  further  insisted  that  he  shoul 
the  independence  of  Florence,  he  refuse 
and  the  father  departed  without  absolvii 
tiano,  who  might  probably  have  been  pres 
Savonarola  did  give  absolution,  but  as  his 
not  agree  so  well  with  the  characters  of 
that  of  Pico,  the  friend  and  biographer  ( 
and  as  he  was  a  man  to  whom  all  religic 
were  indifferent,  if  not  contemptible,  he 
to  be  incorrect :  impartiality  is  out  of  tl 
both  cases. 

Pietro  di  Medici  succeeded  his  father, 
hold  the  reins  of  government  with  so  fira 
Florence  was  soon  distracted  by  factions. 

Savonarola  now  took  a  more  decided  pai 
state.     Not  only  in  the  Duomo  and  St. 
were  crowded,  but  in  the  pubhc  squares. 
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of  tbe  Hol^  Spirit, — both  probablj  consider- 
iberats  Bssenion  caaiy  things  which  were  but 
at  of  his  fiery  eloquence,  and  which  rather 
than  foretold  the  disaHtrous  future, 
politius  did  not  distract  his  mind  from  his 
itiea  as  a  preacher;  and  at  Florence,  es  for- 
iMcia.  we  find  him  drawing  a  picture  of  the 
ligion.  when  Popery  was  predominant,  "  In 
Mys  he,  "  when  all  Chrislians  iiave  come  to 
s.  that  they  communicate  onlj'  once  a  year, 
rith  very  sony  preparation,  they  are  worse 
heathen  were,  and  every  day  become  more 
Every  ye4ir  thoy  confesa  their  ains,  and  yet 
he  same  sins,  promising  God  every  time  to 
bnt  never  performing  their  promiseB.  Our 
0  widiuut  devotion  and  reverence  administer 
.  are  yet  worse  than  the  laity.  Thus  because 
have  foruken  the  true  aervice  of  Chriat,  they 
ayv  fallen  into  nieh  blindneea,  that  they  know 
le  name  of  Ohriatian  meana,  and  wherein  the 
B  of  Ood  oonnats.  They  occupy  themaelvea 
rd  oenemoniee,  and  know  nothing  of  the  inner 
3od.  Seldom  or  nerer  they  read  the  Sacred 
or  if  they  read  them,  they  understand  them 
they  nndenrtaad  them,  they  have  no  taste 
yea,  tfaey  only  say,  '  Oar  aoul  is  disgusted 
otgar  feast.  Who  will  give  us  to  hear  Cicero's 
and  the  sounding  words  of  the  poets,  the  soft 
FUto,  and  the  acutenesa  of  Aristotle?  For 
ifM  are  Car  too  simple,  contain  food  only  lit 

Preach  to  us  the  refined  and  sublime.' 
tbe    preachers  accommodate   themselves  to 

Since  they  oonld  no  more  endure  sound 
lbs  pei^le  have  given  themselves  to  lies, 
■ocb  tMobers  as  suit  their  itching  ears,  they 
■elves  away  from  the  truth,  and  follow  cun- 
mA  (aUea.     Also  the  princes  and  heads  of 
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the  people  will  not  hear  II10  Inilk^  l>iii;iay^  ^^Pietch  to 
us  what  pleases  us,  pieaeh  to^  us  0atta]ioa»  aad  tell  uf 
something  good.'  And  henoei  Gluibtian  peo^  now 
wander  in  great  dacknesB.**. 

Of  the  state  of  the  moHasterieB  aod  the  iUefieeta  of 
the  constrained  cdibaey^f  the  eksig^we  have  his  o|Nttion 
thus  stated  r-^-*' rXhe  chastity  of  Uie  doistor  is  alain!' 
Had  not  the  celibaojr  of  the  dei^  beoome  a  ftitile  pretext, 
provoking  fomioattcm  and  adultery,  and  encoaragiiig  oon- 
cubinage  ?  Had  not  the  Ohuroh  beoome  a  bioikel?  wu 
not  the  Chureh  of  Borne  even  the  Mother  of  Harlots? 
Was  it  not  written  on  her  front,  blasoned  shamelesslj 
on  the  folds  of  her  tiara  ?  Did  she  anj  longer  attempt 
to  conceal  it?  was  not  the  veil  altogether  withdrawn? 
Innocent  VIII.  regarded  as  no  crime  what  he  had  in- 
herited as  a  custom.  The  clergy  were  rendered  dissolute 
by  an  absurd  regulation,  which  outraged  nature  without 
ministering  to  grace,  and  violated  the  precept  of  Scrip- 
ture, declaring,  that  '  Marriage  is  honourable  in  all.' 
The  cloisters  were  grossly  immoral — ^most  odious  prac- 
tices were  indulged — all  due  to  what  Luther  calls  *  the 
hell  of  celibacy/ "  Savanarola  had  not  arrived  at  this 
perception;  he  was  a  monk.  He  thought  it  right  to 
take  the  vow  of  chastity — he  had  taken  it,  and  he  kept 
it.  In  all  the  relations  of  life,  he  was  a  sincere  man ; 
and  it  was  this  which  made  him  sternly  heroic — ^which 
fitted  him  for  a  reformer — which  predisposed  him  for  the 
martyr's  crown. 

It  does  not  fall  within  our  province  to  narrate  the 
political  conduct  of  Savonarola ;  it  is  sufOieient  to  saj 
that  in  acting  as  he  thought  for  the  good  of  his  oountnr 
he  was  always  opposed  to  the  family  of  the  Medici.  The 
exiled  partisans  of  the  Medici  carried  their  complaints 
to  Rome,  where  they  were  favourably  received ;  the  pope 
lent  a  willing  ear  to  accusations  against  his  most  formid- 
able adversaiy,  Savonarola.  He  was  now  doubly  ob- 
noxious as  the  political  favourer  of  the  French,  and  the 
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bold  deDouncer  of  the  enoriDous  vices  of  the  pontifical 
emrt  and  family ;  not  only  opposing  them  in  sermons, 
but  nriiing  to  the  emperor  and  ihe  King  of  Spain, 
lepreseiiting  the  Church  as  fallitig  into  rain,  and  en- 
tteating  the  cosTocatiun  of  a  general  council,  in  which 
he  undertook  to  prove  thai  the  Church  was  without  a 
head,  BiDOe  he,  who  had  obtained  the  chair  of  St  Peter 
bf  bribery,  was  nnvtorthy  not  only  of  his  high  djgni^, 
but  of  the  name  of  Christian.  Copies  of  these  letters 
were  eent  to  liome,  and  they  exasperAted  Alexander  to 
die  utmost ;  rich,  clever,  and  a  pope,  he  oonld  not  &il  to 
have  a  party,  and  found  the  Franciscans  willing  instru- 
ments  of  vengeance  against  a  member  of  the  rival  order; 
many  volunteered  a  service  more  applauded  and  better 
recompensed  at  Rome  than  any  olhcf;  but  there  was 
wme  difBcully  in  finding  vulnerable  points  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Savonarola,  and  in  those  of  bis  doctrines  which 
were  most  practically  obnoxious.  The  pope  sent  for  a 
learned  bishop,  and  said  ; — 

"  I  wish  you  to  controvert  the  sermons  of  this  brother." 

Buhap.—"  Holy  father,  I  will  do  it ;  but  I  must  have 
anna  to  oppose  and  overcome  him." 

Fop*.— "How  arms?" 

BUhop. — "  This  brother  says  we  ought  not  to  keep 
concubines,  be  licentious,  or  commit  simony — he  says 
true  ;  what  can  I  answer  to  this  ?" 

Pope. — "  What  is  to  be  done  in  this  matter  ?" 

Biihop. — "Reward  him,  make  him  a  friend  by  honour- 
ing him  with  a  red  hat,  provided  he  leaves  off  prophe- 
sying, and  retracts  what  he  said." 

In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  a  learned  man,  Ludovico, 
was  sent  to  Savonarola,  who  received  him  kindly,  and 
Bt^ed  with  him  three  days;  Ludovico,  failing  to  con- 
vince by  reason,  offered  the  cardinalate,  which  Savona- 
rola refused,  and  invited  bis  guest  to  hear  the  preaching 
next  morning,  when,  after  repeating  his  denunciations 
more  violently  than  ever,  he  declared  he  would  have  no 
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other  red  hat  than  one  tinged  by  the  Uood  of  aur- 
tyrdom.  The  messenger  returned  [lereuaded  thai  tbs 
brother  «a«  indeed  a  true  servant  of  God. 

AfUr  the  failure  of  this  lenient  measure,  the  pope 
first  sdenced,  and  then  eKoommunicaled  the  nStfuuaj 
monk,  causing  the  aentence  to  be  read  in  the  Duumo  of 
Florence:  for  a  while  Saronaiola  submiUixl,  and  relin- 
quished his  pulpit  to  Dotnenico  da  Ptiscia,  uid  otbai 
friends  ;  he  hesitated  to  shake  off  an  authoritv  wtudi 
iiad  long  been  the  cement  of  the  euolesiastioAl  fabric 
however  unjustly  it  was  now  exen>ised,  but  soon  hi 
resumed  his  functions  in  defiance  of  the  pope's  mandate 
sffirmiog  that  he  knew  it  was  the  will  of  God  lie  should 
not  submit  to  the  decisions  of  such  a  corrupt  tribunil,- 
and  decliired  (liut  he  sbouU  be-  condemned  of  God,  if 
ever  he  asked  absolutioii  fur  ilii^i  resistance. 

In  this  proceeding  he  was  tipheld  by  the  nagittracf 
of  Florence,  as  ^tpears  hy  tbe  8{»rited  letter  Um;  seot 
to  Alexander. 

The  efieot  of  SavoBarola's  doquence  and  especiall; 
of  his  preaching  nas  wondeEful  and  beocScial.  and  bj 
Buccess  he  was  morallj  ii^red.  While  at  a  distaBM 
from  the  world  his  mind  had  been  open  to  the  ieo^>tioo 
of  all  truth,  he  bad  listened  to  the  Word  of  God  almoct 
exoluaivel;,  utd  learoed  purer  doctjinea  tbon  thoee  tiaaa 
mitted  through  a  corrupt  Church,  doctrinee  wkioh  Lutbei 
continued  to  learn  with  a  mind  wholly  beet  on  theolo- 
gical invMtJgatioii,  aad  communicated  to  othen  gradu- 
ally as  they  were  praented  to  himself;  but  Savooarolfc 
with  only  an  imperfect  apprebeouoa  ef  them,  plunged 
into  the  temporal  aflaiit  of  men,  to  use  Ibr  iheix  benefit 
the  little  knowledge  be  had  acquired,  and  amidat  the 
confusion  and  error  by  which  be  waa  aarroooded,  had 
much  dif&culty  in  boldii>g  fast  that  little,  and  no  leisura 
to  enlarge  his  store.  The  men  with  whom  he  waa  aecea- 
•arily  associatod  in  the  prosecution  of  his  deaigna  in- 
/ected  bim  with  tbeii  supeittiUooa ;   the  ii(jualioe  and 


(^poaitioD  be  encountered  disturbed  the  ezeniae  of  his 
coo)  jndgmeut ;  it  was  Qot  till  alter  the  condaaioD  of  hit 
politicai  career  that  he  advanced  again  bcyood  his  times, 
•od  left  behind  both  the  world  and  the  Uburch  of  Boms 
in  hiB  nearer  approach  to  Divine  Truth. 

Exhausted  bj  fatigue,  abstinenco.  and  iocessant  emo- 
ban,  Savonarola  fell  sick  and  was  compelled  to  retiro 
from  public  duties,  and  commit  the  expositioa  of  hit 
doctrines  principally  w  Domenico  da  Fescia,  whose  zeal 
outran  his  judgment ;  be  appeare  lo  have  inteirnpted 
Ids  master's  expression  of  conlidence  io  God,  "  Who," 
he  said  "  would,  if  necessary,  euttble  hiDi  to  pass  unhurt 
through  the  fire,"  into  an  appeal  to  mirot^es  in  snpport 
of  his  doctrine;  and  though  repc&todly  warned  not  to 
^ve  way  to  a  wild  imagination,  he  eut&red  himself  to 
be  so  far  transported  in  the  Leat  of  di'damation  as  to 
■ccept  a  challenge  thrown  out  by  a  monk  of  the  Minor 
ObaervantiDea,  and  refer  the  decision  between  their  re- 
Bpective  opinions  to  the  result  of  an  ordeal  fire  !  This 
bsrbaroUB  proposition  bad  not  hitherto  been  noticed  by 
SsTonarola,  who  always  denied  that  it  originated  with 
him  or  his  party.  The  turbulent  and  divided  multitude 
gladly  caught  at  the  promise  of  a  spectacle,  and  the 
magistrates,  some  of  one  party  and  some  of  another, 
agreed  to  try  this  mode  of  ascertaining  the  truth,  though 
theie  were  some  who  either  moved  by  humanity,  or  as 
one  might  auppose.  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  ridicule 
upon  the  whole  affair,  affirmed  that  it  would  be  quite 
■8  satisfactory,  and  much  less  cruel,  if  the  two  monks 
were  immersed  in  a  tub  of  water  (for  their  greater  com- 
fort warm  water,)  and  he  who  came  out  dry  was  to  be 
oonsidered  the  conqueror. 

A  day  was  appointed  for  the  trial.  Savonarola  with 
his  champion,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  proceseiou, 
appeared  at  the  place,  and  thundered  out  the  psalm 
"  Let  the  Lord  arise  and  scatter  his  enemies."  The 
Franciscan  came;  the  flames  were  kindled;  v^ieii^viiy 
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narola,  finding  that  the  adverse  party  was  not  to  be  infi- 
midated,  proposed  that  Domenico  should  be  alloKed  ta 
carry  the  host  with  him  into  the  fire.  This  was  n- 
claimed  agatDst  by  the  whole  assembly  as  an  iuipioua 
and  Bacrilegious  proposal.  It  was,  howeTer,  iDsisied 
upon  by  Domenico,  who  thereby  eluded  the  ordeal.  Bui 
the  result  was  fatal  to  the  credit  of  Savonarola.  Tbe 
populace  insulted  and  lamed  against  him.  Hia  enemies, 
after  a  sharp  conflict,  apprehended  him,  with  Domeoica 
and  another  friar,  and  dragged  Ihem  lo  prison.  An 
assembly  of  eccleaiaatica,  directed  by  two  emissaries  from 
Home,  sat  in  judgajent  upon  them.  The  resolulion  and 
eloquence  of  Savonarola  disconcerted  his  judges  at  ihe 
first  examination;  but  upon  the  application  of  tortura, 
his  constancy  gave  way.  and  he  acknowledged  the  impos- 
ture of  hia  pretending  to  supernatural  powers.  Ue  and 
his  companions  were  condemned  lo  be  first  slrBngli.-ii  and 
then  burnt,  and  the  seatence  was  put  in  execution  on 
the  SSrd  of  May,  149H,  before  an  immense  crowd  of 
BpectatCTS,  a  part  of  whom  atill  venerated  him  as  a  saint 
and  martyr,  while  the  rest  execrated  him  as  a  hypocriU 
and  aeduoer. — Life  and  Timta  of  Savonarola.  Fortign 
Quarterly. 


acBWARTZ,   CHRISIUtt   FREDERICK. 

This  illustrious  man  and  distinguished  missionary  was 
bom  at  SoDDenburg,  in  the  prorince  of  Bradenburg, 
in  1736.  He  was  educated  at  the  Universitj'  of  Halle, 
and  there  formed  bis  reaolntion  to  engage  in  miaaiooaiy 
labour.  Having  determined  to  make  India  the  seat  of 
his  ministry,  he  sailed  for  Tranquebar,  on  the  Coroman- 
del  coast,  in  1750,  to  superintend  the  Danish  Mission. 
In  1766,  be  became  one  of  the  missionaries  of  the  Society 
for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  to  which  the  Danish 
mutioa  wu  ofWwards  trtnsfeired.    U.%  inav^wi  first  to 
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Trinchinopolj,  and  afterwards  to  Tanjore.  He  also  went 
on  a  saGoessfdl  embas^  from  the  presidency  of  Madras 
toEjdet  Ali  at  Bedngapatam ;  and  in  1783,  be,  through 
te  Isftiienoa  of  bis  high  moral  reputation,  saved  Tai^jore, 
IfaflB'baneged  by  Hyder's  troops,  from  the  honors  of 
teiinet  In  1785,  be  engaged  in  a  scheme  for  the  eetab* 
lidunent  of  aehoohi  throughout  the  country  for  the  pur- 
pose of  teac^ng  the  natiyes  the  English  language,  which 
was  eatfied  into  efiect  at  Tai^jore  and  other  places.  In 
1787»  the  Riga  of  Tai^oie  confided  to  the  care  of  Schwartz 
his  aooeessor  Maha  Sarbojee,  a  minor,  who,  some  years 
tftemttrda,  manifested  his  filial  affection  for  his  tutor 
and  pioteetor  by  erecting  a  monument,  by  Flazman,  to 
his  memory  in  the  mission  church  at  Tanjore.  Schwartz 
died  Fobraafy  Idth,  1798. 


SCOT,   OB,   ROTHEBHAM,   TH01CA8. 

rmomAB  Scerr,  alias  Rotherhak,  a  munificent  bene- 
ftetor  to  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  was  bom  at  Botherham, 
in  Yorkshire,  from  whence  he  took  his  name,  but  that 
of  his  family  appears  to  have  been  Scot.  He  rose  by  his 
talents  and  learning  to  the  highest  ranks  in  Church  and 
State,  having  been  successively  fellow  of  King's  College, 
Cambridge,  master  of  Pembroke  Hall,  ebancellor  of  that 
university,  prebendary  of  Sarum,  chaplain  to  King  Ed- 
ward IV.,  provost  of  Beverley,  keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal, 
secretary  to  four  kings.  Bishop  of  Rochester  and  Lincoln, 
Archbishop  of  York,  and  lord-chancellor.  His  buildings 
at  Cambridge,  Whitehall,  Southwell,  and  Thorp,  are 
eminent  proofs  of  his  magnificent  taste  and  spirit. 

He  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Lincoln  in  1471.  and 
we  learn  from  his  preface  to  his  body  of  statutes,  that  a 
visit  through  his  diocese,  in  which  Oxford  then  was, 
proved  the  occasion  of  his  liberality  to  Lincoln  College. 
On  his  arnrai  there,  in  1474,  John  TrisUoipipeAVv^  >iN\\x^ 
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rector  of  that  aoeiety.  preached  the  TisiUtion 
from  Psalm  Ixjtx.  U.  15  : — "  Behold  and  vm 
and  the  vineyard  which  thy  right  hand  hul 
Au."  Id  (his  diecourae,  which,  as  ueuo),  was  d 
l^iD,  the  preacher  addressed  his  paniiiilat 
the  bishop,  exhnrtiog  him  to  complete  his  ci 
imperfeut  and  defecti?o  hoth  in  buildings  i 
ntcDt.  Rotlicrhuu  is  suid  to  have  been  ao ' 
with  th«  application  of  the  text  and  eubje 
Btood  up  Kiid  dei^ared  that  he  would  do  what ' 
Accordingly,  beeides  wbat  ho  contributed  t< 
infjs,  he  increased  tko  number  of  fellows  fri 
twolvo,  and  gave  them  the  livings  of  Twffa: 
ioghuniliire,  and  Long  Combe  in  Oxford 
formed  ako  in  1179,  a  body  of  statutea,  in 
noticing  vfith  an  apparent  degree  of  displ 
although  Oxford  vaa  in  the  diocese  of  Lin< 
lege  had  yet  made  provi^on  for  the  natives 
ceae,  he  ei\)otned  that  the  rector  should  be  of 
of  Lincoln  or  York,  and  the  fellowa  or  sch< 
be  persona  born  in  the  Dioceses  of  Lincoli 
«nd  one  of  Wella,  with  a  prefeienoe,  as  to  tbi 
diooese  of  York,  to  his  native  pariah  of  Both* 
prelate  died  in  l&OO  at  Cawood,  and  was  b 
Chapel  of  St  Mary,  under  a  marble  tomb  wl 
built. — ChaUiun. 


BOOTT,  JOHN. 

JoHK  Scott  waa  bom  at  Chippenham,  in  M 
1638.  He  waa  original;  intended  for  trad< 
waj^S  went  to  New  lun  Hall,  Oxford,  where  i 
lated  in  1607.  When  ordained  be  came 
where  he  officiated  in  the  perpetual  curacy  oi 
the  Uinories.  and  as  llinigter  of  St.  Thomas' 
vaik.    In  1077,  he  wu  preaeoted  to  the  R« 
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Petarliftftkin^^ittOId  BiOBd^etraetraad  waso^  to 

>fiitwiiA«ift  Sk  Pnil'ft  Gattiedna,  in  1684.    In  1666, 
iMraflniliiidalid  tthe  idfigiees^  of  bachelor  and  doetor  in 

BmriigiMkamAmm  ibe  Ohsistian  Life.  The  first  part 
wtapuMiAadin  16ai|idvo»  with  this  tide,  "  The  Christian 
Liii«  tnoL  ifta  ibegbmifig  to  ila  eonaoiiiination  in  Glory, 
together  with  the  seyend  means  and  instruments  of 
Christiaiiity  conducing  thereunto,  with  directions  for 
prhrale  derotion  and  forms  of  prayer,  fitted  to  the  several 
■tttes  of  Christians;'*  1,^1636,  ai^>tber  part,  "wherein 
the  Inxidamental  principles  of  Christian  duty  are  as- 
Mgned^jSKi^akied^  aadproTed;"  in  1686^  another  part, 
'^  wbaqpsuttfthai  idbctane.  ioi  our  Saviour's  meditation  is 
.«iplflni6dr^and;{:pra«ad.^^V;  This  admirable  work  was 
itroD^  reeommeDded  to  students  of  divinity  by  the  late 
Dr.  Lloyd,  Bishop  of  Oxford. 

When  Popery  was  encroaching  under  Charles  II.  and 
James  II.  he  was  one  of  those  champions  who  opposed  it 
with  great  warmth  and  courage,  particularly  in  the  dedi- 
cation of  a  sermon  preached  at  Guildhall  Chapel,  Nov. 
5,  1683,  to  Sir  William  Hooker,  lord-mayor  of  London, 
in  which  he  declares  that  '*  Domitian  and  Dioclesian 
were  but  puny  persecutors  and  bunglers  in  cruelty,  com- 
pared with  the  infallible  cut-throats  of  the  apostolical 
chair." 

After  the  Revolution,  he  was  oflfered  the  Bishopric  of 
Chester,  which  he  refused  from  scruples  about  the  Oath 
of  Homage,  as  he  did  afterwards  another  bishopric,  the 
Deanery  of  Worcester,  and  a  prebend  of  Windsor,  because 
they  were  the  places  of  persons  who  had  been  deprived. 
In  1691,  he  succeeded  Sharp,  afterwards  Archbishop  of 
York,  in  the  Rectory  of  St.  Giles-in-the-Fields ;  and  in 
the  same  year  he  was  made  canon  of  Windsor.  He  died 
in  1694.  Besides  the  Christian  Life,  he  published  also 
Examination  of  Bellarmine's  Eighth  Note  concerning 
Sanctity  of  Doctrine;    The   Texts    Examined,   which 
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Papists  cite  out  of  the  Bible  eonoerniiig  Pimjer  in  en 
Unknown  Tongue ;  Certain  CaeeB  of  Conacieiiee  leeohed, 
conoeming  the  lawftdness  <tf  joining  with  Fonns  of 
Prayer  in  public  worship ;  A  GoUeotion  of  Cases  and 
other  discourses  lately  written,  to  leoofer  Dissenteri 
to  the  Communion  of  the  Chmdi  of  En^and,  1685, 
4to.  All  his  works  were  published  in  d  vols,  folio, 
1701.— Wood,    Biog.Dict. 


SOOUOAL,  HIRBT. 

.This  admirable  writer,  whose  works  still  li^  and  whiob 
found  an  editor  of  late  years  in  the  late  incomparable 
Bishop  Jebb,  did  much  in  a  short  time,  since  he  was 
called  to  his  reward  in  his  twenty-soTenth  year.  Of  a  life 
so  short,  little  is  known.  He  was  bom  in  June,  1650,  at 
Sal  ton,  in  East  Lothian,  and  was  son  of  the  Bishop  of 
Aberdeen.  In  the  Uniyersity  of  Aberdeen,  he  received 
his  education,  and  so  distinguished  himself,  that  at 
the  age  of  twenty,  he  was  enabled  to  fill  the  office  of 
professor  of  philosophy,  with  honour  to  himself  and 
with  profit  to  his  pupils. 

He  maintained  his  authority  among  the  students  in 
such  a  way  as  to  keep  them  in  awe,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  gain  their  love  and  esteem.  Sunday  eyenings 
were  spent  with  his  scholars  in  discoursing  of,  and 
encouraging  religion  in  principle  and  practice.  He 
allotted  a  considerable  part  of  his  yearly  income  for 
the  poor;  and  many  indigent  families  of  different 
persuasions,  were  relieyed  in  their  difficulties  by  his 
bounty,  although  so  secretly  that  they  knew  not  whence 
their  supply  came. 

Haying  been  a  professor  of  philosophy  for  four  years, 
he  was  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  admitted  into  holy 
orders,  and  settled  at  Auchterless,  a  small  yiUage  about 
twenty  miles  from  Aberdeen.    Here  his  zeal  and  ability 
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in  his  great  Master's  serrice  were  emiQentl;  dil^yed. 
He  catechised  with  great  plainness  and  aSection,  and 
used  the  most  endearing  methods  to  recomniead  religion 
to  bj3  hearers.  He  endesroured  to  bring  them  to  ft  close 
Utandance  on  public  norship,  and  joined  nith  tfaem 
luiDseir  at  the  beginning  of  it.  He  revived  the  use  of 
leetures,  looking  upon  it  as  very  edifj-ing  to  comment 
npoD  and  expound  large  portions  of  Scripture.  In  the 
Iwenty-6fth  year  of  his  age,  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
dirinitj  in  the  King's  College.  Aberdeen,  which  he  at 
first  declined,  hut  when  induced  to  accept  it,  he  applied 
himself  with  zeal  and  diligence  to  the  exercise  of  this 
office.  After  he  had  guarded  his  pupils  againet  the 
common  artifices  ot  the  itoman  missionaries  in  making 
proselytes,  he  proposed  two  subjects  for  public  exeKise : 
the  one,  of  the  putoral  oare,  the  other,  of  casuietioal 
divinity. 

The  inward  dispositions  of  this  excellent  man,  are 
best  seen  in  his  writings,  to  which  his  pious  and  blame- 
less life  was  wholly  conformable.  His  days,  however, 
were  soon  numbered  ;  in  the  twenty- seventh  year  of  his 
age,  he  fell  into  a  consumption,  which  wasted  him  by 
ilow  degrees  ;  but  during  the  whole  time  of  his  sickness 
be  behaved  with  the  utmost  resignation,  nor  did  he 
ever  show  the  least  impatience.  He  died  June  20, 
1778,  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  was 
buried  in  King's  College  Church,  in  Old  Aberdeen. 
His  principal  work  is  entitled  "The  Life  of  God  in 
the  Soul  of  Man,"  which  has  undergone  many  editions, 
and  has  been  thought  alike  valuahte  for  the  sublime 
spirit  of  piety  which  it  breathes,  and  for  the  purity 
and  elegance  of  its  style.  He  left  his  hooks  to  the  library 
of  his  college,  and  five  thousand  marks  to  the  ofBce  of 
professor  of  divinity.  He  composed  a  form  of  morning 
and  evening  service  for  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Aber- 
deen, which  may  be  seen  in  Orem'a  Description  of  the 
Canonry  of  Old  Aberdeen,  printed  in  No,  3.  of  the 
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Bibliothcca  Topographies  BrirniDica."  His  trMHie  oti 
the  "  Life  of  God,"  &c.  naa  "fiTat  printed  in  his  life-tinM 
bj  Bishop  Burnet  about  1677,  without  a  name,  which 
the  author's  modesty  Htudiouslj  concealed-  It  «enl 
through  sevoral  Bubsequent  editions,  and  w&s  pttro- 
nised  by  the  Society  for  promoting  Chriatiao  Knowledge, 
and  wse  reprinted  in  1786,  with  the  addition  of  "  Nine 
Diecoursea  on  impoitimt  subjects."  by  the  same  audrar. 
and  bis  Funeral  Sermon,  by  Dr.  0.  G. — Eneycloyt^ 
Perthemii.    Biil.  Topoff.  Brilan. 


Of  this  prelate,  Pope  eaid,  "Seeker  is  decent;"  and 
dooent  and  dsctwous  be  waa,  without  eKOellonet,  iB 
every  department  of  life.  He  was  reepeotable  ai  '• 
Bcholar,  as  a  divine,  as  a  writor,  u  a  pariah  |siMt 
and  B8  a  biahop.  And  he  tived  at  a  period  tAen  a 
government  hoatile  to  the  Church,  looked  oat  Ibr  r» 
pectable  mediocii^,  to  fill  tba  highest  oodeaiaabed 
atations.  He  was  bom  in  1698,  at  Sibthorpe,  in  fta 
Vale  of  Belvoir,  in  Nottii^bBmshire.  His  parents  wen 
diasanlera,  and  he  was  edooated  for  the  dissenting 
ininiatt;.  But  haying  peroeived  the  errorB  of  dissenting 
princif^sa,  bs  declined  to  officiate  in  the  capacity  of  • 
minister,  although  with  hia  usual  oautioua  modsraboa 
he  abstained  from  declaring  himself  a  Ghnrahman.  In 
171ft,  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  phyaio,  boA 
in  London  and  at  Faria.  He  had  bsea  acquainted  with 
the  celebrated  Joseph  Butler  when  be  waa  at  a  Di» 
santing  School;  tt  Tewkabury,  and  white  at  Paris  hs 
leceiTsd  an  offer  from  Butler,  now  preacher  at  the  SMh, 
to  obtain  for  him  a  preferment  in  the  Chnrah  ot 
EngUnd,  if  be  would  conform.  He  was  enabled  to 
make  the  o£fer  through  bis  intimacy  with  Hr.  Edward 
Talbot,  son  of  Uie  Bishop  of  Durhain,     Seeker  toosdad 
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Ittinpoiil,  ind  piMefldmgwHh  big  qsqaI  legsrd  to 
look  lug  madied  dttgrnt  at  Lejden,  in  1721, 
«t  Eselar  College  Qzfbfd,   leoeiyed  a 
If  diploma   at  thit  udfeaitj  after  a  year  s 


ofdained  by  Ae  Buihop  of  Durham,  his 
iq^d.  Ho  vaa  mado  cftiaplain  to  Bishop 
;  ho  had  tho  liiring  of  Hoa^ton-Ie-Sptiiig,  which 
in  1797  finr  that  of  Byton,  and  a  prebend 
;  in  17S9,  ho  wao  nominated  one  d  the 
||b  ohaplaim,  and  in  the  loOoiving  year  Rector  of  St. 
Ni  Og  Pioeadillj.  In  that  year  he  want  to  Ozlord 
iho  hia  dogne  of  doetor  of  lawa  (not  being  of  ooifi. 
I  f»*"^«"fl  for  that  of  dinnity.)  On  thio  occanon  he 
ahad  hia  odobraled  Aet  Sermon,  on  the  advantages 
dotioa  of  academioal  education,  which  was  printed 
m  doaive  of  the  heada  of  houses,  and  quiokly  passed 
m^  aeraral  oditiona.  Early  in  1735,  he  was  made 
of  BristoL  In  1787,  he  waa  translated  to 
In  1750,  ho  gave  up  the  Boctory  of  St.  James's, 
Durham  prebend,  and  waa  mado  Dean  of  St. 
Tk.  In  1758,  he  became  Arohbislu^  of  Canterbury. 
ilialiap  Portoos  observes,  that  when  tranalatod  to 
Molropolitan  See,  all  designs  and  institutions  that 
lad  lo  advance  good  morab  and  true  religion,  he 
[onimil  with  aoal  and  generosity.  He  contributed 
pfy  to  the  matntenanco  of  schods  lor  the  poor,  to 
oiMinc  or  repairing  parsonage  houses  and  places  of 
■h^,  and  gave  at  one  time  no  leas  than  iSSOO 
aida  ofocting  a  chapel  in  the  Parish  of  Lambeth, 
sUdi  he  afterwards  added  near  iSlOO  more.  To  tho 
Mfty  lor  piomoting  Ohnstian  Knowledge  he  was  a 
■al  bonolactor,  and  to  that  for  propagating  the  Qos- 
i  in  Foreign  Parts,  of  which  ho  waa  the  president, 
paid  mnch  attention ;  waa  constant  at  aU  tho  meetings 
im  membffri,  (even  sometimes  when  his  health  would 
ponnt  itp)  and  aapoilntended  their  deliberations  with 
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consummate  pnidenoe  and  temper.  He  was  i 
desirous  to  improve  to  the  utmost  that  ezoelle] 
tution«  and  to  difiuae  the  knowledge  and  1 
Christianity  as  wide  as  the  lerenues  of  the 
and  the  extreme  difficulty  of  establishing  schi 
missions  amongst  the  Indians,  and  of  mak 
effsctual  and  durable  impressions  of  religion  < 
unciTilized  minds,  would  admit  But  Dr.  Maj 
Boston,  in  New  England,  haying  in  an  angry  p 
accused  the  society  of  not  sufficiently  answerin 
good  purposes,  and  of  departing  widely  from  tl 
of  their  charter;  with  many  injurious  reflectioi] 
spersed  on  the  Ohuroh  of  England,  and  the  d 
appointing  bishops  in  America;  his  grace  on  i 
accounts  thought  himself  called  upon  to  coni 
inyectives,  which  he  did  in  a  short  anonymou 
entitled,  An  Answer  to  Dr.  Maybew^s  Observat 
the  Charter  and  Conduct  of  the  Society  for  pro] 
the  Gospel ;  printed  for  Riyington,  1764,  and  repi 
America.  The  strength  of  argument,  as  well  as 
and  good  temper,  with  which  this  Answer  was 
had  a  considerable  effect  on  all  ynpartial  men,  a 
on  the  doctor  himself,  who  plainly  perceiyed  tha( 
no  common  adyersary  to  deal  with ;  and  could  i 
acknowledging  him  to  be  "  a  person  of  excellen 
and  a  happy  talent  at  writing ;  apparently  free  f 
sordid  illiberal  spirit  of  bigotry;  one  of  a  cool 
who  often  shewed  much  candour,  was  well  ac<] 
with  the  afiOEurs  of  the  society,  and  in  general  a 
soner."  He  was  therefore  so  far  wrought  upox 
'*  worthy  answerer,"  as  to  abate  much  in  his  I 
his  former  warmth  and  acrimony.  But  as  he  stl 
not  aUow  himself  to  be  *'  wrong  in  any  material 
nor  forbear  giving  way  too  much  to  reproachful  h 
and  ludicrous  representations,  he  was  again  i 
yerted  upon  by  Mr.  Aptborpe,  in  a  sensible 
gntMed,    "A  Review  of  Dt.  Ma^Vv^w's  Remark 
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printed  also  Tor  Rivington,  in  176S.  This  put  an  end 
to  ibe  dispute.  The  doctor  on  reading  it  declared  he 
should  not  answer  it.  and  tlie  following  jear  he  died. 

It  appeared  cvidenttj  ia  tlie  course  of  this  controTersy, 
that  Dr.  Ma;hew,  and  probably  many  other  worthy 
meti  amongst  the  Dissd^ten  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
hnd  conceived  Tery  unreasonable  and  groundleaa  jea- 
lousies of  the  Church  of  England,  and  its  governors; 
and  had  in  particular  greatly  misunderstood  the  pro- 
posal for  appointing  bishops  in  some  of  the  Colonies. 
The  chief  reasons  for  desiring  an  establishment  of  this 
,  nature,  were,  the  want  of  persons  vested  with  proper 
luibority,  to  administer  to  the  members  of  the  Church 
u[  England  the  ancient  and  useful  office  of  confirmation ; 
to  auperinti>nd  the  conduct  of  the  episcopal  clergy ;  and 
lo  save  candidates  for  the  ministry  the  trouble,  cost,  and 
bazard  of  coming  to  England  for  ordination.  It  was 
alleged,  that  the  cxpence  of  crossing  the  Atlanlic  for 
that  purpose  could  not  be  less  than  £100,  that  near  a 
fifth  part  of  those  who  took  that  voyage  had  actually 
lost  their  lives;  and  that  in  consequence  of  these  dis- 
couragements, one  half  of  the  Churches  in  several  pro- 
tinces  were  destitute  of  clergymen.  Common  humanity, 
as  well  aa  common  justice,  pleaded  strongly  for  a  remedy 
lo  these  evils ;  and  there  appeared  to  be  no  other  oHec. 
lual  remedy  hut  the  appointment  of  one  or  more  bishops 
in  some  of  the  episcopal  Colonies.  The  danger  and 
inconveniences,  which  the  Dissenters  seemed  to  appre- 
hend from  that  measure,  were  thought  to  bo  etieclually 
guarded  against  by  the  mode  of  appointment  which  was 
proposed.  What  that  mode  was,  may  be  seen  in  the 
following  estract  from  the  archbishop's  Answer  to  Dr. 
Mayhew,  in  which  he  eicplains  concisely  and  clearly  the 
only  plan  for  such  an  establishment  that  was  ever  meant 
lo  be  carried  into  execution. 

"  The  Church  of  England  is,  in  its  constitution,  epis- 
copal.    It  is,  in  some  of  the  Plantaiiona,  conteaaedV")  vVa 
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so  fiir  ai  con->ist3  with  ilio  \ 
¥.■1  the  mcmb.Ts  of  our  Cliu 
eiyoj  its  beuofits,  hnviDg  ni 
tliree  thousand  milos  of  them  ;  a  cose  wb 
its  pBTftUel  befors  in  the  Chmtiaa  worh 
it  iB  desired  that  two  or  more  biehopB  may 
for  them,  to  reside  whsre  his  majeetj  aha 
convenient;  that  they  may  have  no  concer 
with  any  persons  who  do  pot  profess  themi 
the  Church  of  England,  but  may  ordain 
such  as  do;  may  confirm  their  children  < 
to  tbem  at  a  fit  age  for  that  purpose;  i 
oveiKight  of  the  episcopal  otergy,  as  the  B 
don's  oommissariea  in  those  parts  hare  be 
to  take,  and  have  taken  without  oEFence. 
desired  in  the  least  that  tJiey  should  hok 
matrimonial  or  testamentary  causes  :  or  b 
any  authority  now  exercised,  either  by  pry] 
nors,  or  subordinate  magistrates;  or  infrinj 
any  privileges  or  liberties  ei^oyed  by  any 
even  of  our  own  communion.  This  is 
the  only  scheme  that  bath  been  planned 
America ;  and  whosoever  hath  heard  of  a] 


,  m  the  piufiaur  had  profsMadlj  io  view,  he  cotaU 
IIMt  nffrift  it,  iMiByi  M  the  amme  prisciple  tbM 
hMU  olgeet  ^■ni*  the  Ohonh  of  EngiAod  in 
■L' 

r  it  OUM  bowmaC  A-om  aa  anknovn   writer,   ba 

^  fci—lf  at  lifcMty  «o  tamider  it  u  nothing  more 

i4m  **'"p~"t  adhema  of  a  prirata  man,  till  it  was 

kaa4  bj  halter  authority.    It  dow  nppeara  to  have 

*  ftom  tha  beat  aathoritj,  and  it  ia  oertaia  tbat  this 

la  at  uatabliahing  biafaopa  in  America,  was  not  in- 

iki  maatly  "to  aerve  a  present  torn,"  being  precise!; 

'  mo»  with  that  pr^Moed  by  Btahop  Butler  twenty 

■a  ago;    and  with  that  mentioned  by  his  grace,  in 

I  Letter  to  tha  Right  HoaoUraUe  Horatio  Walpole, 

iOiB  wbaa  he  waa  Bishop  of  Oxford,  and  published 

Ha  him  death  by  hie  executors,  Hn.  Catherine  Talbot, 

A  Dr.  Danial  Burton ;  in  which  His  whole  aflair  is  set 

B  ri^t  point  of  riew,  his  own  sentiments  upon  it 

m  faiij  explained,  and  an  answer  given  to  the  chief 

a  against  8«oh  a  proposal. 

I  Fortena  reciarks,  "  It  is  a  very  remaikable 
V  and  a  oDmplete  justification  of  the  arch- 
itey'e  eantunenta  attd  oonduot  tm  ibe  subject  of  an 
■ane«a  epiaoi^Mcy,  that  notwithstanding  the  violent 
l|MitiiMt  to  that  measure  when  he  espoused  it,  yet  no 
iBer  did  tha- American  Proriaces  become  independent 
Mae.  than  applieatim  waa  made  to  the  English  bishops 
raooM  of  thoae  States,  to  conseorate  bishops  for  them 
[  to  the  litoa  of  the  Church  of  Ei^laud.  And 
J  tbrae  btshopa  were  actually  consecrated  here 
ma  jaaaa  ^o,  one  for  Penaylvama,  another  for  New 
'«sk.  and  a  thiid  for  Virginia." 
Ha  died  in  ITStS  and  waa  boned  in  the  ohurchyarc 
f  iMnheth  pariah.  He  expended  upwards  of  £300  ii 
twtiiig  mi  i^pntbn  the  US.  library  at  Lombetl 
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H  He  klso  made  it  his  business  to  collect  boolu 
V  bnguages  from  most  parts  of  Europe,  st  agri»l« 
W  tnd  left  them  to  the  library  at  his  death.  Th« 
part  of  hie  noble  collection  of  books  he  tx^ue 
tbe  OFchiepiwopal  library  of  Lambeth.  To  ' 
library  there  he  left  a  large  number  of  tbIubI 
written  by  himself  on  a  great  Tariely  of  subjeeli 
and  theological.  His  well  k.novn  Catechetical 
and  his  MS.  sermonB.  be  left  to  be  revised  b 
chaplains.  Dr.  Stinton  and  Dr.  Poiteua,  by  « 
were  published  io  1770. 


Orastab  Sebowtok  was  bom  at  Marlborough 
shire,  in  1600,  and  educated  at  Magdalen  Hal 
after  which  he  obtained  the  Vicarage  of  Cog) 
Essex ;  but  in  tbe  rebellion  he  removed  to  Lo 
was  chosen  preacher  at  St  Paul's,  Covent-gart 
member  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divi 

Wood  says,  "  that  while  he  preached  at 
which  was  only  to  exasperate  the  people  to 
confound  episcopacy,  it  was  usual  with  him, 
in  hot  weather,  to  unbutton  his  doublet  in  t 
that  his  breath  might  be  the  longer,  and  his 
audible,  to  rail  against  the  "king's  party,  and 
were  near  him,  whom  he  called  popUh  eounteUt 
same  author  adds,  "  He  was  a  great  leader  ai 
of  tbe  Reformation  pretended  to  he  carried 
Presbyterians ;  whose  peaceable  maxims,  like 
with  oil,  cut  the  throat  of  majesty  with  a  kee 
nesB.  This  he  did  in  an  especial  manner,  in  Si 
when  he,  with  great  concernment,  told  the  peo 
times,  that  Ovd  was  angry  «tik  the  army  /or 
off  ddinqutnts." 

It  haa  also  been  said,  that  Mr.  Sedgtricl 
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preacher  of  treason,  rebellion,  and  nonsense/'  even  in 
bis  seimons  before  tbe  parliament. 

In  1658,  or  1654,  be  was  appointed  one  of  tbe  tryers 
or  eocaminerB  of  ministers ;  and  soon  after  one  of  the 
eomniiBsioners  of  London  for  ejecting  "  ignorant  and 
BcandaloiiB  ministers,"  tbat  is,  orthodox  and  pious 
divines.  These  Coyenuiters  who  were  so  loud  in  their 
dsmoor  when,  at  tbe  Restoration  the  clergj  of  the 
Ghureii  of  England  were  restored  to  their  property,  not 
only  ousted  them  when  they  had  the  power,  but  ma- 
ligned and  misrepresented  tbem  as  some  of  their  suc- 
cessors are  still  accustomed  to  do. 

He  died  in  1658.  He  published: — The  Fountain 
Opened ;  An  Exposition  of  Psalm  xxiii. ;  The  Anatomy 
of  Secret  Sins ;  Tbe  Parable  of  the  Prodigal ;  Synopsis 
of  Christianity;  and  other  works  long  since  for- 
gotten, the  list  of  which  occupies  more  than  a  page 
in  Reid's  History  of  the  Westminster  Divines. — Wood. 
Heid. 
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Little  is  known  of  the  life  of  this  very  clear  headed  and 
learned  divine,  whose  writings  stand  next  perhaps  to  those 
of  Dr.  Waterland  in  the  controversies  of  the  last  century. 
He  was  bom  at  Clifton,  near  Penrith,  in  Cumberland, 
and  educated  at  Lowther,  and  at  Queen's  College, 
Oxford,  of  which  he  was  chosen  fellow  in  1732.  The 
greatest  part  of  his  life  was  spent  at  Twickenham,  where 
he  was  curate  to  Dr.  Waterland.  In  1741,  he  was 
presented  by  his  college  to  the  living  of  Enham,  in 
Hampshire,  where  he  died  in  1747. 

He  published  :  —  Discourses  on  several  important 
Subjects,  2  vols.  8vo :  his  Posthumous  Works,  con- 
sisting of  Sermons,  Letters,  Essays,  <S:c.,  in  2  vols.  8vo, 
w^ere  published  in  1750. 

3  I  I 
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SERARIU8,   NICHOLAS. 

Nicholas  Serabius  vas  born  at  Rambervillie: 
raine,  in  1&55.  He  studied  at  Cologne, 
became  a  Jesuit  He  died  at  Mentz,  in  IC 
collected  works  were  published  in  Mentz,  in  tb 
fol.  Of  these,  the  most  esteemed  were : — Con 
on  several  Books  of  Scripture;  Prolegomei 
Holy  Scriptures;  TrihsDresium,  seu  de  ce 
tribus,  apud  Judseos,  Pharisseorum,  Sadduci 
Essenorum  Sectis ;  an  edition  of  this  work 
lished  at  Delft,  in  1703,  with  the  addition  o 
tises  of  Drusius  and  Scalier,  on  the  same  su 
rebus  Moguntinis. — Gen.  Biog,  Did. 


SHARP,   JAMES. 

James  Sharp  was  born  in  1618,  at  Banff  Gas 
shire,  and  was  educated  at  King's  College, 
In  1638,  he  tied  from  persecution  and  retire 
land,  being  expelled  from  his  college  for  refusi 
the  Covenant.  Although  he  was  only  twent; 
age,  his  merit  was  such  that  he  attracted  t 
notice  of  such  men  as  Saunderson,  Hamn 
Jeremy  Taylor.  He  did  not  remain  long  in 
but  was  driven  back  to  his  native  air  bv  se^ 
position.  Througli  the  interest  of  the  Earl 
he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  philosophy  i 
nard  8  College,  in  the  University  of  St.  Andi 
resigned  the  professorship  soon  after,  and  ret 
living  of  Crail. 

Sharp  was  more  of  a  politician  than  a  d 
though  he  preferred  episcopacy  as  a  form  ( 
government,  and  even  avowed  his  predilectior 
well,  yet  he  did  not  coubider  it  as  a  necessary 
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Th*  Sttema  League  and  Co<«nnt  < 

B  (9  A*  B««  ilwiiJMia  PteifajteriuK,  tnd  ill  I 

I  l»  imufij  witb  it:  tbe  otject  of  vliicli  n 

r  ilw  atifpaliBa  of  P«pc>7'  Pi^^n,  Itii 

It  br  OTlitMhopa.  liHhofM,  iheu  1 

I  and  thii 

y.)  w|wj^lMM.  hw 

BB 

■-"  Th 
SI,  as  it  had  been  calted,  of 
■balidid  fstfoiMgM  in  an  ordinanre,  which  b;  ihi 
«■■  ihod^t  **  «onbT  af  being  wnttm  id  letten  of 
Xt  is  •  nigalar  ttO,  thai  in  the  hutoij  of  Pies 
■  lniiKmr  it  roariicj  •  paint  wba,  in  their  own  a 
h  hmd  iKhfarr  tpot  nor  vrrakle.  it  immediately 
to  backslide.  '•  After  this,"  savs  WillisoD  in  his 
■nonj,  "  a  moamful  aoene  opened,  br  the  breakii 
eioD  that  enleml  into  the  Church,  which  tended 
the  prmgreaa  of  refonnation  work,  and  make  ' 
length  for  reetoring  Prdacj.  This  was.  occasioi 
some  ensnaring  qneMions  put  to  the  commiss 
December,  1650,  br  the  king,  (Charles  II.)  and 
ment,  (which  thej  had  better  bare  declined  to  s 
concerning  the  admission  of  pereons  into  places  of 
trast,  dril  and  military,  who  formerly  had  been  o) 
of  the  ComumUd  reformation,  upon  their  making 
profession  of  their  repentance ;  tboee  who  were  : 
mittiog  them  being  called  PMic  RttoiMumgrt,  ant 
against  it  being  called  Pmuoon." 

The  Protestors  or  Bemonstrators,  were  the  nole 
fanatical  Presbyterians  attached  to  the  Solemn  1 
and  Covenant.  The  Resolutioners  were  the  rem 
the  Episcopal  clergr,  and  were  b;  far  the  greate 
portion  of  the  kingdom. 

Sharp  was  a  Resolationer.  He  occupied  so  ei 
a  place  in  his  party  that  he  represented  them 
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Cromwell  was  in  Scotland,  and  sought  to  reconcile  reli- 
gious differences.  He  was  consulted  by  Monck,  who 
seems  to  have  relied  much  on  his  judgment  when  de- 
signing to  restore  the  king.  He  was  sent  to  Breda,  and 
conferred  with  Charles  the  Second,  and  *'in  all  his 
transactionB/*  says  Guthrie,  "he  seems  to  have  acted 
with  great  prudence  and  frankness  towards  his  consti- 
tuents ;  I  can  see  no  great  ground  for  the  violent  charge 
brought  by  Bishop  Burnet  against  the  former,  for  ingra- 
titude and  treachery  towards  his  constituents ; — he  fairly 
tells  Douglass  that  he  wotdd  not  appear  for  Presbytery 
in  any  other  way  than  within  his  own  sphere." 

He  seems  to  have  been  desirous  at  first  of  establishing 
the  moderate  Presbyterian  system,  to  which  he  belonged 
in  Scotland.  But  he  soon  perceived  that  every  thing 
was  tending  towards  the  re-establishment  of  Episcopacy, 
to  which  he  had  always  inclined,  without  thinking  it 
essential.  He  writes  from  London  :  '*  From  any  obser- 
vation I  can  make,  I  find  the  Presbyterian  cause  wholly 
given  up  and  lost.  The  influencing  men  of  the  Presby- 
terian judgment  are  content  with  Episcopacy  of  Bishop 
Usher's  model,  and  a  Liturgy  somewhat  corrected,  with 
the  ceremonies  of  surplice,  cross  in  baptism,  kneeling  at 
communion,  if  they  be  not  imposed  by  a  canon,  sub 
pctna  out  culpa.  And  for  the  Assembly's  Confession,  I 
am  afraid  they  will  yield  it  to  be  set  to  the  door ;  and 
that  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  with  some 
amendments,  take  place.  The  moderate  Episcopalians 
and  Presbyterians  fear,  that  either  the  high  Episcopal 
men  be  uppermost,  or  that  the  Erastians  carry  it  from 
both.  As  for  those  they  call  rigid  Presbyterians,  there 
are  but  few  of  them,  and  these  only  to  be  found  in  the 
province  of  London  and  Lancashire,  who  will  be  incon- 
siderable to  the  rest  of  the  nation.  A  knowing  minister 
told  me  this  day,  that  if  a  synod  should  be  called  by  the 
plurality  of  incumbents,  they  would  infallibly  carry  Epis- 
copacy.    There  are  many  nominal, /^w  real  Presbyterians. 
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The  caflsock-nien  do  swarm  h-^re  ;  ami  sacb  wfaaflj 
10  ba  far  PresbTtery,  wwild  be  oouteDt  oT  k  a 
EiHSCopanj.     We  Tonst  lesvo  this  in  the  TjiTd'!< 
Wbt)  mAy  be  pleased  to  preserve  to  ub  wlijrt  Hr 
wmtigfat  for  us.     I  900  not  wind  n«e  I  ein  be  V 
hen.     I   visb  mj  neck  icer«  out  of  tbo  colUr. 
of  our  countrrmen  go  (a  |A«  CeatHMm  Prayer.    All  ■ 
»rc  devolved  inio  ibe  hafida  of  the  king,  in  wbow  p 
it  ia  to  do  ahsolulely  wfant  be  pleases,  in  Chvrdi  « 
■tatB.     His  heart  is  in  HJs  band,  upon  whom  1 
■jfaa."     In  another  letter  of  tbe  same  dale,  Ur.  SlM 
Mji.  "1  find  our  P«>sbj-ierian  friends  quite  t^eo  4 
tbeir  feet,  and  what  ifaey  talk  of  us  and  our  he\p,  tv 
merely  for  their  own  ends.     Thev  stick  not  Co  say,  iMf 
hail  it  not  been  for  tbe  vebcmeDcy  of  the  Scots.  UmbSTI 
HcDderaon  and  Gillespie,  ice.,  set  forms  had  bwn  M 
tinued  :  and  titmi  wert  turrer  oJiaiiat  tki-m,      Ttu  Iditf  » 
(SoattUh  i  granJget  are  wJio%  /or  Epitropnry ;  the  ^1^  1 
ctcfMJ  men  ara  very  high." — "The  pnrliameot  wbMiil 
Qteota  will  make  all  void  since  lflS9,  and  w  Uiekiig 
will  be  made  king,  (that  ia.  absolute  there  :  in  Sootlud, 
to  wit,  as  here,)  and  dispose  of  places  and  ofliceaaibe 

Sharp  acted  according  to  the  best  of  hia  judgment 
He  had  never  been  a  Covenanter:  be  represented  tbe 
old  episcopal  clergy  ivho  Lad  been  ousted  by  the  red 
hot  Presbyterians,  and  the  moro  nuklerate  of  the  Tiw- 
byterian  party.  He  evidently  suj^ooeed  that  in  conieotiiif 
to  the  shadow  of  episcopacy  to  which  be  was  called  npoa 
to  yield,  he  had  tbe  majority  of  his  ooostituenta  with  bia. 
and  by  the  enthusiasm  with  which  be  waa  received  irtM 
he  returned  to  Scotland,  he  had  reason  to  bdine  that  be 
bad  judged  correctly.  Every  thin^  was  to  remain  tbe 
same  as  under  the  Preabytorian  systam ;  do  liturgy;  im 
ceremonies  ;  no  cnoaa  in  baptism,  so  altars,  no  kseeling 
at  the  Eucharist,  no  chancels  were  to  be  introduced :  oolf 
the  chief  pastor  of  each  diooese  waa  to  be  *  ooosecraud 
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Well  DOEi^  the  English  PresbyteiriaBS  exclaim, 
"Whit  would  our  brethren  in  Scotland  be  at?  What 
would  thej  have  ?"  The  restoration  of  Episcopacy,  says 
Guduit,  was  inoTitable.  In  1661,  came  forth  the  act 
Besciaflorj  by  which  were  rescinded  all  the  acts  by  the  re- 
Mlieoa  parliaments  since  1633,  and  the  Church  was  thus 
TOtnaUj  restored  to  what  it  was  in  1612.  The  next  step 
waa  to  restore  the  right  of  presentation  to  the  patrons  of 
Soottiah  benefices,  of  which  right  they  had  been  depriyed 
in  1049.  And  at  last  came  forth  the  Proclamation  from 
Whitehall,  declaring  it  to  be  the  king's  pleasure  to  restore 
th»  gDvemment  of  the  Church  by  archbiahops  and  bishops 
as  it  stood  settled  in  1687. 

Sharp  acted  unwisely  in  accepting  the  primacy  under 
audi  ciicumatances.      The   Covenanters  were  enraged 
beyond  endurance,  and  as  they  could  not  vent  their  rage 
on  the  king,  they  singled  out  Sharp.    These  feelings  were 
expressed  by  the  most  malignant  and  profligate  Covenanter 
then  in  existence,  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  who  addressed 
the  following  words  to  Sharp : — '*  Mr.  Sharp,  bishops  you 
are  to  have  in  Scotland ;  and  you  are  to  be  Archbishop 
of  St,  Andrew  8.     But,  whoever  shall  be  the  man,  I  will 
smite  him  and  his  order,  below  the  fifth  rib."     And  well 
did  he  make  this  flagitious  saying  good  !     For  when  he 
perceived  that  the  restoration  of  bishops  was  inevitable, 
his  malignity  found  a  resource  in  the  resolution  to  make 
Episcopacy  hateful  and  intolerable.     **  My  lord,"  he  ex- 
claimed with   an  oath,  to  the  Earl   of  Glencairn,  who 
had    expressed    his    anxiety  for   a   limited,    sober,    and 
moderate   Episcopacy, — "  My   lord,    since   you    are    for 
bishops,  and  must  have  them,  bishops  you  shall  have: 
and  higher  than  they  ever  were  in  Scotland:  and  that 
you  shall  find."     It  is  well  known  that  he  was  faithful 
to  this  threat.     He  succeeded,  to  his  heart's  content,  in 
making  the  cause  he  wished  to  ruin,  utterly  detestable, 
by   often   labouring  in   its   behalf    with   the   merciless 
ferocity  of  an  inquisitor. 
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That  the  view  we  bave  taken  of  Sharp's  priiiU|J( 
correct,   nameij,  that  he  regarded  £piscopac;  • 
dient,  hut  not  esaenlial  to  the  validity  of  h^jd 
ap|>ears  from  what  took  place  in  the  prelimini 
the   ooDsecration  of  liimself  aad  three   othct  E 
clergymen.     Klrkton  sajs,  "first,  there  was  a 
to  he  answered,  and  that  was,  whether  thev  v 
re-ordftioed  preabjters,  jea,  or  no?     Sharp  desired  ill 
might  be  excused,  and  that  their  Presbjte 
might  bt>  Biietained.      Episcopal  they  could  uut  hn 
and  the  former  English  bishops  had  sustained  Spotwl 
wood's  Presbyterian  ordination  in  the  year  I 
Sheldon  was   peremptory — either    they  must  teuoiii 
their  old  Presbyterian  ordination,  or  miss  iheir  e 
Episcopal  coronation ;    eo  they  were  content  niiti  M 
deny  themselves  to  be  presbyters,    tiian  i 
ceived  bishops ;  and  when  they  co use nti-d,  Sheldoii  tci 
Sharp  that  it  was  the  Suitti&h  fasbioD  to  scruple  i 
thing,  and  swallow  any  thing.      But  with  a  gmt  p 
cess  of  change  of  vestments,  offices,  prayers,  bomogSd 
the  allar,  and  kneeling  at  the  communion,  ibey  «al^ 
re-ordaiued  presbyters,  aud  cuusecruted  bishops  both  in 
one  day,  and  this  was  a  preface  to  a  fat  Episcopal  bw 
quel,  and  so  their  work  ended.     This  was  done  Decein- 
ber,  1601." 

Wodrow,  in  the  printed  histoi;,  gives  the  same  MOcMiit 
in  nearly  the  same  words ;  but  in  his  "  Aoslecta,"  h* 
relates  a  beareay  story,  as  follows  i — "Januuy,  1701. 
This  day,  Mr.  James  Webster  told  that  his  withor  had 
this  account  from  Bishop  Hamilton;  that  af^r  the 
Restoration,  Sharp,  Leighton,  Hamilton,  and  Faiifcwl, 
four  of  them,  were  at  London ;  and  that  there  wen 
only  two  of  them  that  were  re-ordained,  that  were  Sharp 
and  Leighton:  that  when  Sharp  got  thfl  gift  of  the 
Archbishopric  of  St.  Andrews  from  the  king,  he  came 
to  Juxon,  Bishop  of  London,  with  the  orders;  and  who 
says  that  is  very  good,  but  Mr.  Sharp,  where  are  youi 
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den?  Yoa  must  be  le-ordained  pvesbyter,  before  you 
m  be  conBeorated  bishop.  He  said  he  behoved  to  con- 
ih  with  his  brethren,  and  returned  and  told  them  that 
ley  behoved  to  be  re-ordained.  Mr.  Hamilton  and  the 
hers  Baid«  that  they  were  ordained  before  the  thirty- 
ght,  by  biahops.  Mr.  Leighton  said,  J  will  yield, 
Ithoo^)  I  am  persuaded  I  was  in  orders  before,  and 
y  ministrations  were  valid,  and  that  they  do  it  cumu- 
tive,  and  not  privative;  and  although  I  should  be 
dained  every  year,  I  will  submit" 
The  veoeption  of  the  new  prelates  in  Scotland  was 
ithufliastio.  On  the  6th  of  April,  the  primate  and 
le  other  bishops  arrived  at  Berwick-on-Tweed.  Many 
'  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  ministers  went  from  Edin- 
ir^  as  far  as  CockbumVpath,  a  hamlet  about  eight 
ilea  beyond  Dunbar,  to  meet  and  escort  them  into 
le  capital.  A  vast  multitude  of  inferior  note  met 
lem  at  Musselburgh,  whence  they  were  conducted 
ito  Edinburgh,  in  triumph ;  **  and  with  all  reverence 
id  respect  received  and  embraced  them,  in  great  pomp 
id  grandeur,  with  sound  of  trumpet  and  all  other 
irtesies  requisite.  This  done  on  Tuesday,  the  8th  of 
pril,  166Q."  This  is  corroborated  by  Wodrow;  but 
3  adds,  "  which  was  not  a  little  pleasing  to  Sharp's 
nbitious  temper."  There  is  no  doubt  it  would  be 
easing  not  only  to  him,  but  to  all  those  who  wished 
r  the  peace  of  their  country,  or  that  the  wounds  of 
le  Church  should  be  healed.  It  is  pleasing,  even  at 
lis  day,  when  the  Covenanting  fire  is  smouldering  in 
s  ashes,  to  see  with  what  unanimity  so  good  a  work 
eui  received  by  **  the  generality  of  the  new  upstart 
me  ration ;  who  had  no  love  to  Presbyterial  govem- 
ent ;  feeding  themselves  with  the  fancy  of  Episcopacy." 
et  the  Covenanters  say  what  they  will,  this  demonstra- 
ons  is  a  decided  proof  of  *'  the  inclinations  of  the 
5ople."  It  is  an  incontrovertible  fact,  and  recorded  too 
f  Wodrow,  that  "the  generality  of  the  ^o^\^  '^^x^ 
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wearied"  of  HtB  Frcsbytcrial  yoko,  sod  none  but  te 
bigoted  Covenanters  wore  opposed  to  the  E(ii»cii(( 
government. 

Boon  after  his  arrival  at  the  Scottisb  metropolis.  Ai 
primate  consecrated  otiier  bishops  to  the  vacant  M 
Kirklon,  followed  by  Wodrow,  indulges  his  maliw  i 
giving  the  blackest  character  to  all  these  fathers  of  A 
Church,  but  especially  to  Dr.  Sharp.  Their  satin 
inalic«,  and  indeed  that  of  the  whole  CoTenssld 
defeiita  itself,  and  oven  brin^  a  direct  reproach  api 
their  own  beloved  discipline.  If  the  bishops  were  sa 
njoiisters  of  wickedncsa  as  the^  represent  theia  to  hi 
been,  why  did  the  Kirk,  in  its  state  of  Philadelphi 
purity,  suffer  them  to  exercise  their  ministry  with 
rebuke  ?  Why  suffer  them  to  disgrace  the  Preebyleri 
discipline,  which  Kirkton  informs  us  vras  so  severe,  ■ 
so  inquisitorial,  that  even  a.  poor  peasant  coa1d  i 
escape  its  searching  strictness,  far  less  its  ministi 
We  leave  these  quesdona  to  be  answered  by  those  ■ 
believe  and  continue  the  malicious  misrepiesentuii: 
of  those  persecntors  of  the  true  Church.  Had  tl 
really  been  such  immoral  men,  under  such  an  inqni 
tonal  discipline,  it  would  have  been  next  to  impossil 
to  have  concealed  their  immorality,  even  although  Ei: 
ton  admits,  that  their  tyranical  discipline  made  kypoer 
the  besetting  aiu  of  the  t^.  It  says  vei^  little  for  t 
severe  morality  to  which  the  Presbyterian  discipline 
said  to  be  so  favourable,  to  wink  at  such  alleged  wick< 
ness  in  their  ministers.  Had  these  men,  howei 
remained  in  their  obscurity  of  parish  ministers;  1 
more  particularly,  had  they  adopted  the  Presbyteri 
discipline,  the  world  would  have  been  unedified  by  I 
malicious  libels  of  Eirkton  and  Wodrow.  It  is  certs 
there  never  was  the  sUghtest  accusation  of  immoral 
against  them  till  after  their  promotion  to  the  order 
bishops.  The  Covenanting  historians,  and  who  bt 
been    but  too   thoughtlessly  copied    by  more  reputai 
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otmeflf  have  hetped  the  moet  atrocious  falsehoods  on 
tbe  Scottish  bleeps ;  accusations  which  a  small  degree 
of  leflection  would  show  were  the  suggestions  of  malice 
and  en?7  alone.  The  bishops  were  chosen  out  of  the 
party  known  by  the  name  of  public  Resolutioners,  towards 
tluMB  tlid  Cotenanters  entertained  the  most  fiendish 
hatred. 

None^  however,  suffered  so  much,  nor  more  unjustly, 
Aan  Aichbishop  Sharp.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  chief 
and  paramount  object  with  his  enemies,  to  fix  on  him 
the  guilt  of  necromancy,  and  for  which  purpose  the  most 
absQid  and  improbable  falsehoods  have  been  gravely 
iiBcofded  as  materials  for  future  history.  Such  **  weak 
inventions  of  the  enemy"  would  only  excite  contempt, 
as  being  the  chUdish  gossip  of  ignorant  and  silly  men, 
envious  of  his  superior  abilities  and  station,  were  it  not 
for  the  deep  and  fiendish  malice  which  lurks  under 
them.  The  atrocious  Ubels  which  the  chief  historian 
of  that  period  has  put  into  circulation,  and  which  have 
been  thoughtlessly  and  maliciously  repeated  without 
inquiry,  are  recorded  upon  no  better  authority  than  mere 
hearsay.  The  object  is  apparent,  and  hitherto  has  been 
eminently  successful ;  for  not  content  with  taking  his 
life  in  a  most  barbarous  manner,  they  have  never  ceased 
to  murder  his  character,  so  that  he  has  been  a  double 
martyr — in  deed  and  in  reputation.  Good  men  in  all 
ages  have  been  the  butt  of  the  wicked  ;  but  none  were 
ever  so  maligned  and  insulted  whilst  living,  nor  their 
memories  so  persecuted  when  dead,  and  some  of  them 
even  murdered,  as  these  fathers  of  the  Church,  but 
especially  the  archbishop.  The  persecution,  whether 
active  or  passive,  to  which  the  true  Church  has  ever 
been  subjected  by  heretics  and  schismatics,  may  consti- 
tute one  of  its  marks.  The  Church  in  England  was 
crushed  beneath  the  upper  millstone  of  Popish  Jesuits, 
and  the  nether  millstone  of  the  Puritans ;  and  the 
Church  in  Scotland  was  annihilated  by  the  uni^&d.  fetci- 
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«ty   and   intolerance   of   the   CoTcaatitere  irnl  Vi^* 
emtaaariee,  at  the  grand  rebellion.     It  h&s  been  1&  ilot 
the  tactics  of  all  these  parties  to  persecute  tlte  C^nu^ 
bnt  eBpecially  the  Church  in  Scotland,  by  the  conUsMr 
circulation  of  the  moat  eoortnously  nicked  &nd  incouil'   '. 
tent  falsehoods  on  the  memories  of  the  first  pteliM*  ' 
that  branch  of  the  Church  Catholic. 

Of  the  persecutions  to  which  the  CoTsnanU^n  tM 
subjected  hj  the  civil  power  we  have  only  to  speak  «i 
abhorrence,  and  with  the  greater  abhorrence  wben  tc  . 
know  that  the  profligate  instigator  of  these  was  li 
of  the  same  way  of  thinking  with  those  he  persecntd,  I 
and  desired  to  make  Efkiscopacj  stink  in  the  nostnli  tl  I 
the  people.  But  for  these  atrocities  Sharp  is  nol  ieipa»  1 
sible,  and  it  is  to  he  recollected  that  the  principle!  d  1 
the  Covenanters  were  principles  as  much  opposed  d 
laws  of  common  huiuanitj  as  to  the  laws  of  God.  Thej  I 
thirsted  for  the  blood  of  these  victims,  and  ma 
that  if  they  were  not  repressed  they  would  be  theniBeliw  I 
destroyed.  The  principles  of  the  Covenanters  and  Pitt-  I 
byteriana  of  that  age  are  sufficiently  exemplified  by  tba  " 
concluding  events  of  Sharp's  hfe. 

In  the  3'ear  1666,  when  the  primate  was  in  Edinbugk 
and  engaged  "  in  diatributing  alms  to  the  puor  in  l!ie 
etceet,"  B&j-B  lh«  author  of  the  "True  and  Impwtiil 
Account,"  he  was  shot  at  by  a  fanatical  preacher  of  tht 
name  of  MitcheU,  who  had  been  out  with  the  timti 
insurrection  two  years  before  :  "  a  youth,"  says  Wodio*i 
"  of  muoh  pie^  and  seal " !  The  ball  missed  Shaip, 
hut  wounded  Honyman,  Biehop  of  Orkney,  who  bq*- 
pened  to  be  beside  him,  and  who  died  of  the  wound 
a  few  years  after.  Here,  again,  Wodrov  remarks,  that 
"  people  could  not  help  obBerring  tbe  righteousness  of 
Providence  in  disabling  Bisbop  Honyman,"  because,  it 
seems,  in  former  times  he  had  written  in  favoni  of  Free- 
bytertanism  1  The  assassin  made  his  escape  through 
the  crovd;  hut  not  before  his  features  were  distinctly 
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S660  by  the  primate.  In  order  to  escape  from  justice, 
be  went  to  HoUand».  where  he  remained  five  years,  from 
whence  be  returned  with  a  resolution  to  make  a  second 
attempt  on  the  object  of  his  hatred.  Accordingly,  he 
came  with  bis  wife  to  Edinburgh,  and  hired  a  small 
shop  witbin  a  few  doors  of  Sharp's  lodgings,  where  he 
sold  tobacco  and  groceries.  One  day  soon  after,  the 
primate  being  accidentally  in  Edinburgh,  perceived  this 
very  man  eyeing  him  with  a  malignant  scowl,  as  if 
watching  for  an  opportunity  of  doing  him  some  mischief. 
He  had  him  instantly  arrested ;  and  two  loaded  pistols,  . 
with  ihiee  balls  each,  being  found  upon  him,  he  was 
brooi^t  belore  a  committee  of  the  privy  council,  who, 
it  is  allied,  promised  him  his  life  if  he  would  confess 
that  be  was  the  person  who  had  attempted  to  shoot  the 
primate  on  the  former  occasion.  On  this  point,  however, 
the  accounts  are  conflicting.  One  asserts  that  Sharp 
only  promised  to  intercede  for  him,  on  the  condition  of 
his  confessing.  Burnet  (who  disliked  Sharp  personally, 
and  admits  that  he  received  his  account  from  one  of 
his  enemies)  says  that  he  swore  to  Mitchell  with  uplifted 
hands,  that  if  he  would  confess,  no  harm  whatever  should 
happen  to  him.  The  criminal,  it  would  appear,  made 
the  required  confession ;  after  w^hich  he  was  taken  for 
trial  before  the  Lords  of  Justiciary,  the  appointed  judges 
in  all  criminal  cases.  Some  one  had  hinted  to  him,  in 
the  meantime,  that  he  ought  not  to  confess  anything ; 
because,  though  he  might  get  his  life,  he  would  pro^ 
bably  lose  his  hand,  and  be  imprisoned  for  the  remainder 
of  his  days.  Being  called  upon  by  the  court  to  say 
whether  he  were  guilty  or  not,  he  pleaded  not  guilty, 
and  obstinately  refused  to  repeat  his  former  confession, 
though  informed  that  his  life  could  not  be  granted  to 
him  on  any  other  condition.  As  therefore  he  withdrew 
his  confession,  the  council  considered  themselves  justi- 
fied in  withdrawing  their  conditional  promise  of  pardon  ; 
and  in  the  meantime,  till  he  should  tinnV  Xi^Wfet  ^l  \\^ 
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be  «a>  HQtta  tbe  tolbooth,  <*bera  he  was  unpnaooedM 
jttn-  At  tbe  end  of  that  perwJ,  be  w&s  agun  bnio^ 
before  the  council,  and  haid  tbe  cruel  Ic>TtDr«  of  ikl 
bm>U  applied  U>  one  of  bis  legs,  but  iriibout  pToduo^ 
tbu  required  confeaeioo.  Next,  he  was  rem&nded  to di 
Rasa  rook,  whera  he  was  kept  another  tno  jeare,  i 
which  his  trial  was  reeumed.  according  to  Laiag,  „ 
the  instigation  of  Sbaip."  The  evidence  against  U^i 
wag  conclaajva ;  and  was  so  far  from  being  conirsdicti^ 
even  bj  himself,  that  when  asked  bj  Lord  Haltoc  lAq 
he  had  done  so  execrable  an  act.  he  answered.  "  BecaoH 
the  archbishop  was  an  enemy  u>  the  godl;  people  in  tlie 
n-est."  His  trial  lasted  four  days ;  at  the  end  of  which, 
being  found  guilty  by  the  unaoimoua  vote  of  a  jaiy 
aisting  of  fifteen  gentlemen,  he  was  condemnad 
exacuted.  In  his  last  words,  he  declared  openly 
liv  laid  down  his  life  in  opposition  to  ibe  perfidiooa 
prelates,  and  in  testimony  to  tbe  cause  of  Christ :  and 
bkssed  God  that   He   bad  thought  him   worthy  of  h 

The  foregoing  are  the  eittiple  facts  of  tbe  caae,  so  lir 
as  they  are  known,  as  we  find  them  briefly  detaiU 
by  Mr.  Lyons,  in  bis  fiistoi;  of  St.  Andrews,  and  it  oml 
rest  with  the  reader  to  jndge  whether  Sharp  ia  desranng 
of  the  odium  with  which  his  memory  haa  been  loaded 
for  the  part  he  took  in  the  transaction. 

After  an  administration  of  eighteen  years.  Sharp,  u 
is  well  known,  was  cruelly  murdered  by  a  party  of  ruffiatu 
to  whom  he  had  made  himself  obnoxious.  Their  con- 
spiracy against  him  arose  out  of  a  quarrel  which  be  hti 
with  one  Haxton  of  Rathillet,  and  his  brother-in-la*. 
llalfour  of  Kinloch,  about  some  money  due  to  him,  which 
thoy  restated,  while  be  took  legal  means  to  compel  pa;- 
ment.  This  so  exasperated  them,  th^  they  engaged  t 
party  of  seven  Covenanters  who  were  too  happy  to  wreak 
their  vengeance  on  the  primate  on  religious  gronndi- 
With  their  help,  they  way-laid  him  on  Magus  Muir, 
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■aar  St.  Andrews,  aa  he  was  travelling  home  in  hig 
IMcfa  from  Edinburgh,  accompanied  bj  his  eldest 
IwftitvT-  Hut  here  we  vill  allow  bis  biographer  to 
lambe  what  occurred  on  his  part  iiiimediaiety  previous 
ki  tba  nuinla': — "Upon  Friday,  Maj  aud,  he  deter- 
Btatad  to  take  a  joumej-  to  St.  Andrews,  with  a  design 
|»  ntBrn  upon  Monday  to  Edinburgh,  and  thence  to 
I  his  jouniej  for  court  On  Friday  evuiiing  hs 
IKeonoway.  ifberehe  lodged  that  night ;  in  which, 
Boxt  morning,  be  was  observed  to  have  eaten  or 
[  ^riy  littJe,  but  was  known  to  have  been  veiy 
t  longer  than  ordinary  in  his  duvocions ;  as 
tt  God.  out  of  Hia  great  mercy,  bad  thereby  prepared 
ftim  far  what  be  was  to  meet  with  from  the  worst  of  men. 
Hia  Kli^aa  behaviour  was  so  much  tuken  notice  of  that 
J  by  the  pious  and  learned  Dr.  Monro,  (who  bad 
>  wait  on  him.)  that  he  said  he  bclii^ved  he  was 
jn  Saturday,  May  3rd,  he  eutered  bis 
h  whfa  his  daughter  Isabel,  and  went  on  his  journey, 
y  he  entertained  her  with  religious  discourses, 
olarly  of  the  vanity  of  life,  the  certainty  of  death 
i  judi^eDl.  of  the  necessity  of  faith,  good  works,  and 
imwiliaiiiiin.  and  daily  growth  in  grace,"  &c.  The  cir- 
MB»tAac«B  of  his  murder  have  often  been  described. 
Lm  it  suffice  to  say  here,  that  tbe  assassins,  after  making 
IhMHdTM  maabm  of  the  Berrants  and  horses,  dragged 
Iht  aaiiirtaiuU  pfeUte  out  of  his  coach,  and  despatched 
hia  vilh  many  wounds.  Instead  of  trying  to  escape, 
lltf  ndred  to  K  aeighhouring  cottage,  wher«  they  devoted 
■Nnl  hoon  topraiw.  They  felt  no  fear  or  compunction. 
iKdtfakod  Ood  that  be  had  enabled  them  to  accomplish 
Wi  gtorioin  work,  and  asked  strength  that  they  might, 
it  mnMij.  seal  it  with  their  blood  t  Sanziel,  one  of 
ft*  laiuttics.  declared  Uukt,  in  answer  to  this  prayer,  he 
kMri  «  nice  ftom  heiiTea  SKTing,  '<  Well  done,  good  and 
hMifal  Mcmito." 
Thi  nuudtt  of  tlH  vchbiflbop  waa  leoeiTed  with  a 
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!  tbD  of  eroltotioQ  ifarortgfamit  all  tbe  nptna  4 
PresbrteRuiisin,  which  of  itself  ebeved 
ham  aUiamiDt  tbcir  prindpl^s  vete  from  the  spiiit  d 
U»  Oovpel.  Tbeir  mMligniiy  has  detected  itself  in  lis 
pMtnitnre  tbej-  hn«  vaderUken  to  draw  of  tbeir  ticDm. 
Tb^  bat«  repacHiued  him,  dm  ooljr  as  a  iTutor  and  k 
peraecator,  but  n  a  wretch,  ftained  with  the  most  abumi- 
naUe  crimes, — with  inbnticUe.  BdulieTr,  snd  iocesL 
And,  in  order  lo  d«epein  the  homn  of  the  picture.  Uiej 
have  Dot  scrupled  ta  affinn,  that  he  wa^  in  a  daik  on- 
federacy  with  the  eril  potentate  I  It  is  seriouaW  relatal 
bf  Wodrow  that,  on  one  occasion,  the  arcfa^bop  d*- 
•patched  his  footmen  to  St.  Andrews,  for  a  paper :  mi 
that,  when  tbe  man  arrii«d  at  Sl  ADdr«vs,  after  a  bts^ 
jonniB;,  to  bis  tenor  and  asaanishment,  he  fouod  Eiii 
grace  tbt-ro,  quietlj  sitting  at  his  table,  with  bis  bUck 
gown  and  tippet,  and  his  broad  hat,  jast  as  he  had  left 
him  at  Edinbu^h.  Another  story  is,  that  one  Janet 
Douglas,  when  sammoDod  before  tbe  oouncil,  on  a  chuge 
of  sorcery,  declared  that  she  knew  who  were  witcbet. 
but  WHS  no  witch  beraelf.  Being  threatened  widi  tbe 
plantations,  she  turned  to  the  primate,  and  said,  "  Uj 
lord,  who  was  with  jou,  in  your  closet,  on  Saturday  nigbl 
last,  between  twelve  and  one  o'clock?"  And.  when  after- 
wards privately  questioned  by  Lord  Bothea,  she  dedand 
that  hia  grace's  nocturnal  visitor  was  no  other  than  Hu 
muckU  Hack  deevil  hinaelf.  It  was.  moreover,  asserted 
that  "he  bore  a  charmed  life,"  or.  at  least,  a  *Aol-proa( 
body,  upon  which  leaden  bullets  could  work  no  forther 
mischief  than  to  leave  black  or  blue  marks  behind  them! 
And.  oil  this  trash  is  propounded  with  just  as  much 
confidence  and  gravity,  as  if  it  were  a  narratiTe  of  the 
beat  authenticated  facts !  It  would  be  cruel  to  hang  t 
dog  on  the  sole  testimony  of  such  witnesses. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  picture,  it  is  undeniable 
that  iu  his  personal  habits  of  life  he  was  blameleas;  we 
have  not  grounds  for  doubting  that  his   religion  wa> 
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sincere,  and  it  is  beyond  question  that  he  was  charitable 
to  the  poor.  Neither  can  it  be  disputed  that  he  was 
eapfthle  of  kind  and  generous  offices  towards  men  who 
wne  anything  bat  his  well-wishers.  By  his  intercession 
with  ttie  king  be  saved  the  lives  of  two  traitors,  Simpson 
tad  Gillespie ;  and  he  made  a  similar  attempt,  though 
without  snccess,  in  favour  of  a  third,  the  notorious 
Ghithrie,  author  of  the  treasonable  pamphlet  entitled, 
"The  Causes  of  Gods  Wrath,"  &c.  These  facts  were 
known  to^Wodrow;  but  were  scandalously  suppressed 
by  him  in  bis  calumnious  History.  His  commission 
was  ^  to  aggravate  the  crimes,"  and  not  to  blazon  the 
virtuea  of  the  royal  dergy. — Stephens.  hyorCs  History  of 
Si.  Andrews. 
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John  Shabp  was  bom  at  Bradford,  now  one  of  the  first 
towns  in  Yorkshire,  but  at  that  time  little  more  than 
a  village,  on  the  16th  of  February,  1644,  his  father  being 
an  eminent  tradesman.  In  1660,  he  went  to  Cambridge, 
and  in  1667,  he  was  ordained  on  the  same  day  deacon 
and  priest  at  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  by  Dr.  Fuller, 
Bishop  of  Limerick,  and  he  became  domestic  chaplain 
to  Sir  Heneage  Finch,  then  attorney-general. 

In  1672,  he  was  made  Archdeacon  of  Berkshire,  and 
in  1676,  Prebendary  of  Norwich,  next  Rector  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  near  the  Exchange,  and  afterwards  of 
St.  Giles'-in-the-Fields,  London.  In  1679,  he  took  his 
degree  of  D.D.,  and  became  lecturer  of  St.  Lawrence, 
Jewry.  In  1681,  he  was  made  Dean  of  Norwich,  by  the 
interest  of  his  friend  Finch,  at  that  time  lord-chancellor. 

As  a  parish  priest  and  as  a  preacher,  he  was  exem- 
plary and  laborious.  But  with  the  exception  of  a  con- 
troversy with  Dissenters,  occasioned  by  a  sermon  he  had 
preached  before  the   lord-mayor,  in  1674,  h^  d\d  t^aX. 
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come  pFominently  before  the  public  until  the  reign  of 
James  II. 

Dr.  Sharp,  in   1686,   having  preached  in  hia  own 
church  a  sermon  against  Popery,  as  he  descended  firom 
the  pulpit  a  paper  was  put  into  his  hand,  containing 
an  argument  for  the  right  of  the  Church  of  Rome  to 
the  title  of  the  only  visible  Catholic  Church.     This  he 
answered  from  his  pulpit  on  the  next  Sunday ;  which 
circumstance  being  represented  at  court  as  an  attempt 
to   produce  jealousy  and   disaffection  to  his  majesty's 
government,  and  an  infraction  of  his  order  concerning 
preachers,  tke  king  was  greatly  incensed,  and   in  the 
June  following,  sent  a  mandate  to  Dr.  Compton,  Bishop 
of  London,  for  the  suspension  of  Dr.  Sharp  from  preach- 
ing in  any  church  or  chapel  in  his  diocese,  till  he  had 
given  satisfaction  for  his  offence.     The  bishop  sent  for 
the  doctor,  and  informed  him  of  the  royal  displeasure, 
who   replied,   that  be   had  never  been   called  upon  to 
answer  for  the  matter,  or  to  make  his  defence,  and  that 
he  was  ready  to  give  full  satisfaction.     The  bishop  there- 
upon wrote  to  Lord  Sunderland,  stating  the  impossibility 
of  his  complying  with  the  king*s  command,  since  he 
must  act  in  the  case  as  judge,  and  could  not  condemn  a 
man  without  knowledge  of  the  cause,   and  citing  the 
accused   party.       He,   however,   advised   Dr.   Sharp  to 
intermit  the  exercise  of  his  function,  and  for  the  present, 
to  go  down  to  the  Deanery  at  Norwich.      With   this 
advice  he  complied,  and  employed  his  leisure  in  formiug 
a  cabinet  of  coins,  chiefly  British,  Saxon,  and  English. 
At  length  he  presented  a  very  humble  petition  to  the 
king,   in  consequence  of  which   he  was    permitted  to 
return  to  his  duty  in  the  metropolis!  and  there  is  do 
doubt  that,  according  to  his  promise,  ho  was  careful  to 
give  no  farther  offence  from  the  pulpit.     When,  however, 
in   1688,  the  archdeacons   were   summoned   to    appear 
before  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners  for  disobeying  the 
Ju'og's  orders  about  the  decYataitAoii,  \v!^  ^ucMtted  with 
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his  brethren  in  declining  to  appear,  and  drew  up  the 
reasons  for  their  refusal.  Still  true  to  the  loyal  prin- 
ciples of  his  Church,  when  he  preached,  first  hefore  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  and  then  before  the  convention,  he 
prayed  before  sermon  for  King  James ;  on  the  second  of 
these  €K)casions,  the  house  of  commons  having  now  voted 
that  the  king  had  abdicated,  he  gave  much  offence  by  his 
prayer,  and  also  by  some  passages  in  his  sermon,  that 
after  a  long  debate,  the  house  broke  up  without  voting 
him  the  usual  thanks ;  but  this  was  done  afterwards. 

He  had  no  doubt  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  revolution, 
but  he  had  a  deep  sense  of  duty,  and  we  may  therefore 
suppose  that  at  this  time  he  did  not  consider  all  hope 
of  an  accommodation  with  James  to  be  at  an  end. 

It  was  with  the  same  propriety  of  feeling,  that  while 
he  accepted  from  William  the  Deanery  of  Canterbury, 
in  1689,  he  refused  and  adhered  to  his  refusal,  to  accept 
any  of  the  bishoprics  vacant  by  the  ousting  of  the  non- 
juring  bishops.  He  risked  the  loss  of  William's  favour 
in  doing  so,  but  he  felt  the  claims  of  private  friendship, 
he  honoured  the  high  though,  as  he  thought,  the  mis- 
taken principle  of  the  non-jurors,  and  he  may  have 
doubted  of  the  lawfulness  of  the  process  by  which  they 
were  deprived.  But  on  the  death  of  Lamplugh  in  ]  691, 
he  accepted  the  Diocese  of  York.  As  Archbishop  of 
York,  his  conduct  was  as  exemplary  as  it  had  been  as 
a  parish  priest.  He  sympathised  with  his  clergy ;  he 
could  understand  their  difficulties,  and  acted  as  their 
adviser  and  friend.  He  bestowed  all  the  canonries  of 
his  church  upon  the  clergy  of  his  diocese  :  he  was 
indefatigable  in  preaching  himself,  and  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  his  clergy  preach  that  so  he  might 
judge  of  their  powers  in  the  pulpit.  His  cathedral 
to  which  he  resorted  three  times  a,  week,  ( viz.,  on  the 
Litany  days,)  for  several  years  after  he  came  to  the  see, 
though  he  lived  two  miles  out  of  the  city,  served  him 
well  for  this  purpose.     For  in  that  churci\i,  \>^^\^<^'^  ^'^ 
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preaching  courses,  distributed  among  the  pvebendaiiei 
and  archdeacons,  on  all  the  Sundays  and  holidays  in 
the  year,  there  are  sermons  likewise  on  errery  Wed- 
nesday and  Friday  in  Adyent  and  Lent  So  that  during 
those  aeasons  at  least,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing 
three  sermons  a-week  from  different  hands.  But  as  all 
these  turns  in  the  Minster  were  chiefly  supplied  by  the 
members  of  it,  the  prebendaries  or  yioars-oharal,  that 
be  might  also  exercise  and  know  the  talents  of  the 
city  clergy,  and  those  of  the  neighbouring  parishes,  he 
set  up  an  eyening  lecture,  to  be  preached  on  ereiy 
Friday,  at  All  Saint's  Church,  in  the  Payement 

He  was  particularly  careful  to  do  all  the  good  he 
could,  by  giving  advice  to  the  younger  clergy,  especially 
at  ordinations  and  visitations.  The  first  he  held  regu- 
larly at  all  the  stated  times,  when  he  was  in  his  diocese. 
And  as  it  was  a  business  of  the  greatest  weight  and 
consequence  that  appertained  to  his  office,  he  used  the 
properest  means  to  qualify  himself  for  the  discharge  of 
it.  He  usually  repaired  privately  to  his  chapel  to  beg 
God  s  presence  with  him,  and  blessing  upon  him,  or, 
to  use  his  own  expression,  to  implore  the  guidance  of 
His  Spirit  in  that  work.  He  measured  candidates  for 
orders,  more  by  their  modesty  and  good  sense,  and  the 
testimonials  of  their  virtue,  than  by  their  learning.  To 
have  a  right  notion  of  the  main  doctrines  of  religion, 
to  understand  thoroughly  the  terms  of  the  new  covenant, 
both  on  God*s  part  and  on  man's;  and  to  know  the 
reasons,  and  apprehend  the  force  of  those  distinctions 
upon  which  the  Church  of  England  explained  and  stated 
those  terms  differently  from  the  Church  of  Rome,  and 
other  communions  separating  from  her,  were  with  him, 
the  chief  qualifications  for  the  ministry  in  regard  to 
learning. 

When  consulted  about  the  Societies  for  the  Reformation 

of  Mtinnen  which  were  established  in  various  parts  of 

the  ooantrj  about  the  year  \^^1 ,  Yie  dm^xi^^  %a&nd^tin^ 
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kith  diBsentors  for  MA  olgeota,  though  his  liberality 
towards  them,  not  ti>  their  principles,  was  well  known. 
And  referring  to  one  of  these  societies  instituted  at  Carlislfl 
he  observes,  "  I  mtiat  oosfess  if  a  society  was  entered 
into  at  York  upon  these  articles,  I  should  neither  givo 
the  membera  of  it  any  disturbance  nor  any  discourage 
UteoL  T  should  aAlj  wish  that  those  of  the  clerg;  nhb 
Joined  in  it  would  add  an  article  or  two  more,  vberehf 
diej  should  more  partictilarly  oblige  themselves  to  tb* 
reading  of  prarera  on  Wednesdajs  and  Fridays,  and 
holidayi,  or  in  populous  towns  every  day,  unless  they 
Were  hindered  by  some  ut^ent  business.  Secondly,  to 
Hw  holding  monthly  communions  in  their  parishea, 
and  lastly  to  tbe  diligent  attendance  upon  catechising 
And  ioatiniotJtLg  tfa«  youth  of  their  parishes  in  the 
princif^ee  of  Christinnity,  The  practice  of  which  thing! 
will  in  my  poor  opioion,  more  contribute  to  tlie  pro- 
moting a  reformation,  than  tlie  informing  against  crimi- 
nals, though  that  is  a  good  work    too." 

Whenever  he  was  consulted  by  the  clergy  about  their 
parochial  concerns,  he  immediately  answered  their 
queries,  and  clearly  and  positively  determined  them. 
In  all  his  letters  of  this  kind,  which  are  left,  there  is 
but  one  in  which  he  is  something  doubtful  what  to 
resolve ;  but  even  there  he  leaves  no  doubt  or  difBculty 
upon  the  clergyman  who  consulted  him,  by  permitting, 
or  rather  advising  him  to  follow  his  own  first  dater- 
mination.  The  case  not  being  very  common,  about  (ha 
marriage  of  a  person  with  a  quaker,  according  to  the 
usage  of  the  Church,  the  letter  itself  will  not  be  dis- 
agreeable: — 

"November  30,  1700. 
"  SiE, — The  case  which  you  propose  hath  some  diffl- 
Mlty  in  it.  since  our  present  canons  say  nothing  about 
it.  The  old  canons,  indeed,  are  express  against  any 
person  being  married,  who  was  not  Arst  baptized.  But 
tbee  ia  tboae  times  iMrriage  waa  acconnt.«4  a  sftCTWHOTft.. 
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^od  baptisim  wM  iontia  saorammlMim^  On  Am  other 
side,  though  marriage  be  do  sacnmeiit^  bat  aU  m«i 
and  women  have  a  natural  rigHt  to  it,  yet  whether 
luiy  who  are  not  initiated  in  Gfajristianity,  ought  to  haye 
the  solemn  benediction  of  the  Chureb(as  it  is  upon  that 
apcount  that  the  clergy  haye  anything  to  do  with  mar- 
riage,) is  a  thing  fit  to  be  considered.  Add  to  this,  that 
there  is  something  in  the  Church  office  whiob  supposeth 
that  both  the  married  persons  are  baptized.  For,  ac- 
cording to  the  Rubric,  it  la  *'  conyenient  that  they  re- 
ceive the  holy  communion  together  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity that  presents  itselfl'*  And  therefore  they  must 
be  in  a  condition  of  reoeiying  it,  which  unbaptixed 
persons  are  not 

**  Pray  ask  yourself  what  you  would  do  in  ease  a  pe^ 
son  excommunicated  should  desire  you  to  marry  him. 
Methinks  the  case  is  much  the  same. 

'*  I  do  think,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  not  advisable  to 
depart  from  your  first  resolution,  unless  the  party  will 
be  first  baptized,  which  I  am  not  against  your  doing  as 
privately  as  may  be. 

**  I  am,  &o.,  Jo.  Ebor." 

His  care  for  the  Church  extended  far,  and  when  he 
was  employed  in  1703,  in  preparing  measures  to  be 
laid  before  the  Convocation,  he  wished  to  add  a  proposal 
concerning  bishops  being  provided  for  the  plantations. 
When  the  Occasional  Conformity  bill  was  introduced, 
there  was  one  point  which  he  laboured  to  carry,  and 
that  was  to  indemnify  parish  ministers  for  observing 
the  Rubric,  from  all  such  damages  as  by  the  Test  Act 
they  might  stand  liable  to^  for  refusing  to  g^ve  the  sacra- 
ment in  any  instance  wherein  the  rubric  directed  repul- 
sion from  it.  In  the  debates,  December  4,  1702,  upon 
this  bill,  his  grace  applied  himself  to  this  point  alone. 
"/  made  a  speech,  (says  he,)  against  the  clause  that  waa 
tbeu  brought  in  to  oblige  aXL  o&Q9s%  v>  i«Ki«L^^>^^Aia!ik- 
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SHdttt  four  tiiiieii  a  jeftk*,  unless  a  clause  might  be  brought 
in  to  ihdemmly  parish  ministers  for  repelling  such  from 
iha  oommiiiiion,  as  by  the  rubric  they  are  empowed  to 
do."  This  was  rather  securing  to  the  clergy  their  righto, 
than  opposing  the  dissenters  in  the  favour  they  desired. 
He  thonghi  the  ednsoiences  of  the  parochial  clergy  doing 
their  dttty  in  the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  weris 
is  mudi  to  be  considered,  and  to  be  as  tenderly  treated 
as  the  eonscienoes  of  those  who  could  occasionally  con- 
fofm.  And  that  it  was  hard  the  dissenters  should  b^ 
allowed  to  act  inbonsistently,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
benefits  of  the  law ;  while  the  Church  ministers,  for 
acting  consistently,  and  according  to  rule,  incurred  the 
penalties  of  the  law ;  that  is,  were  liable  to  the  damages 
which  any  man  sustained  by  being  rejected  by  them 
from  the  communion.  There  were  also  several  others 
who  voted  with  him  for  the  bills  against  occasional  con- 
formity, who  yet  were  never  thought  unfavourable  to  the 
dissenters. 

In  the  attempt  to  introduce  the  Church  system  into 
Prussia,  Archbishop  Sharp  took  a  deep  interest  which  in 
some  degree  compensated  for  the  culpable  neglect  of  the 
then  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Indeed,  in  every  thing 
relating  to  the  Church  at  large,  Archbishop  Sharp  shewed 
his  zeal.  To  the  distressed  Greek  Churches  in  America 
he  was  a  liberal  benefactor,  and  received  with  hospitality 
Arsenius,  Archbishishop  of  Thebais,  when  he  came  to 
England  in  1713.  But  the  proceedings  with  respect  to 
Prussia  are  of  more  immediate  interest. 

The  Protestant  subjects  of  the  kingdom  of  Prussia 
consist  partly  of  Lutherans,  and  partly  of  Calvinists ; 
which  latter  call  themselves  the  Reformed;  the  wosd 
Calvinist  being  disagreeable  to  them,  and  consequently 
used  only  by  such  as  are  not  their  friends. 

Frederick,  King  of  Prussia,  had  found  it  necessary, 
for  the  greater  solemnity  of  his  coronation,  in  1700, 
to  give  the  title  of  bisJjops  to  two  of  Ui^  Q,\i\^^  q^  \x\% 
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ckfgf,  tbe  one  a  Lmliemi,  die  odier  a  BeimiieiL  The 
fofnner  died  eocm  after;  wbeieuyuQ  tiie  other.  Tis*  Dr. 
Uisbios,  GODtmoed  withoot  a  eofleagoe,  and  with  the 
title  of  Inaliop.  Sinee  that  time  the  king,  who  was  a 
lorer  of  order  and  deeen^,  emomed  a  design  of  nniting 
the  two  different  oommnniona  in  his  kingdom,  the 
Lntiierans  and  the  Beformed,  in  one  pnUic  form  of 
worship.  And  as  he  had  a  great  reepeet  for  the  English 
nation  and  Chtuch,  and  held  a  good  qpinion  of  th« 
Litargf  of  the  Ohnreh  of  England,  he  thought  tkmt 
might  be  the  moat  proper  medium  wherdn  both  partiei 
might  meet  The  person  who,  above  all  othras,  wu 
instmmental  in  creating  in  the  king  a  £sTonrable  opinion 
of  the  discipline  and  Liturgy  of  the  English  Chovoli, 
and  in  improving  bis  good  dispositions  to  establidi 
them  in  his  own  realm,  was  Dr.  Daniel  Emestus  Jab- 
louski,  a  man  of  great  credit  and  worth,  first  chaplain 
to  tbe  King  of  Prussia,  and  superintendent  or  senior 
of  the  Protestant  Church  in  Poland.  This  gentleman 
bad  received  very  great  prejudices  in  his  youth  against 
the  Church  of  England,  from  those  among  whom  be 
was  educated.  But  after  he  had  been  twice  in  Eng- 
land, and  had  spent  some  time  in-  Oxford,  and  in  tbe 
conversation  of  our  English  divines,  and  in  tbe  study 
of  our  Liturgy  and  Church  discipline,  lie  became  not 
only  reconciled  to  them,  but  an  admirer  of  our  ecclesi- 
astical constitution  ;  and  took  all  opportunities  ever 
after,  of  expressing  his  friendship  and  zeal  for  the 
English  Liturgy  and  ceremonies. 

Dr.  Ursinus  was  likewise  very  well  inclined  to  a  con- 
formity in  worship  and  discipline  to  that  of  tbe  Church 
ef  England;  but  if  he  did  not  prosecute  the  design 
with  a  warmth  and  zeal  equal  to  Jablouski's,  it  may  be 
imputed  to  his  never  having  seen  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land in  her  own  beauties  and  proper  dress  as  the  other 
had, 
B/  the   advice    prvncipoW)  ol  tXi^^  \:<i(c^,  tbe  king 
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Qotqh,  whieb  waa  d(me  at  hia  University  of  Frankfort* 
upo^the^er,  wbore  the  professors  in  general  wer^ 
fnopda  to  tbe  Ghiurob  of  England.  This  done,  hf 
Qidaved  tiia  biahop  Dr.  Ursinus,  to  write  a  letter  in  hia 
iMUBi#  ta  tbe  Arehbiahop  of  Canterbury,  to  acquaint 
bini^  witb.  wbat  Ifttd  been,  and  with  what  was  intended 
to  Im  d^D0  ;  and  to  ask  hia  grace's  advice  about  it.  Th^ 
actmoB  waa»  if  the  king*a  intentions  met  with  due  re^ 
ception  a^d  encouragement  from  England,  which  it  waf 
piiaaamed  <sould  not  fail,  to  have  introduced  the  Liturgy 
first  into  the  king's  own  chapel,  and  the  cathedral 
iimBch;  and  to  leave  it  free  for  tba  other  churches  ta 
follow  the  eaan^le;  and  the  time  prefixed  for  thia 
intiodpation  waa  the  first  Sunday  in  Advent,  1706,  It 
was  indeed  debated  in  the  king's  consistory  (called  09 
beeaose  a  privy  counsellor  always  sits  with,  yet  presides 
over  the  divines,)  whether  the  English  Liturgy  should 
be  used,  or  a  new  one  composed  in  imitation  of  it, 
several  objecting,  that  they  should  seem  to  acknow*' 
ledge  a  dependance  01^  the  Church  of  England,  by 
wholly  using  her  service ;  upon  which  some  divines, 
who  were  not  wi]ling  the  design  should  miscarry,  drew 
up  a  formulary,  which  was  put  in  manuscript  into  the 
hands  of  the  king's  bishop. 

A  letter  was  written  by  Dr.  Ursinus  to  his  Grace  of 
Canterbury,  pursuant  to  the  king's  directions.  And 
two  copies  of  the  high  Dutch  version  of  the  English 
Liturgy  were  sent  along  with  it;  one  for  her  majesty 
the  queen,  the  other  for  his  grace.  And  orders  were 
given  to  form  a  correspondence  between  the  principal 
of  the  clergy  of  both  courts,  about  the  means  of  pro- 
moting the  design.  The  letter  and  the  copies  were 
put  into  the  hands  either  of  Baron  Spanheim,  or  M. 
Bonet,  the  kings  ministers.  Her  msyesty,  upon  the 
receipt  of  her  copy,  ordered  my  Lord  Raby,  her  minister 
at  the  Court  of  Prussia,   to  return  her  thanka  to  tk<^ 

L  l3 
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king  and  to  the  bishop  which  wafl  done.  But  it  tinJbr- 
tunatelj  happened,  that  the  <ither  copy,  and  the  letter, 
which  were  designed  for  the  Arehhishop  of  Ganterbnvy, 
by  some  neglect  or  mistake,  were  not  delivered  to  him ; 
iand  the  more  unfortunate  because  they  were  assured  at 
Berlin,  that  they  had  been  delivered  to  him  by  Mr. 
Knyster,  a  subject  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  then  in 
England.  This  occasioned  some  disgust ;  and  the  king 
having  often  asked  Dr.  Ursinus,  what  answer  the  arch* 
bishop  had  given  to  his  letter,  greatly  wondered,  when 
the  bishop,  after  some  time,  continued  to  reply,  that 
as  yet  none  had  been  sent  And  it  was  thought,  that 
this  misfortune  (but  looked  upon  in  Prussia  rather  as 
a  neglect  in  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,)  was  one  of 
the  chief  occasions  which  made  the  king  grow  ood  in 
the  design. 

Notwithstanding  the  sinful  supineness  of  the  Whig 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  proposal  was  well  received 
by  the  clergy  of  England,  as  we  may  learn  from  a  des* 
patch  to  the  King  of  Prussia  by  his  minister,  M .  Bonet« 
giving  an  account  of  an  interview  he  had  had  with  the 
English  secretary  of  state.  After  having  spoken  of  the 
Service  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  *'  the  most  proper 
that  is  among  Protestants,"  he  addresses  himself  to 
other  considerations.  "The  first  is,  that  a  conformity 
between  the  Prussian  Churches  and  the  Church  of 
England  would  be  received  with  great  joy  here.  The 
second  is,  that  the  conformity  to  be  wished  for  beyond 
the  sea  relates  more  to  Church  government  than  to  anj 
change  in  the  Ritual  or  Liturgy.  *The  clergy  here  are 
for  Episcopacy,  and  look  upon  it,  at  least,  as  of  apos- 
tolical institution,  and  are  possessed  with  the  opinion, 
that  it  has  continued  fn  an  uninterrupted  succession 
from  the  Apostles  to  this  present  time;  and  upon  this 
supposition,  they  allege  there  can  be  no  true  ecclesias- 
tical government  but  under  bishops  of  this  order;  nor 
true  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  but  such  as  have  been 
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oidadied  hf  Insliops;  and  if  there  be  others  that  do  not 
IgD  80  ikr»  jet  they  all  make  a  great  difference  between 
the  mmisters  that  have  received  imposition  of  hands 
bj  bishops,  and  those  that  have  been  ordained  by  a 
synod  of  presbyters.  A  third  consideration  is,  that  th^ 
Chnitsh  of  England  would  look  upon  a  conformity  of 
this  nature  as  a  great  advantage  to  herself,  and  that  the 
clerggr,  united  to  the  Court  and  the  Tories,  are  a  very 
iconsiderable  and  powerAil  body.  On  the  other  side, 
the  Whigs,  the  Presbyterians,  the  Independants,  and 
idl  the  other  non-conformists  would  look  upon  this  con- 
ibnnity  with  great  concern  as  weakening  and  disarming 
atmr  party.  And  the  electoral  House  of  Brunswick, 
which  depends  more  upon  the  latter  than  the  former, 
may  fear  lest  this  conformity  should  have  other  conse- 
(|iience8.  But  though  the  Whigs  have  more  money, 
because  they  are  more  concerned  in  trade,  and  though 
their  chiefs  may  have  the  reputation  at  present  of  a 
superior  genius,  yet  the  others  have  more  zeal  and  con- 
stant superiority  and  interest. 

"  Ut  in  ratione  humillima,  &c." 

It  was,  perhaps,  the  jealousy  of  the  Whigs  and  the 
fear  of  the  Hanoverians  lest  they  should  offend  the  Dis- 
senters, which  prevented  this  noble  scheme  from  being 
accomplished.  Archbishop  Sharp,  however,  endeavoured 
to  further  it  to  the  day  of  his  death,  and  continued  his 
correspondence  with  his  Prussian  friends.  Much  im- 
portant information  is  given  on  this  subject  in  the 
Appendix  to  Sharp's  Life  of  Sharp. 

In  the  same  work,  from  which  this  article  is  taken,  we 
find  a  beautiful  and  affecting  specimen  of  the  archbishop's 
private  devotions,  taken  from  his  Diary.  When  he 
resided  at  London,  he  constantly  attended  the  early  sacra- 
ments, (for  the  most  part  at  Whitehall),  that  he  might  be 
at  liberty  to  preach  afterwards  in  the  Parish  Chnrch,  or 
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attend  the  Queen's  Ghai)d,  vhither  be  gmmllr  neMtod 
for  the  momiDg  service,  when  he  btd  not  aagiigtA  to  wof- 
plj  any  pulpit  in  town.  The  sftenioon  aervioe  he  bad  i* 
his  own  family.  In  sbort.  he  made  it  his  serioua  endea- 
vour, as  he  often  remarks,  "  to  spend  the  whole  Lord's 
day  in  the  best  manner  ha  oonld  to  the  gloiy  of  Ood,  and 
the  good  of  his  own  soul," 

Thursday  was  the  other  day  of  the  week  that  be  appro- 
priated to  thanksgivings:  uid  these  were  usually  his 
acknowledgments  to  Qod  of  his  "  great  temporal  mercies 
and  blessings  Tonchsafed  to  his  country,  his  family  and 
to  himself,  in  that  he  and  all  who  belonged  to  him, 
liTed  in  health,  peace,  and  asEety;  joined  with  earnest 
petitions,  that  Qod  for  Hia  mercies'  aake,  would  bate 
him  and  his  always  in  protection."  In  the  Bummei 
time,  when  be  resided  at  Biabopsthorp,  and  wfaen  the 
weather  was  fair,  he  usually  offered  these  thanksgivings 
tub  dio,  either  in  his  garden  or  in  the  adjoining  fields  and 
meadows,  whither  be  frequently  walked  to  perform  hit 
devotiuDS.  The  parish  Church  of  Acaster  is  within  a 
little  mile  of  the  *Archbiahop's  Palace.  It  stands  by 
itself  in  the  fields.  Thither  be  frequently  retired  alone 
and  made  the  little  porch  of  that  church  bis  oratory, 
where  he  solemDly  addressed  and  praiaed  God.  And 
bore  it  was  that  for  some  years  he  resorted,  as  be  had 
opportunity,  to  perform  his  Thursday  thanksgivings; 
afterwards  be  removed  from  this  place  to  another  which 
was  more  pleasant,  and  more  commodious  too,  as  being 
nearer  bis  house ;  and  this  was  a  shed  or  little  summer 
house,  placed  under  a  shade  on  the  side  of  a  fish-pond 
which  stood  north  of  his  bouse  aod  gardens.  Hither 
be  frequently  retired  for  pisyer,  but  most  generally  on 
Thursday.  Afterwards,  when  the  plantations  that  be 
had  made  in  his  garden,  were  grown  up  to  some  per- 
fection he  again  changed  the  scene  of  hia  thanksgivings 
and  offered  them  up  in  a  particular  walk,  which  from 
tbeoce  he  called  hia  Temple  of  Praise.     It  is  a  cloos 
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gnM^ptot  irilky  lying  north  and  south,  and  hedged  on 
each  aids  with  yew,  so  thick  and  high,  as  to  be  com- 
pletelj  ftbaded  at  all  times  of  the  day,  except  noon. 
On  the  east  it  hath  a  little  maze  or  wilderness,  that 
grows  CQoasiderably  higher.  The  entrance  into  it  at 
each  end  is  throogh  arches  made  in  a  lime  hedge,  and 
the  view  through  these  arches  immediately  bounded  by 
a  hedge  of  horn-beam  at  one  end,  and  a  fruit  wall  at 
the  other.  So  that  from  within  the  walk,  scarce  any 
thing  is  to  be  seen  But  verdure  and  tbe  open  sky  above. 
In  this  close  walk,  and  in  the  adjoining  maze,  (  for  pro- 
bably he  adopted  both  at  the  same  time  for  his  Temple  of 
Praise.)  he  spent  many  a  happy  hour,  especially  in  the 
last  years  of  his  life.  Here  was  a  privacy  that  answered 
his  design,  and  a  solemnity  that  suited  his  taste ;  and  here 
he  poured  out  bis  soul  in  prayers  and  thanksgivings,  and 
had  such  delightful  intercourses  with  God,  as  would  affect 
him  to  a  very  great  degree.  Thus,  for  instance,  he  notes, 
in  tbe  year  1712  : —  "  After  evening  prayers,  I  walked  in 
my  garden,  and  there,  in  my  Temple  of  Praise,  poured 
out  my  soul  to  God  in  an  unusual  ardent  manner;  so 
that  I  think  I  was  never  so  rapturously  devout  in  my 
life."  This  passage  is  brought  to  shew  what  use  he 
made  of  that  place,  and  not  what  effect  the  place  had 
Upon  him.  For  indeed  at  this  time  of  life,  he  had 
attained  to  such  a  habit  of  raising  his  affections,  beyond 
what  he  had  been  formerly  able  to  do,  that,  upon  several 
occasions,  he  wrought  himself  into  ardours  which  he 
had  not  felt  in  so  great  a  degree  before.  Thus  for 
instance,  in  the  same  summer: —  *'  I  never  was  in  such 
transports  of  devotion  hardly  as  I  was  when  I  came 
home  from  the  Minster,  being  alone  in  the  coach.  I 
never  prayed  more  heartily  and  devoutly  in  my  life. 
And  I  hope  God  will  hear  my  prayers  which  I  put  up 
for  grace  and  mercy,  with  tears." 

He  did  not  neglect  general  literature  or  the  patronage 
of  literary  men.      Mr.   Speaker  Onslow,   in  a  note  to 
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Bumet'a  History  <€  his  own  Time^  >l7tof  Anlibuhap 

Sharp,  "  He  was  a  great  reader  of  lUukipeun.  Dr. 
Uangay,  who  had  m&rried  his  dsughtei,  taU  dm  that  he 
used  to  reoommend  to  joang  diviaei  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures  and  Shakspeare.  And  Dr.  Lisle,  Bishi^  of 
Norwich,  who  bad  been  chaplain  at  Lambeth  to  Aioh- 
bisbop  Wake,  told  me  that  it  was  often  related  there,  that 
Bharp  abould  saj,  that  the  Bible  and  Sbakapeaie  made 
him  Archbishop  of  Tork." 

In  ever]'  relation  of  life,  be  seeined  to  excel,  and  was 
beloved  by  all  ivbo  spproaobed  him,  although  he  was 
Tery  plain  spoken,  and  ramonstrated  without  fear,  bat 
with  gentlenesB  with  the  highest  peraonages,  not  onlj.iu 
his  own  diocese,  bat  in  London  when  be  fbood  them 
tnmsgresaing,  and  Telt  himself  responsible. 

He  died  at  Batb,  in  17  U,  and  was  buried  in  York 
Cathedral,  where  an  inscription  hy  Dr.  Smalridge  records 
bis  merits.  His  SermoDs,  in  7  vols.  8vo,  have  been 
published  since  his  death,  and  ore  deservedly  popular.— 
Ill  Neve.    Sharp's  Life  of  Sharp. 
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This  muDJflcent  prelate  was  born  at  Stanton,  in  Staf- 
fordshire, in  the  year  1508,  and  waa  educated  at  Trinit; 
College,  Oxford,  where  ha  took  his  B.A.  degree  in  1617. 
Id  1U33,  he  was  elected  fellow  of  New  College,  and  soon 
after  beuame  chaplain  to  the  lord-keeper,  Coventry, 
by  whom  he  waa  presented  to  a  stall  in  Gloucester 
Cathedral.  In  1033.  he  became  Vicar  of  Hackney, 
having  previously  held  the  licctory  of  Ickford,  in  Buck- 
inghsmshiro.  Id  1631.  he  lock  his  D.D.  degree,  and  in 
March,  lC3.'i,  was  elected  warden  of  All  Souls.  About  the 
same  tiuio,  be  became  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  bis 
m^esty,  was  afterwards  clerk  of  his  closet,  and  by 
iuia  designed  (o  be  made  ms.at£i:  ol  «^<i  ^wq^  Uos^lal, 
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tad  Dean  of  Wefitminster ;  but  his  settlement  in  them 
was  prevented  by  the  rebellion. 

In  February,  1644,  he  was  one  of  the  king*s  chap* 
lains  sent  by  his  majesty  to  attend  his  commissioners 
(at  th«  treaty  of  Uxbridge)  for  their  devotions,  and  for 
the  other  Service  of  the  Church,  as  the  management  of 
the  treaty  required,  which  could  not  be  foreseen. 

In  April,  1646,  we  find  him  attending  his  mtgesty 
at  Oxford,  and  witness  to  a  remarkable  vow  of  his, 
whieh   is   published   in  the  Appendix  to  Archdeacon 
Echard*8  History  of  England,  p.  5  : — **  In  the  midst  of 
these  uncommon  difficulties,  the  pious  king,  as  it  were, 
reflecting  upon  his  concessions  relating  to  the  Churches 
of  Scotland  and  England,  and  bjping  extremely  tender 
in  case  of  sacrilegious  encroachments,  wrote  and  signed 
this  extraordinary  vow,  which  was  never  yet  published  : 
— I  do  here  promise  and  solemnly  vow,  in  the  presence 
and  for  the  service  of   Almighty  God,  that  if   it  shall 
please  the  Divine  Majesty,  of  His  infinite  goodness  to 
restore  me  to  my  just  kingly  rights,  and  to  re- establish 
me  in  my  throne,  I  will  wholly  give  back  to  His  Church 
all  those  impropriations  which  are  now  held  by  the  crown  ; 
and  what  lands  soever  I  do  now,  or  should  enjoy,  which 
have  been  taken  away,  either  from  any  episcopal  see,  or 
any  cathedral  or  collegiate  church,  from  any  abbey,  or 
other  religious  house.     I  likewise  promise  for  hereafter 
to  hold  them  from  the  Church,  under  such  reasonable 
fines  and  rents  as  shall  be  set  down  by  some  conscien- 
tious persons,  whom  I  propose  to  choose  with  all  up- 
rightness of  heart,  to  direct  me  in  this  particular.     And 
I  most  humbly  beseech  God  to  accept  of  this  my  vow, 
and  to  bless  me  in  the  design  I  have  now  in  hand, 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.     Amen. 

"Oxford,  AprU  13,  1646.  Charles  R." 

This  is  a  true  copy  of  the  king^s  vow,  which  was  pre- 
served thirteen  years  under  ground  by  me, 

ld60,Aug.  21.  QiUB.  S>Ta¥Ai>o^. 
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DnriiiQ  tll8  kings  being  at  Newmaiket,  k.t.  Ill 

afterwards    in    the    Isle    of   Wight,    Shfldon  I 

bmour  U  atlesd  his  majestT  09  one  of  bia  cha{^ 

In  ibe  l&tter  end  of  ISIT,  he  was  ejected  hit  in 

Ejdlip  hj  the  parliaroent  visitors,  snd  in  1C4",  1 

l^ftODed:  but  obtu Ding  hia  liberij  somi 

Pfceiired  to  Sne)ston  in  Derbyshire,  whence  from  hi** 

,  nnd  froni  others  which  he  made  use  of.  be  *i 

inllT  monies  to  the  esiled  king,  and  follnoMll 

L  MiidieA  and  dcTOtioos   till  matters    (ended  to  s  hiff 

L  hstnntion.     On   the   -1th    of    March.    1650,  Dc.  ]^ 

L  Palmer,  «ho  had  nsurped  his  wardenship  almost tidi 

'  jenrs,  died  ;  at  which  time  there  being  an  emioenttb 

nght  of   his    majealjls    return,    there  was  no  eled! 

tnade  of  a  successor,  onlr  a  reatilntton  of  Dr.  Sbeli 

though  he  never  took  re-po^sesBiin. 

On  the  kiug'a  return  he  met  his  majestj  at  Cm 
bury,  &nd  was  soon  after  made  Dean  of  the  Cfa 
Bojal,  and  npon  Bishop  Juxon'a  translation  to  Cai 
burj.  was  made  Bishop  of  London,  to  which  he 
elected  Oct.  9,  iddO;  confirmed  the  S3rd,  and  eo 
crated  in  King  Henry  the  Seventh's  Chapel,  atV 
minster,  on  the  SStfa  of  the  said  month,  bj  E 
Winchester,  assisted  by  Accepted  York,  Matthew 
ifohn  Rochester,  and  Henry  Chichester,  by  Tirtue 
commission  from  the  archbishop,  dated  Oct,  H, 
directed  to  Ibem  for  that  purpose. 

He  held  the  mastership  of  the  Bavoy  with  the  Bis 
ric  of  London  ;  for  the  i^mous  conference  between 
Episcopal  clergy  end  the  Pmsbyterian  ditines  concer 
alterations  to  be  made  in  the  Liturgy,  ai>.  1661, 
Held  at  his  lodgings  in  the  SaToy. 

Hence  the  name  of  this  great  historical  erent;  at 
first  meeting  of  the  commissionerB  appointed  to  00: 
Bishop  Sheldon  told  the  Presbyterian  theologians,  " 
not  the  bishops,  but  th^,  had  been  seekers  of  the 
M.  and  desired  alterations  in  the  Liturgy :  then 
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there  wag  nothing  to  be  done  till  they  had  brongbt  in  all 
tiie^  Lad  to  B&y  against  it  in  writing,  &nd  all  the 
sJditioaal  forms  and  alterations  which  they  desired.  The 
ministers  moved  for  an  amicable  conference,  according  to 
tbe  commission,  ss  thinking  it  more  hkely  to  contribute 
lo  dispatch,  and  to  the  answering  the  great  cfid :  wh«reai 
wiilii^  would  be  a  tedious,  endless  business,  and  prerent 
that  familiarity  and  acquaiatance  with  each  others  minda, 
whtob  might  facilitate  concord.  But  Diahop  Sheldon  ab- 
aolutely  insisted  upon  it,  '  that  nothing  should  be  done 
till  all  exceptions,  altorations,  and  additions,  were  brought 
iiL  at  once.'  And  aftor  some  debate,  it  was  agreed,  '  that 
they  should  bring  in  all  their  exceptions  at  oae  time,  and 
■11  their  additions  at  another  time.'  During  tbe  course 
of  the  conference  the  bishop  did  not  appear  often,  anil 
engaged  not  in  all  the  disputation,  and  yet  was  well 
known  to  have  a  principal  band  in  disposing  of  all  such 
sfiiairs." 

While  he  was  Bishop  of  London  be  contributed  largely 
to  the  repairs  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  damaged  as  that 
ocdlege  had  been  by  the  iniquities  of  the  rebellion.  He 
also  had  the  chief  direction  of  the  province  of  Canter. 
bury,  owing  to  the  great  age  of  Archbishop  Juzon,  whose 
Huccessor  be  became  in  1603.  He  expended  large  sums 
upon  the  episcopal  houses  of  the  3ee  of  London ;  and 
being  translated  to  that  of  Canterbury  in  1683,  he  re- 
built the  Library  at  Lambeth,  and  made  additions  to  its 
contents.  It  was  still  more  to  his  honour,  that  he 
remained  at  Lambeth  during  the  plague  of  London,  and 
exerted  himself,  both  by  his  own  liberal  contributions, 
and  by  promoting  collections  throughout  his  province,  for 
tbe  relief  of  the  afflicted.  On  the  removal  of  Lord 
Clarendon  from  the  chancollorsbip  of  the  University  of 
Oxford,  he  was  chosen  to  succeed  him  in  December 
1667 ;  and  he  immortalized  his  bounty  to  that  university 
by  tbe  erection,  at  hie  sole  expence,  of  the  celebrated 
theatre  at  Oxford  which  bears  his  name  :  "  Huivi^  (^«:^% 
vox.,  rai.  H  n 
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Dr.  Lowth  in  en  elegant  oratkm)  dignum  weton — qnoA 
cum  intueor  et  drcumspicio,  videor  mi  hi  io  ipsa  BomK 
Tel  in  mediis  Athents,  antiqais  illia,  et  com  maiiiii« 
floFentibiiB,  Tenari,"  This  edifioe  was  opened  in  Jal^, 
1669,  Boon  after  which  he  resigned  his  chaBoellonhip,  and 
retired  from  public  business.  He  had  before  hononrabtj 
lost  the  king's  confidence  by  importuning  him  to  part 
with  his  mistress,  Barbara  VtUiers.  Dnring  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  he  chiefly  resided  at  Croydon.  He  died 
at  Lambeth,  on  NoTember  9th,  1677,  in  the  SOth  jetr 
of  his  age. 

Besides  his  learning  and  pie^  he  is  partieolaii;  dis- 
tiDguished  hj  his  munificent  benefaotionB.  We  an 
assured  bj  his  relations,  that  from  the  time  of  bis 
being  Bishop  of  London  to  that  of  his  death,  it  appeared 
in  his  book  of  accompts,  that  upon  public,  pious,  and 
charitable  uses  he  had  bestowed  about  £66,000.  Another 
author  has  the  following  paragraph. 

Dr.  SheldoQ,  while  Biehop  of  London,  (not  to  eno- 
merate  particulars)  gave  for  the  augmentation  of  vicarages 
belonging  to  his  see  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fbrt; 
pounds  a  year,  for  which  he  abated  in  his  fines  to  the 
value  of  £1660.  When  advanced  to  the  See  of  Canter- 
bury, he  augmented  the  vicarages  of  Whitestable  in 
Kent,  and  disposed  to  public  pious  uses,  in  acts  of 
munificence  and  charity  (in  his  life,  or  by  bis  last  will 
and  testament)  the  sum  of  £7S,000,  as  attested  by  his 
treasurer,  Kalph  Snow,  Esq.,  to  whom  bis  grace  left  a 
generous  legacy  under  this  distinguishing  style,  "  to  my 
old  and  faithful  servant." 

Elsewhere  it  is  said,  after  the  civil  wars,  there  were 
several  bishops  who  gave  their  helping  hands  to  the 
repairing  and  enlarging  of  Trinity  College  in  Oxford, 
especially  Archbishop  Bbeldon. 

His  works  of  piety  and  charity  are  enumerated 
as  follows  by  the  pen  of  the  learned  Mr.  Heurf 
Wharton  : — 
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To  my  Loid  Peter,  for  the  purchase      £.       s.    d. 

of  London  House        6200    0    0 

Abated  in  his  fines  for  the  augmen- 
tation of  Vicarages       1680    0    0 

In  the  repair  of  St  Paul's  before 
the  fire 2169  17  10 

Repairs  of  his  houses  at  Fulham, 
Lambeth,  and  Croydon        4500    0    0 

To  All  Souls  Chapel,  Trinity  College 
Chapel, -^  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
and  Lichfield  Cathedral      450     0     0 

Chaige  of  the  Theatre  at  Oxford  ...  14470  11  11 

To  the  University,  to  buy  land  to 
keep  it  in  perpetual  repair 2000    0    0 

When  he  was  made  bishop,  the 
leases  being  all  expired,  he  abated 
in  his  fines,  (I  suppose  the  above- 
mentioned  article  of  £1680  is 
included  in  this) 17733     0     0 

In  his  will  I  find  the  following  particulars  : — 

• 

*'  My  body  I  desire  may  be  decently  buried,  but  very 
privately  and  speedily,  that  my  funeral  may  not  waste 
much  of  what  I  leave  behind  for  better  uses. 

"I  give  to  good,  pious,  and  charitable  uses,  £1500  to 
be  disposed  of  as  I  shall  direct  either  by  writing  or  by 
word  of  mouth ;  or  for  want  of  such  directions,  as  my 
executors  and  overseers  shall  think  fit. 

"  To  my  successors  some  books  mentioned  in  a 
schedule. 

*'  All  the  plate,  furniture  and  books  in  the  Chapel  at 
Lambeth  to  my  succesors  in  order. 

**  Whereas  I  formerly  subscribed  £2000  to  the  repair 
of  St.  Paul's,  my  executors  to  discharge  whatever  shall 
remain  unpaid  at  my  decease. 
'•Published  Feb.  5,  167^." 
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Sheldon's  only  publication  is,  A  Sermon  preached 
before  the  king  at  Whitehall,  upon  June  6,  1660,  being 
the  day  of  solemn  Thanksgiving  for  the  happy  rettin 
of  his  mcjesty,  on  Psalm  zyiii.  49,  London,  1660,  4to.— 
Le  Neve,    Wood. 
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This  distinguished  prelate,  son  of  the  succeeding,  was 
bom  in  London  in  the  year  1678.  He  was  educated 
at  Eton,  where  he  was  distinguished  as  a  scholar,  and 
not  less  for  his  Ioyc  of  athletic  exercises,  especially  of 
bathing.  From  Eton  he  went  to  Catharine  HaU,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  obtained  a  fellowship.  Upon  the  re- 
signation of  his  father,  in  1704,  he  was  made  master  of 
the  Temple,  and,  notwithstanding  his  youth,  soon  ob- 
tained the  respect  of  the  members  of  that  society,  where 
his  preaching  was  blessed  for  many  years  with  eminent 
success.  His  sermons  are,  for  calm  and  steady  reason- 
ing, as  well  as  forcible  expression,  among  the  first  com- 
positions we  possess  in  that  department  of  literature. 
He  took  his  degree  of  D.D.  in  1707,  in  which  year  he 
married.  In  1714,  he  was  elected  master  of  Catharine 
Hall,  and  in  1716,  was  promoted  to  the  Deanery  of 
Chichester. 

Except  three  sermons,  preached  on  public  occasions, 
he  did  not  come  forth  as  an  author  until  the  famous 
controversy,  known  as  the  '*  Bangorian ;"  and  he  was 
unquestionably  by  far  the  most  powerful  antagonist 
against  whom  Bishop  Hoadley  had  to  contend.  He 
published  a  great  many  pamphlets  on  the  subject,  the 
chief  of  which  is  entitled,  "  A  Vindication  of  the  Cor- 
poration and  Test  Acts,  in  answer  to  the  Bishop  of 
Bangor's  reasons  for  a  Repeal  of  them,  1718."  To 
this  the  bishop  lost  no  time  in  replying,  yet  while  he 
vehemently  opposed   the  principles   laid  down  in   the 
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^  he  bore  tiie  iQ09t  unequivocal  testimouy  to  the 
ties  of  tbe  AUthoi;.r  It  has  been  8ai4  that  Bishop 
rlock  i^terwards  regretted  the  strong  line  of  conduct 
lad  taken  with  r^pect  to  this  conitroyersy,  and  re- 
ed of  the  language  he  had  einplojed.  iNothii^g, 
Bver,  can  be  fiirther  fxoxa  the  truth;  so  fjar  &o^^ 
iging  his  opinioQ  on  the  subject^  he  wrpte  some 
tional  treatises,  virhich  he  had  ajwajs  wished  to  pub- 
His  views  appear  tp  have  iremained  unchanged : 
have  been  aesuredt'*  says  Bishop  Newton,  whose 
ion  on  the  point  jnust  be  decisive,  "  by  the  best 
ority — by  those  who  liyied  ^e^ith  hiffi  most,  and  knew 
best-^that  this  intimation  is  absolutely  false."  • 
lie  period  at  whioh  Bishop  Sherlock  lived  was  ror 
%BiAe  for  the  low  state  of  reUgious  feejUng,  hoih 
in  and  without  the  pale  of  the  established  Church. 

age  of  fanaticism  had  passed  by,  and  had  been 
wed  by  one  in  which  the  great  fundamental  doc- 
js  of  Christianity  were  thrown  into  the  shade.  The 
has  been  attempted  to  be  denied ;  but  to  no  purpose. 

published  rehgious  works  of  the  day  afford  proof 
ive  that  this  statement  is  true ;  and  the  testimony 
aose  who  mourned  over  what  they  could  not  alter, 
js  the  matter  beyond  all  dispute.  A  race  of  un- 
:ipled  men  sprung  up,  desirous  wholly  to  undermine 
Christian  faith,  and  on  its  ruins  to  erect  a  wretched 
)m  of  deism,  utterly  subversive  of  every  moral 
3iple,  loosing  man  from  all  moral  restraints,  and 
dng  him  to  lead,  without  dread  of  a  judgment,  a  life 
nbounded  sensuality,  with  the  flattering  promise, 
ith  is  an  eternal  sleep."  ••  All  who  had  objections 
leir  own  to  offer,  or  who  might  hope  to  serve  their 
3  by  reviving  the  calumnies  of  others,  were  at  perfect 
ty  to  produce  them.  Accordingly  the  authenticity 
e  Bible,  more  especially  of  Christianity,  was  assailed 
1  points  by  a  host  of  free-thinkers  and  sophistical 
»ners,   with   a  versatility  of  skill  unknown  to  its 
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ancient  adyenaries,  and  a  zeal  as  indefktigab] 
exertions  as  it  was  bold  and  ingenious  in  ite 
Tances.  History,  philosophy,  literatore,  and  i 
wit,  satire,  ridicule,  reproach,  and  even  falseho 
all  leagued  in  this  conspiracy,  and  furnished, 
turn,  arms  for  prosecuting  this  unnatural  i 
against  light  and  truth."  Although  Lord  Shai 
eyen  where  he  sets  up  ridicule  as  the  test  and  < 
of  truth,  expresses  his  strong  and  decided  disapp 
of  scurrilous  buffoonery,  gross  raillery  and  an 
kind  of  wit,  and  that  what  is  contrary  to  good  1 
is  in  this  repect  as  contrary  to  liberty. 

Anthony  Collins  published,  though  as  was  hie 
without  his  name,  his  ^  Discourse  of  the  Groui 
Reasons  of  the  Christian  Religion,"  a  book  whi< 
a  great  noise ;  for  "  the  turn  given  to  the  cont 
says  Dr.  Leland,  "had  somethiug  in  it  that 
new,  and  was  managed  with  great  art ;  and  ye 
closely  examined,  it  appears  to  be  weak  and  t 
In  enumerating  the  many  admirable  and  coi 
replies  to  this  work,  a  most  powerful  treatise  issu 
the  pen  of  Dr.  Chandler,  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and 
try.  Dr.  Leland  says,  •*  it  may  be  proper  also 
tion  a  book  which  was  occasioned  by  *  the  GrouD 
though  not  directly  in  answer  to  it,  entitled,  * ' 
and  Intent  of  Prophecy  in  the  several  ages 
Church,*  by  Dr.  Thomas  Sherlock,'  &c.  &c. 
an  excellent  performance ;  in  which  a  regular  5 
prophecy  is  deduced  through  the  several  ages  fi 
beginning,  and  its  great  usefulness  shown.  The 
degrees  of  light  are  distinctly  marked  out,  whi 
successively  communicated  in  such  a  manne 
answer  the  great  ends  of  religion  and  the  dei 
Providence,  till  those  great  events  to  which  th 
intended  to  be  subservient  should  receive  their 
plishment.  Dr.  Sherlock  greatly  distinguished 
by  this  publication,  which,  if  possible,  proved  m< 
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the  strength  of  his  mental  powers,  and  the  depth  and 
extent  of  his  varied  acquirements.  Collinses  opinions 
were  that  man  is  a  mere  machine;  that  the  soul  is 
material  and  mortal ;  that  Christ  and  his  apostles  huilt 
on  the  predictions  of  fortune-tellers,  and  divines;  that 
the  Prophets  were  mere  fortune-tellers  and  discoverers 
of  lost  goods ;  that  Christianity  stands  wholly  on  a  false 
foundation.  Tet  he  speaks  respectfully  of  Christianity, 
and  also  of  the  Epicureans,  whom  he  at  the  same  time 
regards  as  Atheists. 

Woolston  now  appeared  as  the  champion  of  infidelity. 
His  oligect  was  to  allegorize  away  the  miracles  of  our 
Lord,  as  Collins  had  attempted  to  act  with  respect  to 
the  prophecies.  But  his  conduct  was  flagrant  in  the 
extreme.  He  is  styled  hy  Mosheim  **  a  man  of  an  in- 
auspicious genius,  who  made  the  most  audacious  though 
senseless  attempts  to  invalidate  the  miracles  of  Christ." 
*•  Many  glaring  instances  of  unfairness  and  disingenuity 
in  his  quotations  from  the  fathers  were  plainly  proved 
upon  him.  It  was  shown  that  he  had  quoted  books 
generally  allowed  to  be  spurious  as  the  genuine  works 
of  the  fathers ;  and  hath,  by  false  taanslations  and 
injurious  interpolations,  and  foisting  in  of  words,  done 
all  that  was  in  his  power  to  per\ert  the  true  sense 
of  the  authors  he  quotes  ;  and  that  sometimes  he  inter- 
prets them  in  a  manner  directly  contrary  to  their  own 
declared  sense,  in  the  very  passages  he  appeals  to,  as 
would  have  appeared  if  he  had  fairly  produced  the  whole 
passage.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  an  author 
who  was  capable  of  such  a  conduct  should  stick  at  no 
methods  to  expose  and  misrepresent  the  accounts  given 
by  the  evangelists  of  our  Saviour's  miracles.  Under 
pretence  of  showing  the  absurdity  of  the  literal  and 
historical  sense  of  the  facts  recorded  in  the  Gospels, 
he  hath  given  himself  an  unrestrained  license  in  invec- 
tive and  abuse.  The  books  of  the  Evangelists,  and  the 
facts  there  related,  he  hath  treated  in  a  strain  of  low 
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and  doaiie  buffooneij,  and  wiib  aiai  inMenoe  and  sou' 
rility  that  is  hardly  to  be.paralldfld^;* , .,., 

Dr.  Shetlodk  toQk  Qp  the  oause  oi.,ti9iOi<  wttli  gml 
talent  and  decdiion*  Hd  deiirljipiBio^if^d  llh^  imiKmj 
as  well  as  weakness  of  bis  aniiifflmat ;,  <M>d  ha  pabUshfld 
his  well  known  small  treatise,  **  The  Trial  of  the.  Wit' 
nesses  of  the  Resurrection  of  Jesna,  .  t7$29  ;*'  a,  work 
which  has  gone  through  a  very ^  large  number  of  editions, 
and  which  Xeland  describes  ^  beipg  ^'lamveraally 
admired  for  the  polite  and  uncommon  torn,  as  well 
as  the  judicious  manner  of  treating  the  sutjeoL'* 

In  17$)d,  he  was  promoted  to  the  See  of  Ban^^r,  in 
which  he  sjttooeeded  his  antagonist  Bishop  Soadlej;  as 
he  did,  in  1738,  in  that  oi  Salisbuiy^  Aa  ha«  iatunacj 
with  the  xnembers  of  th9  legal  pm&ssiion,  while  mai^r  of 
the  Temple,  had  given  him  a  propensity  to  stiftij  the 
law,  and  he  faad.natuxftlly  a  tuim  ito  buaineas,  he  wa^  not 
a  silent  oocvqpieer  of  a  Beat  in  the,  house  of  loFda.  hot 
ocoasionaUy  joined  in  debates,  as  a  supportar  of  the 
interests  of  the  Grown  and  Clu^rch,  in  whioh  he  delivered 
himself  with  force  and  elegance.  He  opposed  the  bill 
brought  in  1731  from  the  house  of  commons,  respecting 
members  being  pensioners,  regarding  it  as  taiding  to 
diminish  the  influence  of  the  crown  in  that  house,  and 
thereby  to  disturb  the  balance  of  the  constitntion.  He 
not  only  spoke,  but  by  his  inEuenoe  excited  an  opposition 
out  of  doors,  against  an  attempt  to  settle  an  mnyaried 
and  certain  stipend  on  the  cler^  in  lieu  of  tithes.  He 
was  considered  in  parliament  as  a  great  authority  in 
ecclesiastical  law,  and  frequently  led  the  judgment  of  the 
house.  Such  was  the  reputation  he  acquired  in  the  epis- 
copal character,  that  upon  the  death  of  Archbishop 
Potter  in  1747,  he  was  oiSered  the  See  of  Canterbury, 
which  he  declined  on  account  of  ill  health ;  but  after- 
wards recovering,  he  accepted  the  See  of  London,  vacant 
in  1749. 

the  month  of  February,  1750,  a  violent  shook  of  an 
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earthquake,  which  hdd  been,  as  it  were,  announced  by 
BOme  lematkable  coruscations  of  aurora  borealis,  with 
tremendous  tempests  of  thunder,  lightning,  hail  and 
rain,  greatly  terrified  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  : 
and  this  terror  was  redoubled  by  &  similar  phenomenon, 
on  the  very  same  day  of  the  following  month,  between 
fite  and  six  in  the  morning.  The  shock  was  immediately 
preceded  by  a  succession  of  thick  low  flashes  of  lightning, 
and  a  rumbling  noise  like  that  of  a  heavy  carriage  rolling 
oTer  a  hollow  pavement :  its  vibrations  shook  every  house 
from  top  to  bottom,  and  in  many  places  the  church^bells 
were  heard  to  strike ;  people  started  naked  from  their 
beds,  and  ran  to  their  doors  and  windows  in  a  state  of 
distraction ;  yet  no  house  was  overthrown  and  n6  life  was 
lost.  However,  the  periodical  recurrence  of  the  shocks, 
and  the  superior  violence  of  the  second,  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  the  minds  of  the  more  ignorant  and  super- 
stitious part  of  the  community  ;  who  began  to  fear  lest 
another  such  visitation  should  be  attended  with  more 
dismal  consequences.  These  sentiments  of  terror  and 
dismay  soon  spread,  and  were  augmented  to  an  extraor- 
dinary degree  by  a  fanatical  soldier,  who  went  about  the 
streets  preaching  up  repentance,  and  boldly  prophesying 
that  another  shock  in  the  same  day  in  April  would  lay 
the  mighty  Babylon  in  ruins.  *  Considering  the  infec- 
tious nature  of  fear  and  superstition,*  says  the  historian, 
and  the  emphatic  manner  in  which  the  imagination  had 
been  prepared  and  preposssssed,  it  was  no  wonder  that 
the  prediction  of  this  illiterate  enthusiast  should  have 
contributed  in  a  great  measure  to  augment  the  general 
terror.  The  churches  were  crowded  with  penitent  sin- 
ners ;  the  sons  of  riot  and  profligacy  were  overawed  into 
sobriety  and  decorum.  The  streets  no  longer  resounded 
with  execrations  or  the  noise  of  brutal  licentiousness  ; 
and  the  hand  of  charity  was  liberally  opened.  Those 
whom  fortune  had  enabled  to  retire  from  the  devoted  city, 
fled  to  the  country  with  hurry  and  precipitation ;  inso- 
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much  that  the  highways  were  encumbered  with 
and  carriages.  Many  who  had  in  the  beginnini 
bated  these  groundless  fears  mth  the  weapons  of  i 
and  ridicule,  began  insensibly  to  imbibe  the  cont 
and  felt  their  hearts  fail  in  proportion  as  the  hour  * 
bation  approached :  even  science  and  philosophy  w( 
proof  against  the  unaccountable  e£Eects  of  this  com 
cation :  in  after  ages  it  will  hardly  be  believed  tl 
the  evening  of  the  8th  day  of  April,  the  open  field 
skirt  the  metropolis  were  filled  with  an  incredible 
ber  of  people  assembled  in  chairs*  in  chaises 
coaches,  as  well  as  on  foot,  who  waited  in  the  moe 
ful  suspense,  until  morning  and  the  return  o 
disproved  the  truth  of  the  dreaded  prophecy, 
their  fears  vanished;  they  returned  to  their  res] 
habitations  in  a  transport  of  joy  ;  were  soon  reconc 
their  abandoned  vices,  which  they  seemed  to  resum 
redoubled  affection ;  and  once  more  bade  defiance 
vengeance  of  Heaven. 

The  Bishop  of  London  took  advantage  of  the  p< 
state  of  feeling  into  which  the  public  mind  had 
forced  by  these  extraordinary  events,  to  address  a 
toral  Letter  to  the  Clergy  and  Inhabitants  of  L 
and  Westminster,  on  occasion  of  the  late  Earthqu 
This  was  bought  up  and  read  with  such  avidity 
ranks  of  people,  that  more  than  100,000  copies  wei 
within  a  month.  A  tract  also  which  he  composed 
observance  of  Good  Friday  is  said  to  have  had 
effect,  in  a  moral  and  religious  point  of  view.  Nor 
it  be  right  if  we  omitted  to  mention  his  adn 
Charge,  the  only  one  he  published,  which  he  prints 
distributed  among  his  clergy  in  1759,  and  in  wl 
profound  knowledge  of  the  law,  both  of  Churc 
State,  is  applied  with  paternal  affection  to  their  uj 
service. 

He  still  held  his  office  in  the  Temple  till   1753, 
he  resigned  it  in  an  Affectionate  Letter  to  the  Bei 
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Infirmities  soon  after  accumulated  upon  him  ;  he  nearly 
lost  the  use  of  his  limbs  and  speech,  but  still  retained 
▼igonr  of  understanding  sufficient  for  the  revision  and 
correction  of  a  Yolume  of  sermons,  which  was  followed 
by  four  yolumes  more.  He  died  on  the  18th  day  of 
July,  1761. — Hughes,  Church  of  England  Magazine, 
Hartwdl  Harness  Introduction.  Nichols's  Funeral 
Semufn. 
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William  Sherlock  was  bom  in  the  year  1641,  at  South- 
wark,  and  was  educated  first  at  Eton  and  then  at  Peter 
House,  Oambridge,  where  he  graduated  in  1660.  In 
1669,  he  became  Hector  of  St  George's,  Botolph-lane, 
London. 

In  this  parish  he  discharged  the  duties  of  his  function 
with  great  zeal,  and  was  esteemed  an  excellent  preacher. 
In  1673,  he  published  "A  Discourse  concerning  the 
knowledge  of  Christ,  and  our  union  and  communion 
with  Him,"  which  involved  him  in  a  controversv  with 
the  celebrated  nonconformist  Dr.  John  Owen,  and  with 
Mr.  Vincent  Alsop.  In  1080,  he  took  the  degree  of  D.D., 
and  about  the  same  time  published  some  pieces  against 
the  Nonconformists.  Soon  after  he  was  collated  to  a 
Prebend  of  St.  Paul's,  was  appointed  master  of  the 
Temple,  and  had  the  Rectory  of  Therfield  in  Hertford- 
shire. In  1684,  he  published  a  pamphlet,  entitled  "The 
case  of  Resistance  to  the  Supreme  Powers  stated  and 
resolved,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures ;"  and  continued  to  preach  the  same  opinion  after 
the  accession  of  James  II.  when  it  was  put  to  the  test. 
He  engaged  also  in  the  controversy  with  the  Papists, 
which  shows  that  he  was  not  a  servile  adherent  to  the 
king,  but  conscientious  in  his  notions  of  regal  power. 
This   likewise   he   shewed  at   the   revolution,  when  he 
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refused  to  take  the  oaths  to  William  and  Mary,  and  was 
therefore  suspended  from  all  his  piefeniiQiitB.  During  his 
suspension,  he  puhUshed  his  oelehiated  lireatbe,  entitled 
**A  practical  Discourse  on  Death, **  1690,  which  has 
passed  through  at  least  forty  editions,  and  is  indeed  the 
only  one  of  his  works  now  read.  Bot  hefore  the  ex- 
piration of  that  year,  he  thought  proper  to  comply  wiUi 
the  new  goyemment,  and  taking  the  oaths,  was  i^n- 
stated  in  all  his  preferments,  of  which,  though  forfeited, 
he  had  not  heen  deprived. 

His  conduct  on  this  occasion,  involved  him  in  a  con- 
troversy of  a  personal  nature,  of  which  the  hest  account 
that  we  have  seen  is  that  given  hy  Mr.  Lathhuiy,  in 
his  interesting  History  of  Convocation.  Having  alluded 
to  the  publication  of  Bishop  Overall's  Convocation  Book 
by  Archbishop  Sancroft,  he  remarks,  that  it  produced  a 
remarkable  effect. 

"  Dr.  Sherlock,  who  hesitated  to  take  the  oaths  to  the 
new  government,  professed  that  his  scruples  were 
removed  by  this  book.  The  case  was  this :  the  Nether* 
lands  had  revolted  from  the  Spaniards,  and  in  allusion  to 
their  case,  the  convocation,  diough  on  all  other  points 
they  carried  the  royal  perogative  very  high,  decided,  that 
a  government  when  fully  settled,  though  commenced  in 
rebellion,  was  lawful,  and  that  submission  might  be 
yielded  to  it  It  is  clear  that  Sancroft  had  not  considered 
the  passage  in  question.  Sherlock,  however,  took  the 
oaths  on  the  ground  that  the  Anglican  Church  recognised 
a  government  de  facto.  He  also  endeavoured  to  induce 
others  to  take  the  same  views,  by  quoting  Overall's  book. 
Thus  Sancroft  printed  the  book  for  one  purpose ;  and 
in  Sherlock's  case  it  answered  another.  In  all  proba- 
bility Sherlock  had  begun  to  repent  of  his  refusal  to 
comply  with  the  new  order  of  things.  In  my  opinion  he 
was  looking  about  for  a  reason  to  enable  him,  with  some 
colour  of  justice,  to  retrace  his  steps,  and  he  found  it  in 
this  Convocation  Book.    This  appears  to  have  been  the 
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most  remBTkable  result  produced  by  its  publication. 
Bberlock  was  actually  suspended  before  he  discovered  the 
UiriiilneBs  of  Uking  the  oaths.  He  then  publiahed  his 
'Coaeof  Alle^ancedue  to  Sovereign  Powers,' &c.  in  which 
he  says,  '  That  he  had  some  of  the  thoughts  before ; ' 
bat  he  says  further,  '  Stick  I  did,  and  could  find  no  help 
for  it.  and  there  I  should  have  stuck  to  this  day,  had  I 
not  been  relieved  bj  Bishop  Overall's  Convocation  Book.' 
Tbis  work  was  severely  attacked  by  several  individuals. 
There  soon  appeared  '  A  Review  of  Dr.  Sherlock's  Case  of 
Allegiance,'  Ac,  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Wag- 
■taffe.  Sherlock  pubhsbed  *  A  Vindication  of  the  Case  of 
Alliance,'  which  was  replied  to  by  Wagstaffe  in  '  An 
Answer  to  Dr.  Sherlock's  Vindication.'  The  author  of 
'The  Review,'  in  allusion  to  Overall's  book,  says,  '  It  is  a 
shrewd  sign  the  doctor  was  hard  put  Co  it,  when  be  caught 
hold  of  a  twig;  yet  nothing  will  serve  him,  but  jt  must 
be  the  judgment  of  the  Church  of  England.'" 

"But  the  weapons  of  ridicule  and  satire  were  also 
used  against  Sherlock  on  this  occasion.  A  bitter  pamph- 
let was  publiahed  under  this  title:  'The  Trimming 
Court  Divine,  or  Reflections  on  Dr.  Sherlock's  Book  on 
the  Lawfulness  of  Swearing  Allegiance  tfl  the  prcaent 
Government.'  The  author  observes,  '  They  were  wicked, 
according  to  him,  who  contributed  to  drive  out  King 
James ;  and  yet  they  are  no  less  wicked  who  shall  in  the 
least  contribute  to  bring  him  in  again.'  Again :  '  His 
scheme  of  government  is  calculated  for  every  meridian, 
nor  can  anything  happen  amiaa  to  him,  provided  there  be 
but  an  actnal  possessor  of  the  supreme  power,  which  'tis 
imposeible  there  should  want.'  In  allusion  to  the  Convo- 
cation Book,  he  aaye — '  That  hook  set  him  most  blessedly 
at  liberty ;  a  pretty  fetch  to  hale  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land to  abet  his  untoward  principles.'  But  a  aatirical 
poem  was  also  published  with  the  title,  'The  Weesils,  a 
satyrical  Fable,  giving  an  Account  of  some  Argumental 
Passt^es  happening  in  the  Lion's  Court  about  Weesiliont 
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I  (kking  the   Oaths;'  4  to,    1691.      The  dcctoi's  vih  ii 
I   iQpre&entcd  us  arguing  the  point.     Thus  the  argnoual 

of  the  first  aection  cspUina  its  character ; — 

Huebiind  gjii]  wife  nt  TnrifincE  are 

About  the  oath>,  till  female  art 
Informs  hia  conscience  he  must  sir«i, 

And  biiu^  him  aret  to  her  put. 

"  The  doctor  is  represented  as  arguing  against  tbt    I 

oathi  on  tlie  ground  of  character.      She  alludes  to  eonit    , 

of  his  writings,  which,  she  says,  favour  her  riew.    He    , 

replies—  j 

Ooinions  TationelY  tho  wise  eniKlp :  1 

Ne'er  builil  too  (unch  on  *hal  I  write ;  I 

Thou  art  m;  own,  aiwl  1  ma;  bold) j  say,  I 

M;  poQ  caD  tnrel  thi«  and  t'other  way.  1 

■•  The  wife  at  Inst  snj-s,  the  doctor  having  exhorted  hiT  ' 
to  depend  on  Providence — 

But  the  meaQtime  I  want  mj  coach  and  di, 
The  neighbouiing  irivcs  already  slight  me  too, 
Jnstle  to  the  wall,  and  take  the  upper  pew. 

"  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  the  doctor  jMt 
to  the  entreaties  of  hia  wife,  and  takes  the  oaths  to  Kioi; 
William  and  Queen  Mary.  Tom  Brown  is  supposed  lo 
have  been  the  author  of  this  pungent  satire." 

With  respect  to  the  alleged  inconsistency  of  Sherlock. 
Mr.  Lathbury  in  another  work,  the  History  of  the  Nmi- 
Jurors,  justly  ohserves,  "  Sherlock  was  not  the  onl; 
inconsistent  man  of  that  period.  Burnet  aiid  TilloUoDi 
in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  held  the  same  opinions. 
They  exposed  Fopeij  :  hut  they  maintained  that  offo- 
eition  to  the  prince  could  not  be  justified ;  and  tbst 
the  authority  was  in  his  person,  not  in  the  law.  Had 
Sherlock  complied  at  the  BevoluUon  without  scruple,  bs 
would  have  been  in  the  same  eiUiation  with  Burnet, 
Stilliugfleet  and  TiUotson,  all  of  whom  had  written  in 
defence  of  the  doctnne  at  which  he  stumbled.     Tbej 
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iiHDI^ed  at  first  ;*  whfle  he  hesitated,  jet  yielded  after* 
waids.  His  two  works,  "Obedience  and  Submission 
to  the  present  government,  &c.,"  and  the  '*  Case  of 
Allegiance,"  w§re  attacked  by  several  of  the  Noi\jurors. 
One  of  the  keenest  answers  was  written,  I  believe,  by 
Wagstafia.  It  is  attributed  to  Ken  in  the  Biographia 
Britannica ;  but  diis  is  clearly  a  mist^e ;  and  in  a  copy 
now  ia  my  possession,  which  was  once  the  property  of 
a  Nonjuror,:  a  oontemporary  of  Sherlock's,  it  is  assigned 
to  Wagstafife.  Sherlook  replied  in  *'A  Vindication  of 
the  Oaae  of  Allegiance  ;"  but  nothing  could  relieve  him 
from  the  charge  of  fickleness  and  inconsistency.  Sher- 
k)ck  had  tokt  the  Bishop  of  Eillmore,  that  "he  would 
be  sacrificed  before  he  took  the  new  oath  of  allegiance." 
This  is  stated  by  Hickes,  who  veiy  justly  remarks,  "  if 
those,  who  took  that  oath  would  but  remember  their  own 
case,  they  would  have  more  compassion  for  those  who 
could  not  take  it  at  all.  There  were,  however,  some  who 
stepped  forward  in  Sherlock's  defence.  One  writer  in 
particular  asserts,  that  some  would  have  complied  but 
for  the  schemes  of  some  of  the  leaders  in  the  opposition 
to  King  William.  He  lauds  the  government  for  its 
leniency.  •*  They  were  very  zealous  to  have  got  the  act 
for  taking  the  oaths  to  their  majesties  limited  to 
a  very  short  time,  that  men,  having  but  a  little  time  to 
bethink  them,  might  more  generally  have  refused  them, 
as  they  did  in  Scotland :  but  the  six  months  that  was 
allowed  (much  against  their  wills)  was  so  well  employed, 
that  the  number  of  the  Non-swearers  was  very  small  in 
comparison ;  and  if  these  very  men  bad  not  made  it 
their  business  to  traduce  all  that  took  the  oath  as 
apostates  J  time  servers^  and  perjured  men^  perhaps  it 
would  have  been  much  less  than  it  was."  Alluding 
to  those  who  complied,  he  says :  **  Every  inan  that 
taketh  the  oath  raiseth  a  new  clamour :  so  that  it  is 
apparent  to  all  the  world,  some  men  fear  nothing 
more,    than    that  there    should    be    no    non-mearers.'' 
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[  stated,  in  hu  IPmhem,  that  ha  had  ranoniioed 
no  principle,  except  one  in  "  The  Cbm  of  Rnistanee;" 
but  he  forgot,  thM  that  oua  waa  the  hinge  on  which 
all  turned. 

The  truth  is  that  the;  found  that,  what  appeared  to 
them  in  theory  correct,  coald  not  be  maintuned  without 
leadii^  to  consequenoes  the  moat  dangerous,  and  very 
properly  they  reoonsidered  their  principlag,  and  found 
that  though  their  principles  were  right  in  the  main, 
thej  admitted  of  exceptional  cases. 

Dr.  Sherlock  wss  promoted  to  the  Deanery  of  St.  Paul's 
in  1091,  a  year  also  memorable  fbr  the  publication  o( 
his  Vindication  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  HxAj  and  ever 
Blessed  Trinity.  "In  this  elaborate  woi^"  says  Bishop 
Van  Mildert,  "  be  proposed  a  new  mode  of  explaining 
that  'great  nojateiy;'  by  an  bypotheeis,  wbich  (as  be 
coDC«iTed) '  gave  a  very  easy  and  intelligible  notion  of  a 
Trinity  in  Unity,'  and  removed  the  charge  of  controdte- 
tiont.  His  mode,  hovrever,  of  doing  this  was  much  dis- 
approved, not  only  by  Socinian  writers,  but  by  men  who 
were  no  less  sincere  advocates  of  the  doctrine  than  bim. 
self.  Dr.  Wallia,  Savilian  professor  of  geometry,  one  of 
the  most  profound  acholara  of  his  time,  though  he 
approved  of  much  of  Dr.  Sherlock's  treatise,  yet  r^arded 
some  of  -his  illustrations  as  approaching  too  nearly  to 
Trithewn.  Dr.  South,  a  man  of  no  lees  powerful  intel- 
lect, opposed  it,  upon  similar  grounds,  with  great  vehe- 
mence, and  with  unsparing  reproach.  Both  those  dis- 
tinguished writers  substituted,  however,  for  Dr.  Sherlock's 
hypothesis,  theories  of  their  own,  far  from  being  gener- 
ally satisfactory  ;  and  were  charged  by  the  opposite  party 
with  leaning  towards  SabeUianitm.  In  the  University  of 
Oxford,  Sherlock's  view  of  the  doclrine  was  publicly  ctu- 
Bured  and  prohibited.  This  produced  further  irritation ; 
and  such  was  the  unbecoming  heat  and  acrimony  with 
which  the  controversy  was  conducted,  that  the  Royal 
Authority  was  at  last  exercised,  in  restraining  each  party 
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from  introducing  novel  opinions  respecting  these  myste- 
rions  articles  of  fiuth,  and  requiring  them  to  adhere  to 
such  explications  only,  as  had  already  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Ohurch." 

"  These  unhappy  disputes  were  eagerly  caught  at  by 
Anti-Trinitarians  of  every  description,  as  topics  of  invec- 
tive or  of  ridicule ;  and  the  press  teemed  with  offensive 
productions  of  vtfrious  description,  calculated  to  agitate 
the  minds  of  the  people,  and  to  bring  the  doctrines  of 
the  Church  into  disrepute.  The  advocates  of  the  estab- 
lished creed  were  represented  as  being  now  divided  into 
two  distinct  and  irreconcileable  parties,  the  Trithmts  and 
the  NaminalisU,  or  (as  they  were  sometimes  called)  the 
real  and  the  nominal  Trinitarians ;  the  former  intended 
to  denote  those  who  maintained  Sherlock^s  hypothesis ;  the 
latter,  those  who  espoused  the  theories  of  South  and 
Wallis.  These  terms  of  reproach  were  readily  adopted 
by  Socinian  writers,  whose  policy  it  was  to  represent  all 
Trinitarians  as  implicated  in  the  errors  either  of  Trithe- 
ism  or  Sabellianisra,  and  to  deny  that  any  intermediate 
theory  of  Trinitarian  doctrine  could  consistently  be 
maintained." 

At  length  the  contest  was  carried  on  with  so  much 
acrimony,  that  his  majesty,  on  the  suggestion  of  the 
bishops,  interposed  with  a  prohibition  of  the  use  of 
new  terms  in  the  explication  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.  Another  deviation  of  this  divine  from  the 
sentiments  which  he  had  professed  at  an  early  period, 
appeared  in  a  sermon  which  he  preached  on  the 
Death  of  Queen  Mary,  expressing  an  approbation  of 
a  scheme  then  entertained  of  comprehension  with  the 
Dissenters. 

He  died  in  1707.  He  wrote  : — A  Discourse  con- 
cerning the  Knowledge  of  Christ ;  The  Case  of  Resis- 
tance to  the  Supreme  Powers ;  A  Practical  Discourse 
concerning  Death  ;  Discourse  on  Religious  Assemblies ; 
Discourse  on  Providence;    On  the  Happiness  of  Good 
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Men,  and  Punishment  of  the  Widked,  in  another  World ; 
and,  A  Discoune  on  Judgment — Bir^  NiehoU,  Van 
MUdert'i  Waterland,    LaMury, 


SHUOKVOBD,  SAMOKI.. 

Thb  time  and  t>Iace  of  Shuckfotd'g  hinh  are  not  known, 
but  he  was  educated  at  Cains  College,  Cambridge,  where 
he  graduated  in  1716.  He  beoame  Bector  of  Shelton,  in 
NoHblk,  from  which  place  the  prefooe  to  his  learned  work 
on  the  "  Connection  between  Sacred  and  Profane  His- 
tory "  is  dated.  He  was  a  prebendary  of  Canterbury, 
and  held  the  living  of  All-Hallows,  Lombard-street,  in 
London. 

He  died  in  1754.  He  published  a  few  occasional 
sermons  ;  but  he  is  principally  known  for  his  History  of 
the  World,  Sacred  and  Profane,  3  vols.  8vo,  intended  to 
serve  as  an  introduction  to  Prideaux*s  Connection,  but  he 
did  not  live  to  carry  it  down  to  the  year  747  b.c.  where 
Prideaux  begins.  He  wrote  also  a  Treatise  on  the 
Creation  and  Fall  of  Man,  intended  as  a  supplement 
to  the  preface  to  his  history. 

It  was  the  intention  of  Dr.  Sbuckford  in  his  well- 
known  work  in  his  **  Connection  "  to  bring  down  the  nar- 
rative of  Sacred  History  from  the  creation  of  the  world 
to  the  epoch  at  which  Prideaux  begins  his  valuable  per- 
formance. But  he  did  not  live  to  complete  his  plan,  and 
the  work  which  should  have  extended  to  the  reign  of 
Ahaz  proceeds  no  further  than  to  the  times  of  Joshua, 
leaving  about  eight  hundred  years  of  a  very  important 
period  to  the  pen  of  another.  That  pen  was  taken  up, 
and  Shuckford*s  plan  was  completed  by  the  late  Dr. 
Russell  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  who  acquired  and  de- 
served for  his  learning  and  virtues  the  respect  of  his 
contemporaries. — Evan.  Brit.    RusseWs  Connectiofi, 
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8H0WEB,   JOHN. 

JoHit  ShoWe^  was  bom  at  Exeter  in  1657.  In  1679,  he 
became  assistant  to  Vincent  Alsop,  in  Westminster ;  but 
in  1685,  lie  went  abroad  as  tutor  to  a  young  gentleman, 
and  after  visiting  Italy,  remained  two  years  in  Holland, 
where  be  officiated  to  an  English  congregation  at  Rotter- 
dam. In  1690  he  returned,  and  became  assistant  to  Mr. 
John  HowQ ;  but  afterwards  he  discharged  the  pastoral 
office  at  a  meeting  in  the  Old  Jewry.  He  died  in  1715. 
His  works  are : — **  Reflections  on  Time  and  Eternity ;  '* 
*'  Reflections  on  the  late  Earthquakes ; "  **  Family 
Religion ;  "  ••  Life  of  Henry  Gearing ;  "  •*  The  Mourner's 
Companion. **-^TrafA(tn*«  Gen.  Biog,  DicU 


SIBfiSS,   BICHABD. 

RioHABD  SiBBBS  wsd  bom  at  Sudbury,  in  Suffolk,  it, 
1577,  and  educated  at  St  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  obtained  a  fellowship.  He  became  such  a 
popular  preacher  at  Cambridge,  that  the  society  of  Gray's 
Inn  invited  him  to  be  their  lecturer.  In  1625  he  was 
chosen  master  of  Catherine  hall :  having  refused  the 
provostship  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Dr.  Sibbes  died 
in  1635.  His  treatise  entitled,  The  Bruised  Reed,  js  said 
to  have  been  the  main  cause  of  Richard  Baxter's  conver- 
sion. He  also  wrote  a  Commentary  on  the  first  Chapter 
of  the  second  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthians. 
His  works  have  been  reprinted,  in  3  vols.  8vo. — Geji. 
Biog,  Diet, 

SIMEON,    STYLITE8. 

Simeon  Styutes  was  bom  about  392,  at  Sison,  a  border- 
town,  which  lies  between  Syria  and  Cilicia.     He  was  the 
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son  of  a  shepherd,  md  Ibllofwed  the  same  occupation  to 
the  age  of  thirteen,  when  ha  anticd  into  a  monasterj. 
After  aome  time  he  left  it,  in  oidsr  to  derole  himself  to 
a  life  of  greater  aolitnde  and  anateritj,  and  ha  took  up 
his  abode  on  the  topa  of  monntaina,  or  in  caTema  of 
loeka,  Anting  aometimea  tor  mdm  togedier,  till  he  hid 
woriLed  himadf  op  to  a  due  degree  of  enthusiastic  extn- 
▼aganee.  He  then,  as  it  is  said,  to  avoid  the  oonoonne 
of  deroteea,  bat  piobablj  to  excite  atill  greater  admin- 
tion,  adopted  the  strange  ftmcj  of  fixing  his  habitation 
on  the  ti^  of  pillars  (whence  his  (rreek  appellatioD); 
and  with  the  notion  of  dimbing  higher  and  higher 
towards  hearen,  he  soceessfbllj  migrated  ftom  a  piUar 
^  six  eobits,  to  one  of  twelve,  twentj-two,  thirtj-six, 
and  fer^.  The  age  was  stnpid  enough  to  consider 
this  as  a  proof  of  extraordinaiy  sanctity,  and  multitudes 
flocked  from  all  parts  to  pay  their  veneration  to  the  holy 
man.  Wliat  is  truly  wonderful,  Simeon  passed  forty- 
seven  years  upon  his  pillars,  exposed  to  all  the  incle- 
mency of  the  seasons.  At  length  an  ulcer,  swarming 
with  maggots,  put  an  end  to  his  wretched  life  at  the 
age  of  sixty-nine. 

Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Syria  and  Palestine, 
seduced  by  a  false  ambition,  and  an  utter  ignorance  of 
true  religion,  followed  the  example  of  this  fanatic,  though 
not  with  the  same  degree  of  austerity.  And  what  is 
almost  incredible,  this  superstitious  practice  continued  in 
vogue  until  the  twelfth  century,  when,  however,  it  was  at 
length  totally  puppressed. 

The  Latins  had  too  much  wisdom  and  prudence  to 
imitate  the  Syrians  and  Orientab  in  this  whimsical 
superstition.  And  when  a  certain  fanatic,  or  impostor, 
named  Wulfllaicus,  erected  one*  of  those  pillars  in  the 
country  of  Treves,  and  proposed  living  upon  it  after  the 
manner  of  Simeon ;  the  neighbouring  bishops  ordered  it  to 
be  puUod  down,  and  thus  nipped  this  species  of  super- 
stition in  the  bud. — Mosheim, 
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8IMLEB,   J0SIA8. 

J06IA8  SiMLBB  was  bom  at  Gappell,  in  Switzerland,  in 
1580.  He  was  educated  at  Zurich,  where,  in  1563,  he 
became  pit)fe88or  of  theology. 

He  died  in  1576.  Besides  commentaries  on  the  Scrip- 
tures, he  wrote  the  lives  of  Peter  Martyr,  Gesner,  and 
BuUinger,  each  in  a  thin  4to.  volume;  published  an 
£pit<»ne  of  Gesner^s  Bibliotheca,  1565,  folio;  and  he 
was  editor  of  some  of  the  works  of  Peter  Martyr  and 
Bullinger ;  .^thici  Cosmographia,  Antonini  Itinerarium, 
Rutiliani  Numantiani  Itinerarium,  et  alia  varia ;  Helve- 
tiorum  Hespublica;  Vallesias  Descriptionis  libri  duo, 
et  de  Alpibus  commentarius ;  Vocabularia  rei  nummari® 
ponderum  et  mensurarum,  Gr.,  Lat.,  Heb.,  Arab.,  ex 
diversis  auctoribus  coUecta. — De  Thou.   Baillet. 


SIMPSON,  EDWARD. 

Edward  Simpson  was  bom  at  Tottenham,  in  1573,  and 
was  educated  at  Westminster,  whence  he  proceeded  to 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  in  1600. 
In  1618,  he  was  presented  to  the  Rectory  of  Eastling, 
in  Kent.  He  then  took  his  degree  of  D.D.,  and  was 
made  prebendary  of  Coringham.  In  1636,  he  published 
at  Cambridge  his  Mosaica ;  Sive  Chronici  Historiam 
Catholicam  complectentis  Pars  Prima,  in  qua  res  anti- 
quissimae  ab  Orbe  condito  ad  Mosis  obitum  Chronologice 
digestflB  continentur,  4to.  Afterwards  he  undertook  his 
Chronicon  Catholicum  ab  exordio  Mundi,  but  did  not 
live  to  publish  it.  He  died  in  1651.  His  Chronicon, 
&c.,  was  published  at  Oxford,  in  1652,  with  a  Latin  life 
prefixed,  and  was  reprinted  by  Peter  Wesseling.  Dr. 
Reynolds,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Norwich,  in  his  license  of 
it  for  th^  press,  speaks  of  it  as  "  egregium  et  absolutissi- 
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mum    opus,   sum  ma    industrii,    omuig^*  *™  '  * 
magno   judicio,    et    mullorum    Bnnonun   ^^ffi^  P 
ductum."      His  other  works  are  i— PosUiv^  """"^ 
Uiree    parts,  couUining   an   Eicpositiaii  of      .r? 
Lord's  P«jer.  and  Decalogue:  TbeKiwnWK«°''^f* 
in  two  treatises ;  A  ire-tise  concerning  Qcd't  P""*** 
ID  regard  of  Evil,  or  Sin ;  Tlie  Doctrine  of  llfgi'D'""* 
delivered  in  a  Sermon  on  John  iii.  8,  and  Dtfco*"  * 
Declaration ;  Tracalus   de    Justificatione.    S"'*  '*^ 
liorM   in    Horuliura  ;    Pr»lectione8  in   Persii  S«B«»' 
ADglioaiiii'Lingure  VticjiWlariumElymohgicuB^S'B'*' 
Lingutc   SoIjoIm  ;  Di   Gentium,  sitc  Nomioum.  'p^ 
Dooe  SO08  EtUnici  appeltabant  ExpUcatJc— lpwli»3' 


elBUOKD.   JAJIES. 

jAVEa  SiRHOND  was  bom  at  Riom.  in  1559,  and  becuoc 
a  Jesuit  in  1576.  In  1590,  he  nas  sent  for  to  Romet^ 
the  general  of  his  order,  Aquaviva,  to  take  upon  bim  tk 
office  of  his  secretary,  which  he  held  for  sixteen  jean 
In  1617,  he  was  appointed  Rector  of  the  Jesuits  College, 
at  Paris,  and,  in  1637,  he  became  confessor  to  Lotii) 
XIII.     He  died  in  1651. 

The  works,  edited  by  Sirmond,  were  chiefly  thou  o 
authors  of  the  middle  ages,  the  manuscripta  of  which  b 
discovered  in  bis  searches  among  the  libraries  at  Rom 
and  in  other  places.  Those  of  his  own  composition  «» 
in  great  part  controversial,  and  in  some  of  them  be  m 
the  opponent  of  the  most  learned  men  in  that  age.  Hi 
work  entitled  "  Censura  de  Suburbicariia  Regionibot 
which  related  to  the  suburbicai?  churches  under  tl 
jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  impunged  the  opinioi 
of  Godefroy  and  Saumaise.  He  bad  a  dispute  with  Feb 
Aurelius  respecting  the  second  canon  of  the  Council ' 
Orange,  which  was  conducted  with  a  degree  of  acrimon 
A  dissertation,  which  he  wrote  to  prove  that  St.  Den 
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the  Areopftgite  was  a  different  person  from  St.  Denis 
of  Fmice»  raised  a  host  of  adversaries  against  him, 
as  toachiiig  upon  a  fayourite  national  tradition ;  but  in 
the  end  ell  competent  judges  were  conyinced  by  his 
aigmneiils.  He  was  less  successful  in  a  oontroyersy 
re^eeting  predestination,  by  which  he  became  inyoWed 
in  hostiH^  with  the  Jansenists.  It  is  said  to  haye 
been  a  practice  with  him,  never  to  bring  out  at  first 
sll  that  he  knew  of  a  subject,  but  to  reserve  some  argu- 
ments fer  a  reply,  like  auxiliary  troops  in  a  battle. 
Though  upon  the  whole  candid  and  sincere,  he  is 
charged  with  having  sometimes  advanced  opinions  as 
those  of  the  French  clergy,  which  were  only  those  of 
his  order.  His  works  were  published  collectively  at 
PariSy  in  5  vols,  folio,  1696. — Dvpin.    Mareri. 


8KELT0N,    PHILIP. 

Of  this  learned  and  pious  but  eccentric  divine,  a  memoir 
has  been  published  by  Mr.  Burdy,  which,  though  coarse 
in  language  and  sentiment,  is  often  amusing.  Skelton 
was  bom  in  the  parish  of  Derriaghly,  near  Lisburn,  in 
Ireland,  in  1707,  and  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
where  he  obtained  a  scholarship ;  but  he  left  the 
university  on  taking  his  first  degree.  In  173*2,  he  settled 
on  the  curacy  of  Monaghan,  in  the  diocese  of  Clogher. 
Here  we  are  informed  by  his  biographer,  his  life  was 
most  exemplary,  and  his  preaching  efiicacious.  It  was 
said  that  the  very  children  of  Monaghan,  whom  he 
carefully  instructed,  knew  more  of  religion  at  that  time, 
than  the  grown  people  of  any  of  the  neighbouring 
parishes,  and  the  manners  of  his  flock  were  soon  greatly 
improved,  and  vice  and  ignorance  retreated  before  so 
powerful  an  opponent.  His  charities  were  extraordinary 
for  all  he  derived  from  his  curacy  was  £40,  of  which  he 
gave  ^10  a  year  to  his  mother,  and  for  some  years  a  like 
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mm  to  his  tutor,  Dr.  DduiT,  to  p*j  eome  debts  he  bid 
contracted  at  college.  Tbe  reat  were  for  his  muDtenaiiu 
and  his  charities,  and  when  the  pittance  he  could  prt 
WM  insuflicieDt  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  he  salicited  the 
wd  of  people  of  fortnne,  who  nsnallv  contributed  accord- 
ing to  bis  ii.-sire,  and  c.-mtd  not  inJttd  refill  a  msn, 
who  first  gave  hia  own  before  be  would  ask  any  of  tfatin. 
His  Tisita  to  the  jaila  were  also  attended  wHh  the  happi- 
eat  effects.  On  one  remarkaUe  occasian,  wben  a  eonrkt 
at  Honagfaan,  of  whose  innooenoe,  he  waa  well  assond 
was  condemned  to  he  banged  within  five  d^a,  bs  aet  off 
for  Dublin,  and  on  bis  arriTal  waa  admittad  to  thie  jmvj 
Gonneil  which  then  waa  sitting.  Here  he  fdeaded  for 
the  poor  man  with  anch  eloqaence,  as  to  obtain  bis 
pardon,  and  returned  with  it  to  Monaghan,  in  time  to 
save  his  life.  In  order  to  be  of  the  more  aae  to  hii 
poor  parishioners,  he  studied  phTsic,  and  was  ver; 
successful  in  his  gratnitons  practice,  as  well  as  bj  hii 
spiritusl  advice,  and  was  the  means  of  removing  manj 
prejudices  and  superstitions  which  he  found  veiy  desjdj 
rooted  in  their  minds, 

Mr.  Skelton  set  out  in  hia  niinistiy  in  the  character 
of  an  avowed  champion  of  the  orthodox  faith.  Deriving 
his  religious  principles  from  the  pure  source  of  inJcff- 
mation.  the  Holy  Scriptures  themselves,  he  could  find 
in  these  no  real  ground  for  modem  refinements.  Con- 
sequently he  declared  open  war  sgainst  all  Arians. 
Sociniane.  &e,  and  published  several  anonymous  pieces 
against  them.  In  1796,  he  published  "  A  Vindication 
of  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester,"  an 
ironical  attack  on  Hoadley's  "  Plain  Xccoant  of  tbe 
nature  and  end  of  the  Lord's  Supper."  When  Bishop 
Sterne  read  it,  he  sent  for  Skelton.  and  asked  if  he  had 
written  it?  Skelton  gave  him  an  evasive  answer.  "Well, 
well,"  said  the  bishop,  "'tis  a  clever  thing — 70a  are  a 
young  men  of  no  fortune ;  take  these  ten  guineaa.  yov 
may  want  them."     "  I  took  the  money,"  SkeltoD  told  his 
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Inegrapher,  "  and  said  nothing,  for  I  was  then  a  poor 
curate. 

He  published  the  same  year,  '*  Some  proposals  for  the 
Heyiyal  of  Christianity,**  another  piece  of  irony  against 
the  enemies  of  the  Church,  which  was  imputed  to  Swift, 
who/  as  usual,  neither  affirmed  nor  denied ;  but  only  ob- 
serred,  that  the  author  "  had  not  continued  the  irony  to 
the  end.*'  In  1737,  he  published  a  **  Dissertation  on 
the  Constitution  and  Effects  of  a  Petty  Jury,*'  In  this, 
among  other  things,  he  seems  to  object  to  locking  up  a 
jury  without  food,  until  they  agree  upon  their  opinion. 
The  attorney-general  called  at  his  bookseller*s,  who 
refused  to  give  up  the  name  of  the  author.  "Well,** 
said  the  attorney-general,  *'  give  my  compliments  to  the 
author,  and  inform  him  from  me,  that  I  do  not  think 
there  is  virtue  enough  in  the  people  of  this  country  ever 
to  put  his  scheme  into  practice." 

In  1748,  Skelton  having  prepared  for  the  press  his 
valuable  work,  entitled  "  Deism  Revealed,"  he  conceived 
it  too  important  to  be  published  in  Ireland,  and  therefore 
determined  to  go  to  London,  and  dispose  of  it  there. 
On  his  arrival,  he  submitted  his  manuscript  to  Andrew 
Millar,  the  bookseller,  to  know  if  he  would  purchase  it, 
and  have  it  printed  at  his  own  expence.  The  bookseller 
desired  him,  as  is  usual,  to  leave  it  with  him  for  a  day 
or  two,  until  he  could  get  a  certain  gentleman  of  great 
abilities  to  examine  it.  Hume  is  said  to  have  come  in 
accidentally  into  the  shop,  and  Millar  shewed  him  the  MS. 
Hume  took  it  into  a  room  adjoining  the  shop,  examined 
it  here  and  there  for  about  an  hour,  and  then  said  to 
Andrew,  print.  By  this  work  Skelton  made  about  £200. 
The  bookseller  allowed  him  for  the  manuscript  a  great 
many  copies,  which  he  disposed  of  among  the  citizens 
of  London,  with  whom,  on  account  of  his  preaching,  he 
was  a  great  favourite.  He  always  spoke  with  high 
approbation  of  the  kindness  with  which  he  was  received 
by  many  eminent  merchants.  When  in  London  he  spent 
VOL.  vm.  0  0 
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a  gKMt  put  of  hia  liioe  in  B'^og  thnrngfa  the  dtj,  pi- 
c^ff^g  bcx^  at  a  cbeap  nt^,  with  the  greater  putol 
fliB  Dooej  that  he  got  bj  bis  "  Deiam  Bereakd,'  ai 
imwdftgood  Ubm;. 

"  Ddsn  Bercakd  "  «as  poblished  in  tiro  large  TolumeL 
It  '«'*"■'■  «f  ei^U  dialogues ;  in  the  firat  aeven  then: 
■re  (bar,  and  in  the  eighth  *>d1t  two,  speahers.  At  in\ 
&Ke  BobeiteTeTs  attack  oneChnstiau,  who  at  last  nttket 
R  convert  of  one  of  them,  a  young  geatlemon  of  grett 
fiiTtuiie.  but  of  good  aeose  and  candour.  In  tht«e 
dialogues,  the  most  of  the  infidel  objectioas  against  iha 
gospel  are  introduced  wilh  their  whole  force,  and  fatlj 
and  candidlj  answered.  So  that  the  book  is  ralhet  i 
complete  answer  to  deistical  canls.  (ban  a  if^lar  proof 
of  the  difine  aathohtT  of  the  gospel.  But  if  tbeii  cavilt 
are  proved  groundless,  Chrislianitr  consequently  is  tme. 

The  title  of  "  Deism  Revealed "  BhowB  that  it  tu 
intended  to  expose  the  craft  of  the  infidels.  Id  thii 
book  there  is  a  great  deal  of  good  sense.  Bound  aigu- 
ment,  and  original  observation.  It  proves  the  sutbcff 
deeply  lead,  and  well  ao^aainled  with  the  sulgect  of 
which  he  treats.  But  it  is  defective  in  point  of 
arrangement ;  the  matter  is  too  loosely  thrown  togetbar, 
and  the  arguments  do  not  follow  each  other  in  reguUi 
order.  This  remark,  however,  only  holds  good  «i'l> 
respect  to  particular  places.  The  style  is  also  some- 
what coarse ;  words  are  uselessly  multiplied,  and  argv- 
ments  drawn  out  beyond  their  proper  bounds.  Tlie 
author,  in  his  attempts  at  wit,  frequently  fails  ;  he  ii 
merry  himself,  but  the  reader  unhappily  cannot  join 
with  bim  in  the  joke.  True  wit  subsists  where  the 
writer  is  grave,  snd    the  reader  merry. 

This  book  was  in  high  repute  on  its  first  publica- 
tion. A  second  edition  was  required  in  little  mote 
than  a  year.  Among  others,  Dr,  Delany  admired  it, 
well  pleased  with  the  growiikg  fame  of  his  pupil,  to 
whom    he   had   proved    himself   ao   sincere   a  finend. 
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And  even  now,  theie  is  searce  any  man  of  reading  in 
tliis  ooaatfj  that  has  not  at  least  heard  of  *'  Deism 
Befealod."  A  few  months  after  its  publication,  the 
Biahop  of  Ologher  happened  to  be  in  company  with 
I>r.  8licnrl<k>k,  Bishop  of  London ;  who  asked  him  if  he 
ka0W  the  author  of  this  book  ?  **  0  yes,*'  he  answered 
«iirelei^,  "he  has  been  a  curate  in  my  diocese,  near 
these  twenty  years."  "  More  shame  for  your  lordship,'* 
replied  he,  "**  to  let  a  man  of  his  merit  continue  so 
long  a  curate  in  your  diocese.'* 

The  ingenious  Bishop  of  London  sent  a  message 
onoe  to  inform  Mr.  Skelton,  that  he  would  promote 
him  in  %m  diocese,  if  he  would  write  a  book  upon 
OhikitiMi  Morals.  On  which  he  desired  the  messenger 
to  ask  his  lordship,  what  objection  he  had  to  the  old 
"  Whole  Duty  of  Man  ?  **  To  this  question  he  never 
received  any  answer.  The  old  **  Whole  Duty  of  Man  ** 
was  one  of  his  favourite  books.  The  style,  he  said, 
was  admirably  qualified  for  instruction,  being  so  simple 
as  to  be  easily  understood  by  the  most  unlearned. 

In  1750,  he  obtained  the  living  of  Pettigo.  In  1759, 
he  was  prefered  to  the  living  of  Devenish,  near  Ennsi- 
killen ;  whence  he  was  removed,  in  1766,  to  Fintona, 
in  the  county  of  Tyrone.  In  all  of  these  situations 
his  labours  as  a  parish  priest  were  exemplary,  and  he 
thoroughly  understood  and  adapted  himself  to  the  Irish 
character.  A  curious  anecdote  is  told  of  him  on  his 
going  to  Fintona.  Having  discovered  that  most  of  his 
protestant  parishioners  were  dissenters,  he  invited  their 
minister  to  dine  with  him,  and  asked  his  leave  to 
preach  in  his  meeting  on  the  next  Sunday;  and  con- 
sent being  given,  the  people  were  so  pleased  with  Mr. 
Skelton,  that  the  greater  number  of  them  quitted  their 
own  teacher.  After  some  time,  Skelton  asked  him  how 
much  he  had  lost  by  the  desertion  of  his  hearers? 
He  told  him  £40  a  year,  on  which  he  settled  that  sum 
on  him  annually. 
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His  charities  were  olmoel  uubounded.  To  leUar 
poor  he  disU'essed  btniGelf.  and  one  of  his  last  &ct 
to  Bell  his  beloved  library,  that  he  might  have  Ihe  i 
of  asBJBtJng  his  pariBhioaeie  during  a  dearth  onx 
by  the   decline  of  the  j^am    manufactory,  at  Fi 

He  had,  in  1770,  pubUshed  hia  works  by  eubsct 
for  tlie  benefit  of  the  Magdalen  Chanty  in  Dublii 
died  May  i,  1767.— Li/«  by  Bunly. 


BiCBARD  SiuLBBOKE  was  bom  at  Binningbam  ii 
and  was  probably  educated  at  Kiug  Edward's  Sc! 
that  town.  He  proceeded  from  school  to  Mi 
College,  Oxford,  where  he  took  bis  11. A.  degree  ii 
He  engaged  in  the  controversies  of  the  time,  an 
cially  as  an  opponent  of  Whiston. 

He  published : — "  Reflections  on  Mr.  Whistoc 
duct,"  and  "Animadversions  on  the  New  Ari; 
proved."  But  his  great  work  was  "A  Viudica 
our  Saviour's  Miracles;  in  which  Mr.  Woolstoi 
courses  on  them  are  particularly  examined ;  his  pn 
authority  of  the  fathers  against  the  truth  of  tbi 
aense  are  set  in  a  just  light;  and  his  objcctt 
point  of  reason,  answered,"  Loud.  17^9,  8vo. 
involved  him  in  a  controversy  with  some  anoi 
writers,  and  in  one  or  two  respects  he  laid 
open  to  ridicule  by  an  arithmetical  calculation 
precise  number  of  the  devils  which  entered  ii 
swine.  Dr.  Smalbroke  also  published  eleven 
Sermons  between  1706  and  1732,  and  one 
"Charges,"  and  small  controversial  pieces 
amount   of  twenty-two. 

He  was  chaplain  to  Archbishop  Tenison,  ai 
appointed  in  171:^,  treasurer  of  Llandaff,  and  afit 
prebendary  of  Hereford.    In  1733,  he  was  cons 
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Bisliop  af  St.  David's,  whence  he  was  translated  to  the 
See  of  Lichfield  and  Ooventry,  in  1730.  He  died  in 
1740. — Gent.  Mag.    SJiauf'a  Staffordshire, 


HMALRTPOE,   GBOBOE. 

GKOB0E  Smalbidge  was  horn  at  Lichfield,  in  1663,  and 
was  educated  al  Westminster.  In  1682,  he  became  a 
Westminster  student  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  was 
when  M.A.  distinguished  as  a  tutor.  While  in  this 
situation  he  took  part  in  the  controversy  against  Obadiah 
Walker,  the  Popish  master  of  University  College.  His 
work  is  interesting  especially  at  the  present  time  (1851), 
as  shewing  that  our  present  controversies  had  their 
counterpart  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Smalridge's 
work  was  entitled  "Animadversions  on  Eight  Theses 
laid  down,  and  inferences  deduced  from  them,  in  a 
Discourse,  entitled,  Church  Government,  Part  V.,  lately 
printed  at  Oxford."  The  Discourse  here  mentioned  was 
printed  by  Obadiah  Walker,  at  his  private  press,  and 
has  for  its  full  title,  "  Church  Government,  Part  V.,  a 
relation  of  the  English  Reformation,  and  the  lawfulness 
thereof  examined  by  the  Theses  delivered  in  the  four 
former  parts."  As  these  former  parts  were  never  pub- 
lished, Walker,  or  rather  the  real  author,  Abraham 
Woodhead,  was  exposed  to  the  indignant  reprehension 
and  severe  ridicule  of  his  opponents.  Smalridge  having 
mentioned  the  answer  of  Dr.  Aldrich,  gives  the  following 
reasons  for  his  own  undertaking : — "  I  should  not,"  says 
he,  "  have  thought  myself  obliged  to  answer  the  extra- 
vagant singularities  of  a  private  fancy,  such  especially 
as  are  not  likely  to  do  any  mischief  to  the  public,  and 
such  I  esteem  the  notions  of  this  pamphlet,  which  is  too 
perplexed  for  a  common  reader  s  understanding,  and  too 
sophistical  to  impose  upon  the  more  intelligent.  But 
considering  the  false  and  scandalous  reports  that   are 
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of  iaif  «»  iaittgOumij  tfnmi  d»at  &»  tmtaaa.  m 
if  Oiionl  canierts  nme  in  hf  wtaole  dioala,  and  ill 
IIm  TnuTersitT  ven  put  readj  to  dtcbn  in  favoor 
rf  Popery,  I  b««e  jast  rMwm  lo  hdiere  tbat  ibis 
pnn^ilet  ma  deaignedlj  printed  st  Oxford  to  consv- 
lUboe  tboM  reports,  tar  no  donbl  the  Popish  presses  were 
•t  th?  editor's  serrice.  The  secret  is.  these  pmpeis  »re 
to  j'B'is,  nith  unmuy  [*opIe.  for  a  s[*cimen  of  tbe 
iiniTerBit^'a  Ip"*'  mi^M*!  j  imtfc  itKff  s&  oBoithaMd  ii 
the  tile  was,  which  Hicwiehrt  whiihii  fcpougfal  to  gD>^ 
ket,  for  s  aample  ef  tbe  hm— 'he  bad  to  mIL  Now 
there  ere  divers  agfpmatians  tf  this  fenl  plkf,  wliidi 
make  it  jet  mum  intopprntaHs ;  ^  ae  wbeie  it  Ir  Mid, 
'  Whj  ia  tbia  qoesticm  AOw  nvrfed,  wUafa  4m  nemben 
of  onr  Cbareh  bRre  «f  late  ao'  euaftdly  det£iMd,  eat  of 
pare  respect  to  those  eats,  which,  if  it  be  poasiUe,  the; 
are  not  willing  to  ofiend?  Or  why  are  we  of  the  nni*er- 
aitj  attacked  in  our  own  qaarters,  and  ho  defied  to  own  a 
truth,  that  we  can  neither  in  honour  nor  honesty  decline 
an  answer,  though  w*  are  well  aware  with  what  design 
the  scene  of  the  controTersy  ia  laid  in  Oxford?  Or  how 
can  we  brook  this  usage  from  our  companions,  our  own 
familiar  friends,  with  whom  we  hare  taken  sweet 
counsel  together,  and  walked  in  the  House  of  Qod  as 
friends?'"  This  piece  waa  published  in  May,  and  how 
exactly  our  author,  whose  tract  followed  it  in  June,  has 
kept  to  the  same  lore,  appears  from  his  epistle  addressed 
to  the  university  reader,  where  he  observes,  "that  the 
hopes  of  our  enemies  abroad  have  been  entertained,  and 
the  solicitude  of  our  friends  awakened,  by  the  news  of 
our  Oxford  converts  daily  flocking  into  tbe  bosom  of 
the  Homish  Church.  But  we  hope  all  men  are  by  this 
time  convinced,  that  they  deserve  bb  little  consideration 
for  their  number,  as  they  do  regard  for  tbeir  accom- 
plishments. No  one  needs  to  be  alarmed  at  the  deser- 
tion of  six  or  seven  membeis,  who  shall  consider  their 
dependanoe  on  one,  who,  by  the  magazines  which  he 
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lifld  siofed'iqp  qgainit  ijm,  shews  that  he  has  not  now 
fint  ehm^^  kisv  ooinplekion;  but  only  dropfied   the 

Smalridge  also  afforded  a  specimen  of  his  talent  for 
Latin  poetry  in  his  Auctio  Davisiana  (on  the  sale  of 
the  Im1db>  of  Davis^the  Oxford  bookseller),  first  printed 
in  19M,  4lo».  and  afterwarda  inserted  in  the  Mnsn 
Anj^ieaDiB.  In  th&  same  year  he  entered  into  holy 
ordext;  and  about  169^2,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Dean 
and  fliiaptar  ^  Westmiiister  to  be  minister  of  Tothill- 
fMdaOhipri. 

In  1698,  he  was  collated  to  a  prebend  in  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Litchfield.  In  1700,  he  took  bis  degree  of 
D.D.  In  1708,  he  was  chosen  lecturer  of  St.  Dunstan's 
in  the  West,  London,  which  he  resigned  in  1711,  when 
hewai  z&iide  one  of  the  canons  of  Christ  Church,  and 
succeeded  Atterbuiy  in  the  Deanery  of  Carlisle,  as  he 
did  likewise  in  the  Deanery  of  Christ  Church,  in  1713. 
In  1714,  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Bristol ;  and 
Queen  Anne  soon  after  appointed  him  her  lord-almoner, 
in  which  capacity  he  for  some  time  served  her  successor 
George  I. ;  but  refusing  to  sign  the  declaration  which 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  bishops  in  and 
about  London  had  drawn  up  against  the  rebellion  in 
1715,  he  was  removed  from  that  place. 

The  passage  in  the  Declaration  to  which  he  objected, 
was  this,  *'We  are  the  more  concerned  that  both  the 
clergy  and  people  of  our  communion  should  shew  them- 
selves hearty  friends  to  the  government,  on  this  occasion, 
to  vindicate  the  honour  of  the  Church  of  England, 
because  the  chief  hopes  of  our  enemies  seem  to  arise 
from  discontents,  artificially  raised  amongst  us;  and 
because  some  who  have  valued  themselves,  and  been  too 
much  valued  by  others  for  a  pretended  zeal,  have  joined 
with  Papists  in  these  wicked  attempts,  which  as  they 
must  ruin  the  Church  if  they  succeed,  so  they  cannot 
well  end  without  great  reproach  to  it,  if  the  rest  do 
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not  cleart;  tod  b««rtil7  deeUic  oar  ilKtesUtion  oT 
sucb  practieea."  This,  he  tlMNi^it  vh  ma  nnjost  ud 
inTidioa«  partj-re^l action  upon  some.  wlNwe  lojalir  «t9 
unquestionable. 

Bithc^  SmalridgB.  howevw;  mod  —yj—^  dn  fimnr 
of  tbe  PrinceM  of  WbIm  st  IcHt.  ■Itanrafdi  Qomb 
Cuoline,  who  vm  his  tteadjfKtnm  till  hk  deadt,  in 
1719.  Besidea  bis  puUications  alrw^  meotaoBod,  he 
wrote  twelre  Sermoos,  pnateA  hf  binndf  in  1717.  8to^ 
and  sill;  Sermona  pobliriied  faj  his  widow  in  1 736,  fcL 
of  which  ADOther  edition  qipesred  in  17S7. — Biof.  Brit 


JoHK  SmTH  was  bom  in  Warwickshire  in  IftSS,  and 
going  to  Oxford  in  1577,  became  a  fellow  of  St  John's 
College.  He  sacceeded  Bishop  Andrewea  as  lecturer  in 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London,  and  was  popular  u  * 
preacher.  In  159S,  he  was  presented  to  the  living  of 
Clavering,  in  Essex.  He  died  in  1616.  His  works  are: 
— "  The  Essex  Dove  presenting  the  world  with  a  few  of 
her  Olive  Branches,  or  a  Taste  of  the  Works  of  the  Rev. 
John  Smith,  delivered  in  three  treatises ; "  and  "  An 
Exposition  on  the  Creed  and  Explanation  of  tbe  Articles 
of  our  Christian  Faith,"  in  seventj-tbree  Sermons,  169^, 
folio. — Wood. 


SMITH,  JOBN. 

■ToBN  Smith  was  bom  in  161S,  at  Achurcb,  near  Oundle. 
in  Northamptonshire.  He  entered  at  Emmanuel  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  in  1636,  and  in  1614,  was  chosen  fellow 
of  Queen's.     He  died  Aug.  7,  1653. 

Certain  treatises  b;  Smith  were  published  by  Dr.  John 
Worthington   at  Cambridge,  in   1600,  4to,  under   the 
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title  of  "  Select  Discourses,"  consistiDg : — 1.  Of  the  true 
Way  or  Method  of  attaining  to  Divine  Knowledge ;  2.  Of 
Superstition ;  3.  Of  Atheism ;  4«  Of  the  Immortality  of  the 
Soul ;  6.  Of  the  Existence  and  Nature  of  God ;  6.  Of 
Prophesy ;  7.  Of  the  Difference  between  the  Legal  and 
the  Evangelical  Righteousness,  the  old  and  new  Covenant, 
&a ;  8.  Of  the  Shortness  and  Vanity  of  a  Pharisaical 
BighteoDsneaB;  0.  Of  the  Excellency  and  Nobleness  of 
true  Beligicm;  10.  Of  a  Christianas  conflict  with,  and 
conquests  over,  Satan. 

These  are  not  sermons,  but  treatises;  and  are  less 
known  than  they  deserve.  They  shew  an  uncommon 
reach  of  understanding  and  penetration,  as  well  as  an 
immense  treasure  of  learning,  in  their  author.  A  second 
edition  of  them,  corrected,  with  the  funeral  sermon  by 
Patrick  annexed,  was  published  at  Cambridge,  in  1673, 
4to.  The  discourse  '*  Upon  Prophecy,"  was  translated 
into  Latin  by  Le  Clare,  and  prefixed  to  his  '*  Commen- 
tary on  the  Prophets,"  published  in  1731. — Patricks 
Sermon  at  his  Funeral. 


SMITH,    MILES. 

Miles  Smith  was  bom  at  Hereford,  and  about  15G8 
matriculated  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  but 
graduated  at  Brasen-nose.  He  afterwards  became  one  of 
the  Chaplains  of  Christ  Church,  and  as  a  member  of  that 
house  took  his  B.D.  degree.  He  was  in  due  course 
preferred  to  the  ofi&ce  of  Residentiary  in  Hereford  Cathe- 
dral, and  in  1612  became  Bishop  of  Gloucester. 

His  knowledge  of  the  Oriental  languages  was  so 
extraordinary,  that  he  was  thought  worthy  by  James  I.  to 
be  employed  upon  the  last  translation  of  the  Bible.  He 
began  with  the  first,  and  was  the  last  man  in  the 
translation  of  the  work :  for  after  the  task  had  been 
finished  by  the  whole  number  appointed  to  the  business, 
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vbo  were  somenhst  above  fort;^,  the  versioD  vw  i 
■ldi)  improved  b;  twelve  eelected  from  them,  i 
length,  nfis  referred  to  the  &na\  esamination  of 
Bishop  of  Wincheeter,  and  Dr.  Smith.  When 
oompleted  he  was  eotntnanded  to  write  a  preface,* 
the  same  that  is  now  CKtanl  in  our  authorised  ve 
the  Bible.  The  originel  is  said  to  be  preserved 
Bodleiui  library.  It  vee  for  his  services  in  this 
tion  that  he  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Gloucest 
had  leave  to  hold  in  commendam  with  his  bisho] 
former  hvinga,  namely,  the  Prebend  of  Hiatoo. 
Church  of  Hereford,  the  Rectories  of  Upton-on 
Hartlebury  in  the  diocese  of  Worcester,  and  t 
portion  of  Ledbury,  called  Overhall.  According  t 
he  died  October  SO ;  but  Wood  says,  in  the  begii 
November,  1624,  and  was  buried  in  his  own  Cfl 
He  was  a  strict  Gftlvinist,  and  of  ccnrse  no  frien< 
proceedings  of  Dr.  Laud.  In  1683,  a  volume 
mens,  transcribed  from  hie  MSS.,  waa  publii 
London,  fol. ;  and  he  was  the  editor  of  Bishop 
ton's  works,  to  which  be  prefixed  a  preface.- 


BtltTH,   RICHABD. 

This  person  is  notorious  for  being  the  second 
appointed  to  preside  over  the  Romish  schism 
land.  He  was  bom  in  Lincolnshire,  in  1550,  i 
educated  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  He  aft 
went  to  Rome,  and  thence  to  Valladolid,  where 
his  doctor's  degree.  In  lfl09,  he  came  to  En) 
ft  Popish  missionary.  He  sided  vrith  that  part; 
Romish  sect  which  was  opposed  to  the  Jesuits,  ai 
cially  against  Parsons,  and  when  this  party  carri 
point,  and  prevailed  upon  the  Pope  to  give 
bishop,   be   was  one  of  the  persons  recomme: 
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tba  Papa.  The  Pope,  however,  chofle  a  peraon  named 
BialH^  who  waa  also  reoommeiided  by  the  English 
Pai^lti,  who  waa  oooaeorated  by  the  title  of  Bishop  of 

Ghaleadcffif 

I3ie  fint  Bishop  of  Ghaloedon  did  not  live  long  to 
aiQi^  Ilia  elevation.    After  appointing  a  Dean  with  nine- 
teen, Ganona,  five  Vicara  general,  twenty  Archdeacons, 
wither oartain  number  of  Rural  deans,  and  striving  what 
he  o(nild  tQ  promote  peace  and  good  order,  he  died 
Apiil    16t)i,    UiUt  aged  seventy-one.      Early  in  the 
Ic^owing  year,  February  4th,  1626,  Dr.  Richard  Smith 
waa  appointed  his  successor,  on  the  application  of  the 
ohapler^  with  the  same  title  and  powers.     What  was 
the  extent  of  these  powers  seemed  ambiguous,  but  for 
wme  time  all  went  on  quietly,  till  at  length  disputes 
were  raised  on  the  subject  by  the  regulars,  including 
of  course,  those   sleepless  enemies  of  good  order,  the 
Jesuits.     The  state  of  the  case  was  this : — The  Bishop 
of  Chalcedon  was  appointed  over  England  and  Scotland 
nominally  with  ordinary  powers,  (i.  e.  having  authority 
of  his  otm,  and  in  himself^  to  govern  his  flock,)  but  as 
they  were  revocable  at  the  pope's  pleasure,  the  bishop 
had  not  in  reality  ordinary  jurisdiction,  but  was  in  fact, 
only  a  Eomail    delegate.      He  however  called  himself 
Ordinary  of  England,  and  was  received  as  such.     This 
title  Dr.  Smith  peaceably  retained  for  two  years,  but 
it  was  at  length  called   in   question   on   the  following 
grounds.     By  a  bull  of   Pius  V.,  and  by  the  council 
of  Trent,  regulars  were  not  allowed  to  hesur  the  confes- 
sions of  lay  persons  without  the  ordinary's  approbation. 
For  some  time  they  requested  the  approbation  of  Dr. 
Smith,  and  were  satisfied  therewith.      But  at  lengtb, 
**  having,"  says  the  author  of  the  "  Memoirs  of  Panzani," 
**  more  maturely  weighed  the  case  among  themselves, 
they  flew  ofl*,  alleging  that  the  pope,  being  the  universal 
Ordinary  of  the  whole  Church,  had  sufficiently  qualified 
them  to  hear  any  one's  confession  by  express  faculties 
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granted  for  the  mission ;  and  for  the  future  ihej  4 
reaolved,  they  said,  not  to  seek  the  Biahop  of  Chake 
ftpprobatioa,"  This  led  to  a  warm  controTersy,  n 
ous  books  being  written  on  both  sides,  and  < 
learned  men  abroad  taking  a  part  in  ii  "* 
(Urban  VIIl.)  at  last,  in  1637.  interposed  bis  a 
and  coramaoded  silence  to  both  parti«?a ;  he 
nonisbed  Dr.  Staith  to  drop  the  title  of  Ordini 
England,  which  belonged  not  to  the  Bishop  of  Cha 
and  "declared  that  the  regulars,  by  nrtne  of  t 
apostolic  mission,  were  exempted  from  the  canons  ' 
l«quirod  episcopal  approbation;  but  that  theBishofd^ 
Chalcedon  might  claim  a  jurisdiction  as  to  the  ibM 
parochial  aacramenta." 

Not  long  after  this,  16S9,  two  proclamations  oneiM 
the  other  were  issued  out  against  the  biahop,  'hiii 
inJucL'd  him  at  length  to  Ifiive  llif^  kiii^'.lr.m.  Ho  niih 
drew  in  the  course  of  the  year  U>  France,  whence  hi 
exercised  faia  jurisdiction  over  the  English  Romaiuib 
by  vicare  general  and  other  eccleaiastical  officers,  h 
his  retirement  he  experienced  the  kindness  of  Cardial 
ftichlieu,  who  bestowed  upon  him  the  Abbey  of  Cbu 
roux;  hut  upon  the  death  of  hia  benefactor,  in  I6)'3 
the  succeeding  minister  of  state,  Mazarin,  withdrew  hi 
protection,  and  even  deprived  him  of  bis  abbey.  H 
afterwards  retired  to  an  apartment  near  the  conTent  o 
some  English  nuns,  in  Paris,  where  he  expired  in  1659 
aged  eighty-eight,  and  with  bim  the  title  of  the  Bisboi 
of  Chalcedon. — Dod.     Memoir  of  Panzani.     Darvdl. 
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Samuel  Smith  was  bom  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dudley 
in  Worcestershire,  in  1688,  and  was  educated  at  St. 
Mary  Hall,  Oxford.  He  left  the  universi^  vilbout 
taking  a  degree,  and  became  beneficed  at  Pntdewell,  in 
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Buex,  and  afterwards,  as  Wood  wya,  in  his  own  country, 
but,  according  to  Calamy,  he  had  the  perpetual  curacy  of 
CresBOtlge  and  Couod,  in  Sfaropsfake.  On  the  breaking 
ant  of  the  rebellion  he  came  to  London,  aided  with  the 
Preebyterians,  and  becanoe  a  frequent  and  popular 
preacher.  On  bis  return  Bo  the  country  he  was  appointed 
an  assistant  to  the  coinmissionerB  for  the  ejection 
of  those  they  were  pleased  to  term  "seandalona  Mid 
i^orant  minietefs  and  acbod masters. "  At  the  restora- 
tion be  was  ejected  front  Cresaedge,  bat  neither  Wood 
nor  Calamy  have  ftscertaioed  where  he  died.  The  former 
saya,  "  he  was  living  an  ag«J  man  neai  Dudley  in  1663." 
His  works  are  ;^David's  Blessed  Man ;  or  a  short  Expo- 
Man  npos  the  flnt  Psalm,  Lond.  8po,  of  which  the 
tftaoath  edition,  io  ISimo.  waa  printed  in  1686;  The 
Qtrnt  Amao,  or  the  Day  of  Jabilee,  12mo,  whiob  before 
1464  w«nt  throng  tbir^-one  editions,  and  waa  often 
repriled  in  tin  last  oeotaiy ;  A  Fold  for  Christ^  Sheep, 
priBled  tbir^-twe  times ;  Tbe  Christian's  Gnide,  of  which 
thare  wen  nnmerons  aditjoos.  He  published  some  other 
traote  and  sermons,  wbitix  also  had  a  very  numerona  class 
of  readers. — Wood.     Calumy. 


SMITH,   on   SMTTH,  WILLIAM. 

WiLLLiM  Suite,  or  Smyth,  waa  a  native  of  Lancashire, 
and  was  bom  in  tbe  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  He 
took  his  L.L.B.  degree  at  Oxford  before  1493,  when  be 
was  presented  by  the  Countess  of  Richmond,  mother  of 
Henry  VIL,  to  the  Rectory  of  Cheshunt,  in  Hertford- 
ebire.  In  149S,  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Lich- 
field and  Coventry.  Ue  waa  shortly  afterwards  made 
preaident  of  the  Prince's  Council  within  the  marches 
of  Wales.  There  was  a  renewal  of  this  commission 
in  tbe  seventeenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII., 
of  which  Smith  was  again  lord-president.    The  Prince's 
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tdj  at  Ln^mr  Castle,  Idsa  ik 
i,  booonied  U  this  time  with  a 
t  Cmn  the  nnivenities,  and  afier«udi 
Maian  and  Botler.  Ben  Bvitsf 
Smith,  altboagi)  placed  io  an  oAee  that  seemed  liktJ; 
to  dmn  him  from  ibe  bawBCM  of  bis  dtoc«*e.  took  etf*- 
cial  care  ihal  his  abeence  iboald  be  eomp«Dsat«d  bf  i 
depotabon  of  Us  porer  to  Tican-^Dentl,  and  a  sadia^ 
faishofi,  in  vbooi  be  mold  ooo&de  :  and  ben  be  conwiifd 
aoma  of  tbooe  gtuetaaa  and  bben}  plans  which  hsTc  mq- 
Tbe  fiKt  iBBt&ne«  of  his 
tuot  was  in  rebuilding  and  K- 
;  tbe  bospttal  of  St.  .'ohn.  in  Lichfield.  <lucJi 
had  hwii  -  :'  -  !  r,  ;  ■,  r  !r;  "■  ■in.-  negligence  ri  ll» 
f rian  w  n  the  ihinl  Ttar  of 

his  epis<~{~>-.  >~  iv..r..u.  u..a  u»ij..iai,  Ami  ga«i)  ■  iww 
bodj  of  statutes  for  ibe  nse  of  th«  sode^.  In  1495.  be 
was  translated  to  tbe  See  of  Lincoln.  In  1500.  be  na 
elected  cbanwilor  of  the  University  of  Oxford.  la  1007-6, 
he  concerted  tbe  plan  of  Braseaose  College,  along  with 
his  friend  Sir  Ricbaid  Sntton,  and  lived  to  see  it  oun- 
pleted.  He  died  at  Buckden,  Januarj  2,  1613-14,  and 
was  interred  at  Lincoln  Cathedral. — Churton't  Lita  of 
FouiuUrt.     Chalmer'$  Hitlory  of  Ojfonk 


Andrdw  Shape  was  bom  at  Hampton-couit,  ai>d  edu- 
cated at  Eton,  and  at  King's  College,  Cambrii^.  where 
he  obtained  a  fellowship.  In  17U&,  be  was  created  D.D.; 
in  ITin,  he  was  made  Canon  of  Windsor.  In  1717,  on 
the  breaking  out  of  tJie  Bangorian  controrersj,  be  took  a 
zealous  part  against  Uoadlev.  in  a  ''  Letter  to  tbe  Bishop 
of  Bangor,"  which  was  so  extremely  popular  as  to  pais 
through  seventeen  editions  in  a  jear.  but  Hoadley's 
interest  at  court  prevailed,    and  in  so  e^ttraordinarj  a 
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lagree,  that  in  the  same  year,  1717,  Dr.  Snape,  as 
pdil  as  Dr.  Sherlock,  were  removed  from  the  office  of 
tejplftin  to  his  majesty.  Atterbury,  in  a  letter  to  Bishop 
EMawn^,  on  this  occasion,  says ;  '*  These  are  very  ex- 
Munrdinary  steps*;  the  effects  of  wisdom,  no  doubt ;  but 
if  so  deep  a  wisdom,  that  I,  for  my  part,  am  not  able  to 
iirtihom  it 

•  In  1718,  he  had  been  installed  a  canon  of  Windsor, 
md  on  Feb.  21,  1719,  was  elected  provost  of  King's 
OollegBt  although  the  court  interest  was  in  favour  of  Dr. 
Wsddington.  In  1728,  he  served  the  office  of  vice- 
dianodilor  of  the  university,  and  gave  every  satisfaction 
in  discharging  the  duties  of  both  offices.  The  revenues 
of  the  college  were  greatly  augmented  in  his  time,  by  the 
assistance  of  some  fellows  of  the  college,  his  particular 
Iriends.  It  was  said  that  in  1722  he  drew  up  tbe^ 
address  to  his  majesty,  George  II.,  upon  the  institution 
of  Whitehall  preachers,  "  an  address,"  says  Dr.  Zachary 
Grey,  "worthy  of  the  imitation  of  both  universities  on 
all  occasions  of  the  like  kind,  as  it  was  thought  to  have 
nothing  redundant  or  defective  in  it."  He  was  for  a 
short  time  Rector  of  Knebworth,  in  Hertfordshire,  and 
afterwards,  in  1737,  of  West-lldesley,  in  Berkshire. 
This  last  he  retained  till  his  death,  which  happened  at 
his  lodgings,  at  Windsor  Castle,  Dec.  30th,  1742.  His 
sermons  were  published  in  three  vols.  8vo. — Harwood's 
Alumni  Etonense$, 


SOANEN,    JOHN. 

John  Soanen  was  born  at  Riom,  in  J  647.  He  entered 
into  the  congregation  of  the  Oratory  at  Paris,  in  1061, 
where  he  took  for  his  confessor  the  celebrated  Father 
Quesnel.  After  teaching  the  languages  and  rhetoric  in 
several  of  the  seminaries  of  the  society,  he  devoted  him- 
self to  pulpit  services,  and  with  so  much  success,  that  he 


a.  rourea  siiiuiiion,  required  imie  ol  Uie  ' 
mill  lii'i'M'itU'il  him  to  ox[>end  the  grcati 
inconis  iu  charitj.  To  all  the  virtues 
CbriBttBD  pastor,  he  united  a  firmness  wh 
to  nistaiD  tlte  part  of  a  martyr  to  principl 
lication  of  the  famous  bull  Uoigenittu,  n 
R  condemnation  of  Quesnel's  opioioiH 
agunst  it  to  a  future  council,  and  publi 
letter,  in  nbicb  he  controverted  its  posi 
force.  Cardinal  Fteur;,  reioking  to  mi 
uf  a  disobedient  prelate,  selected  Soanei 
and  assembling  in  ITjiT,  the  Council 
wliicli  the  licentious  Cardinal  de  Tenci: 
cured  a  condemnation  of  the  conscientit 
K-as  suspended  from  his  priestly  and  epif 
and  exiled  to  Chaise-Dieu,  in  AuvergDc 
merous  viailors  in  his  retreat,  who  paid 
due  to  his  virtue  and  integrity. 

lie  died  in  1740,  at  the  age  of  nin 
by  the  Jansenists  aa  a  saint,  and  stig 
Molinists  as  a  rebel.  He  was  the  autli 
Instructions,"  "Charges,"  and  "Letter 
printed,  nith  bis  Life,  in  3  vols.  4to.,  at 
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'au^tcs  Socinus,  nephew  of  the  succeeding,  was  horn  at 
iienlift,  in  1589.  He  studied  hut  littie  in  his  youth ;  he 
Illy  had  a  tinctnre  of  classical  learning,  and  learned  only 
he  elements  of  logic.  The  letters  his  uncle  wrote  to  his 
Olafciofns,  wherehy  they  and  their  wives  were  imhihed  with 
nanj  seeds  of  heresy,  made  an  impression  upon  him ; 
le  that  he  fled  away  as  the  rest,  when  the  inquisition 
legaa  te  persecute  that  family.  He  was  at  Lyons 
irhen  he  heard  of  his  uncle's  death,  and  immediately  set 
ml  to  take  possession  of  dl  the  writings  of  the  deceased. 
BEe  letomed  into  Italy,  and  hecame  so  acceptahle  to 
Francis  de  Medicis,  the  grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  that 
the  charms  of  the  court,  and  the  honourahle  employ- 
nents  bestowed  upon  him,  hindered  him  for  the  space 
yf  twelve  years  from  remembering  that  he  had  been 
ooked  upon  as  the  man,  who  was  to  put  the  last  hand 
x>  the  system  of  Samosatenian  Theology,  whereof  his 
jncle  Laelius  had  drawn  but  a  rough  draught.  At 
last,  the  search  after  the  gospel  truths  appearing  to 
bim  more  valuable  than  the  delights  of  a  court-life, 
be  voluntarily  left  his  country,  and  went  into  Germany 
in  the  year  1674,  nor  did  he  care  to  return,  though  he 
was  desired  to  do  it  by  the  grand  duke.  He  was  three 
jrears  at  Basil,  where  he  studied  divinity  the  whole  time 
with  great  application  ;  and  having  embraced  a  doctrine 
very  different  from  that  of  the  Protestants,  he  undertook 
to  maintain  and  spread  it ;  and  in  order  to  it,  he  wrote 
a  book,  De  Jesu  Christo  Servatore.  He  disputed  at 
Zurich  with  Francis  Puccius,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1578. 

The  differences  occasioned  by  the  ill-doctrine  of 
Francis  David,  about  the  Honours  and  the  Powers  of 
the  Son  of  God,  caused  a  great  disturbance  in  the 
Churches  of  Transylvania.  Blandrata,  a  man  of  great 
authority  in  those  Churches,  and  at  court,  sent  for 
Socinus,  whom  he  took  to  be  a  person  well  qualified  to 
pacify  those  troubles.     He  lodged  him  in  the  same  house 
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with  Francis  Uavid  ;  but  the  latter  eouW  not 
teived,  and  mainlained  his  apinion  so  opsnl 
boldly,  that  he  was  imprisoned.  He  died  soon 
Socinus  was  ill-epoken  off  upon  that  acccunt 
is  affirmed  he  had  no  hand  in  the  coun^l 
given  to  the  Prince  of  Transjlvania.  in  orde' 
Francis  David.  He  retired  into  Poland  intli 
and  desired  to  be  admitted  into  the  eommi 
Unitarians  ;  but,  bec'ause  hu  differed  from  ll 
points,  and  would  not  be  silent,  he  met  wit 
Neverthele8&,  he  wrote  in  favour  of  their  ohui 
their  enemies.  The  book  he  wrote  agi 
Faleotogus  afforded  his  eneiniea  a  pretence  I 
the  King  of  Poland  ;  and  jet  that  book  was 
than  seditious.  But  though  the  bare  rea 
book  was  sufficient  to  confute  the  inform 
thought  it  expedient  to  leave  Cracow,  after 
there  four  years,  and  to  take  sanctuary  in  t 
a  Polish  lord.  He  lived  above  three  years  ui 
tection  of  several  lords  of  the  kingdom,  and  i 
a  woman  of  good  family.  He  lost  her  in  tl 
at  which  he  was  extremely  afBicted  ;  and  to 
atSiction,  he  was  deprived  of  the  ycarlv  ii 
patrimony  by  the  death  of  Francis  de  Medicis 
of  Florence.  The  satisfaction  he  had  to  see 
approved  at  last  by  many  ministers,  was 
troubled  in  1&98.  for  he  received  a  thousar 
Cracow,  and  his  friends  bad  much  ado  to  ret 
of  the  hands  of  the  mob.  He  lost  his  hous' 
and  some  of  his  manuscripts,  the  loss  of  v 
tremely  lamented.  He  lost  among  others,  tl 
bad  written  against  the  Atheists.  To  avoid  i 
gers  for  the  time  to  come,  he  retired  to  a  ' 
nine  miles  distant  from  Cracow,  where  hi 
remaining  part  of  his  life  in  the  house  ( 
Blonski,  a  Polish  gentleman.  He  died  thert 
of  March,  1604.— Bay?*. 
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80GINUS,  UEUUS. 

IiAi.nm  Socnnj8  was  bom  at  Sienoa,  in  151^5,  and  was 
educailed  hj  his  father  an  eminent  civilian  at  Bologna,  for 
the  eivii  law.  Conyinced  of  the  errors  of  the  Romish 
Chnxoht  he  left  Italy,  and  after  visiting  several  foreign 
eoantfieSt  he  settled  at  last  at  Zurich,  where  he  became 
inlisBate  with  Calvin,  Bullinger,  Beza,  Melanchthon, 
.  and  otben.  But  having  soon  discovered,  by  the  doubts 
he  proposed  to  them,  that  he  had  adopted  sentiments 
the  meal  obnoxious  to  these  reformers,  he  became  an 
<rf  suspicion;  and  Calvin,  in  particular,  wrote  to 
•Q  admonitoiy  letter,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
part : — *'  Don*t  expect,"  says  he,  '*  that  I  should  answer 
all  your  preposterous  questions.  If  you  choose  to  soar 
amidst  such  lofty  speculations,  suffer  me,  an  humble 
disciple  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  meditate  upon  such  things 
as  conduce  to  my  edification ;  as  indeed  I  shall  endea- 
vour by  my  silence  to  prevent  your  being  troublesome 
to  me  hereafter.  In  the  mean  time,  1  cannot  but 
lament,  that  you  should  continue  to  employ  those  ex- 
cellent talents  with  which  God  has  blessed  you,  not 
only  to  no  purpose,  but  to  a  very  bad  one.  Let  me  beg 
of  you  seriously,  as  I  have  often  done,  to  correct  in 
yourself  this  love  of  inquiry,  which  may  bring  you  into 
trouble."  It  would  appear  that  Socinus  took  his  advice 
in  part,  as  he  continued  to  live  among  these  orthodox 
divines  for  a  considerable  time,  without  molestation. 

He  found  means,  however,  to  communicate  his  no- 
tions to  such  as  were  disposed  to  receive  them,  and  even 
lectured  to  Italians,  who  wandered  up  and  down  in 
Germany  and  Poland.  He  also  sent  writings  to  his 
relations,  who  lived  at  Sienna.  He  took  a  journey  into 
Poland  about  1558  ;  and  obtained  from  the  king  some 
letters  of  recommendation  to  the  Doge  of  Venice  aud 


Imo  sorbonke. 

the  Duke  of  Florence,  that  he  might  he  safe  tl  Yt 
while  Ilia  affaire  required  Lis  reeideDoc  there. 
wards  returned  to  SnilzerlunJ,  and  died  at 
1&62,  in  Ilia  thirty-ueventh  year.  Being  ntli 
timorous  and  irresolute,  he  professed  to  die 
munioD  of  the  Reformed  Church,  but  certainij  bmloW 
tributed  much  to  the  foundalion  of  the  sect  called  from  M 
or  his  nephew's  name,  for  he  collected  the  materi&li  lijj 
Faustus  afterwards  digested  and  employed  nilh  nul 
dexterity  and  success.  He  secretly  and  imperceplilij 
fixcilcd  doubts  and  scruples  in  the  minds  of  niBDy.  n» 
ceming  spveral  doctrines  generally  received  among  Chm^, 
tiane,  and,  by  several  arguments  Against  tlie  ditiniti  of 
Christ,  which  he  left  behind  him  in  writing,  he  so  fv 
seduced,  even  after  his  death,  the  Arians  in  FoIsii4 
that  they  embraced  (be  communion  and  sentiments  rf 
those  who  looked  upon  Christ  as  a  mere  man.  creiied 
immediately,  like  Adam,  by  God  himself  There  in 
few  writings  of  Leiiua  extant,  and  of  those  that  beu 
his  name,  some  undoubtedly  belong  to  others. — Dofw- 
Gtn.  Diet.    Motheim. 


KOBEBT  S£. 

RoBEBT  DE  SoRBONNE  was  bom  October  9th,  130),  it 
Sorbonne,  in  the  diocese  of  Rheims.  He  was  educated 
at  Paris,  and  became  chaplain  and  Confessor  to  Louis 
IX.  He  became  a  Canon  of  Cambray  in  1251.  Haiing 
reflected  on  the  difficulties  which  he  had  himself  es- 
9ouatered,  in  order  to  obtain  his  doctor's  degree,  he 
determined  to  exert  himself  in  order  to  provide  for  the 
assistance  of  poor  scholars.  For  this  purpose  he  judged 
that  the  most  convenient  and  efficacious  plan  would  be  to 
form  a  society  of  secular  ecclesiastics,  who,  living  in  i 
community,  and  having  the  necessaries  of  life  provided 
for  them,  should  be  wholly  employed  in  study,  and  teach 
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ratis.  All  his  friends  approved  the  design,  and  oSbred 
>  assist  him  botli  with  their  fouunes  snd  their  adriea, 
?ilh  their  assiatance,  Robert  de  Borbonne  founded,  in 
353,  the  cclebrttecl  college  whiuh  buuis  his  name.  He 
tien  assembled  able  profeasors.  tlioso  most  distinguished 
ir  leaiDing  and  pietj,  and  lodged  his  communit;  in  the 
10  de$  dent  porta,  opposite  to  the  palace  dtt  Tlurvu*. 
luch  was  the  origin  of  the  famous  College  of  Sorbonne, 
rbicb  proTed  (be  model  of  sll  others,  there  having  been 
ID  society  in  Europe  before  tbat  time  where  the  seculars 
ived  and  taught  io  common.  The  founder  had  two 
bjects  in  view  in  this  establishment,  theology  and  the 
,rta ;  but  as  his  predilection  was  to  the  former,  he  oom- 
losed  his  society  principally  of  doctore  and  bachelors  in 
[ivinity.  Somo  have  said  that  his  original  foundation 
fas  only  for  sisteeu  poor  scholars  fhounien)  or  fallows ; 
lut  it  appean  by  his  statutes  tbat  from  the  first  estab- 
iehment,  it  consisted  of  doctors,  bachelor- fellows,  bache- 
ora  not  fellows,  and  poor  students  as  at  present,  or  at 
east  lately.  The  number  of  fellows  was  not  limited,  but 
lepended  on  the  state  of  the  revenues.  The  number  in 
ho  founder's  time  appears  to  have  been  about  thirty,  and 
le  ordered  that  there  should  bo  no  other  members  of  bis 
x>llege  than  guests  and  associates  (hospitei  tt  socii,)  who 
might  be  chosen  from  any  country  or  nation  whatever.  A 
juest,  or  perhaps  as  we  should  call  him,  a  commoner, 
iros  required  to  be  a  bachelor,  to  maintain  a  thesis,  called, 
from  the  founder's  name,  Robertine,  aud  was  to  be  ad- 
mitted by  a  majority  of  votes  after  three  different 
scrutinies.  These  bospites  remained  part  of  the  estab- 
lishment until  the  last,  were  maintained  and  lodged  in 
the  house  like  the  rest  of  the  doctors  and  bachelors,  had 
a  right  to  study  in  the  library  (though  without  possessing 
a  key),  and  enjoyed  all  other  rights  and  privileges,  except 
tbat  they  had  no  vote  in  the  assemblies,  and  were  obliged 
to  quit  the  house  on  becoming  doctors.  For  an  associate, 
Sociu*,  it  was  necessary,  besides  the  Robertine  thesis,  to 


nmotig  the  Soni  wlici  lirul  not  forty  livres,  n 
])cr  ftiinum,  citlipr  from  bciiilivcs  or  imttTn; 
and  wlien  they  became  possessed  of  tlia 
ceased  to  be  fellows.  A  fellon-shii>  was  wortli 
and  a  half  per  wceh,  and  was  held  ten  jeai 
of  seven  years  all  who  held  thorn  were  stri 
and  if  anj  one  appeared  incapable  of  tench 
or  being  uecful  to  the  public  in  some  otii 
deprived  of  his  fellowship.  Yet,  as  the  t 
from  wishing  to  exclude  the  rich  from  his 
the  contrary,  sought  to  inspire  them  n-i 
learning,  and  to  revivea  knowledge  of  the  i 
the  clergy,  he  admitted  associates,  who  W' 
"Socii  non  Buraales."  These  were  subje 
examinations  and  exercises  as  the  Sotii, 
difference,  that  they  paid  fire  sols  and 
to  the  house,  a  sum  equal  to  that  whi 
received.  All  the  Socii  bore  and  still  b 
"  Doctors  01  Bacht'lors  of  the  House  a 
Sorbonne,"  whereas  the  Hotpita  have  only 
of  "  Doctors  or  Bachelors  of  the  House 
Their  founder  ordered  that  every  thing  si 

ernil  nnd  rcnnlnlpH  liv  tlm  flnr-ll    ntnl  thot.  tl 
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Ealrom  llie  beginiuDg  of  the  seTeDl^enth  century,  who* 

f-.k  rrcnived  into  the  Bociety  takes  an  oath  on  the 

"That  he  has  no  intention    of   entering   any 

f  or  pccolar  congregation,  the  members  of  which 

n  coromoa  uoder  the  direction  of  one  superior,  and 

K  if  al^i  being  admitted  into  the  ^>ociety  of  Sorbonne, 

I  fkouM  change  his  mind,  and  enter  any  such  other 

auoaDity,  he  will  acknovrledge  himself  from  that  time, 

L  itj  Uiis  single  act,  to  hare  forfeited  all  priTilegcs  of 

■  aociety,  as  well  active  as  pimsive,  and  that  he  will 

undertake  any   thing  contrary  to  the 

t  regulation."     Robert  de  Sorbonne  permilted  the 

I  utd  bachelors  to  take  poor  scholars,  whom  he 

1  to  receive  benefit  from  his  house ;    and    great 

ben  of   these  poor  scholars  proved   very  eminent 

,  The  firHl  professors  in  the  Sorbonne  were  William 

I  Sainl  Amour.  Odon  de  Douai,  Gerard  ds  Rbi^ims, 

c  the  EagliahmaD,  Gerard  d'AbbcTille,  &c.  They 

|bt  theology  gratis,  according  to  the  founder's  iuten- 

d  from  ims,  to  the  revolution,  there  have  been 

nyi  tit  professors  at  least,  who  gave  lectures  on  the 

|l«Dt  branches  of  that  science  gratis,  even  befuro  the 

litini^  professorships  were   established.      Fellowships 

ff(t»)(iren  (o  the  poor  professors,  that  is,  to  those  whose 

incaiDM  did  not  amount  to  forty  hvrea  ;  hut  it  appears 

bem  the  registers  of  the  Sorbonne,  that  the  Srst  pro- 

bMors  «boTr  mentioned,  were  very  rich,  consequently 

lh«y  were  not  fellows.     Robert  de  Sorbonne  ordered  that 

ljMn<  should  always  be  some  doctors  in  his  college  who 

lf]pikU    jtjuiicularJy    to    Iho    study    of    moralilj    and 

iriMBCs  the  SorboDoe  baa  been  consulted  on 

!■  eier  lisoe  his  time  from  all  parts  of  the 

■H»  tppoint«d  different  offices  for  the  govem- 

it  of  hia  ooU^.     The  fint  is  that  of  the  Proriteur, 

vbo  waa  alwaya  ofaoaeD  from  among  the  most  eminent 

K«xt  to  him  is  the  Prieux,  choBeo  from  the 

I,  who  praaided  in  the  aosemblioB  of  the 
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^la.     Tbe  other  ofi&ces  are  thot 
teur,  Procureurs,   Professors,  L 
every  retson  to  belieye  that  the  Si 
tion,  contained  thirty-six  apartme 
in  confonnity  to  this  first  f^aii  ^ 
when  Cardinal  BicheKeu  rebuilt  it 
fioent   style.      One,  faoweTer,  w; 
making  thirty-seven,  constantly  o 
doctors  and  bachelors.     After  Robe 
IcMinded  his  divinity  college,  he  obv 
of  it  from  the  pope,  and  it  was  a 
patent  from  St.  Louis,  who  had  befo 
changed  with  him,  some  houses  neo 
blishment  in  ]t^6,  and  1258.    He  t 
to  the  promotion  of  learning  and  piet 
with  success,  for  it  soon  produced  su< 
as  spread  its  fame  throughout  Eui 
donations  now  flowed   in  from  ev< 
em^led  the  Sorbonists  to  study  a< 
founder  had  always  a  particular  part 
were  poor,  for  although  his  srw^^ 
rich  doctors.  •- 
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iunder,  not  satisfied  with  providing  sufficient  revenues 
)r  his  college,  took  great  pains  to  establish  a  library. 
^m  the  ancient  catalogue  of  the  Sorbonne  library 
liftwn  up  in  1989  and  1290,  it  appears  to  have  consisted 
t  that  time  of  above  a  thousand  volumes ;  but  the  col- 
setion  increased  so  fast,  that  a  new  catalogue  became 
laeeesary  two  years  after,  i.e.  in  1293,  and  again,  in 
1838,  at  which  time  the  Sorbonne  library  was  perhaps 
he  finest  in  France.  All  the  books  of  whatever  value 
vere  chained  to  the  shelves,  and  accurately  ranged 
leeording  to  their  subjects,  beginning  with  grammar, 
ihe  beUes  lettres,  &c.  The  catalogues  are  made  in  the 
Hone  manner,  and  the  price  of  each  book  is  marked  in 
hem.  These  MSS.  are  still  in  the  house.  Robert  de 
Sorbonne  (very  different  from  other  founders,  who  begin 
3y  laying  down  rules,  and  then  make  it  their  whole  care 
:o  enforce  the  observance  of  them),  did  not  attempt  to 
settle  any  statutes  till  he  had  governed  his  college  above 
eighteen  years,  and  then  prescribed  only  such  customs  as 
tie  had  before  established,  and  of  which  the  utility  and 
^sdom  were  confirmed  to  him  by  long  experience. 
Bence  it  is  that  no  attempt  towards  reformation  or  change 
bas  ever  been  made  in  the  Sorbonne ;  all  proceeds 
according  to  the  ancient  methods  and  rules,  and  the  ex- 
perience of  five  centuries  has  proved  that  the  constitution 
of  that  house  is  well  adapted  to  its  purposes,  and  none  of 
the  French  colleges  since  founded  have  supported  them- 
selves in  so  much  regularity  and  splendour.  Robert  de 
Sorbonne  having  firmly  established  his  society  for 
theological  studies,  added  to  it  a  college  for  polite  litera- 
ture and  philosophy.  For  this  purpose  he  bought  of 
William  de  Cambrai,  canon  of  St.  Jean  de  Maurienne,  a 
bouse  near  the  Sorbonne,  and  there  founded  the  college 
de  Calvi,  in  1271.  This  college,  which  was  also  called 
"  the  little  Sorbonne,"  became  very  celebrated  by  the 
great  men  who  were  educated  there,  and  subsisted  till 
1636,  when  it  was  demolished  by  Cardinal  Richeheu's 
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order,  and  the  Chapel  of  the  Sorhonne  built  upon  the 
same  spot.  The  cardinal  had,  however,  engaged  to  erect 
another,  which  should  belong  equally  to  the  house,  and 
be  contiguous  to  it ;  but  his  death  put  a  stop  to  this  plan : 
and  to  fulfil  his  promise  in  some  degree,  the  family  of 
Richelieu  united  the  college  du  Plessis  to  the  Sorhonne 
in  1648.  Robert  de  Sorhonne  had  been  Canon  of  Paris 
from  1258,  and  became  so  celebrated  as  to  be  frequently 
consulted  even  by  princes,  and  chosen  for  their  arbiter  on 
some  important  occasions. 

He  bequeathed  all  his  property,  which  was  very  con- 
siderable, to  the  Society  of  Sorhonne,  and  died  at  Paris, 
August  15th,  1374,  aged  seventy-three,  leaving  several 
works  in  Latin.  The  principal  are: — ^A  Treatise  on 
Conscience ;  another  on  Confession ;  and  the  Way  to 
Paradise,  all  which  are  printed  in  the  **  Bibl.  Patrum/' 
He  wrote  also  other  things,  which  remain  in  MS.  in  the 
librar)'.  The  House  and  Society  of  Sorhonne  is  one  of 
the  four  parts  of  the  faculty  of  theology  at  Paris,  but 
has  its  peculiar  revenues,  statutes,  assemblies,  and  pre- 
rogatives.— Chalmers.     Diet.  HisL  de  UAvocat, 


SOUTH,  ROBERT. 

Robert  South  was  bom  in  the  year  1033,  at  Hackney. 
In  1C47,  he  was  sent  to  Westminster,  and  was  elected 
a  student  of  Christ  Church  in  1C51.  He  took  his  B.A. 
degree  in  the  usual  course,  but  he  had  some  difficulty 
in  obtaining  that  of  M.A.,  for  dissent  being  now  in  the 
ascendant,  he  was  caught  in  the  very  act  of  commit- 
ting what,  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  had  rule  in  the 
college,  was  a  great  sin,  even  that  of  worshipping  God 
after  the  form  and  manner  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Upon  this  Dr.  Owen,  who  was  then  vice-chancellor,  and 
had  been  invested  with  that  character  some  years  before, 
was  pleased  to  express  himself  very  severely,  and  after 
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Areaienhig  him  with  expulsion,  if  he  should  be  guilty 
(^  the  like  practices  again,  to  tell  him  that  he  could  do 
no  less  in  gratitude  to  his  highness  the  protector,  and 
his  other  great  friends  who  had  thought  him  worthy  of 
the  dignities  he  then  stood  possessed  of.  To  which 
Mr.  Sofith  made  this  grave  but  very  witty  reply,  **  Grati- 
tnde  among  friends,  is  Uke  credit  among  tradesmen,  it 
keeps  business  up,  and  maintains  the  correspondence: 
and  we  pay  not  so  much  out  of  a  principle  that  we  ought 
to  discbarge  our  debts,  as  to  secure  ourselves  a  place  to 
be  trusted  another  time  ;'*  and  in  answer  to  the  doctor's 
making  use  of  the  name  of  the  protector  and  his  other 
great  friends,  he  said,  '*  Common- wealths  put  a  value  upon 
men,  as  well  as  money,  and  we  are  forced  to  take  them 
bothy  not  by  weight,  but  according  as  they  are  pleased  to 
stamp  them,  and  at  the  current  rate  of  the  coin,"  by 
which  he  exasperated  him  two  different  ways,  and  made 
him  his  enemy  ever  after ;  as  he  verified  his  own  sayings, 
which  were  frequently  applied  by  him  to  his  fellow- 
students,  viz. : — **  That  few  people  have  the  wisdom  to 
like  reproofs  that  would  do  them  good,  better  than 
praises  that  do  them  hurt." 

But  though  the  doctor  did  what  he  could  to  shew  his 
resentment  by  virtue  of  his  otlicc,  the  majority  of  those 
in  whose  power  it  was  to  give  him  the  degree  he  had 
regularly  waited  the  usual  terms  for,  was  an  over-match 
to  all  opposition,  and  he  had  it  conferred  on  him. 

In  1659,  South  having  been  admitted  into  holy  orders 
the  year  before,  according  to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of 
the  Church  of  England,  (then  abolished)  by  a  regular, 
though  deprived  bishop,  was  pitched  upon  to  preach  the 
Assize  sermon  before  the  judges.  For  which  end,  he 
took  his  text  from  the  10th  chapter  of  St.  Matthew's 
Gospel,  V.  33,  "Whosoever  shall  deny  Me  before  men, 
him  will  I  also  deny  before  My  Father  which  is  in  hea- 
ven." This  sermon  was  called  by  him.  Interest  Deposed, 
and  Truth  Kestored,  &c.,  and  had  this  remarkable  para- 
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graph  in  it  concerning  the  teachefs  .4ii  those  dmjs,  Tii.-* 
*'  When  such  men  talk  of  sdf-d^uai  and  hnmilitj,  I 
cannot  but  think  of  Seneca,  who  praised  poverty,  and 
that  very  safely,  in  the  midst  of  his  riches  and  gardeni, 
and  even  exhorted  the  world  to  throw  away  their  gold, 
perhaps,  (as  one  well  conjectures)  that  he  might  gather  it 
up :  so  these  desire  men  to  be  humble,  that  they  maj 
domineer  without  opposition.  But  it  is  an  easy  matter 
to  commend  patience,  when  there  is  no  danger  of  any 
trials,  to  extol  humiUty  in  the  midst  of  honours,  to  begin 
a  fast  after  dinner." 

In  the  close  of  the  said  sermon,  after  having  applied 
himself  to  the  judges,  with  proper  exhortations  that  be- 
sppke  his  intrepidity  of  soul,  he  addressed  himself  to 
the  audience  in  these  words : — **  If  CTcr  it  was  seasonable 
to  preach  courage  in  the  despised,  abused  cause  of  Christ, 
it  is  now,  when  His  truths  are  reformed  into  nothing; 
and  when  the  hands  and  hearts  of  His  faithful  ministers 
are  weakened,  and  even  broke,  and  His  worship  extir- 
pated in  a  mockery,  that  His  honour  may  be  advanced, 
well  to  establish  our  hearts  in  duty,  let  us  before  hand 
propose  to  ourselves  the  worst  that  can  happen.     Should 
God  in  His  judgment  suffer  England  to  be  transformed 
into  a  Munster,  should  the  faithful  be  everywhere  mas- 
sacred, should   the   places  of  learning  be   demolished, 
and  our  colleges  reduced   not  only  (as  one  in  his  zeal 
would  have  it)  to  three,  but  to  none :  yet  assuredly  hell 
is  worse  that  all  this,  and  is  the  portion  of  such  as  deny 
Clirist.     Therefore  let  our  discouragements  be  what  they 
will,  loss  of  places,  loss  of  estates,  loss  of  life  and  rela- 
tions, yet  still  this  sentence  stands  ratified  in  the  decrees 
of  Heaven.      Cursed  be  the  man  that  for  any  of  these 
deserts  the  truth,  and  denies  his  Lord.'* 

Soon  after  the  restoration,  he  was  chosen  public  orator 
of  the  university,  in  coDsequence,  it  is  believed,  of  his 
excellent  sermon  preached  before  the  kings  commis- 
sioner, and  entitled  The  Scribe  Instructed,  Matt.  xiii.  5d. 
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In  iUb  offloe  be  acquitted  himself  so  mucli  to  the  satis- 
fMlum  ii  Lord  Olarendon,  when  complimentiDg  him  at 
Ui  investiture  as  a  chancellor  of  the  universitj,  that  he 
was  taken  under  the  protection  of  that  eminent  man, 
and  i^pointed  his  domestic  chaplain.  He  was  presented 
to  a  prebend  of  Westminster  in  1663,  and  by  virtue  of 
a  letter  from  the  chancellor  was,  in  the  same  year,  ad- 
mitted to  the  degree  of  D.D.  In  1670,  he  was  made  a 
canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford;  and  in  1673  he 
attended,  in  quality  of  chaplain,  Laurence  Hyde,  younger 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  in  his  embassy  to  Poland. 

Soon  after  his  return  from  Poland,  he  was  by  the 
dean  and  chapter  of  the  Collegiate  Church  of  West- 
minster, in  consideration  of  his  great  abilities  to  dis- 
cfaafge  the  pastoral  oflOfCe,  made  choice  of  to  succeed 
Dr.  ISdward  Hinton,  as  Eector  of  Islip,  in  Oxfordshire, 
a  living  of  jgdOO  per  annum ;  one  hundred  of  which, 
out  of  his  generous  temper  he  allowed  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Penny,  student  of  Christ  Church,  his  curate,  and  the 
other,  he  expended  in  the  educating  and  apprenticing 
the  poorer  children  of  that  place.  After  having  been 
two  years  incumbent  there,  he  caused  the  chancel  that 
had  been  suffered  miserably  to  run  to  ruin  by  his  prede- 
cessor, to  be  rebuilt. 

He  also  rebuilt  the  parsonage.  It  appears  that 
Dr.  South  had  frequent  opportunities  of  being  advanced 
to  the  episcopal  bench,  and  when  his  friend,  Lord 
Clarendon,  was  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  he  refused  an 
Archbishopric  in  the  Irish  Church.  Pie  acted  nobly  in 
these  instances:  although  he  was  generous,  learned,  and 
pious,  yet  his  temper  was  irritable,  he  was  sarcastic, 
bitter  in  his  mode  of  expressing  himself,  and  either 
unable  or  unwilling  to  keep  his  art  in  proper  restraint. 
He  doubtless  felt  that  such  a  person  was  not  a  man  cal- 
culated to  fill  the  office  of  bishop  in  those  days  with  com- 
fort to  himself  or  advantage  to  the  Church.  He  continued, 
therefore,  where  his  eccentricities  were  regarded   with 
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tolen^n,  where  bis  character  was  understood,  uti  vhoi 
he  was  both  useful  and  beloved. 

His  principles  were  Eevaraly  tested  at  the  BcvoluUm. 
In  oomm&u  nich  most  of  the  divines  of  the  Chnnit  d 
England  he  hnd  iu  the  re-action  after  the  Renbukft 
poshed  tiie  doctrine  of  the  royal  prerogatire  to  I 
nttreme;  and  in  the  reign  of  James  II.  ha  foond  i 
traitor  king  using  that  prerogative,  to  sabvert  the  instita- 
tions  of  tte  country  and  to  undermine  the  Church  he  wu 
sworn  to  support.  South,  loyal  on  the  one  hand,  and 
jet  a  determined  foe  to  Popery  on  the  other,  nss  ptf 
plezed  how  to  act,  and  passed  his  time  in  fasting  tnd 
prayer.  He  refused  to  sign  the  Invitation  to  the  Pnvtt 
of  Orange,  but  when  the  Rcroluticua  waa  ducted  b* 
acquiesced  in  it  and  took,  the  oaths  to  the  BovwngM  d> 
facto.  Again  he  was  pressed  to  accept  one  of  the  neat 
sees,  and  again  his  answer  was  Nolo  Episcopui. 

No  sooner  had  the  occurrence  of  the  Rerolutioa  with- 
drawn the  public  attention  from  the  dangers  of  Popeiy. 
than  Socinisnism,  encouraged  by  the  Act  of  Toleration, 
and  the  general  license  of  the  timea,  began  to  thmsl 
forward  its  pretensions  with  unprecedented  boldness.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  South  became  engaged  in  the  Tiolenl 
controverej  with  Dr.  Sherlock,  dean  of  St  Paul's,  U 
which  allusion  was  made  in  the  notice  of  Bishop  BuU. 
Slierlock's  "  Vindication  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity' 
appeared  in  1690.  This  work  was  answered  by  Souih, 
in  a  volume  in  4to,  entitled  "Animadversions "  on  it, 
published  in  1693 :  a  production  of  great  ability,  but 
deformed,  in  the  view  of  calmer  judgments,  by  a  more 
tlmn  commeosurato  infusion  of  asperity  and  contemptu- 
ousnesa.  In  1691,  Sherlock  replied  in  a  "  Defence  "  of 
his  notion  of  the  Trinity.  This  work  also  South 
answered,  in  the  following  year,  in  "Tritheism  charged 
upon  Dr.  Sherlock's  new  Notion  of  the  Trinity;  "  sgain. 
as  in  the  former  volume,  asserting,  with  a  warmth  of  zeal 
for  which  the  epithet  fuiioua  is  not  too  strong,  his  own 
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dififerrat  idews  of  that  doctrine,  which  with  justice  he 
tenns,  the  Church's  ''  palladium — the  prime,  the  grand, 
the  distinguishing  article  of  our  Christianity ;  without 
the  belief  of  which,  a  man  can  be  no  more  a  Christian, 
than  he  can  without  a  rational  soul  be  a  man  ;  "  and  de^ 
cbnng  the  sjstem  of  Sherlock  to  be  **  Paganism — the 
introduction  of  a  plurality  of  Gods." 

That  this  strongly  attached  son  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land wholly  disapproved  of  those  plans,  which,  in  his 
time,  wwe  suocessiTely  entertained  for  the  comprehension 
of  disBenters,  was  of  course  to  be  expected :  in  fact,  he 
opposed  them  on  all  occasions,  with  that  want  of  mod- 
eration in  the  use  of  language  which  was  too  character- 
istio  of  hi9  zealous  mind ;  including,  in  his  fearless  and 
indiscriminate  censures,  all  those  who  favoured  such 
attempts,  as,  equally  with  the  Puritans  of  a  past  age, 
**  wolves  in  sheeps'  clothing."  He  was  therefore  naturally 
displeased  with  the  course  which  public  opinion  now 
took,  as  well  as  at  the  extreme  partiality  of  the  govern- 
ment in  favour  of  the  low,  or  liberal  party  in  the  Church ; 
and  lost  no  opportunity  of  expressing  it  in  his  own 
inimitable  manner. 

Less  worthy  of  an  enlightened  mind  was  his  jealous 
dislike  of  the  new  school  of  experimental  philosophy, 
and  its  promoters.  An  instance  is  recorded  by  Dr. 
Wallis,  as  occurring  on  a  very  marked  occasion.  In  a 
letter  from  Wallis  to  Mr.  Boyle  describing  the  ceremonies 
at  the  dedication  of  the  theatre  at  Oxford,  then  recently 
erected,  the  writer  mentions  the  oration  delivered  on  the 
occasion  by  South,  as  university  orator ;  and  complains 
that  **  the  first  part  of  it  consisted  of  satirical  invectives 
against  Cromwell,  fanatics,  the  Royal  Society,  and  the 
new  philosophy." 

Through  the  greater  part  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  Dr. 
South  was  a  severe  sufferer  from  illness  ;  yet  he  neither 
lost  his  wonted  alacrity  of  spirit  and  pleasure  in  the 
society  of  his  friends,  nor  would  wholly  remit  his  habits 
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of  study.  On  the  decease  of  Dr.  Sprat,  the  histoiianof 
the  Royal  Society,  he  was  once  more  solicited  to  take 
preferment.  The  bishopric  of  Bochester,  with  tbe 
deanery  of  Westminster,  was  offered  him ;  but  he  agahi 
refused  to  quit  a  private  station, — ^now»  at  least,  on 
sufficient  grounds  ;  and  Atterbury  was,  in  consequence, 
chosen  to  occupy  the  vacant  see. 

He  expired  July  8th,  1716.  His  sermons,  in  six  vols. 
6vo,  have  been  often  printed  ;  the  last  edition  was  printed 
at  the  Oxford  University  Press.  After  his  death  appeared 
his  Opera  Posthuma  Latina,  and  his  English  Posthu- 
mous Works,  consisting  of  three  more  sermons,  hie 
Travels  into  Poland,  and  Memoirs  of  his  Life,  in  two 
vols,  8vo. — lAJe  prefixed  to  Posthumous  Works.  Cattir- 
mols. 


SPAREE,    THOMAS. 

Thomas  Spabke  was  bom  at  South- Somercote,  in  Lin- 
colnshire, in  1548,  and  became  fellow  of  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford.  In  1575,  he  became  Archdeacon  of 
Stow,  being  Rector  at  the  same  time  of  Bletchley,  in 
JBuckingbamshire.  In  158^,  he  was  presented  to  a 
secondary  stall  in  Lincoln  Cathedral. 

In  1603,  he  was  called  to  the  conference  at  Hampton- 
court,  as  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  Puritans ; 
as  he  had  been  one  of  their  champions  in  1584,  at  the 
dispute  at  Lambeth;  but  the  issue  of  the  Hampton- 
court  conference  was,  that  he  inclined  to  Conformity, 
and  afterwards  expressed  his  sentiments  in,  A  Brotherly 
Persuasion  to  Unity  and  Uniformity  in  Judgment  and 
Practice,  touching  the  received  and  present  ecclesiastical 
government,  and  the  authorized  rites  and  ceremonies  of 
the  Church  of  England;  London,  1607,  4to.  He  died 
in  October,  1616. 

His  works,  besides  those  already  mentioned,  ore : — 
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Ak  Comfortable  Treatise  for  a  Troubled  Conscience ;  Brief 
CatechiBin,  printed  with  the  former,  and  a  Treatise  on 
Otttechiaing;  Answer  to  Mr.  Job.  de  Albino's  notable 
against  Heresies;  The  Highway  to  Heaven, 
Bellarmine  and  others,  in  a  Treatise  on  the 
9Mit  dSth,  and  dOth  verses  of  the  vnth  chapter  of  St. 
Max;  London,  1697,  8yo. — Wood.    Neal. 

SPABBOW,   ANTHONY. 

Of  the  author  of  the  well-known  and  much  valued 
BatioaaJo  ol  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  of  the  Church 
ci  En^and,  less  is  known  than  those  who  have  been 
benefited  by  his  labours  would  desire.  He  was  bom  at 
Bepden,  in  Sofifolk,  and  was  first  a  scholar  and  then  a 
fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge.  He  was  guilty  of 
what  rebels  regard  as  a^sin,  loyalty  to  his  sovereign  and 
fidelity  to  his  religion,  and  therefore  he  was  ejected  from 
his  fellowship  by  the  Dissenters  in  1643.  He  was  for  the 
same  reason,  and  for  praying  to  God  in  his  own  way,  by 
using  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  ejected  by  the  same 
parties  from  his  living  of  Haw^kedon,  in  Suffolk. 

After  the  Restoration  he  returned  to  his  living,  was 
elected  one  of  the  preachers  at  St.  Edmund's  Bury,  and 
was  made  archdeacon  of  Sudbury,  and  a  prebendary  of 
Ely.  About  1677,  he  was  elected  master  of  Queen's 
College,  and  he  then  resigned  his  charge  at  St.  Edmund's 
Bury,  and  the  rectory  of  Hawkedon.  In  1667,  he  was 
made  Bishop  of  Exeter ;  and  on  the  death  of  Dr. 
Reynolds,  in  1678,  he  was  translated  to  Norwich,  where 
he  died  in  1685. 

Of  his  Rationale  the  best  edition  is  that  of  1722,  8vo, 
with  Downesr's  Lives  of  the  Compilers  of  the  Liturgy, 
and  Bishop  Sparrow's  Sermon  on  Confession  of  Sins  and 
Absolution.  He  also  published,  A  Collection  of  Articles, 
Injunctions,  Canons,  Orders,  Ordinances,  (fee.  167 J,  4to. 
— Wood.     Willis's  Cathedrals. 
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A  LiFB  of   Spinckes  is  prefixed  to   **The  Skk  Ita 
Visited,"  but  it  is  meagre,  and  it  is  the  more  Bnaatisfti^ 
torj,  as  a  good  life  of  Spinckes  by  a  eontemporuy  wooti 
have  given  us  a  history  of  the  Nonjurors  at  an  interesting 
period.     He  was  bom  at  Castor,  in  Northamptonshire,  i^i 
1653.   He  received  his  Erst  classical  instniction  from  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Morton,  Rector  of  Haddon,  and  then  went  to 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  but  on  the  12th  of  October, 
1673,  tempted  by  the  prospect  of  a  Rustat  scholafship, 
he  entered  himself  of  Jesus  College,  where,  in  nine  days 
he  was  admitted  a  probationer,  and  May  20,  1678,  sworn 
a  scholar  on  the  Rustat  foundation.     After  residing  some 
time  in  Devonshire,  as  chaplain  to  Sir  Richard  Edgecombe, 
he  removed  to  Petersham,  where,  in  1681,  he  was  asso- 
ciated  with   Dr.    Hickes,  as  chaplain   to  the   Duke  of 
Lauderdale.     On  the  duke*s  death,  in  1683,  he  removed 
to  St.  Stephens  Wal brook,  London,  where  for  two  years 
he   was  curate   and   lecturer.     In  1685,   the  dean  and 
chapter  of  Peterborough  conferred  on  him  the  Rectory  of 
Peakirk  or  Peakiug-cum-Glynton,  in  Northamptonshire ; 
and  in  1687,  he  was  made  a  prebendary  of  Salisbury, 
and  instituted  to  the  Rectory  of  St  Mary,  in  that  town. 
Beiug  decfded  in  his  attachment  to  the  Stuart  family,  he 
was  deprived  of  all  his  preferments  in  1690,  for  refusing 
to  take  the  oaths  to  William  and  Mary. 

He  now  became  eminent  among  the  Noigurors,  and  in 
1713,  he  consented  to  be  consecrated  a  Nonjunng  Bishop 
under  circumstances  of  more  than  questionable  propriety. 
The  deprived  bishops,  with  Archbishop  Sancroft  at  their 
head,  were  now  no  more.  In  1693,  after  Sancroft  s 
death,  Hickes  and  WagstafTe  had  been  consecrated,  but 
Wagstaffe  died  in  1712  ;  so  that  Hickes  was  left  alone. 
He  therefore  could  not  continue  the  succession,  as  three 
bishops,  are  required  by   the  canons  at  consecrations. 
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VI.*8  Lituigy.  His  most  popalar  work  is,  The  Side  Han 
Visited,  &c,,  171d. — Life  oi  obamB.  Hittory  of  Nm^imm, 
by  Latlihury, 


SPOTSWOOD  OR  SPOTTIBWOQDB9  JOHV. 

John  Spotswood  or  Spottibwoodb  was  bom  in  1605,  in 
the  parish  of  Mid-Calder,  in  the  county  of  Edinbaf]^ 
and  was  educated  at  Glasgow.  He  saooeeded  his  father 
as  minister  of  Calder  when  he  was  only  eighteen  yean  of 
age.  But  for  the  sake  of  seeing  the  world,  he  accepted 
an  appointment  in  the  suite  of  lAidowick,  Duke  of  Lmi, 
when,  in  1601,  that  nobleman  was  sent  on  an  embte^ 
to  France.  Spotswood  had  at  this  time  the  advantage  of 
visiting  England,  where,  perhaps,  he  first  imbibed  thoee 
Church  principles  by  which  he  was  afterwards  distin- 
guished. It  is  probably  to  these  circumstances  that  we 
may  attribute  the  fact  that  in  1603,  James  I.  selected 
Spotswood  to  be  one  of  the  clergy  to  attend  him  to  Eng- 
land. Spotswood  was  in  the  same  year,  1603,  appointed 
titular  Archbishop  of  Glasgow  and  a  Privy  Gouncellor 
for  Scotland.  The  Church  was  not  at  this  time  re-estab- 
lished in  Scotland,  and  the  bishops  were  called  Tulehan 
Bishops.  (See  Life  of  Adamson.j  Spotswood  evinced  hi« 
munificence,  while  at  Glasgow,  by  repairing  both  the 
Catliedral  and  the  Episcopal  Castle,  and  was  so  much 
beloved  that  he  was  regarded  by  the  people  as  their 
•*  tutelar  angel." 

In  June,  1610,  he  presided  as  the  elected  moderator 
over  an  assembly  of  the  Kirk,  at  Glasgow,  when,  after 
three  days  discussion,  it  was  agreed  with  great  unanimity, 
"  that  the  calling  of  all  general  assemblies  did  belong  to 
his  Majesty  by  the  prerogative  of  his  crown :  that  synods 
should  be  kept  in  every  diocese  twice  in  the  year,  in  April 
and  October,  to  be  moderated  by  the  bishop,  and  where 
he  cannot  attend,  by  such  of  the  ministers  as  he  shall 
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sppoint  Ibr  thnt  turn :  that  no  e!icommunioatioii  or  abso- 
lution be  pronounced  against,  or  for  any  person,  irithoat 
the  knowledge  and  approbation  of  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese,  and  the  sentence  to  be  pronounced  at  hia  direc- 
tion by  the  minister  of  the  parish  where  the  offender  has 
his  dwelling :  that  in  time  coming  all  presentations  bo 
directed  to  the  bishop  of  the  dioc«se,  with  power  to  him 
to  confer  alt  benefices  void  after  the  lapse,  jure  devoluto : 
that  in  the  suspension  or  deprivntion  of  rainisterB,  the 
bishop  ia  to  call  in  some  of  the  neighbonring  ministers, 
Knd  in  their  presence  to  try  the  fact,  and  pronounce  sen- 
tence :  that  the  visitations  of  the  diocese  be  made  by  the 
bishop  himself,  or  by  such  worthy  minister  as  he  ahall 
depute  in  his  place,  and  every  minister,  who  without 
leare  or  juat  excuse  shall  be  absent  from  the  risitation  or 
diocesan  synod,  be  snispended  from  his  office-  and  benefice ; 
and  if  he  does  not  amend,  be  deprived  r  and  that  every 
minister  at  hia  admission  swear  obedience  to  the  king  and 
to  his  ordinary,  according  to  the  form  agreed  upon  in 
1671." 

In  consequence  of  these  conclusions,  when  the  assem- 
bly rose,  the  king  called  up  the  moderator,  Spotswood,  to 
London,  and  desired  him  to  bring  with  him  any  other 
two  of  his  brethren  titulars  whom  ho,  should  think  fit. 
Accordingly  he  made  choice  of  Andrew  Lamb,  of  Brechin, 
and  Gavin  Hamilton,  of  Galloway,  and  with  them  arrived 
at  London  about  the  middle  of  September.  At  their  first 
audience,  the  king  told  them,  "that  he  had  with  great 
charge  recovered  the  temporalities  out  of  lay  hands,  and 
bestowed  them,  as  he  hoped,  upon  worthy  persbns  :  but 
as  he  could  not  make  them  bishops,  nor  could  they 
assume  that  honour  themselvrs,  he  liad  therefore  called 
them  to  England  to  receive  regular  consecration  from  the 
bishops  there,  that  on  their  return  home  they  might  com- 
municate the  same  to  the  rest,  and  thereby  stop  the 
months  of  adversaries  of  all  denominalions."  To  this 
truly  eensible  speech,   Spotswood  answered  in  name  of 
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them  oil.  "  thdt  their  only  fear  was.  lesl  this  m 
taken  for  a  sort  of  sabjection  to  tbe  Cfauich  <A  a 
becauBO  of  oW  pretensions  that  waj."  BuHhelniifti* 
prondod  againil  tliat  danger,  by  secluding  botb  te  Kr 
bishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  the  only  pieleniieB* 
that  subjoolion,  from  having  any  hand  in  the  office,  h 
QomiiiBting  the  Bishops  of  London,  Ely.  and  B(Ltb,H 
adaunister  the  rite:  which  was  done  accordin 
ai9t  of  Octf>ber,  in  ihe  Chapel  of  London  House,  t 
thereby,  the  Scottish  bishops  obtained  tlie  realii;  4 
that  high  characrer  which  they  hail  hithtrt 
only  in  name.  We  are  told  that  before  the  ( 
tion,  Bishop  Andre W6B  of  Ely  proposed  iheii  being  ft 
ordained  presbyters,  as  they  had  received  no  ordiu 
from  a  bishop,  but  was  answered  by  Bancroft,  Archbii 
of  Canterbury,  who  was  present,  that  the  orders  they  fal 
being  of  necessity  for  want  of  bishops,  were  snffidi 
■'  otherwise  the  Tocation  of  the  foreign  reformed  chuid 
might  be  called  in  question.'^  That  this  popular  ugit' 
ment  was  made  nse  of  by  Bancroft,  Archbishop  Spots- 
wood   himself  tells  ub.   and  rests  there,  without  lalnne 

from  other  hands,  that  Dr.  Bancroft  added  a  more  cao* 
vincing  solution,  and  the  only  solution  which  could  ffn 
satisfaction  to  a  man  of  Andrewes'  strict  principles,  tbit 
according' to  many  examples  in  tbe  primitive  Church,  tiu 
Episcopal  order  included  all  below  it,  and  consequeutlj 
the  regular  conferring  of  it  supplied  every  real  or  lap- 
posed  defect. 

Upon  this  occasion  too,  the  king  instituted  a  Conrt  of 
High  Commission  in  Scotland,  for  ordering  of  all  ecclesi- 
astical causes,  and  gave  directions  to  the  clergy,  which 
they  all  approved  of.  as  agreeable  to  the  ooadusions  that 
had  passed  among  themselves  in  their  late  assemblj  in 
June.  The  three  consecrated  bishops,  on  their  retara 
home,  conveyed  the  Episcopal  powers,  which  the;  hd 
now  received  in  a  canonical  way,  to  their  former  tiCulu 
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brethren,  to  Mr.  George  Glaclatanes  in  St.  AndrewB,  Mr. 
Peter  Blackburn,  in  Aberdeen,  Mr.  Alexander  Douglas, 
in  Moray,  Mr.  George  Graham,  in  Diinblain,  Mr.  David 
lindsay,  in  Roaa,  Mr.  Alexander  Forbes,  in  Oaitbnesa, 
Mr.  Jomea  Law.  in  Orkney,  Mr.  Alexander  Lindsay,  in 
Dunkeld,  Mr.  John  Campbell,  in  Argjle,  and  Mr.  Andrew 
Knox,  in  the  Isles.  Thus,  after  fifty  years  of  confusion. 
Bud  a  multiplicity  of  windings  and  turning,  either  to 
improYG  or  set  asiJe  the  plan  adopted  in  15UI),  ve  see  an 
Episcopal  Church  once  more  settled  in  Scotland,  and  a 
ngular  Apostolical  succession  of  Episcopacy  iDtroduoed 
upon  the  extinction  of  the  old  line  which  had  long  before 
bdled,  without  any  attempt,  real  or  pretended,  to  keep  it 
up.  The  king  had  been  long  projecting  this  setdement, 
and  had  gone  on  by  gradual  advances,  from  one  step  to 
■ootber,  with  much  patience  and  great  perserenoice  to 
the  last. 

In  UItt,  Arohbishop  Spotswood  was  very  reluctantly, 
on  his  put,  tnnriated  to  8t  Andrews,  and  became  the 
Primate  of  all  Sootlsnd. 

In  1017,  the  king  determined,  after  tbirteen  years' 
absence,  to  visit  his  native  country,  and  among  other 
preparations  for  bis  reception,  he  gave  orders  to  repair 
the  Chapel  of  Holyroodbouse,  and  sent  down  some  por- 
traits of  the  Apostles,  to  be  set  up  in  proper  places,  as 
ornaments  to  it.  But  it  being  signified  to  faia  majesty,  by 
the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  the  Bishops  of  Aberdeen, 
Galloway,  and  Brechin,  in  a  joint  letter,  how  ready  the 
people  would  be  to  take  offence  at  a  thing  so  uncommon 
among  them,  though  he  was  much  displeased  with  euch 
unreasonable  grumblings,  and  even  in  some  measure  with 
these  bishops,  who,  he  thought,  humoured  the  people  in 
them,  yet  for  the  sake  of  peace,  he  condescended  to  recall 
his  orders,  but  cautiously  put  it  upon  the  footing  of  want 
of  time  to  get  the  work  properly  done.  In  prosecution 
therefore  of  his  design,  he  took  his  journey  from  London, 
and  in  the  beginning  of  May,  came  to  Berwick,  where  he 
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was  met  by  the  Privy  CoancU  of  Scodaod,  snd  hj  Aof 
advice  summoned  a  parliament  to  caaTene  at  £dinbu|^ 
on  the  13th  of  June.    On  the  di^  appointed  the  padiir 
ment  was  held,  and  the  king  ia  a  long  i^Mech  1900m' 
mended  to  the  estates  the  esta Waliment  of  reUgion  i&d 
justice,  neither  of  which,  he  said,  ooold  be  looked  for, 
unless  due  regard  was  had  to  the  ministers  c^  both.  The 
first  article  proposed  to  public  dehberation  was,  touching 
the  royal  authority  in  causes  ecclesiastical,  conoemiog 
which  be  desired  it  might  be  enacted,  "  that  whatsoeter 
conclusion  was  taken  by  his  mi^esty,  with  advice  of  the 
archbishops  and  bishops  in  matters  of  external  policy,  the 
same  should  have  the  power  and  strength  of  an  eeclesiaa* 
tical  law."     But  Spotswood  tells  us,  that  the  bishops 
interceding,  humbly  intreated  that  the  article  might  be 
better  considered,  as  in  making  ecclesiastical  laws,  they 
said,  the  advice  and  consent  of  presbyters  was  also  re- 
quired :  upon  which,  the  king,  with  much    reluctance, 
agreed  that  the  article  should  pass  in  this  form  *'  that 
whatever  his  majesty  should  determine  in  the  external 
government  of  the  church,  with  the   advice  of  the  arch- 
bishops, bishops,  and  a  competent  number  of  the  min- 
istry, should  have  the  strength  of  a  law.'* 

So  far  were  the  bishops,  we  see  by  these  two  instances, 
from  humouring  or  flattering  the  king  in  aU  his  proposals, 
as  a  few  malignants  falsely  upbraided  them ;  and  so 
cautious  were  they  in  this  last  instance,  not  to  stretch  the 
prerogative  inherent  in  their  character,  to  too  great  a 
height  above  their  brethren  of  the  lower  clergy. 

On  the  25th  of  August,  1618,  a  general  assembly  was 
convened  by  the  Archbishop,  the  Church  having  increased 
her  strength,  notwithstanding  the  violent  opposition  of 
the  Presbyterians.  The  assembly  met  at  Perth,  where 
the  following  articles,  five  in  number,  were  discussed  and 
accepted — **  1.  That  the  Holy  Sacrament  be  received 
meekly  and  reverently  by  the  people  upon  their  knees. 

That  if  any  good  Christian  known  to  the  pastor,  be  hy 
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bishop  of  St.  Andrews  to  ooiiteiie  the  reel  ci  the  bidwpi, 
ftnd  all  of  them  to  name  three  or  four  whoixi  they  thoi(^ 
sufficiently  qualified  for  that  high  offide,  00'  that  then 
might  be  no  error  in  the  ohoioe  which  he  reserved  tiie 
privilege  (^  to  himself,  out  of  that  q^proved  list.  Thii 
was  keeping  up  such  a  hamnony  between  the  rights  of 
the  Ohurch  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  prerogatives  of  the 
crown  on  the  other,  now  <that  they  were  so  intimately 
connected,  and  as  it  were  intermixed  with  one  another, 
that  neither  of  the  two  could  be  aggrieved,  either  by  the 
weight  of  royal  auUiority  bearing  hard  upon  the  freedom 
of  the  one,  or  the  claim  of  total  exemption  encroachiDg 
upon  the  dignity  of  the  other.  And  if  any  failure  or 
mistake  was  to  slip  into  the  management  of  Ohuroh  mit> 
ters,  which  the  greatest  cautiotn  cannot  always  prevent, 
the  blame  would  by  this  means  fall  where  it  property 
ought,  upon  those  who,  by  the  original  constitution  of  the 
Church,  were  the  spiritual  governors  of  it 

Thus  was  the  Church  of  Scotland  quietly  governed  in 
the  time  of  James  I.  But  there  remained  one  flagrant 
defect  in  that  plan '  of  uniformity  which  the  king  so 
ardently  desired, — there  was  no  authorised  Lituigy.  A 
form  had  indeed  been  drawn  up  and  had  been  sanctioned 
by  the  king,  but  his  attention  having  been  directed  to 
political  events  at  the  close  of  his  reign,  it  was  not 
enforced.  The  subject  was  discussed  in  the  counsels  of 
Charles  I.,  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  but  it  was 
again  deferred.  In  the  meantime  an  agitation  against 
the  introduction  of  a  Liturgy  were  made  a  party  move- 
ment by  the  unprincipled  portion  of  the  aristocracy,  who, 
having  enriched  themselves  with  Chureh  lands  at  the 
Reformation,  feared  less  they  should  be  compelled  to  sur 
render  them  if  the  Church  were  fully  re-established. 
Hence  there  was  a  union  between  the  rebellious  and 
sordid  aristocracy  and  the  schismatical  and  malignant 
among  the  clergy,  which,  as  is  too  well  known,  was 
attended  by  the  most  disastrous  consequence 
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In  16ft3,  Oharies  L  came  to  Edinburgh,  and  nas 
cmvned  with  great  pomp  by  Archbisliop  Spotevood. 
Before  the  kiog  left  Scotland,  mth  iho  coaBsnt  of  the 
Archbishop,  he  erected  Edinburgh  into  a  bishopric;  and 
with  ariewt«  the  settlement  of  the  Churtih,fae  appointed 
Laud,  then  Bishop  of  Loudon,  whom  he  had  brought 
with  him  into  Scotland,  to  preach  in  the  Abbey  Church 
before  his  majesty.  Bishop  Laud  tvaa  heard,  Bays 
Clarendon,  "with  all  the  marks  of  approbation  and 
applause  itnaginable."  This  was  a  good  introduction  to 
the  king's  design,  and  produced  a  couTerence  between 
Laud  and  such  of  the  Scutch  bishops  ami  clergy  as  were 
at  hand  :  at  which  meeting  Laud  could  not  help  lament- 
ing the  strange  sod  almost  singuhir  nakedness  of  the 
Scottish  mauoer  of  worship,  for  want  of  a  Utargy  and  a 
proper  collection  of  Canons,  which  he  thought  would 
supply  all  defuits.  The  Archhishop  of  St  Andrews  re- 
phed,  "  that  id  the  late  king's  time  a  motioD  had  been 
made  to  frame  a  liturgy,  and  collect  some  CaDons  for  the 
Church,  but  was  deferred  at  that  time,  becanee  of  tbe 
stirs  at  first  about  the  Perth  articles  ;  otid  he  still  had 
^>prGbeDsioDS,  that  the  attempting  of  it  even  yet  might 
have  some  disagreeable  consequences. "  But  the  other 
bishops  pressing  the  undertaking,  and  declaring  there 
was  DO  danger  in  it,  the  king  consented  that  there  should 
be  a  Uturgy  for  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

The  king  and  the  Bishop  of  London  were  anxious  that 
the  English  Liturgy  should  he  introduced  without  altera- 
tion, but  Archbishop  Spotswood  and  the  Scottish  prelates 
represented  so  strongly  the  prejudice  such  a  proceeding 
would  excite  in  the  minds  of  their  countiymen,  thai  it 
was  arranged  that  a  new  liturgy,  with  some  variations 
from  the  Englbh,  should  be  composed,  and  also  a  collec- 
tion of  Canons  put  together,  to  regulate  and  enforce  the 
ecclesiastical  discipline :  all  which  were  to  be  transmitted 
from  time  to  time  to  England,  to  be  approved  by  the 
king,  aflei  having  been  revised  by  Sr.  Laud,  who  in  Sep. 


fc,  ar  M  tHf  igi»— bJ  t 
•  of  ibe  lisk  of  it,  few  of  th 
dap  kne«  wiiae  M  ■Pflj  'm'  inibrmuiaD  :  li 
aeqneaee  of  tkos,  bm  one  in  tbe  kingdom  go' 
pnctke  fay  tbeae  acts  of  General  Assemblies  :  i 
fore.  th«  br  ndociii^lbeK  i^nlatioiu  io  ■  1> 
pMs.  uxl  IsjriBg  lb«Bi  open  ta  the  pahlic  lie 
eoold  RiiscuT;  Ihroogb  igDoniMe.  or  complaii 
oiefdttiged."  Tbe  Camus  bcang  with  great  dt 
uncmg  the  Scottish  pieUtes,  and  by  the  singul 
of  Dr.  Maxwell,  lUelr  made  Bishop  of  Koss.  ' 
with  this  view,  sad  pnsented  to  his  majesty,  ht 
warrant  to  iMid  and  Joxon,  to  eiamine  the  dra 
bring  it  to  as  oesr  a  oonibnoity  as  pcesible  to  th 
^wde  of  1603  :  which  being  done,  and  a  book 
for  tbe  press,  the  king  confirmed  it  by  lettc 
under  the  great  seal,  at  Greenwich,  May  US 
"  ei^oitiiDg  all  oicbbishops,  bishops,  and  others  < 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  in  Scotland,  to  i 
punctually  observed."  Tbese  Canons  were  [ 
Aberdeen,  in  1636,  and  as  soon  as  pablisbed,  bi 
•Vtgect  of  much  clamour  and  criticiBiii :  whid 
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Vas  DO  more  than  might  be  expected,  aa  any  rules,  how- 
'  -VKX  inaocent  and  useful,  will  fm  a  while  be  apt  to  give 

afleooe  to  people  who  bare  long  been  accuaiomed  to  do 

nile,   or  ratber  to  be  all   rulers  promiecuously  or  fdter> 

cately,  over  one  another. 

It  was  about  the  time  of  forming  these  Canons,  that, 

on  the  death  of  the  old  ChaDcellor,  the  Earl  of  KinDoul, 
the  king  wua  pleased,  out  of  love  and  esteem  to  Arch- 
bishop Spotswood,  whose  fidelity  both  the  lato  Uiog  and 
himself  had  long  expericnoed,  to  intruat  him  with  that 
highest  office  of  state  in  the  kingdam,  by  a  commission 
under  both  the  aeids,  in  customary  form,  January  14th, 
16^5,  constituting  and  creating,  John,  Archbishop  of  St. 
Andrews,  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Scotland  during  Ufa, 
being  the  first  and  only  Protestant  churchman  that  evei 
Wa  that  high  dignity.  And  as  a  further  testimony  of  his 
nyal  aflection  to  the  Church,  he  ordered  six  or  seven  of 
the  other  bishops  to  be  admitted  into  the  privy  (Mjuncil, 
hoping,  by  thus  giving  them  a  legal  share  of  power  in  the 
dvil  govemiucnt  and  judicatories  of  the  kingdom,  (o  put 
Ibem  in  a  better  capacity  of  rcgultving  and  settling  the 
polity  of  the  Church.  But  in  this,  botli  be  and  they 
vere  sadly  disappointed  :  for  this  unseasonable  accumu- 
IstioD  of  honours,  to  nhich  their  functions  did  not  entitle 
them,  exposed  them,  as  Lord  Clarendon  remarks,  to  the 
envy  of  the  whole  nobility,  many  of  whom  wished  them 
well  as  to  their  spiritual  character,  but  could  not  bear  to 
aee  them  possessed  of  those  offices  and  employments 
which  they  looked  upou  as  naturally  belonging  to  tbem- 
aelves. 

The  royal  proclamation  directed  that  llie  new  Liturgy 
should  be  used  in  all  the  churches  uf  Edinbut^h,  on 
Easterday,  1637;  but  owing  to  some  unforeseen  deloy, 
this  was  not  carried  into  etfect  till  the  S;ird  of  July  fol- 
lowing. Meanwhile,  the  leaders  of  the  Puritanical 
democracy  bad  been  moving  Jicaven  and  earth  to  throw 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  reception  ;  and  concerted  their 


ds-rai  ZL-Z-iRf: 


s;i-.  wM  10  cill  ia  ibe  »:i  lii  religi 
filisr-7  plTbem.  cnce  Denm." 

TLe  9^m>  obieci  tbev  :lfr;h*r  rram?!. 
Na'.if.riii  C-venant  whwli  they  ca'jse-i  i. 
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Non  the  progress  of  revolution  and  bloodshed  was 
QQiiapeded,  and  the  Presbyterians  carried  all  before 
[hem.  An  assembly  of  the  Kirk  met  at  Glasgow,  in 
Not.  ICSin,  where  they  proceeded  to  dograde,  as  ihej 
called  it.  from  their  sacred  office  all  of  their  brother 
ministers  whom  they  suspected  of  malignaney,  i.e.  of 
loyalty  to  their  king  and  of  duty  to  their  Cbnrch;  the; 
abolished  Episcopacy  as  far  as  in  them  lay,  the  Fire 
Articles  of  Perth,  the  Canons  and  the  Liturgy.  Their 
nest  measure  was  the  daring  ev  com  muni  cation  and 
deposition  of  their  "  pretended  archbishops  and  bishops," 
aa  they  were  pleased  to  call  them.  But  h^re  a  fermidablA 
difficulty  occurred.  Most  of  these  refractory  presbyters 
had  been  ordained  by  the  said  "  preieiided  "  prelates ; 
and,  according  to  the  univeisai  practiee  of  the  Church 
Catholic,  had,  at  their  ordination,  taken  an  oath  of 
cuionical  obedience  to  them.  How,  then,  were  they, 
with  any  show  of  consistency,  to  depose  from  their  holy 
office  those  whom  they  had  sworn  to  obey?  Their 
nped lent  was  this:  ihey  passed  an  act  " auoulling  tbo 
oath  exacted  by  prelates  from  ministers  when  admitted 
to  their  callings ! "  We  have  all  heard  of  the  pope 
granting  dispensations  to  his  spiritual  subjects  from  the 
observance  of  oaths ;  but  it  was  a  new  sight  to  behold 
Protestants  dispensing  themselves  from  tbe  observance 
of  their  own  oaths.  Yet  we  need  not  wonder ;  for  cx- 
keines  meet  "  Puritanism,"  says  Dr.  South,  "  is  only 
reformed  Jesuitism,  as  Jesuitism  is  nothing  else  but 
popish  Puritanism ;  and  I  could  draw  out  such  an  enact 
parallel  betwist  them  both,  aa  to  principles  and  practices, 
that  it  would  quickly  appear  tbey  are  as  truly  brothers  as 
ever  were  Romulus  and  Remus ;  and  that  they  sucked 
their  principles  from  the  same  wolf."  When  the  above 
difficulty  bad  been  thas  jesuitically  removed,  a  committee 
was  nominated  to  arrange,  bring  forward,  and  substan- 
tiate tbe  charges  against  the  bishops<;  so  that,  not  being 
present  themselves,  either  personally  or  by  proxy,  and 
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Ih«  jndgn,  jury,  Kod  witnesoes  all  oooMbie  ^  ^ 
nowed  enemies,  thty  were  condemned  u  a  oU" 
BourM.  Thej  were  ac«u8«d  of  almost  eietj  ctiiut' 
Ike  vocnbular;  of  their  laoguage  afforded:  kcui 
which  tli6  niecubora  wpre  bul  loo  eager  lo  klw' 
HiD«  apolng;  for  tbi-ir  enormona  niciudDM 
treating  tboir  eocle«iMtiral  rulers.  When  UDpiii 
■ueQ  ive  betit  no  itsy  fuwurite  ohjeGt,  th«j  do  v 
conscieniioui  scruple*  to  bIbdiI  in  their  «■;. 
bislinpa  kccoriiin^lj  i«cre  deposed,  or  excommu 
or  butb  :  Here  "  doclsrcd  ittfamiMt,  and  coiuma' 
be  M  lioldt!D  hj  all  and  every  tme  of  the  faitbfnl 
be  deooutioed  from  omj  pulpit  iik  Scodand  aa 
and  puUicana  ;"  and  all  on  the  pretext  of  "  seal 
glory  ofGod,  and  thepui^iogoftlia  Kirk."  Tbi 
in  porticiilar,  one  of  the  best  iind  most  leamec 
that  or  any  other  age,  vaa  found  guilty  of  "  drui 
•dulterin,  breach  of  Sahfaatb,  papistical  doctrin< 
ing  Arnriniaoiam,  iiMsat,  it  eatera  !"  for  vhict 
both  depoaed  and  excommunicated  by  this  anti-< 

Sooo  after  the  king  prapoaed  to  the  Archl 
reaigtt  hia  office  of  chanoeJlor,  in  oonaequence  of 
Bpirit  of  the  timea,  but  wonld  not  inaatupoD 
choae  to  keep  it.  The  anshbiabop  comented,  and 
£'J500  for  the  aacrifice  whiefa  be  made.  Wber 
hia  oountrynMB  plunging  into  rrtMtlion,  hia  i 
iosultad,  the  Churoh  in  Scotland  orertbronn,  am 
and  order  praachbed,  he  thought  it  prudent  to  I 
country,  where  hia  peraon  nas  do  longer  a« 
retired  to  Newoaatle,  depreased  in  spirits,  and  i) 
infirm  atate  of  health  When  he  grew  a  little  b 
proceeded  to  London ;  but  there  be  aoOn  becani 
and  waa  visited  by  hia  friend  Archbiabop  Lai 
vhoae  banda  be  received  the  Holy  Eucharist 

Spouwood  died  on  the  S(Ub  ei  November,  li 
by  the  ooumaod  of  the  king  waa  buried  by  tor 
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in  Westminster  Abbey.  "  The  manner  of  his  burial," 
■ays  his  biographer,  "  b;  the  eommatiii  and  care  of  his 
retigiouH  king,  was  solemiily  ordered  ;  for  the  fiorpse  being 
■Uended  by  manj  moumera,  and  at  least  ei^t  hundred 
torehea.  and  being  brought  near  the  Afabej  Churoh  of 
WeBtiniaster,  the  Dobility  of  Englaod  and  Scotland  then 
present  al  court,  with  all  the  king's  servants  and  manj 
gentlemen,  came  out  of  their  coaches,  and  conveyed  the 
body  to  the  west  door,  where  it  vras  met  bv  the  daaD  and 
prebendaries  of  that  church  in  their  clerical  habits,  and 
buried  according  to  the  eolemn  rites  of  the  English 
Church,  before  the  eiterminatioQ  of  decent  Christian 
burial  vas  come  into  fashion." 

A  more  generouB,  learned,  and  munificent  prelate  bM 
seldom  been  called  to  rule  in  the  Church  ;  and  hie  advioe 
was  at  all  times  given  for  moderate  measures,  and  for  the 
sacriGoe  of  any  thing  but  principle  for  peace- 

Archbishop  Spotswood  was  the  author  of  ft  "  History 
of  the  Gfatirch  of  Scotland,  beginning  with  the  year  908, 
and  continued  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Jaiaefl  VI." 
published  at  London  in  1055,  fol.  This  work  was  undor- 
taken  at  die  oornmand  of  King  James,  who,  when  Spots- 
wood  told  him  that  some  passages  in  it  might  bear  hard 
oD  the  memory  of  his  mother,  said,  "  Write  the  troth 
and  spare  not."  The  king  knew  that  what  he  regarded 
as  a  nearer  interest,  was  in  safe  hands.  Of  the  history, 
the  first  book  relates  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
in  Scotland,  in  whioh  it  was  shewn  that  episcopacy  was 
its  primitire  form  in  that  kingdom  ;  the  second  gives  en 
aeoount  of  the  bishops  in  the  several  sees  ;  the  five  fcd- 
lowing  relate  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Reformation, 
confuting  the  opinion  of  those  who  maintain  that  it 
b^an  with  presbytery.  Spotswood  also  wrote  a  tract  in 
defence  of  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  in  SooU&nd, 
entitled  "  Befutatio  Libelli  de  B«gimine  Eccleaite  Scoti. 
cans." — Life  ftrfiaeA  to  SpoUwood'i  Hutory.  Skintur. 
Lgotu. 


powers  of  imaginaiioii  in  describing  the  virl 
Cromwell  on  the  L'surper'a  Jeaih.  After  tt 
be  became  chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Buch 
was  eminent  in  literature  and  science,  hi 
being  th«  Hiatoiy  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
one  of  the  first  fellows.  Id  1668.  be  becai 
daiy  of  Westminster,  sod  he  afterwards  I 
of  St.  Margaret's.  He  was  in  1680,  m 
Windsor,  in  1663,  deut  of  Westminster, 
Bishop  of  Bochester.  The  court  haviitg 
upon  his  diligence  and  gratitude,  be  va 
write  a  Histoiy  of  the  Bye-house  Plot;  i 
he  published  A  True  Account  and  Decla 
horrid  Conspiracy,  against  the  late  King 
Majesty,  and  the  preaent  Govercment.  Tl 
being  clerk  of  the  closet,  to  the  kii^, 
dean  of  the  chapel-royal :  and  the  next 
appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  for 
affairs.  On  the  critical  day,  when  the  Dt 
tinguished  the  true  sons  of  the  Church 
he  stood  neuter,  and  permitted  it  to  be  i 
minster,  but  pressed  no  one  to  violate  hi 
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b;  two  nDprinnpled  iafonaera  to  iavolT6  bim  in  trouble 
bjr  offiiiag  his  couDterfeited  eignatiire,  to  a  aeditioua 
iwper.  But  he  succeeiled  in  a  little  time  in  eetabliehing 
lua  innoceDOe.     Be  died  iu  1713. — Biog.  Brit. 


HPCBaiOWE,  WILUAM. 

WiLUAM  SPDRaiowE  was  educated  at  Bt.  Kstharine  Hall, 
Cambridge,  of  wbioh  he  became  a  Tellow,  He  was 
miuiater  at  Hampden  in  Buckingham  ah  ire,  when  the 
rebellion  broke  out.  He  joined  the  rebel  army,  aa 
cbaplaJD,  and  in  1G13  he  became  a  member  of  the  bo- 
ctlled  acsernbly  of  Divinea,  becoming  at  the  same  time 
paaior  of  Hackney.  He  vaa  made  master  of  Kalharina 
Hall  bi*t  WHS  turned  out  for  refusing  the  engagement; 
so  ready  were  the  scbismatica  to  persecute  one  another. 
He  was  obliged  to  give  place,  to  an  orthodox  clergy- 
man at  Hackney  in  Idm,  and  died  in  10(10.  He  was 
BUlhor  of  a  Treatise  on  the  Fromisea;  The  Spiritual 
Chemi?it;  The  Wiles  of  Satan;  and  Kermons.  He  wa» 
also  engaged  in  the  attack  on  episcopacy,  under  the 
came  ot  Smectymnuus. — Reid. 


SQUIKE,    SUIUEL. 

Samuel  Sqdirb  was  bom  at  Warminater,  in  Wiltshire, 
in  1714,  and  in  due  course  became  a  fellow  of  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge.  He  ia  better  known  as  a 
Bofaotar  than  as  a  divine.  In  1739,  he  was  made  Chan- 
cellor and  Canon  of  Wells,  and  Archdeacon  of  Bath. 
In  1748,  he  was  presented  by  the  king  to  the  Rectory 
of  Topafield  in  Essex;  and  in  1749,  when  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  to  whom  he  was  chaplain,  was  installed 
GtaancelloF  of  Camlmdge,  he  took  the  degree  of  D.D. 
In  17:iO,  he  was  presented  by  Archbiabop  Herring  to 
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the  Rectory  of  St.  Anne,  WeBtminster,  bein^  ta?  g"™* 
option  on  tbe  see  of  London  ;  and  soon  afwf  t(  *■  . 
presented  by  the  ting  to  the  Vicarage  of  OimD"* 
On  the  establiehment  of  the  household  of  >l"  ^"* 
of  Wales,  afterwards  George  III.,  he  wm  spV"* 
hia  rojal  highness's  clerk  of  the  closet  ionW." 
was  presented  to  the  Deanery  of  Bristol ;  tnJ  in  a" 


ing  year  he  vtas  advanced  I 


gfill 


David's.  He  died  in  1766.  Among  bis  ibw't^  1 
works  are  the  following;  Indifference  for  Religion  w  1 
excusable,  or,  a  Serious,  Impartial,  and  PractictlB*  1 
riew  of  the  Certainty,  Importance,  and  Harmimj  ■  I 
Natural  and  Revealed  Religion  ;  The  Principla  i  J 
Religion  made  easy  to  Young  Persona,  in  a  sbort  ib1| 
familiar  Cateohiem. — Omt't  iing. 


STACSHOUEE,   THOHAa, 

Tbohab  Sa'A^KHouBE  nas  horn  in  1680,  Of  his  Mrif 
history,  nothing  ia  known,  not  even  the  place  of  hii 
birth.  In  hia  history  of  the  Bible  he  styles  liimseli 
M.A.  but  this  was  probably  a  Lambeth  degree,  Bahi!  I 
name  does  not  appear  on  the  Books  of  Oxford  or  ths 
boards  of  Cambridge.  He  was  for  some  lime  Minista 
of  the  English  Church  at  Amsterdam,  and  aftcnrgrdi 
successively  Curate  at  Richmond,  in  Surrey,  and  "i 
Ealing  and  Finchloy,  in  Middlesex,  In  ITSil,  he  ni 
presented  to  the  Vicarage  of  Benham  Valence,  afiio  I 
Beenbam  in  Berkshire,  where  he  died  in  1753.  H« 
wrote.  The  Miseries  and  great  Hardships  of  the  tnferiot 
Clergy  in  and  about  Lomlan;  aud  A  Modest  FIfa  fm 
their  Rights  and  better  Usage,  in  a  Letter  to  a  Bi|bt 
Rev.  Prelate;  Memoirs  of  Bishop  Atterbury,  (rem  hii 
Birth  to  his  Banishment ;  A  Funeral  Sermon  on  ibe 
Death  of  Dr.  Brady;  A  Complete  Body  of  Dirinilj; 
A  Defence  of  the  Christian  BeligioD  from  the  Severxl 
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)lgectioiis  or  Aitti-ScripturistH  ;  Reflections  on  the  Na- 
irn aod  Property  of  Languages ;  The  Bookbinder, 
Jookprioter,  and  Bookseller  Confut*!d,  or  the  Authors 
rindication  of  Hitnaelf  from  the  CalumoieH  in  a  paper 
odnairioasl;  dispersed  bj  one  Ediin ;  New  History  of 
he  Bible  from  the  Beginning  of  the  World  to  the 
Establiahment  of  Christianity.  n3i!,  3  vols,  fol-  Of 
[his  nork,  a  new  and  ,Aiuable  edition  was  published 
with  copious  additions,  correelionB  and  notes  bj^  Bishop 
Gleig  in  1817.  By  the  plan  of  ihe  work,  the  aulhor 
itates  the  objections  m  le  to  Christianity  and  its  doc- 
trines, and  as  Biefao]  ig  observes,  tho  author's 
uiswera  to  the  objectiuua  >fhich  he  has  stated  with 
great  force  are  really  feebler  than  they  might  have  been 
made-  Many  important  doctrines  are  also  stated  in 
vague  end  ambiguous  terms.  He  u.Uo  wrote  A  New 
and  Practical  Exposition  on  the  Creed ;  Vuna  Doc- 
trinn  Emolumenta,  a  poem;  An  Abridgment  of  Bur- 
net's Own  Times ;  The  Art  of  Shorthand  ;  A  System 
of  Practical  Duties ;  and  several  single  Sermons : — 
SiehoU'g  Bovyer.  Oletg. 


ETA»aOPE,  OEOBOE. 

Oeokoe  Stanhope  was  bom  March  Sth,  1660,  at 
Bertishoon,  in  Derbyshire,  and  was  educated  at  Eton 
and  at  King's.  He  graduated  in  1681,  and  continued 
for  some  time  a  resident  at  the  university,  and  through- 
out his  life,  his  deep  and  earnest  piety  won  for  him  the 
respect  of  all  pious  persons,  by  whom  he  was  regarded  as 
a  saint ;  his  mild  and  friendly  temper  made  him  the 
delight  of  his  friends;  and  his  sympathy  with  the 
unfortunate  endeared  him  to  all  who  were  brought 
under  his  influence.  He  officiated  first  at  the  Church  of 
Quoi,  near  Cambridge;  and  in  1688  he  waa  made  vice- 


ijueuu  luarj;  huu  ii<;  i-iijuveu  lue  saute 
(iueen  Anne.  He  also  liad  ftsharein  tlice 
Duke  of  liloucestL-r,  tbi;  bcir  preauiiiiJtivi 
In  Jul; ,  IKQ?,  be  took  the  degree  of  D.  D. 
preached  the  Boyle  Lectures,  whicli  he  j 
170S,  be  was  presented  to  the  Vicurage  a 
Kent,  on  which  he  relinquished  the  Recti 
Id  the  ume  year  also  he  was  pramoted  to 
Conterburj.  He  wsa  alao  Tuesday  lecture] 
of  St.  Lawrence  Jewiy,  where  he  was  succe 
b;  Dr.  Mosa.  At  the  Convocation  of 
February,  1711,  be  was  chosen  to  fill  t 
cbaiF :  and  he  was  twice  afterwardB  re-cboi 
when  the  fieroe  spirit  of  contraversj  raged 
cation,  he  checked  the  Baogorian  champii 
Edward  Tenison,  in  hia  obserrations,  b 
shedule  of  prorof^tion.  The  arebdeacon 
content  n'ith  protesting  against  the  procc 
House,  entered  into  a  controvers;  with 
himself.  In  the  following  year  a  corresf 
menced  between  the  dean  and  hia  dio 
Atterburj,  on  the  increaaiiig  oeglect  of  pu 
from  which  it  appeara,  that  Stanhope  h 
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Dacier*0  Notes  and  Life  of  the  emperor ;  Sermons  upon 
sereral  occasions,  fifteen  in  number,  with  a  scheme,  in 
the  preface,  of  the  author*8  general  design;  a  translation 
of  Epictetos,  with  the  Commentary  of  Simplidus ; 
Paraphrase  on  the  Epistles  and  Gospels,  1706,  4  vols. 
8vo;  this,  which  was  his  greatest  work,  was  written 
originally  for  the  special  use  of  his  pupil,  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester;  the  truth  and  excellence  of  the  Christian 
Religion  asserted,  against  Jews,  Infidels,  and  Heretics, 
in  sixteen  sermons  preached  at  Boyle's  Lectures ; 
Rochefoucault's  Maxims,  translated ;  an  edition  of  Par- 
8on8*8  (the  Jesuit's)  Christian  Directory,  put  into  more 
modem  language;  St.  Augustin's  Meditations,  a  free 
yersion;  A  Funeral  Sermon  on  Mr.  Richard  Sayer, 
bookseller ;  Twelve  Sermons  on  several  occasions ;  The 
Grounds  and  Principles  of  the  Christian  Religion, 
translated  by  Wanley  from  Ostervald,  and  revised  by  Dr. 
Stanhope ;  Several  Sermons  on  particular  occasions, 
between  1692  and  1724  ;  a  Posthumous  Work,  being  a 
Translation  from  the  Greek  Devotions  of  Dr.  Launcelot 
Andrewes,  1730,  in  8vo. — Chalmers,  Todd's  Deaiis  oj 
Canterbury. 


STANLEY,    WILLIAM. 

William  Stanley  was  bom  at  Hinckley,  in  Leicester- 
shire, in  the  year  1647,  and  was  educated  at  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge.  In  1689,  he  was  made  a  canon 
residentiary  of  St.  Paul's.  In  1692,  arcbdeacon  of 
London  ;  and  in  1 706,  dean  of  St.  Asaph.  He  died  in 
1731.  He  published  some  Sermons;  and  two  tracts, 
one  entitled,  The  Devotions  of  the  Church  of  Home 
compared  with  those  of  the  Church  of  England ;  and 
the  other,  The  Faith  and  Practice  of  a  Church  of 
England  Man. — Life  prefixed  to  Works 


r 
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STEFI1EK3,  JE^KXY. 


JeBEm  Stkphess  was  bom  aX  Bishop's  Casl 
Sbropsbira,  in  ]  582,  and  entered  at  Braseuose  C 
in  Oxford,  1609.  He  became  Ch^lain  at  -Ml 
College,  and  afterwards  Rector  of  Quinton, 
Wallon,  both  io  Kortbamptonabire.  He  aasis 
Heurj  Spelinan  in  ibe  first  "roluroe  of  hia  Ediiio 
Councils,  and  bo  non  the  favour  of  tbat  great  p 
Literature.  Arcbbishop  Laud,  who  procured 
prebend  in  Lincoln  Cathedral.  Bui  the  Di 
spared  neither  learning  nor  piety  where  they  < 
the  ascendant,  and  be  nss  deprived  of  his  prefei 
1644.  At  the  Restoration  he  was  repliiced  in  hii 
Hviiijjs,  and  Imd  also  a  prtU'nd  in  the  (..Htl; 
Salisbury.  Be  died  in  1665.  He  published, 
p.  Cyprian,  de  unitate  £cclesis ;  NoUe  in  D. 
de  bono  patientiw ;  Apology  for  the  Ancient  Ri 
Power  of  the  Bishops  to  sit  and  vote  in  Pari 
B.  Gregorii  Magni,  episcopi  Romani,  de  Cura 
Liber  vere  aureus,  accurate  emendatus  et  restitu 
MSS.  cum  Bomana  Editione  collatis.  He  a1s< 
Spelman'a  work  on  Tithes,  and  hia  Apology 
Treatise  De  nan  temerandis  Eoclesiis. —  (Vood. 


8TEPHEHS,    WILLI  AH. 

WiLLiAK  Stepheki  was  a  native  of  Devonefa 
becoming  a  fellow  of  £xeteT  College,  Cambrii 
duated  there  in  1715.  He  was  first  vicar  of  Bi 
and  afterwards  Rector  of  St  Andrew's,  in  Plyr 
a  post  to  which  he  was  elected  by  the  corporati 
was  an  orthodox  and  learaad  divine,  and  from  b 
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BtdoOB  iMA  fRntin,  bk  etr\j  death  wbieh  took  pkce 
m  17S6,  to  amoh  to  be  Ifttnented.    His  firBl  Bermotifl 
igunst  the  AriaiM,  fisd  the  two  volumes  of  Sermoiie 
pnhliehed  rinoat  ere  highly  and  justly  eet6emed.--^Pf« 
face  to  Sermont. 


erXliRK,  BIOBAB]>« 

SiOHASD  SfBimB  WBB  hcfttk  at  ManaHeld,  in  Shirwood, 
in  tbe  ooimty  of  Mottingfaam,  in  1590;  and  in  1611, 
DHtiienlatBd  at  Cambridge  ae  a  member  of  Trinity 
OoHBge.  He  afterwards  migrated  to  Bene*t  College,  of 
whaok  he  waa  eieeted  fellow.  He  then  took  pn^ik  with 
gnat  ecedit  to  himself  and  to  the  college,  and  prooeeded 
B.D^  the  Ibllowing  year,  and  was  incorporated  in  t^e 
same  degree  at  Oxford,  in  1627.  He  bad  been  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  university  preachers  the  year  before, 
and  was  in  such  high  reputation,  that  he  was  made 
cboice  of  for  one  of  Dr.  Lore's  opponents  in  the  philo- 
sophical act,  kept  for  the  entertainment  of  the  Spanish 
and  Austrian  ambassors,  and  fully  answered  their  expec- 
tations. In  163*2,  he  was  made  president  of  the  college ; 
and  upon  Dr.  Beale*s  translation  from  the  mastership 
of  Jesus  to  that  of  St.  John's  College  soon  after,  he 
sueceeded  him  in  March,  1 633. 

His  promotion  is  thus  noticed  in  a  prirate  letter: — 
*'  One  Sterne,  a  solid  scholar  (who  first  summed  up  the 
3,600  faults  that  were  in  our  printed  Bibles  of  London) 
is  by  his  migesty*s  directions  to  the  Bish<^  of  Ely, 
(who  elects  there)  made  master  of  Jesus."  This  occa- 
sioned him  to  take  the  degree  of  D.D.  in  16^55,  and 
he  then  assumed  the  government  of  the  college,  to  which 
he  proved  a  liberal  benefactor. 

In  1641,  he  was  presented  by  his  college  to  the  Rectory 
of  Harieton,  in  Cambridgeshire;  but  some  contest 
arising,  be  did  not  get  possession  of  it  till  the  snmmer 


■  :  wa;;i.  b;  li-ijrttier  »:ib  Dr.  Beale  r 
■!:■:::£.  ani  It  5Iir.;n.  misier  of  Que. 
Civmir^ll  mho  had  «iib  »ine  parties  of 
ronodrd  ibe  iereral  chapels,  whilst  the  scfa 
pnrera,!  seized  and  curied  in  triumph  to 
tboQgfa  there  was  aa  express  order  fnum  the 
for  their  imprisoonient  in  the  Tower,  whici 
Totteahsm- Hi pb- Cross,  (wherein  notwiihe 
was  no  frime  expressed,  i  vet  were  ther  led  c. 
Bsrtholomew  fsir,  snd  so  as  far  as  Temple 
through  the  cilr  to  the  prison  in  the  Towe 
thai  thev  might  be  huoied  at,  or  stoned  bj  i 
Since  which  lime  now  aboTe  three  jcsrs  to 
account  hereof  then  written,  tber  hare  bee 
aod  down  from  one  prima  to  aootfaer,  at 
unreasonable  charges  and  fees  exacted  fr 
bevond  their  abilities  to  defray;  havii^  al 
plundered,  snd  their  msstenbips  and  liTini 
them,  which  should  preserre  them  froi 
And  though  in  sll  this  time  then  was  nere 
tion  brought,  much  less  proved  agsioBt  anj 
have  thcv  su^red  intolerable  tmprisoBinei 

hntb    hv    lanH    nn.l    Kalsr-     Hruvl«n,.    .»,.» 
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(ome  might  liATe  bad  their  nills,  who  were  bargaining 
with  the  merchants  to  ae!l  tbem  to  Algiers,  or  as  bad  a 
place,  as  has  bfeo  since  notoriously  known,  upon  do  felse 
or  fraudulent  information.  Besides  which  there  are  some 
other  circumstances,  which  render  the  usage  of  Dr. 
Sleme,  and  his  fellow  sufferers,  in  a  peeiiliiir  manner 
barbarous  and  inhuman.  For  when  thej-  were  first  seiaed, 
Ihey  were  used  with  nil  possible  scorn  and  contempt, 
(Cromwell  being  more  particularly  insolent  towards  them), 
and  when  one  of  them  desired  a  little  lime  to  put  np  some 
linen.  Cromwell  told  him,  that  it  was  not  in  his  com- 
mission. Id  the  villages,  as  they  passed  from  Cambridge 
to  London,  the  people  were  callpd  by  sonie  of  their 
agents  to  come  and  abuse  and  revile  them  ;  tbey  wen 
also  led  leisurely  through  the  midst  of  Bartholomew-Fair; 
as  they  passed  along  ;  they  were  entertained  with  ezclt- 
malions.  reproaches,  scorns,  and  curses  ;  aod  it  was  a 
great  Providence,  considering  the  prejudice  wllich  the 
people  had  to  them,  that  they  found  no  wdise  usage. 
After  their  confinement,  though  they  often  petitioned  to 
be  heard,  yet  they  could  never  obtain  either  a  trial,  or  their 
lil>erty.  The;  had  been  a  full  year  under  restraint  in 
other  prisons,  when  they  were  at  length,  Friday,  AugusC 
11,1643,  by  order  of  the  parliament,  sent  on  board  the 
ship,  the  name  of  which  was  the  Prosperous  Sailor,  then 
lying  at  Wapping.  As  they  went  to  Billiagngate  to  take 
water,  a  fellow  was  like  to  have  been  committed  for  say- 
ing, that  they  looked  like  honest  men.  But  another  of 
the  true  stamp,  looking  these  grave,  learned  divines 
in  the  face,  reviled  them,  saying,  that  they  did  not  look 
like  Christians  ;  and  prayed,  that  they  might  break  their 
necks  as  they  went  down  the  stairs  to  take  water.  This 
harsh  usage  they  found  by  land ;  but  yet  they  found  far 
worse  by  water.  Being  come  on  shipboard,  they  were 
ioBtantly  put  under  batches,  where  the  decks  were  so  low, 
that  they  could  not  stand  upright ;  and  yet  were  denied 
stools  to  eit  on,  or  so  much  as  a  burthen  of  straw  to  lie  on- 
VOL.  vin,  T  T 
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Into  this  little  eftse,  in  a  small  ship,  they  atmi  noles 
80  prisoDPrs  of  qiiolity ;  and  that  the»  might  alii 
nnother.  hsTing  no  more  breath  tban  whai  thej 
from  one  anoilier's  inouih.  most  nialicionsW  andw 
to  a  murderous  intent,  the_v  stop  up  all  the  srasii 
holes,  and  all  other  inlets  nbich  might  relieve  \ht 
freab  air.  An  act  of  such  horrid  barbariBm,  that ; 
ngr  slory.  nor  rebellion  can  parallel !  Whilst  Dr 
thus  CDDtinued  in  durance.  March  13,  164S.  he  > 
warrant  from  the  Earl  rjf  Manchester,  ejected  ( 
mastership,  and  one  Mr.  Young  substituted  in  bi 
whom  that  Earl  coming  in  person  to  the  College 
put  into  the  muster's  seal,  and  with  some  other  i 
lies  gave  him  the  investiture  of  this  headBhip,  J 
IflJi  :  of  which  he  was  afterwards  himself  diep< 
November  1-1,  lOSt*.  for  refosinp  the  engapement 
this  Dr.  Sterne  was  removed  from  the  ship,  but  s 
under  confinement  in  some  other  prison:  only  n 
blessed  martyred  archbishop  (whose  chaplain 
suffered  on  Tower-hill,  he  was  allowed  to  attend 
the  scalTold,  and  perfonn  the  last  offices  of  pie 
him.  At  length  having  lost  all  he  had,  and  eu 
the  last  degree  for  hia  loyalty,  he  was  permitted 
his  liberty.  After  which  he  lived  obscurely  u 
restoration. 

Soon  aAer  the  restoration,  he  was  consecrated 
of  Carlisle,  and  was  concerned  in  the  Savoy  Con 
and  in  the  reviaal  of  the  Book  of  Common  Pray< 
the  decease  of  Dr.  Frewen,  he  was  translated 
arch i episcopal  see  of  York.  He  died  in  1083, 
eighty- seventh  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried 
Chapel  of  St.  Stephen  in  his  own  cathedral,  \ 
superb  monument  was  afterwards  erected  to  bis  i 
by  his  grandson.  Richard  Sterne,  of  Elviugloi 
Bishop  Burnet  censures  him  for  being  too  eager  t( 
his  family.  But  his  many  benefactions  to  Bei 
Jesua  colleges,  to  the  rebuilding  of  St  Paul's,  I 
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and  other  public  ancL  charitable  purposes,  attest  his 
liberality.  As  an  author,  besides  some  Latin  verses,  in 
tha  QeiMfthliacon  Oaroli  et  MarisB,  1031,  at  the  end  of 
Viiitflrton*8  translation  of  the  Aphorisms  of  Hippocrates 
in  1698«  on  the  birth  of  a  prince  in  164  Q,  and  others  in 
Irenodia  Cantab,  ob  padfemm  Oaroli  e  Scotia  reditum, 
1641,  be  was  one  of  the  assistants  in  the  publication  of 
Walton's  Polyglott ;  published  a  Comment  on  Psalm  ciii. 
Lend.  1649»  8vo. ;  and  wrote  a  Treatise  on  Logic,  which 
was  published  after  his  deatb,  in  1686,  8yo.,  under  the 
title  of  Summa  LogicsB,  &o, — WaUcer.   Le  Neve. 


StlOAMB. 

Tjbs  following  account  of  Stioand  is  taken  from  Godwin : 
Stigand  was  chaplain  unto  King  Edward  the  Confessor, 
Und  prafened  by  him  first  unto  the  Bishopric  of  the  East 
Saxooa  at  £[elmham  1048,  and  after  unto  Winchester 
the  year  1047.  He  was  a  man  stout  and  wise  enough, 
but  Tory  unlearned  (as  in  a  manner  all  the  bishops  were 
of  those  times)  and  unreasonably  covetous.  Perceiving 
the  king  highly  displeased  with  Robert  the  Archbishop, 
he  thrust  himself  into  his  room,  (not  expecting  either  his 
death,  deprivation  or  other  avoidance)  without  any 
performance  of  usual  ceremonies.  And  whether  it 
were  that  he  mistrusted  his  title  to  Canterbury,  or  inex- 
cusable covetousness  I  cannot  tell ;  certain  it  is,  that  he 
kept  Winchester  also  together  with  Canterbury,  even 
until  a  little  before  his  death  he  was  forced  to  forego  them 
both.  Many  times  he  was  cited  unto  Rome  about  it ; 
but  by  gifts,  delays,  and  one  means  or  other  he  drove  it 
off,  never  being  aole  to  procure  his  pall  thence  so  long  as 
king  Edward  lived.  William  the  Conqueror  having  slain 
king  Harold  in  the  field,  all  England  yielded  presently 
unto  his  obedience,  except  only  Kentishmen,  who  follow- 
ing  the  counsel  of  Stigand  and  Egelsin  the  abbot  of  St. 


the  lirat,  till  he  was  given  to  uudurstnnd  b 
was  no  hurl  mcnnt  unlo  him,  so  thiit 
unto  that  country  their  ancient  liberties, 
to  be  governed  by  their  former  customs  i 
then  and  till  this  day.  Gavelkind.  These 
yielded  unto,  upon  this  armed  intercesi 
ward  very  honourably  performed :  but  1 
profound  a  displeasure  against  Stigand  fa 
ceased  tilt  he  had  revenged  it  ^itfa  the  otfa 
A  while  he  gave  him  very  good  countenai 
father,  meeting  bim  upon  the  way  when 
of  his  repair  toward  him,  and  affording  I 
gracious  and  favourable  usage  both  in 
haviour  :  but  it  lasted  not  long.  The  1 
hidden  rancour  and  hatred  toward  fain 
would  not  suffer  himself  to  be  crowned  bj 
choice  of  Aldred  Archbishop  of  York: 
alleged  other  reasons,  as  that  Ue  had  e 
his  pall,  &c.  But  the  matter  was,  lie  v 
action  to  acknowledge  him  for  archbishi 
his  coronation,  he  departed  into  Normonc 
him  Stigand  and  many  English  nobles,  u 
to  do  them  honour:  but  in  truth  he  stoc 
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lit,  bid  himself  a  while  in  Scotland  wilb  Alexander 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  afterwardB  in  the  Isle  of  Ely. 
At  last  perceiving  a  convocation  to  he  called  at  Winches- 
ter, he  came  thitber  and  besought  the  king  in  regard  of 
his  own  honour,  and  the  promiae  made  unto  him  at 
Bwanscombe,  (^¥hich  was  not  to  be  offended  wilb  him  or 
any  other  for  tbair  attempt  at  that  time)  to  save  him 
bom  the  calamity  he  saw  growing  toward  bim,  which  be 
could  not  impute  unto  any  thing  so  probably,  as  his 
undeserved  displeasure.  The  king  answered  bim  with 
very  gentle  words,  that  be  was  so  far  from  endeavouring 
to  take  any  revenge  of  that  or  any  other  matter,  aa  he 
loved  bim,  and  wished  be  knew  bow  to  protect  bim  from 
the  danger  immiiieDt:  bnt  that  whiob  was  to  be  done  at 
that  time,  must  be  done  by  the  pope's  autboritj  which  be 
might  not  ooantermaDd.  So  do  what  be  could,  he  wa> 
deprived  of  bis  livings  by  these  prelates.  The  causes 
alleged  against  him  were  these :  first  that  he  had  held 
Canterbury  and  Winchester  both  together  (which  was  no 
yery  strange  thing,  for  Saint  Oswald  bad  long  before  held 
Worcester  with  York,  and  St.  Dunstan,  Worcester  with 
London.)  Secondly,  that  be  had  invaded  the  See  of 
Canterbury,  Roisert  the  Archbishop  being  yet  alive  unde- 
prifed;  and  lastly,  that  he  presumed  to  use  the  pall  of 
bia  predecessor  Robert,  left  at  Canterbury,  and  had  never 
received  any  pall  but  of  Pope  Benedict,  at  what  time  he 
stood  excommunicate  for  simony  and  other  like  crimes. 
In  the  same  convocation  many  other  prelates  were 
deprived  of  their  promotions,  as  Agelmare,  Bishop  of 
Helmham,  brother  unto  Stigand,  divers  abbots  and  men 
of  meaner  places.  All  which  was  done  by  the  pro- 
curement of  the  king,  who  was  desiruus  to  place  bis 
countrymen  in  the  rooms  of  the  deprived  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  his  new  gotten  kingdom.  Poor  Stigand 
being  thus  deprived,  as  though  be  had  not  yet  harm 
enough,  was  also  clapt  up  presently  into  prison  within 
the  Castle  of  Winchester,  and  veiy  hardly  used  there. 
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being  scarcely  allowed  meat  enough  to  hold  life  and  mo) 
togelher.  That  was  tliought  to  be  done  to  force  bim  to 
confesH  where  his  treasure  lay.  whereof  being  demanded. 
be  protested  with  great  oaths  he  bad  no  monej'  at  til ; 
hoping  belike  so  to  procure  his  libertj  the  rather,  and 
make  himself  merry  with  that  be  had  laid  up  agtintl 
such  a  deftr  year.  He  died  soon  after  of  Borrow  and 
prief  of  mind,  or  (as  others  report)  of  Toluntary  faiiiiue, 
(7  years  aftor  he  tirsl  drained  ilio  Aicliliiibopric,  Aflcr 
his  death,  a  little  hay  wm  (mni  aboat  bii  Aeok,  tfaa  lock 
whereof  being  carefiiUy  aouglit  oat,  sbmiod  •  net*  or  disBV 
tiona  of  infinite  tmsuiet  bid.uMlflr  gnond  ia  diven 
places.  Ail  that  tba  king  paiMd.  in  b&a  own  ooftn. 
The  bonea  of  this  ucbbishop  li*  entombed  at  tfaia  day 
upon  the  top  of  the  north  wall  of  tbe  PiMfaytet;  of  Iht 
Church  of  Wintdieeter  ia««offin.of  lead^  apon  Hie  nortk 
side  nheieof  are  written  these  words.  Hie  iacet  Stigandua 
Arcbiepiecopus.  He  was  deprived  ann.  1060,  and  died 
within  tlia  compass  of  the  eame  year. 


enLUKOFLEST,  EDWASD. 

This  eminent  divine  tbotigh  of  a  Yorkshire  fiamily  was 
bom  on  the  ITtb  of  April,  1635,  at  Cranbonme  in 
Dorsetshire.  His  primary  education  he  received  at  hia 
native  place,  and  at  Ringwood  in  Hampshire.  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  had  the  honor  of  enrolling  him 
among  their  fejlowa  in  the  year  1653.  In  the  following 
year  he  accepted  the  invitation  of  Sir  Roger  Buigoyne. 
who  wished  him  to  reside  with  him  at  bis  seat  at 
Wroxhall,  in  Warwickshire  ;  and  in  166Ci.  he  was  ap- 
pointed tutor  to  the  Hon.  Francis  Pierrepoint,  brother  of 
the  Marquis  of  Dorchester.  In  1667,  he  returned  to 
'Wroihall,  and  was  presented  b;  his  patron.  Sir  Roger 
Burgoyne,  to  the  living  of  Sutton  in  Bedfordahire. 
Beii^  ^dt  a  youth  and  every  thing  being  in  an  unsettled 
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ttate  a^iliid  Mm*  he  poUishad  in  105^,  his  Irenicum,  a 
Weapon  8al?e  for  the  Ohureh^a  WoUnds^  or  the  Divine 
Bight  of'pardcuiar  forms  of  Chorch  Government  dis* 
cowed  and  ezlimined  aooording  to  the  principles  of  the 
Law  of  Nature ;  the  positive  laws  of  Qod ;  .the  practice 
of  the  Apoetlesjialid  the  primitive  Church;  and  the 
judgment  of  reformed  Divines,  whereby  a  foundation  is 
laid  ftirtba  Ghnrch*B.peace^  and  the  accommodation  of 
our  inesent  differencea. 

Mn  >Oaiermole  in  tlie  short  biography  with  which  he 
preftuses  his  eztrfEusts  from  Bishop  Stillingfleet*s  writings, 
and  whieh^.Uk^  aU  his  other  biogr&|)hies,  is  written  witii 
mudi  disoemment  and.  sound  judgmenty  observes  that 
diis  waa  (me  of  the  many; .  fruitless  attempts,  to  effect 
that  psoposed  union,  whidhi  in  the  langnsge  of  those 
tinMSi  hitt  already  been  referred  to  under  the  term 
**  comprehension ; "  the  effusion  of  a  young  and  generous 
mind,  little  acquainted  with  men,  proposing  to  itself,  by 
recommending  liberal  concessions,  to  remove  those  dif- 
ferences, the  sight  of  which  filled  him  with  pain.  With 
the  view  of  facilitating  the  admittance  of  Nonconformists 
into  the  Church,  the  claims  of  all  religious  communities 
to  an  inprescriptible  right,  derived  from  divine  authority, 
were  to  be  broken  down ;  and  no  other  conditions  of 
communion  imposed  than  such  as  Scripture  expressly 
requires. 

This  treatise  was  admired  by  all  for  its  learning  and 
ingenuity,  and  by  many  for  its  liberal  views  ;  but  it  did 
not  convince ;  iind  its  author  himself  saw  reason,  after- 
wards,  to  repudiate  the  principle  which  it  advances.  He 
apologized  for  it,  in  more  than  one  of  his  later  publica- 
tions, as  designed  indeed  to  serve  the  Church  of 
England,  but  as  containing  things  which  ought  in 
justice  to  be  ascribed  to  the  writer's  *'  youth,  and  want  of 
consideration. 

While  diligently  performing  his  duty  as  a  country 
pastor,  he  composed  his  second  work,  printed  m  \^^^^^ 
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with  ibe  (ille  of  "Origines  Skene:  or  &  nlional  AeMai&  |< 
of  the  Ckrislian  Fkith,  as  to  the  tmth  and  diTiw  ^ 
wilhorily  of  the  ScriptnrPB.  and  the  nmttets  ihereiDcgft  <, 
vonUiued,"  4h>.  This  is  a  pcrforni&iie^  of  exKMisiTe  ud  I 
koraraie  learning,  in  a  perspicuous  eiTle  and  metbod, 
and  has  always  beeo  esteemed  one  of  the  beet  defenact  al 
tbe  ClirietiaD  religion. 

For  the  following  hrief  account  of  the  woii  m 
are  again  indebl^  to  Mr.  Catermole.  It  cocsisis  tt 
time  books.  The  first  u  directed  against  the  alleged 
iiT«concil«ableness  of  tha  ehronolog;  of  Scripture,  viA 
thai  of  the  leurned  Pagan  nations :  and  demoiutraUt 
that.  M  far  as  the  heathen  accounts  of  tirae  diSa 
from  the  Scriplural,  they  are  unworthy  of  credit.  Ifl' 
the  eecund,  the  author  updertakes  to  refute  the  fa- 
tence  that  fsith  in  Scripture  is  inoonBiBteni  with  reason; 
with  which  view  he  states,  on  rational  grounds,  the  claiini 
to  credibility  of  Moses  and  the  propfaels,  our  Saviour  ud 
His  apostles,  who  through  suocessiTe  ages  were  empkijed 
in  revealii^  the  mind  of  God  to  the  worid.  Tbe  thiid 
regards  the  pretended  sufficiency  of  thai  explanation  of 
the  origin  of  things  which  may  be  drawn  from  pbiloeoplij 
independent  of  revelation ;  and  here  the  truths  them- 
selves revealed  in  Scripture  are  insisted  on,  and  tb« 
fallacy  of  those  opinions  and  principles  demonstnled, 
which  appeared  to  be  contradictory  to  any  of  them. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  this  work  was  completed  be- 
fore the  author  had  entered  his  twenty-eigth  year,  it  niU 
appear  to  be  a  marvellous  production.  Soon  after  iu 
publication,  he  attended  the  visitation  of  his  diocesan 
the  celebrated  Bishop  Sanderson,  who,  hearing  hii  naoK, 
approacbed  him  and  enquired  whether  he  was  any  re- 
lation of  the  veij  learned  divine  who  was  the  author  of 
the  Origines  Sacrae.  The  venerable  prelate  could  ecartel; 
be  persuaded  that  in  tbe  young  man  before  him  ha 
saw  the  author  of  a  work  so  distinguished  bj  extent  of 
knowledge  and  ripeness  of  understanding. 
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The  Tepatation  be  had  acquired  procured  for  bim  the 
commission  of  Dr.  Henchman,  Bishop  of  London,  to 
drtLW  up  a  vindication  of  Archbishop  Laud's  conference 
with  Fisher  the  Jesuit,  to  which  a  reply  had  appeared. 
The  title  of  his  work  was,  "A  Rational  account  of  thd 
gfounds  of  the  Protestant  Religion,"  1664,  foL,  and  it  was 
pronounced  by  Dr.  Tillotson  fully  answerable  to  ibis 
appelliition.  He  was  soon  after  elected  preacher  at  the  Rolls 
Chapel ;  and  becoming  thereby  personally  known  in  the 
mebK>polis,  he  was  presented,  by  the  Earl  of  Southampton, 
in  1666^  to  the  living  of  St.  Andrew's,  Holbom,  and  waii 
likewise  ap'poitited  lecturer  at  the  temple.  In  1668,  he 
tm^  the  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity,  on  which  occasioti 
he'  kept  an  act,  and  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  his 
fluency  in  the  Latin  language,  and  his  logical  acuteness. 
Various  other  preferments  were  successively  conferred 
upon  him,  among  which  was  that  of  canon-residentiary  of 
St.  PauFB,  on  the  nomination  of  Charles  II.,  to  whom  he 
had  for  some  time  been  chaplain.  This  was  followed  by  the 
Archdeaconry  of  London,  and,  in  1678,  by  the  Deanery 
of  St.  Paul's,  the  last  being  the  highest  promotion  he 
attained  during  that  reign. 

During  the  following  years  he  published  a  volume  of 
sermons,  of  which  one,  being  on  The  Reason  of  Christ^s 
Suffering  for  us,  was  attacked  by  the  Socinians.  Stilling 
fleet  vindicated  the  orthodox  doctrine,  in  a  separate  treatise, 
and  followed  this  up  by  several  other  publications  relating  to 
the  controversy  with  that  sect.  His  defence  of  Laud 
remained  hitherto  unnoticed  by  the  Romanists ;  but,  by 
their  conduct  with  regard  to  other  questions,  they  pro- 
voked him  to  more  serious  efforts  against  them.  He 
began  by  his  celebrated  Discourse  concerning  the  Idolatry 
Fanaticism,  and  Divisions,  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  This 
he  followed  up  by  other  tracts  ;  as  that  against  Mr.  Cressy, 
author  of  the  Ecclesiastical  History,  in  which  he  exposes 
the  unsoundness  of  the  mystical  divines  of  that  com- 
munion;   and  one  in  reply  to  Dr.  Geddon,  who  had 
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luideitalien    to  refute  the   charge   of   idolatry,   brought 
•gaiiut  his  Church. 

It  ai»,j  not  be  nndenrable,  ai  the  prMsnt  time.  lAaa 
this  aoousatioD  ia  r^arded  by  ao  nuuij  liiktnrtn&  Phk 
teaUnts  u  UDchaiitable  and  nn&ianded,  to  dinot  the  kM 
inrormad  reader  where  to  find  thie  whole  matler  diaeuaad 
with  the  leaniing  and  abili^  it  demands.  Oeddoa 
asserted,  that  in  aocDaiag  the  Romish  Chnttli  of  iddatij, 
Stillingfleet  diaaented  from  the  opini<nu  of  his  owd- 
This  afiaertion  the  dean  refutes,  from  the  Homilies,  from 
the  Litorgj  and  Iqjunctions  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  fhwa 
Cranmer'a  Articles  of  Visitation,  froin  the  IiynnctieH 
and  other  monumenta  of  Elisabeth,  and  from  ifaa 
writJDgs  of  Wfaitgift,  Bancroft,  Bishop  Hontaga,-and 
others.  He  then  considers  the  nature  and  speoea  of 
idolatry ;  and,  oompariog  them  with  the  worship  used 
by  the  Roman  Catholica  infers,  that  in  their  worship  of 
the  Boat,  of  saints,  relics,  imagea,  and  especially  of  the 
cross,  they  are  certainly  guilty  of  that  sin.  Other 
labours  of  hie  indefatigable  pen  followed,  in  the  same 
strain  ;  in  one  or  other  of  which,  every  corrupt  portion  of 
the  Popish  system  was,  in  its  turn,  handled  with  such 
vigour  and  effect,  that  no  other  controversial  booka  were 
so  much  read  and  valued  as  StilliDgfleet'a.  In  fact,  con- 
troveray,  and  in  particular  the  Romish  controveray,  was 
his  peculiar  province.  The  vaatoess  and  variety  of  his 
polemic  labours,  continued  through  the  reigns  of  Cbarlea 
the  Second  and  James  the  Second,  are  truly  astonishing.. 
He  was  looked  up  to  by  the  members  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  the  light  of  her  most  powerful,  and,  as  they 
beUeved,  her  invincible  champion.  The  writer  of  his 
Life  informs  us,  that  on  account  of  his  zeal  agiunst 
Popery  and  hie  convincing  refutations  of  it,  "  he  received 
several  threats,  sod  more  than  once  had  notice  of  bar* 
barous  designs  against  him."  He  proceeded  undaun- 
tedly, notwithstanding,  in  the  strenuous  discharge  of 
vhat  he  deemed  his  dutj ;  rathec  oiaimated  than  dia- 
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maneed  Ij  the  bmaz  which  die  BomiBfa  sect  receired 
■t  court. 

A  sennon  which  he  preached  about  the  time  of  tJie 
Popish  plot,  in  which  hia  object  was  to  unite  the  Diseen* 
ten  in  the  common  cause,  by  persuading  them  to  quit 
tbeirseparetion  from  the  eaUbliahed  Church.invohed  him 
in  -A  controvers;  with  Baxter,  Owen,  and  others  of  that 
partf.  ivho  were  not  likely  to  concur  in  hia  position,  that 
"  since,  according  lo  the  Judgment  of  divera  among  ibem- 
selves,  a  conformity  to  our  cliureh's  worship  was  not 
unlawTul,  hj  consequence  their  sepsration  must  bo  sinful 
tltd  dangerous."  Their  strictur^B  upon  his  serinon  drew 
from  him  a.  reply,  entitled,  "  The  Unreasonableness  of 
Separation;  or  an  impartial  Acconnt  of  the  Uiatory, 
Nsture,  and  Pleaa  of  tlic  present  Separation  from  the 
Communion  of  the  Church  of  England,"  1681  and  1683. 

The  extent  of  learning  and  powers  of  investigation 
possessed  by  this  eminent  divine  were  farther  manifested 
bj  two  publications,  the  first  of  which  was  written  on 
occasion  of  the  impeachment  of  the  Earl  of  Danby,  ivben 
a  disouBiioD  arose,  whether  bishops  ought  to  be  permitted 
to  vote  at  that  trial,  Ue  thereupon  wrote  a  treatise  on 
"The  Jurisdiction  of  Bishops  in  capital  Cases."  in  which 
he  maintained  the  ufGrmative  of  the  question  by  argu- 
ments which  proved  him  to  be  extraordinarily  versed  in 
parllBmentary  history,  and  common  and  statute  law. 
The  lecond  was  a  work  published  in  1685,  entitled 
"Origines  firitannicie,  or  the  Antiquities  of  the  British 
Churches,"  fol.;  a  performance  of  wide  and  profound 
research,  giving  a  view  of  the  origin  and  progress  of 
Christian  Churches  in  Britain,  from  the  first  introduction 
of  Christianity  in  the  island,  to  the  conversion^f  the 
Saxons.  It  is  however  to  be  observed,  that  Dr.  Stilling- 
fleet  was  not  the  first  who  exercised  himself  in  enquiries 
on  this  topic,  and  that  much  of  the  ground  had  been 
cleared  by  the  learned  Archbishop  Usher,  in  bis  work 
"  De  Ecclesiarum   Bntannicarum  Primordua"    "^Vwi. 
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King  James  had  tnatitnted  ui  ecclesiuticAl  poimnisdoil, 
Stillmgfleet,  who  hsd  long  been  prolocutor  of  the  Lonei 
House  of  CoDvocacion,  nras  summoned  to  appear  before 
it;  on  which  occaaioo  he  drew  np  a  "Discoorse  con- 
cemiag  the  lUegalilj  of  ibe  Eccle&i&sticAl  Commission, 
in  answer  to  ibe  Viadication  end  Defence  of  it ;  not 
publishexl  bowever,  tiit  lll»9. 

At  the  resolution,  the  merits  of  this  eminent  rieigc- 
man  totrards  the  Church  of  England  were  recognised  by 
his  promotion  to  the  episcopal  bench  as  Bishop  of  Wo^ 
cester,  to  which  see  he  was  consecrated  in  October. 
1691.  In  this  station  be  zealousl;  engaged  in  the 
discbage  of  his  profesEional  duties,  instructing  and 
admonishing  his  clerg;  in  seTeral  learned  charges, 
which  were  printed,  correcting  abuses  in  bis  couns, 
and  defending  the  rights  of  liis  order  by  sp<«ches  in 
parliameuL  On  the  death  of  Archbishop  TiUotsoo.  in 
1094,  there  was  an  intention  of  advancing  him  to  tha 
See  of  CanterbuiT,  the  Queen  being  very  dennxM  <d 
that  measure,  through  Teneration  for  his  cfaaivcter  and 
attainments ;  bnt,  according  m  Bishop  Bunwt.  tlM 
Whigs  opposed  it  firom  the  apprehension  "  that  both 
bis  notions  and  his  temper  were  too  high."  The 
Sociniana  and  Unitarians  being  at  the  time  aasidnoss 
in  propagating  and  defending  their  opinioiu,  the  Bishop 
of  Worcester  thought  it  his  duty  to  appear  again  as  an 
asserter  of  orthodoxy :  he  accordingly  reprinted  his 
"  Discourse  concerning  the  True  Reason  of  the  Suffering 
of  Christ ;  "  and  afterwards  published  a  "  Vindication 
of  the  Trinity,  with  an  Answer  to  the  late  Olgectiona 
against  it  from  Scripture,  Antiquity,  and  Reason."  In 
this  lact  piece  he  was  induced  to  make  some  animadTer- 
sions  on  Locke's  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding, 
conceiving  that  the  definition  of  substance,  and  the  notion 
of  ideas,  contained  in  that  celebrated  work,  were  unfevour- 
able  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Locke  was  the  idol 
fff  the  MataphysiciaDB  duT\tig  t?ae  \a.sX  wtAm^,  and  it 
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#Muiea  the  fbshion  of  those  who  read  the  FhHoBopher 
vitbout  understandiDg  him,  as  well  as  of  tlioBe  who 
aincerelj  embraced  hia  a^stem.  to  represent  the  Bishop  as 
faaviDg  been  defeated  b;  the  philosopber  to  the  coDtr[>- 
TCrsy  which  ensued.  In  iho  presi'tit  day.  by  moat 
thinldng  persons  the  bishop  is  regarded  as  right  and  the 
philoBopfaer  in  error. 

Bishop  Stillingfieet's  constitution .  though  naturally 
Strong,  gave  way  to  repeated  attacliH  of  the  gout,  foslersd 
by  hia  studious  sedeotary  life,  find  he  died  on  March  37th, 
1699,  having  nearly  completed  his  64th  year. 

The  principal  works  of  Stillingfleat  are: — Irenicum; 
A.  Weapon  Salve  for  the  Church's  Wounda,  4to,  ICBffs 
Originea  Sacrw,  or  a  Rational  Account  of  the  Christian 
Puth,  a»  to  the  Truth  and  Divine  Authority  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. Ac.  4to,  lOK'J;  A  Rational  Account'  of  the 
GroandB  of  the  Protestftnt  Religion,  being  a  Vindication 
<rf  the  Xiord  Arohbiahop  of  Canterbury's  Relation  of  a 
Conference  between  him  and  John  Fisher,  &a.  fol.,  166i ; 
Tracts  in  Reply  to  Strictures  on  the  '  Vindication,'  &c. ; 
Six  Sermons,  fol ,  1669  ;  A  Diaconrse  concerning  the  tme 
Reason  of  the  Sufferings  of  Christ,  fol.,  1669,  a  second 
part  afterwards  appeared ;  A  Discourse  concerning  the 
Idolatr7  practised  in  the  Chnrch  of  Rome,  Ae.,  8to, 
1671 ;  Answer  to  several  Treatises,  occasioned  by  that 
worii,  8to,  1673  ;  Conferences  between  a  Bomisli  Priest, 
a  Fanatic  Chaplain,  and  a  Divine  of  the  Churoh  of  Eng- 
land, concerning  Idolatry,  Ac.  8vo,  1679 ;  Answers  to 
Mine  Papers  lately  printed,  concerning  the  Authority  of 
ib»  Catholic  Church  in  Matters  of  Faith,  Ac  4to.  168S. 

The  papers  referred  to  in  this  tract  were  said  to  have 
been  written  by  Charles  the  Second.  Dryden,  rscMtly  a 
Mivile  convert  to  Popeiy,  wrote  a  defenoe  of  them,  to 
wfaidi  Stillingfleet  replied. 

The  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  Tnumbstantiation 
«onipared,  4to,  1686. 

Jivmeroaa  other  treatises  rdatingto  iitara  QQTAv^%i:«f . 
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were  paUishad  bj  him,  about  thk  tiiaa,  in  xipid 
BQooeaaoii. 

The  OouQcil  of  Trent  egamiiiftd,  ftnd  duproved  Igr 
Catholic  Tradition,  te.  4(o,  1S88;  The  UnraaeonaMe> 
nees  of  Separation.  Aa  4to.  1681 ;  The  grand  Qneetkn 
concerning  the  Bishope*  Bi^t  to  Tota  in  Parliament,  in 
Cases  capital,  Ac  8to,  1680 ;  Origines  BritanniosB.  or  the 
Antiquities  of  the  British  Ohnrchea,  fid.,  1686  ;  A  Dis- 
course concerning  the  Illegality  of  the  Ecdeaiaaticil 
Commission,  &c.  1689 ;  Discourse  in  Yindioation  of  the 
Trinity,  &c.  1696. 

This  was  a  defence  of  his  '  Disoourse  on  the  Snffnings 
of  Christ ' — the  controversy  occasioned  by  that  pnfaliea- 
tion  having  been  revived  by  the  iq>pearanoe  of  a  new 
edition.  Several  other  tracts  were  also  pnt  forth  by  Urn 
against  the  Socinians. 

CorFespondence  with  Mr.  Locke,  1697,  1698 ;  Eccle- 
siastical Cases,  1698  ;  Sermons  on  some  of  the  principal 
Doctrines  of  the  Christian  Religion,  8vo,  1696. 

Many  other  tracts  (some  of  them  sent  forth,  in  the 
first  instance,  anonymously)  wore  included  in  his  works, 
published  by  his  son,  in  six  volumes,  in  folio,  1710. 

The  same  editor  likewise  gave  to  the  public,  Miscellane- 
ous Discourses,  1735. — Gooduin's  Life,  1710.  CatUrmoU, 


STONIIOUSE,   SIB   JAMBS. 

Sir  James  Stonhouse  was  bom  in  1716  at  Tubney,  near 
Abingdon  in  Berkshire.  He  was  a  Wykehamist,  and  pro- 
ceeded from  Winchester  to  St  John  s  College,  Oxford, 
where  ho  took  his  M.B.  degree  in  1742,  and  M.D.  in 
1745.  He  rose  to  eminence  as  a  physician,  first  in  the 
ancient  city  of  Coventry,  and  afterwards  at  Northampton. 
Ho  succeeded  to  a  baronetcy  late  in  life,  by  the  death  of 
his  collatual  relation.  Sir  James  Stonhouse.  of  Radley- 
After  he  had  practiced  as  a  Y>\\>)'^\t\w\  t^\.^^x\.VASB\^ton 
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te  WHPly  jtiMn,  toriiiff^ttfcoaiei ialhe  Miue>0f  toAm 
md  roK^oit  md^h^riAg  •oooeedad,  not  widuMU  .mndi 

opposition,  in  estal)1isliiug  iiu  iuflroiary,  he  determined  to 
seek  holy  orders  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Hereford  acceded  to  his  proposal.  In  1764, 
he  was  presented  to  the  living  of  Littlo  Cheverell,  and 
in  1779,  to  that  of  Great  Cheverell,  where  he  became 
very  popular  as  a  preacher.  He  died  in  1795.  Among 
other  ways  of  doing  good,  he  was  convinced  that  the  dis- 
persioti  of  plain  and  familiar  tracts  on  important  subjects 
was  one  of  the  most  important :  and  he  accordingly  wrote 
several  of  these,  some  of  which  were  adopted  by  the 
So«ety  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  His  cor- 
respondence was  published  in  1805,  it  vols,  l-imo,  with 
tltc  title,  Letters  from  the  liev.  Job  Orton  and  the  Rev. 
Sir  James  Stonhouse,  &c. — Ortoti'a  LetUrs.      Gent.  Mag. 


aTKATFOHD,   NIOHOUS. 

NiOHOLAS  Btrateom)  was  bom  at  Hemel  Hempstead,  in 
Hertfordshire,  in  1638,  and  was  a  fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Oxford.  He  was  Warden  of  Manchester,  and  iit 
1673,  Dean  of  St.  Asaph.  In  1089,  fae  was  consecrated 
Disbop  of  Chester.  He  died  in  1707.  Besides  some 
occasional  sermons,  and  a  charge  to  his  clergy,  his  workB 
were  chiefly  levelled  at  the  doctrines  of  Popery,  in  whioh 
controversy  he  pubhshed,  Discourse,  conoeming  the 
necessity  of  Reformation,  with  respect  to  the  Errors  and 
GormptioQe  of  the  Church  of  Rome ;  Discourse  on  the 
Pope's  Supremacy,  in  answer  to  Dr.  Oodden ;  The  Peo- 
ple's Elight  to  read  the  Holy  Scriptures  asserted;  The 
Lay-OhristiaQ's  Obligation  to  read  the  Holy  Scriptaraa ; 
and.  Examination  of  Bellarmin's  fourteenth  note  con- 
cerning the  Unhappy  End  of  the  Church's  Enemies,  &o. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  and  most  zealous  promoters  of 
the  Societies  established  in   the  beginiuag  of  x!b%  \aali. 
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ewrtoiy  far  the  wfaraiiriw  rf  aHiUMn.  ForaBMeomt 
of  which  see  the  Life  oC  fiidMp  Btnrnadgb^—WMd. 
NleoUan'9  LtiUn, 


To  this  venenble  eompilerv  nfSnenoe  hm  been  em- 
tinnallj  mede  in  theee  volomee,  and  in  our  lirBe  cf 
the  Refonnera  and  oar  historical  nodosa  of  the  lefbr 
mation  oopioos  eartracts  have  been  made  from  hia  worioi 
The  histoiy  of  his  hi^^  peseeful  life  is  aoon  told. 
He  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  Stepnej  in  1648,  and 
having  been  educated  at  St  Paul's  Sohool.  LoBdon* 
removed  in  166d,  to  Jesus  College,  Cambridgs.  In 
1660,  he  was  nominated  to  the  perpetual  Cniasy  of 
Theydon  Boys  in  Essex,  but  he  held  it  onlj  for  a  few 
mouths,  having  been  appointed  to  Low  Lejton  in  the 
same  county,  a  living  which  he  possessed  till  the  time 
of  his  death.  Soon  after  he  came  to  reside  st 
Low-Leyton,  he  obtained  access  to  the  valuable  manu- 
scripts of  Sir  Michael  Hickes,  knight,  once  of  Ruck- 
holt's  in  this  parish,  and  secretary  to  William  Lord 
Burleigh,  and  began  from  them,  some  of  those 
collections  which  he  afterwards  pubhshed.  It  appears 
howcTer,  that  he  extended  his  inquiries  much  further, 
and  procured  access  to  every  repository  where  records 
of  any  kind  were  kept;  made  numerous  and  indeed 
Toluminous  transcripts,  and  employed  many  years  in 
comparing,  collating,  and  verifying  facts,  before  he 
published  anything.  At  the  same  time  he  carried  on 
an  extensive  correspondence  with  Archbishop  Wake, 
and  the  Bishops  Atterbury,  Burnet,  Nicolson,  and  other 
eminent  clergymen  or  laymen,  who  had  a  taste  for  the 
same  researches  as  himself.  Towards  his  latter  days, 
ho  had  the  sinecure  of  Tcrring,  in  Sussex,  given  him 
by  Arciibishop  Tcnison,  and  wsa  Vf^tutet  of  Hackney, 
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till  1734,  when  he  resigned  tbat  lecture.  When  ha 
bectime  old  and  infirm,  he  resided  at  Hackney  with  Mr. 
ilarris  apotliecorj',  who  had  married  hia  granddaughter, 
and  there  Im,  died  Dec.  II,  ITAT,  at  the  vei^  advanced 
age  of  ninety  four,  one  instance  at  least,  that  the  moat 
indefatigahle  literary  labour  is  not  incoasistent  with 
health. 

His  publications  were: — The  second  volume  of  Dr. 
John  LighU'oot's  works,  1684,  fol. :  Life  of  Archbishop 
Cranmer,  1094,  fol. ;  The  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Smith. 
ISflS,  8vo;  Lessons  for  Youth  and  Old  Age,  1699, 
ISmo;  The  Life  of  John  Elmer,  Bishop  of  London, 
1701.  Svo;  The  Life  of  Sir  John  Cheke,  1705,  8to  ; 
Annals  of  the  Reformation,  4  vols;  vol.  1.  1709,  (re- 
printed 1725;  vol.  a.  1735;  vol.  3.  1738;  vol.  IV- 
1731,;  Life  of  Archbiahop  Grindal,  1710,  foh  :  lVo  and 
Letters  of  Archbishop  Parker,  1711,  W  ;  Life  of  Arch- 
biah<9  Whitgifc,  1716,  folio:  An  accurate  edition  of 
Stow's  Survey  of  Ixindon,  1720.  2  vols,  folio,  for  which 
he  was  eighteen  years  collecting  materials:  Eccleaiaa- 
tjoal  Memorials,  1721.  3  vols.  fol.  ;  He  also  published 
a  Bermon  at  the  assizes  at  Hertford,  July  8,  1689 ;  and 
Bome  other  single  sermons,  in  1690.  1699,  1707,  1711, 
1781.  He  kept  an  exact  diary  of  hia  own  life,  which 
ma  once  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Harris  ;  and  six 
volnmeB  of  bis  literary  correspondence,  were  lately  in 
the  possession  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Knight  of  Milton,  in 
Cambridgeshire.  The  materials  for  many  of  his  works, 
part  of  the  Lansdowne  library,  are  now  in  the  British 
Uusenm.  A  complete  edition  of  Stiype'a  works  baa 
been  published  by  the  University  of  Oxford,  with  ft 
valuable  index  in  two  volumes. — Bioff.  Brit.  Lgion'M 
EnnrOHt. 

BUABEZ,  FR&KCIS. 

Fraxois  Sdabez,  a  Spanish  Jesuit,  Irom  n^uiBtt  y^s^uk 
D  u  3 


and  best  solioliislic  iliviiie  tlu'ir  order  ba 
lavish  iho  higbest  fnoomiums  upon  bin 
principal  author  of  the  system  of  Coug 
at  bottoca  only  that  of  Molina.  Fathei 
Jesuit,  made  art  Bbridgment,  of  the 
commeDtator,  which  was  published 
ITS;!,  foL 

SUICER,   JOHN   CASTAS. 

This  learned  divine  to  whose  Thesaur 
of  divinity  is  so  deeply  indebted,  and 
the  place  of  a  Fatristic  library,  was  be 
Zurich,  in  Switzerland.  He  studied  at  ] 
having  first  acted  as  pastor  to  a  cod( 
Beformed  Cburcb,  he  became  in  166 
Hebrew  and  Greek  in  the  oniTeraity  of  1 
He  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
He  died  in  1684.  His  principal  work 
allusion  has  been  made,  and  is  entii 
Ecclesiaslicus  e  Patribua  Grxcis.  ordi 
exbibens  qutecunque  Phrases,  Ritus,  Do{ 
et  bujuamodi'  alia  hue  spectant.  Am 
S  vols    fol. ;  best  edition,  Amsterdam,  I' 
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acconnt.  It  ia  obI^  known,  that  he  was  educated  nt 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  ami  in  158tl  he  was  made 
Archdeacon  of  Taunton  and  in  1588,  Dean  of  Eieter, 
He  projected  a  college  of  polemical  divines  to  be 
employed  in  opposing  the  doctrincB  of  Papists  and 
"  Pelagianizing  Arminians,"  and  others,  that  draw 
towards  Popery  and  Babylonian  slavery,  &c,"  Prince 
Heory  was  a  zealous  friend  to  it:  the  king  consented 
to  be  deemed  the  founder ;  called  the  college  after  his 
own  name,  "  King  James's  College,  at  Chelsea ;"  endowed 
it  with  the  reversion  of  certain  lands  at  Chelsea,  which, 
were  fixed  upon  for  its  site;  laid  the  first  stone  of  the 
building;  gave  timber  out  of  Windsor  Forest;  issued 
liis  royal  letters  to  encourage  his  subjects  throughont 
€ae  kingdom  to  contribute  towards  the  completion  of 
the  structure;  and,  as  a  permanent  endowment,  pro- 
cured an  aivt  i^f  jiarliarni'Tit  lo  I'nnble  the  college  to 
raise  an  annual  rent,  by  supplying  the  city  of  London 
with  water  from  the  river  Lea.  It  appears  by  the 
cbftrter  of  incorporation,  dated  May  8,  1610,  that  the 
college  consisted  of  a  provost  and  twenty  fellows,  eighteen 
of  whom  were  required  to  be  in  holy  orders ,-  the  other 
two,  who  might  be  either  laymen  or  diyines,  were  to  be 
employed  in  writing  the  annals  of  tbeir  times.  Sutcliffe 
himself  was  the  first  provost ;  Camden  and  Haywood 
the  first  historians ;  and  among  the  fellows  we  find  the 
weU-known  names  of  Overall.  Morton,  Field,  Abbot, 
Howson,  Spencer,  Boya.  &c. 

Sutcliffe  devoted  his  time  and  property  to  this  great 
work,  but  after  bis  death,  which  occurred  in  16Q9,  the 
undertaking  failed.  The  chief  of  his  works  are : — A 
Treatise  of  Ecclesiastical  Discipline;  De  Preshyterio, 
ejusque  nova  in  Ecclesia  Christiana  Politeia ;  De  Tnroo- 
Papismo,  or,  on  the  Resemblance  between  Mahometanism 
and  Popery;  De  Furgatorio,  adversus  Bellarminum; 
De  Versa  Christi  Ecclesia;  De  Misso,  adversus  Bellar- 
minum;  The   laws  of  Armes;    ETLSLminoIooix  q1  CiuV 
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Wright's  Apology,  1596,  4to;  and  maaj  other  woiki, 
enumerated  in  the  Bodleian  oatalogoa.  of  the  controveniil 
kind,  against  Bellarmine,  Taraona,  Grant,  and  other 
Popish  propagandists. — FulUr.  Ljf9tm»  Fatdlmtr*$  fiulory 
of  Chelsea, 


STNESIUS. 

Stnesius  was  bom  at  Gyrene,  in  Africa,  at  the  elost 
of  the  fourth  century.  Under  Hypatia,  the  female 
philosopher  of  the  Platonic  School  of  Alezandiia,  and 
under  the  eminent  mathematicians  Theon,  Pappus  and 
Hero,  he  received  that  education  in  philosophy  for 
which  more  than  for  his  Christianity  he  was  celebrated. 
He  became  distinguished  ibr  his  learning  as  much  as 
for  his  noble  birth.  The  Church  of  England  has  for 
more  than  a  century  and  a  half,  complained  of  the 
unworthy  motives  which  have  frequently  influenced  the 
ministers  of  the  Crown,  in  forcing  unfit  or  unworthy 
persons  into  the  episcopal  sees.  The  abuse  of  power 
is  always  to  be  lamented,  and  judicious  reforms  to 
guard  against  the  despotism  which  is  part  of  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  human  heart,  are  to  be  desired.  But  no 
reform  will  prevent  the  occurence  of  abuses  under  any 
system.  And  the  reader  of  ecclesiastical  history  will 
not  fail  to  remember  how  bad  were  frequently  the  epis- 
copal appointments,  when  they  were  the  results  of  popular 
election  under  ecclesiastical  influence.  This  was  the 
case  with  Synesius;  he  was  certainly  a  heretic  and 
scarcely  a  believer  in  Christianity,  yet  a  bisliopric  was 
forced  upon  him,  even  when  he  was  not  yet  in  holy 
orders. 

AlK>ut  the  year  420,  the  people  of  Ptolemais  applied 
to  Theophilus  of  Alexandria  for  a  bishop,  and  Synesius 
was  appointed  and  consecrated,  though  he  declared, 
that  he  would  not  renouuec  Vn&  ^\\Si^Qi^lvlcaL  pursuits. 
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tb«t  he  beltnedt  thxt  tha  tends  of  tank  esdrtad^bafon 
their  bodies,  that  the  world  would  never  end.  and  that 
there  would  be  no  resuiroction  of  the  body.  TheophiJus 
ovemiled  these  objectioos  to  the  coDfirmatioD  of  the 
bishop  et«'cl.  muintaitiiag  that  a  man  whose  life  and 
iDaonera  mere  in  every  respect  bo  exemplary  could  not 
long  be  a  bishop,  without  being  enlifthtened  with 
heavenly  truth.  He  is  said  to  have  become  orthodox 
in  bis  late  years,  and  it  is  certain  that  being  a  married 
man  and  living  in  bis  episcopal  palace,  with  bis  wife, 
he  so  ordered  his  family  as  to  render  it  a  model  to 
Ilia  diocese  which,  in  an  age  when  the  celibacy  of  th8 
clergy  though  not  insisted  upon,  wa8  growing  into 
fashion,  was  very  advantageous.  The  year  of  hia 
death  is  not  known.  There  are  extant  of  Synesius, 
several  writings  on  different  lopioa,  and  155  epistles, 
all  in  Greek.  One  of  these  is,  An  Oration  concerning 
Government,  or  the  Art  of  Reigning,  pronounced  before 
Arcadius  when  he  was  deputy  from  Cyrene.  A  singular 
and  ingenious  piece  of  his,  is  entitled,  The  praise  of 
Baldnesa,  in  which,  he  has  enlivened  that  apparently 
Inrmi  suliiect  with  many  amusing  remarks  and  images. 
He  wrote,  Homilies  which  are  much  commended ;  and 
Ten  Hymns,  formed  of  a  most  singular  mixture  of 
Chtistian  truths,  poetic  images,  and  new  Platonic 
dreams.  The  best  edition  of  his  whole  works  is  that 
of  PeUu,  Greek  and  Latin,  fol.  Paris,  ItHH. — Dupin, 
Com. 


aVNOE,    KDWABD. 

Of  this  prelate,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  he  belonged 
to  aa  ancient  family,  to  which  the  name  of  Synga 
(sing)  was  given,  by  Henry  VIII.  The  ancestor  of 
the  bi^op  was  a  chorister,  of  Rochester  Cathedral,  and 
on  the  occasion  of  Henrj  Vlll.th'a  atteiidia%  \)ii«  «bT«Snb 
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of  that  eatfaednd,  the  choffitfeBr  wng  m  wall,  Hnt  Ui 
nugestj  wttideiMd  todireefc  Aat  he  ihould  henoeCMtA 
bear  the  name  of  Sjnge.  It  la  pwnmeil,  Aaft  tbs 
ehorister  waa  moie  akiUed  in  mnaie^  than  in  orfliognphj 
and  the  andent  name  waa  letainad,  iriian  the  flnnilj 
became  eminent.  EdwaidSjoga  waa  theaoaof  ataiahop, 
the  n^hew  of  a  biahop,  and  the  fiither  of  two  biafaopa. 
He  waa  the  second  and  joungaat  aon  of  Eidwaid,  Biafaop 
of  OoriE,  and  waa  bom  April  5»  1659,  at  Iniahonane,  a 
village  about  ten  milea  from  CoHe.  Wm  ftKther  wai^ 
at  that  time,  vicar  of  the  plaoe*  and  had  boldly  dand  to 
nae  the  litoigy,  during  the  time  of  the  nampatiaB. 
notwithstanding  the  aeveie  prohibition  of  the  doaunant 
diasenting  ftction  to  the  cootraij.  From  the  aohool 
at  Coik,  Edward  Syngo  went  to  Ohriat  Chorbh  Qiliid, 
where  be  gradoated,  he  then  repaired  to  the  Umvenitj 
of  Dublin,  where  he  finished  his  studies.  Alter  olBd- 
aiing  as  a  parish  priest  for  twenty  years,  at  Cork,  he 
became  Chancellor  of  St.  Patrick's,  Dublin,  with  which 
situation  he  held  the  living  of  St  Werbaigh*a,  in  that 
city.  In  1714,  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Bi^hoe;  and 
in  1716,  he  was  translated  from  thence  to  the  Arch- 
bishopric  of  Tuam. 

Very  soon  after  his  translation,  he  voluntarily  and 
generously  gave  up  the  quarter>archiepiscopal  parte, 
which  bis  predecessors  had  enjoyed  for  a  long  time. 
These  wore  originally  that  portion  of  oblations,  which, 
before  the  institution  of  parishes,  was  reserved  to  the 
bishop  for  his  maintenance ;  the  other  three  parts  being 
employed  for  the  support  of  the  inferior  clergy,  the 
repairing  fabrics  of  churches,  and  the  sustenance  of 
the  poor.  After  the  institution  of  parishes,  the  tithes 
were  distributed  for  a  time  in  the  same  way.  But  when 
bishoprics  came  to  be  endowed  with  lands  and  other 
firm  possessions,  then  the  bishops,  to  encourage  a 
4|uick  foundation  of  churches,  and  to  establish  a  better 
provision  for  the   resident  cXot^;^,  XacWV;  xeoeded  from 
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thm  qotrtOT  ptit.  This  portion  the  Anhbiahop  cl 
TiuuKkv  tad  his  inflWtgan  Mshops,  were  originally  entitled 
toy  es  well  es  the  leat,  in  their  leqwotiTe  hiahoprios* 
to  make  np  a  anffleient  levenne  for  the  aapport  of  the 
dignh^  of  their  plaoea.  At  the  Beformation*  the  Gonau^t 
deigy  beeame  more  pooily  provided  for  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  kingdom  whidi  was  partly  oeeaaioned 
Ijj  liKf-impiopiiationi,  partly  for  want  of  a  aettled  farm 
of  tithing,  and  partly  by  the  qoarter-epiaoopala,  whieh 
gave  the  faiahopa,  a  foarth  part  of  the  tithea  of  moat 
of  the  pariahea  in  their  diooeaea;  and  that,  with  the 
improprlator'e  right  to  two  parte,  left  the  deigy  but  a 
ftrarth,  a  poor  and  miserable  maintenance.  The  bishops 
of  that  proffinoe  were  not  much  better  piorided  for,  and 
without  the  qnarter-episeopals  would  have  been  in  as 
mean  a  condition  as  the  rest  of  the  cleigy.  The  Aroh- 
bishopric  of  Tuam,  for  instance,  was  reduced  to  £160  per 
annum. 

In  1036,  the  then  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  jointly  with 
the  Bishops  of  Elphin,  Clonfert,  and  Eillala,  petitioned 
King  Charles  I.  to  grant  them  such  lands  as  thoy 
oould  by  good  proof,  or  strong  probability,  shew  to 
have  belonged  to  their  sees:  or  which  they  had  an 
equitable  right  to ;  and  that  were  withheld  from  them 
by  unjust  pretences,  to  the  end  they  might  be  enabled 
to  maintain  themselves  with  their  own  lands,  without 
the  episcopal  quartei>part  of  tithes,  any  great  addition 
of  charge  to  the  king,  or  the  plurality  of  commendams. 
This  petition,  through  the  hearty  concurrence  of  the 
Lord  Deputy  Wentworth,  met  with  a  favourable  recep- 
tion. But  the  ensuing  rebellion,  in  1641,  hindered  the 
final  and  happy  settlement  of  that  affair. 

Good  Archbishop  Synge,  at  the  meeting  of  the  next 
parliament  after  his  consecration,  took  care  to  have  an 
act  passed,  in  1717,  for  divesting  his  see  for  ever  of  the 
said  quarter-episcopal  part,  and  for  settling  the  same 
on  such  rectors,  vicars,  or  curates,  as  do  pet&Qii^i^^  ^w 
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duugB  dn  ifiycBliiB  obim  wilUii  1I10  diooflm  of  Tdib 
and  EiMi^idiiiie.  He  akufneandaokan  in  thataet, 
to  «BAhle  him  to  diBuam  a  Aue  af  Ibe  doMeiiia  landf 
of  the  aidibnhoprie.  in  dn  anBemaBiieree  hebj  lev 
eoalddemiee  other  landt.  not  deaeeae,  bolooging  thenio, 
at  the  rant  of  thifieiiairtii  of  the  fcll  jbuAj  waloe. 

He  died  in  1741.  Sevenl  of  hie  tnete  an  ciieolated 
hj  the  Society  for  pioiiiotiiig(9iiiatianEiio«iedgo.  Tlugr 
haie  been  pnhliahed  in  four  vobuneOi  Iftmou 


Tbohas  TAmsR  was  bom  in  1674.  at  Market  LaTington, 
in  Wiltohire.  He  entered  at  Queen's  Gc^lege.  Oxford,  in 
1680,  and  became  first  a  chaplain  and  then  a  fellow  of  AH 
Souls.  In  1701,  he  was  Rector  of  Thorpe,  and  in  17*il, 
was  made  an  archdeacon  in  the  diocese  of  Nom-ich.  In 
1713,  he  obtained  a  prebend  in  the  Cathedral  of  £1t, 
which  he  resigned  on  being  appointed  to  a  canonrrof 
Christ  Church,  in  17*23.  He  was  elected  prolocutor  of 
the  Convocation  of  1727,  and  was  consecrated  Bisfaop 
of  St  Asaph,  in  1732.  He  died  in  1735.  The  work 
which  first  brought  him  into  notice  was  his  Notitia 
Monastica,  or  a  short  account  of  the  Religious  Houses 
in  England  and  Wales  which  was  published  in  1605. 
He  also  Ipublished  a  second  edition  of  Wood's  Athens 
Ozonienses,  much  corrected  and  enlai^ged,  with  the 
addition  of  more  than  500  new  lives  from  the  author's 
Original  Manuscript,  London,  1731,  d  vols.  ibl. 

Wood,  on  his  death-bed  had  made  a  present  to 
Tanner,  then  a  fellow  of  All  Souls',  of  his  papers,  con- 
taining a  continuation  of  his  work.  Dr.  Tanner  left 
ready  for  the  press  a  large  work,  founded  on  his  Notitia, 
bearing  the  following  title,  Notitia  Monastica,  or,  an 
Account  of  all  the  Abbies,  Priories,  and  Houses  of 
Friers,  heretofore  in  £ng\ai\d  an^  Vl«\ft«,  «s2ui  alao  of 
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all  the  Colleges  met  HospHals  founded  befove  1640. 
Tbi9  wa9  published  bj  bis  biDother,  theT  Rev.  John  Tanner, 
liondoQ,  1744,  lol.  A  thiid  edition,  considerably  im- 
proved by  the  Qev.  James  Nasmith,  was  published  at 
CambridgB,  in  1787»fol. 

Bishop  Tanner  had  likewise  prepared  for  the  press 
3iblio|heca  Britannico-Hibemica ;  siye  de  Scriptoribus 
qui  in  Anglii,  Scoti&,  et  Hibernia,  ad  Ssculi  XYII. 
initium  floruerunt,  literarum  ordine,  juxta  Damiliarum 
nomina,  dispositis,  Gommentarius.  This  work,  the  fruit 
(with  the  former)  of  forty  years  application,  was  pub- 
lished in  1748,  fol.  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Davidv  Wilkins, 
who  prefixed  a  long  and  learned  preface.  Bishop  Tanner 
was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Antiquarians. — Wood, 
Biog.  Brit. 


TAULER,    OB   TAULERU8. 

John  Tauler,  or  Taulerus,  was  a  native,  either  of 
Cologne  or  of  Strasbourg,  and  was  bom  about  the  year 
1294.  He  was  a  Dominican  monk,  and  became  a 
popular  preacher.  He  flourisbed  at  a  period,  when  the 
credit  and  influence  of  the  scholastic  system,  was 
declining ;  and,  when  a  disposition  to  mysticism  arose 
out  of  a  feeling  of  disgust  for  the  unmeaning  verbal 
disputes  of  the  schools,  mysticism  was  preached  with 
ardour  by  John  Tauler,  who  acquired  the  title  of 
the  Illuminated  Doctor.  He  died  at  Strasbourg  in 
1361.  The  celebrated  work  entitled  Theologia  Germa- 
nics, ^hich  was  admired  by  Dr.  Henry  More,  and 
was  translated,  into  German,  first,  by  Luther,  and 
then  by  Ardnt,  has  been  attributed  to  Tauler.  But 
this  can  hardly  be  correct,  for  Tauler  is  in  that 
work  referred  to  as  an  authority.  The  first  edition  of 
his  sermons  appeared  at  Leipsic,  1498,  4to.  This 
edition  was  followed  by  another  at  Augobui^,  \t>^^«l^.^ 
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Bsd  m  more  complete  one  »t  Basle.  15-Jl.  fol.  A  trans- 
lation of  these  sermons,  into  the  dialect  of  town 
OermanT,  ns  published  at  Halberstsdt.  in  15-2A,  fnt. 
and  Bootber  into  High  Genoan  bj  P.  J.  Spener.  tl 
Narembuig.  161*8.  4(o.  A  oew  edition  in  modem  Higb 
Gennan  was  poUtafaed  at  FTankfoit  on  the  llaiue.  in 
3  rols,  8*0,  18i5.  His  Xaefafolgung  des  annen  Lebeni 
Christi.  «w  6nFt  printed  iraukfort  in  16ai.      Tbe 

most  recent  edilioD  is  tiiai:  br  Sclilosaer.  Frankfort, 
1^33.  A  collection  of  all  tbe  tFeatises  of  Tauler,  wat 
coauueneed  in  IS'iH,  at  Lucerne,  bj  N.  Casseder. — 
7'«rui«niiinn.    Bivy.  UnirenM*. 


TArses.  on  tadeses.  john. 

-ToH>  Tausen  or  Tagesen,  was  bom  at  Birkendi  in  tbe 
Island  of  Funen,  in  149t.  Hewaaedacated  at  Aarhuos, 
and  Odensa.  Becoming  a  monk,  he  entered  into  a  con- 
vent of  the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  at  Antwora- 
kow.  Having  obtained  leave  to  travel,  he  viaiied  Lou- 
vain  and  Col<^8,  where  he  became  aoquaJnted  with 
the  writings  of  Lutber.  Notwithatanding  a  prohilHtion 
from  bis  prior,  ho  afterwards  visited  Wittemberg,  and 
formed  an  acquaintaooe  with  Melanchtbon.  On  hia 
return  to  bis  native  country,  he  delivered  lecturea  in 
theologj  in  the  University  of  Copenhagen,  and  in  IB24, 
avowed  himself  a  disciple  of  Lutber.  His  course  of 
conduct  naturally  gave  offence  to  his  former  friends, 
especially  tbe  monks,  and  having  been  expelled  from 
one  convent  be  was  imprisoned  in  another.  But  ha 
continued  to  preach  what  he  believed  to  be  the  truth, 
and  after  undergoing  some  hardships,  he  was  in  1S96, 
appointed  chaplaju  to  Frederick  L,  King  of  Denmark, 
and  gathered  a  large  congregation  at  Wiborg.  Here, 
to  protect  themselves  from  the  violence  of  the  papista, 
biM   fotlowen   were    obt\g«A   \o   ^  Ui   ^ALMvoh  anned. 
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Be  was  appointed  to  the  Church  '  of  St.  Nicholas  at 
Oopenhagen  in  1529,  where  he  remained  till  1537, 
preaching  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  and  defending 
them  against  the  attacks  of  the  Papists.  In  1537,  he 
was  appointed  theologicid  professor  at  Roeskilde,  and  in 
1542,  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Ripen.  He  died  in  1561. 
He  puhlished  seyeral  theological  treatises,  and  some 
Damsh  Hymns,  besides  a  Danish  translation  of  the 
Psalms.  He  is  sometimes  called  the  Danish  Luther. — 
Biog.  UnivertelU. 


tATLOB,   JEBEKT. 

This  eminent  divine,  who  is  sometimes  called  the- 
Shakspeare  of 'theology,  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  the 
illustrious  martyr  whose  life  is  given  in  the  succeeding 
article.  He  was  born  in  Trinity  Parish,  Cambridge,  on 
the  15th  of  August,  1613.  His  father  was  a  barber; 
but  a  barber  in  those  days  practised  also  in  surgery  and 
pharmacy,  and  took  a  higher  position  in  society  than 
that  which  is  now  assigned  to  the  trade.  This  is  men- 
tioned not  to  detract  from  the  merit  of  Jeremy  Taylor  in 
raising  himself  from  a  low  to  a  high  station  in  life,  but 
to  account  for  the  fact  asserted  by  himself,  that  his 
father  was  *'  reasonably  learned,"  and  that  **  he  solely 
grounded  his  children  in  grammar  and  the  mathe* 
matics." 

From  the  study  of  his  father,  Jeremy  Taylor  passed 
into  the  lecture  room  of  Caius  College,  of  which  he 
was  a  sizar,  and  where  he  graduated  in  1631.  Shortly 
after  his  becoming  master  of  arts,  in  1633,  having 
already  been  admitted  into  holy  orders,  he  was  employed 
by  one  Risden,  who  had  been,  according  to  the  acade- 
mical habits  of  the  time,  his  chamber-fellow,  and  who  was 
now  lecturer  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  to  supply  his  place 
for  a  short  time  in  that  pulpit,  where  \iia  gt^^loX  ^^x^^'sv 


^^^W^T'll^l    ^Py  ^^^ 


Bet  rflonJaaftr  lilt  rfCaiHuifcwy. 

Ho  flGBC  iw  XfljvT  lo  pfcttcii  ucHuv  BUD  tt  Xjdunpdni 
and  made  ue  of  tbe  iafluefMS  be  pwcwed  «» lisittr 
of  AH  Soak  Cotk^B^  Odbfd.  to  obtetB  ftr  faim  s  felhw 
■tup  in  thst  booM.  The  fWJiwJiBg  inMB  to  hnv 
been  trr^alkr,  mmI  h  Boeh.  was  o|ipoeed  bj  die  waidni, 
the  eelebnted  Sheldon,  bat  tbe  gnat  taajpntj  at  the 
fellowB  co-operated  wifli  the  anUMbcip,  end  fidt  them- 
eelvee  hcHioared  hj  admitting  into  tbeir  aooetj  ■  jooiig 
man  who,  if  not  **  bene  aatne,"  «aa  non  than  "  medio- 
enter  doetua." 

He  was  soon  after  appointed  chaplain  to  Chariet 
I.,  liBTJDg  been  already  made  chaplain  to  Archbishop 
Laud,  and  in  1688,  be  was  presented  bj  Bishop  Juxon  lo 
tbe  Rectoiy  of  Uppingbaro.  in  Rutlandshire.  During 
this  time  be  is  said  bj  Wood  to  bare  first  become  the 
object  of  a  suspicion,  which,  bowerer  undeaerred,  con- 
tinued through  life  to  haunt  him,  of  a  concealed  attach- 
ment to  the  Romish  communion.  Sach  a  report  was 
almost  sure  to  be  raised  at  the  expense  of  anj  man 
whom  Laud  esteemed  and  promoted.  And  if  Tavlor 
had  alreadj  adopted  his  ascetic  notions  of  piety,  his 
profound  veneration  for  antiquity,  and  his  attachment 
to  tbe  picturesque  and  poetical  features  of  religion,  he 
would  be  only  the  more  likely  to  incur  a  charge  which 
in  a  more  advanced  period  of  bis  lire,  and  while  con- 
tending against  the  errors  of  Popery,  he  solemnly 
declared  to  have  been  always  unfounded  and  slanderous. 
Being  a  young  man,  and  also  unsuspicious,  he  seems 
at  tliia  lirae  to  have  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy  with 
Christopher  Davenport,  a  wily  Franciscan,  who  assumed 
tbs  title  of  Francis  k  Sftncta.  C\e,t«..    '&q  iiui  >.\«uned 
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maa,  and  haviog  been  unable  to  refute  the  argamenta 
of  young  Taylor,  Bought  to  damage  bis  cbaraot«r  by 
representing  him  as  being  inclined  to  spostatize  to 
Popery.  Doubtless  in  tbose  days  its  in  thoee  the  Papists 
liad  ftgenlA  in  tbe  Church  of  England,  whose  buBiness 
it  was  to  lead  astray  tbe  ignorant,  and  to  miarepresent 
and  malign  those  who  were  true  and  consistent  members 
of  the  Church  of  England,  especially  if  they  were  of  a 
generous  disposition  aod  liberal  character. 

At  Uppingham  be  continued  to  reside  until  1643,  la 
May,  16^0.  be  married  Pbcebe  Landisdale.oiLangsdale, 
by  whom  be  had  four  sons  and  tbree  daughters.  In 
1043,  lie  produced  his  Episcopacy  Asserted  against  the 
Acephali  and  Aerians  New  and  Old,  which  waa  pub- 
lished at  Oxford  by  the  king's  command.  This  ia  dedi- 
cated to  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  afterwards  Lord  Hattoa 
of  KirUby,  whose  son  he  afterwards  assisted  in  preparing 
an  edition  of  the  Psalms,  according  to  tbe  authorized 
version,  which  appeared  in  1644,  entitled.  The  Psalter 
of  David,  with  Titles  and  Collects  according  to  the 
matter  of  each  Psalm,  by  the  Right  Hon.  Christopher 
lialten. 

The  outrageous  proceedings  of  tho  Presbyterian  party 
had  already  produced  a  considerable  revulsion  of  the 
national  feeling  in  favour  of  Episcopacy,  and  Taylor  took 
high  ground  in  his  "  Episcopacy  asserted.''  We  may 
quote  the  following  passage  from  his  Introduction : — 
"  Antichrist  must  come  at  last,  and  tbe  great  apostasy 
foretold  must  be,  and  this  not  without  means  proportion- 
able to  the  production  of  so  great  declensions  of  Christi- 
anity. '  When  ye  hear  of  wars  and  rumours  of  wars,  be 
not  afraid,'  says  our  blessed  Saviour,  '  the  end  is  not  yet.' 
It  is  not  war  that  will  do  '  this  great  work  of  destruction  ;' 
for  then  it  might  have  been  done  long  ere  now.  What 
then  will  do  it  ?  We  shall  know  when  we  see  it.  In 
the  meantime,  when  we  shall  find  a  new  device,  of  which, 
indeed,  the  platform  was  laid,  in  Aenus  and  the  Ace- 
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phali,  brought  to  a  good  possibility  of  completing  a  thinf 
that  witoaoever  shall  hear,  his  ears  shall  tiogle,  '  in 
abomination  of  desolation  standing  where  it  ought  not,' 
'  in  Bacris,'  in  holy  persons,  and  places,  and  ofBct^s,  it  it 
too  probable  that  this  is  the  preparatory  for  the  Anti- 
christ,  and  grand  apostasy. 

"  For  if  Aotichrist  shall  esalt  himseir  above  all  that  il 
called  God,  and  in  Scripture  none  but  kings  and  priests 
are  such,  'dii  vocati,  dii  fucti,'  I  think  we  have  great 
reason  to  be  suspicions,  that  ho  that  dives^  both  of  their 
power,  (and  they  are,  if  the  king  be  Christian,  in  rery 
near  conjunction,)  does  the  work  of  Antichrist  for  him; 
especially  if  the  men  whom  it  most  concerns  wilt  but  call 
to  mind,  that  if  the  discipline  or  government  which  Christ 
bath  instituted  is  that  kingdom  by  irhich  Ue  governs  l^ 
Christendom,  (so  themselvea  have  taught  us,)  when  they 
(to  use  their  own  expressions)  throw  Christ  out  of  Hie 
kingdom  ;  and  then  either  they  leave  the  Chnrch  without 
a  head,  or  else  put  Antichrist  in  substitution. 

•'  We  all  wish  that  our  fears  in  this  and  all  things  else 
may  be  vain,  that  what  we  fesr  may  not  come  upon  us;  but 
yet  that  the  abolition  of  Episcopacy  is  the  forerunner,  and 
preparatory  to  the  great  Apostasy.  I  have  these  reasons  to 
show,  at  least,  the  probability.     First,  Ac.  *  *  * 

•'Sectioiif  a  and  3.  This  government  was  by  immediate 
Bubstitutiou  delegated  to  the  Apostles,  by  Christ  Himself, 
•  in  traditione  clovium,  in  spiratione  Spiritus.  in  missione 

in  Penlecosto  ' This  power  so  delegated,  was  not  to 

expire  with  their  persona  ;  for  when  the  great  Shepherd 
had  reduced  His  wandering  sheep  into  a  fold,  He  would 
not  leave  them  without  '  guides  to  govern'  them,  so  long 
as  the  wolf  might  possibly  prey  upon  them,  and  that  ia, 
till  the  last  separation  of  the  sheep  from  the  goats.  And 
this  Christ  intimates  in  that  promise,  ■  Ero  vobiscum 
(Apostolis)  usque  ad  cosummationem  scculi.'  '  Vobiscum  ;' 
not  with  your  persons,  for  they  died  long  ago  :  but 
'  robiscuia  ct  vcstri  similiWa,'  ^\V\i  &.igQi,tlea  to  the  end 
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of  the  world.  And,  therefore,  that  the  Apostolate  might 
be  successive  and  perpetual,  Christ  gave  them  a  power  of 
Ordination,  that  bj  imposing  hands  on  others,  they  might 
impart  that  power  which  they  received  from  Ghristl" 

In  August,  164*2,  when  Charles  I.  went  to  Oxford, 
Taylor  was  called  upon  to  attend  him  in  his  capacity  of 
chaplain,  and  was  there  honoured  with  a  doctor's  degree; 
but  in  the  same  year,  his  living  of  Uppingham  was 
sequestered  by  the  parliament.  It  is  probahle  that  he 
retired  into  Wales,  either  in  the  summer  of  1645,  or  the 
spring  of  the  following  year. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  he  contracted  his  second 
marriage.  His  second  wife  was  a  Mrs.  Joanna  Bridges, 
who  was  possessed  of  a  competent  estate  at  Mandinam, 
in  the  parish  of  Llanguedor,  and  county  of  Carmarthen. 
Her  mother's  family  is  unknown ;  but  she  was 
generally  believed  to  be  a  natural  daughter  of  Charles 
the  First,  when  Prince  of  Wales,  and  under  the  gui- 
dance of  the  dissipated  and  licentious  Buckingham. 
That  the  martyr's  habits  ,of  life,  at  that  time,  were 
extremely  different  from  those  which  enabled  him,  after 
a  twenty  years'  marriage,  to  exult,  while  approaching 
the  scaffold,  that,  during  all  that  time,  he  had  never, 
even  in  thought,  swerved  from  the  fidelity  which  he 
owed  to  his  beloved  Henrietta  Maria,  there  is  abun- 
dant, reason  to  believe;  nor  are  the  facts,  by  any  means, 
incompatible. 

When  the  Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster  pub- 
lished their  Directory,  which  abolished  the  usual  forms 
of  prayer,  Taylor  published  A  Discourse  concerning 
Prayer  Extempore,  or  by  Pretence  of  the  Spirit,  in 
Justification  of  authorised  and  set  Forms  of  Liturgie. 
This  was  printed  in  1646.  It  had  been  preceded, 
probably  about  1644,  by  An  Apology  for  authorised  and 
set  Forms  of  Liturgy  against  the  Pretence  of  the  Spirit. 
While  in  Wales,  he  was  obliged  to  maiiilaiii\i\XDL^^l  ^sA 
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Ui  familj  by  keeping  school  at  Newton,  in  CaniuT- 
tfaenshire,  wLere  he  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Nichobao, 
•fterwards  Bishop  of  Glouceetar,  and  Mr.  Wy&t,  of  St 
Joho's  Collpge.  Oxford,  afterwards  prebendary  of  Lincoln) 
and  thev  joiatl;  prodac4^,  in  1647,  a  New  and  Eafiie 
Institution  of  Grammu-,  LoadoD.  r^mo.  Taylor  found 
also  a  gennrous  patron  in  Ricliard  Vangban.  Eari  of 
Carbery,  nho  resided  at  Golden  Grove,  the  seal  of  bii 
mncestors,  in  the  parish  of  Llanfihangol  Aberbythick, 
near  Llandillo  Fawr,  in  Cannarthenshire.  Into  this 
hospitable  family  he  was  received  as  chaplain.  Th« 
first  fruit  of  the  learned  quiet  be  now  enjoyed  was  hit 
Liberty  of  Prophesying,  1647,  4to,  written  in  behalf 
of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  who  were  no* 
generally  excluded  from  their  benefices,  and  forbidden 
to  minister  according  to  her  Liturgj. 

The  next  work  was  one  of  greater  bulk,  and  far  mote 
extensive  popularity,  (the  first,  perhaps,  of  his  writing* 
which  was  speedily  and  widely  popular,)  The  Life  of 
Christ ;  or,  the  great  Exemplar. 

Of  the  three  parts  into  which  this  splendid  work  ii 
divided,  each  has  a  separate  dedication ;  un  engine  of 
harmless  flattery,  which  Taylor  was  too  grateful,  or  too 
poor,  to  omit  any  fair  opportunity  of  employing.  The 
first  is  inscribed  to  his  friend.  Lord  Hatlon,  and  the 
second  to  Mary,  Countess  of  Northampton ;  whose  hus- 
band, Spencer  Compton,  Earl  of  Northampton,  had, 
as  it  appears  from  some  of  Taylor's  expressions,  been 
engaged,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  (which  took  place 
in  the  battle  at  Hopton  Heath,  on  the  rojal  side,)  in  a 
work  of  a  similar  character.  The  third,  in  the  first 
edition,  was  dedicated  to  Frances  Lady  Carbety :  and 
after  her  death,  another  dedication  was  added,  in  the 
third  edition,  to  her  successor,  the  Lsdy  Alice  Egerton. 

This  work  is  still  read  with  profit  and  delight  by  the 
student  of  divinity,  and  as  a  specimen  of  that  union 
of  loamed  orthodoxy  with  a  devotional  spirit  by  which  it 
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i^  clistixigiiished,  We  {nraHBent  tbe  reader  with  the  fbDowing 
ijotice  of  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism.    "  In  Baptism  we  aro 
bom  again ;  and  this  infants  need  in  the  present  circnm- 
stances,  and  for  the  same  great  reason  that  men  of  ago 
itiid  reason  do.    For  our  natural  birth  is  either  of  itself 
insufficient,  or  is  made  so  by  the  fall  of  Adam,  and  the 
consequent  evils,  that  nature  alone,  or  our  first  birth, 
cannot  bring  us  to  heaven,  which  is  a  supernatural  end, 
that  is,  an  end  above  all  the  power  of  our  nature  as  now 
it  is.     So  that  if  nature  cannot  bring  us  to  heaven,  grace 
must,  ot  we  can  never  get  thither ;  if  the  first  birth  can- 
not, a  second   must:    but  the  second  birth  spoken  of 
in   Scripture  is  baptism ;    *  a  man  must  be  bom  of 
water  and  the  Spirit.'    And  therefore  baptism  is  XavM¥ 
iraXtyy€ymtCai,  *  the  laver  of  a  new  birth.'    Either  then 
infants  cannot  go  to  heaven  any  way  that  we  know  of,  or 
they  must  be  baptized.     To  say  they  are  left  to  God, 
is  an  excuse,  and  no  answer  ;  for  when  God  hath  opened 
the  door,  and  calls  that  the  *  entrance  into  heaven,*  we  do 
not  leave  them  to  God,  when  we  will  not  carry  them  to 
Him  in  the  way  which  He  hath  described,  and  at  the 
door  which  Himself  hath  opened  :  we  leave  them  indeed, 
but  it  is  but  helpless  and  destitute :  and  though  God  is 
better  than  man,  yet  that  is  no  warrant  to  us ;   what  it 
will  be  to  the  children,  that  we  cannot  warrant  or  conjec- 
ture.    And  if  it  be  objected,  that  to  the  new  birth  are 
required  dispositions  of  our  own,  which  are  to  be  wrought 
by  and  in  them  that  have  the  use  of  reason  ;  besides  that, 
this  is  wholly  against  the  analogy  of  a  new  birth,  in  which 
the  person  to  be  bom,  is  wholly  a  passive,  and  hath  put 
into  him  the  principle  that  in  time  will  produce  its  pro- 
per actions ;  it  is  certain  that  they  that  can  receive  the 
new  birth,  are  capable  of  it.     The  effect  of  it  is  a  pos- 
sibility of  being  saved,  and  arriving  to  a  supernatural 
felicity.     If  infants  can  receive  this  effect,  then  also  the 
new  birth,  without  which  they  cannot  receive  the  effect. 
And  if  they  can  receive  salvation,  the  efiecX  ol  \\i<^  ^^'^ 
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birth,  what  binders  iheia  bat  tlicy  may  receive  that,  ILU 

is  in  order  to  that  effect,  and  ordaiaed  only  for  it.  and 
which  is  nothing  of  itself,  but  in  its  institution  and  nU- 
tion,  and  (vhich  may  be  receiv^ed  by  the  same  capacity,  in 
which  one  may  b«  created,  that  is.  a  passiritj,  or  i 
capacity  obediential  ? 

Fourthly:  concerning  panion  of  sins,  which  is  one 
great  effect  of  baptism,  it  is  cenain  that  infants  have  not 
that  benefit,  which  men  of  sin  and  age  may  receive.  He 
that  hath  a  sickly  stomach,  drinks  nine,  and  it  not  only 
refreshes  his  spirits,  but  cures  his  slomach  :  he  ibM 
drinks  wine,  and  bath  not  that  disease,  receives  good  bj 
his  wine,  though  it  does  not  nainisler  lo  so  many  needs : 
it  refreshes  though  it  does  not  cure  him  :  and  when  oil  is 
poured  upon  a  man's  head,  it  does  not  always  Leal  a 
wound,  but  sometimes  makes  bim  a  cheerful  countenance, 
sometimes  it  consigns  bim  to  be  a  king,  or  a  priest  So 
it  is  in  baptism :  it  does  Dot  heal  the  wounds  of  actnil 
sins,  because  they  have  not  commiled  them;  bntittsk«a 
off  the  evil  of  original  sin :  whatsoever  is  imputed  to  iu 
by  Adam's  prevarication,  ia  washed  off  by  the  death  of 
the  secoad  Adam,  into  which  we  are  baptized." 

In  October,  16J0,  he  lost  his  valuable  patroness  the 
Countess  of  Corbery,  and  delivered  a  funeral  sermon  od 
that  occasion,  which  was  published  the  same  year. 
Previous  to  the  death  of  the  countess,  he  bad  been 
occupied  in  writing  his  Rule  and  Exercises  uf  Holy 
Dying,  and  several  sermons  preached  by  him  at  Golden 
Grove.  These,  with  the  addition  of  the  funeral  sermon 
lately  delivered,  and  a  Discourse  of  the  Divine  Insti- 
tution, Necessity,  and  Sacredness  of  the  Office  Minis- 
terial, he  published  in  1051.  In  1653,  be  published 
A  Short  Catechism  composed  for  the  use  of  the  school 
in  South  Wales,  which  be  afterwards  reprinted  under 
the  head  '  Credenda,'  in  his  Golden  Grove,  and  again,  in 
1655,  considerably  enlarged.  In  the  same  year  he 
publiebgd  a  Discourse  on  Qs^^Aaox,  S.xa  'Va&\\lixtiQQ,  and 
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Efficacy  upon  all  Believers  ;  which  was  followed  in  1053 
by  another  collection  of  Twenty-five  SermonH.  These 
Sermons,  with  ten  olliera,  preached  after  the  Restoration, 
were  republished  in  fot.  In  1654.  he  published  The 
Real  Presence  and  Spiritual  of  Christ  in  the  blessed 
Sacrament,  proved  against  the  doctrine  of  Trarsub- 
Btantiation.  This  was  followed  in  the  next  year  by  his 
Unum  Necessarium,  or  the  Doctrine  and  Praclice  of 
Repentance.  In  this  work  he  had,  as  ila  title  implies, 
expressed  himself  concerning  the  nature  of  original  sin, 
and  the  extent  of  man's  corruption,  in  a  manner,  if  not 
unprecedented  and  unwarrantable,  at  least  at  variance 
with  the  opinion  of  Christians  in  general,  and  more 
particularly  of  the  Protestant  Churches  ;  and  hu  appears 
to  have  felt,  and  not  without  reason,  considerable  anxiety 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  his  work  would  be  received 
by  them.  From  the  Calviniata  he  neither  expected  nor 
wished  for  approbation;  but,  in  order  to  conciliate  the 
favour  or  soften  the  opposition  of  the  members  of  hie 
own  communion,  a  single  dedication  did  not  appear 
sufficient.  Beside  an  epistle  to  Lord  Carbery,  he  has 
introduced  his  treatise  with  a  preface  inscribed  to  the 
Bishops  of  Salisbury  and  Eochester,  and  the  rest  of 
the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  which  he 
Btrertuousty,  though  with  many  expressions  of  humility 
and  Bubmisaion  to  hia  spiritual  superiors,  exculpates 
bimself  from  the  charge  of  heresy,  or  of  holding  lan- 
guage inconsistent  with  the  liturgy  and  articles  of 
religion. 

This  apology  was  not  however  thought  sufficient,  and 
considerable  alarm  was  excited  among  the  orthodox 
clergy,  not  only  by  the  supposed  danger  of  the  doctrine 
thus  advanced,  but  by  the  scandal  to  which  their  per- 
secuted Church  would  be  exposed,  if  the  charge  of 
PelagianiBm,  bo  often  brought  against  it,  should  re- 
ceive support  from  the  writings  of  one  of  its  most 
distinguished  champions,     Warner  addreBsei  Vim.  \ti  v 
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flAata  latter  of  expoeOtlatioo  lad  ugoment,  at  ishu^ 
*B  DOW  koMT  nodiing  exoefit  ttnongli  ihe  answer.  Tif 
yaamUa  Saiid«noB.  too.  (wbo,  liioogh  honoured  u4 
Morted  hj  the  ruling  p^itf,  had  teJinqiitahed,  for  a% 
■iMKC  sake,  the  chtir  of  R^ua  prafesaor  of  divtnilj 
ia  Oslord,!  tboogh  be  had  b;  this  lime  abandotwd  ibt 
high  Calnnistic  inlerprEtatioa  of  the  artic]e»  Hfaicb  in 
his  earlier  life  he  had  defcc  b  said  to  have  deplored, 
with  madi  warmth,  and  ere^       h  leara.  this  dcpanun 

bom  ihe  eaatioua  and  S«riptt deciaton  of  the  Chureb 

of  England  ;  and  to  have  bewuled  the  uu«*ij  uf  tlia 
times,  which  di<l  not  admit  of  suppressing,  bj  authoiii;, 
•0  perilous  and  unaeasonablo  noTeltiee. 

Aboat  this  time  be  was  in  conSoement  in  Cfaopaiaw 
Caatle,  on  raspicion  of  having  been  eoDcemed  in 
the  insumectioD  of  the  rojalists  at  Salisbur;.  In 
the  beginning  of  1C57,  he  went  to  Londoti.  where  b« 
officiated  to  a  private  coagr^atioa  of  mjaliUa.  In  10OT, 
he  collected  several  of  his  smaller  pieces,  with  collateral 
improvements,  into  a  folio  volume,  and  published  then 
under  the  title  of  A  Collection  of  Polemical  and  Horal 
Discourses ;  adding  two  hitherto  unpublished,  a  Dit> 
course  on  Friendship,  and  Two  Letters  to  Persons 
changed  in  their  Keligion.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
induced  bj  Lord  Conwaj  to  take  up  his  residence  at 
Portmore,  the  mansion  of  that  noblemsn  io  the  countj 
of  Antrim.  Here  he  wrot«  his  Ductor  Dubitanttutn, 
or  the  Kule  of  Conscience  in  alt  her  general  measures; 
serving  aa  a  great  instrument  for  the  detenninatios  ^ 
Cases  of  Conscience,  1860,  fol.  This  was  dedicated  to 
Charles  II. 

In  the  spring  of  IGOO,  he  went  to  London,  where  he 
subscribed  the  declaration  of  tbe  nobility  and  gentry  that 
adhered  to  the  late  king  in  and  about  that  ci^ ;  and 
when  tbe  vacant  sees  were  filled  up,  Bishop  Lesley  was 
promoted  to  that  of  Meath,  and  Taylor  succeeded  him  in 
tbM  of  Down  and  Counoi.    &«  >«aa  «iaa  made  one  of 
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the  Iridi  pofy  ciarilbil.  BeibiiB  he  Mk  London  he  pob- 
Hdiad  his  book  ott  tho  Saenuknent,  enddfld.Tbe  Worthy 
Cammimfawnti  Ao.  On  his  letcum  to  IielaiiA  he  wae 
ehoeen  irloMhanodlor  of  the  UniviTBity  of  Dublin.  On 
opening  the  piriiament  in  Maj,  IMl,  he  preached  befcse 
the  membeiv  of  both  hooaee  at  Str  Patrick's  Gatbedial, 
and  his  sermon  was  printed  at  London,  in  4to.  The 
same  year,  on  the  tnmdation  of  Dr.  Robert  Lesley  to  the 
see  of  Saphoe»  the  king,  by  grant  of  June  ^1,  committed 
to  the  Bishop  of  Down  and  Gk>nnor  the  administration 
of  the  sse  of  Dromon ;  which  he  held  during  the  xb- 
msmderof  his  life.  Finding  the  choir  of  the  Cathedral 
of  Dromoie  in  ndns,  he  undertook  to  rebuild  it  In  the 
same  year  he  held  a  visitation  at  Lisnegarry ;  at  whidi 
he  ismed  Rules  and  Advices  to  the  Clergy  of  his 
diocese  Ibr  their  deportment  in  their  personal  and  public 
capacities. 

In  1663,  he  published  Three  Sermons  which  he  had 
preached  in  the  Cathedral  of  Christ  Church,  Dublin; 
£leven  Sermons,  preached  since  the  Kestoration ;  and  a 
Discourse  on  Confirmation.  In  July,  1663,  he  preached 
the  funeral  sermon  of  Dr.  John  Bramhall,  Archbishop  of 
Armagh.  In  the  same  year,  at  the  request  of  the  Bishops 
of  Ireland,  he  published  A  Dissuasive  from  Popery, 
addressed  to  the  people  of  Ireland.  A  second  part  was 
published  after  his  death.  He  bad  also  begun  a  Dis- 
course on  the  Beatitudes,  when  he  was  attacked  by  a 
lever,  which  carried  him  ofif  in  ten  days,  at  Lisburn, 
August  13,  1667,  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  Ho 
was  interred  in  the  choir  of  the  Cathedral  of  Dremore. 

His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  his  friend  Dr. 
Rust,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  see  of  Dromore,  the 
conclusion  of  whose  Sermon  we  may  be  permitted  to 
quote.  "  This  groat  prelate  had  the  good  humour 
of  a  gentleman,  the  eloquence  of  an  orator,  the  fancy 
of  a  poet,  the  acuteness  of  a  school-man,  the  profound- 
ness of  B  philosopher,  the  wisdom  of  a  co\xuafi3Afiit>  >^ 
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pietf  of  m  Mint;  ht  htd 

lomiiQg  wimiffi  mKt  SB  wuioni^y 

goUi'gp  of  vntmn:  um* 

been  pandled  cod  MMqg  hh  poor  okqV  A*^  holii 

bduDd  him.  it  mnU,  paikifi^  1mm  mods  ono  of  Ai 

boot  diocMRg  in  tlio  vond**' 

The  mkkM  of  Biobop  Toflor  on  too  mony  to  oomm 
nteheie.  Thoy  wom  ooyocted  and  pnMiiWoJ  in  Mom 
folamoo,  8m,  in  18S8,  viA  a  Lifc  of  tin  Anifaof;  \f 
Biohf^Hdier.  Then io«i edition novpoooiqgtlttMi^ 
the  pieH  of  the  Univonitj  of  Qdbid,  under  tin  oopM 
naaaa  of  the  Ber.  Mr.  Eden,  the  loomed  neor  of  iW 
iMd,  in  YoikshinH  lote  IbDov  of  Onel  OoDo^bu— Alt 
Htbtr.    Bammf, 
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Where  this  holy  mortjr  was  bom  or  in  what  year  ii 
nnknown.  It  has  been  snppoeed  that  he  wao  a  Yock- 
shireman.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge  and  become 
the  Head  of  Border  Hostle,  near  to  Cains  College.  Hen 
he  commenced  doctor  of  Laws.  He  was  presented  by 
Archbishop  Cranmer,  to  the  Rectory  of  Hadley,  in 
Suffolk.  The  times  were  corrupt  and  it  is  mentionsd 
to  his  credit  that  at  his  first  entering  into  his  benefice, 
he  did  not  as  the  common  sort  of  beneficed  men  do,  let  out 
his  benefice  to  a  farmer,  that  should  gather  up  the  prefits. 
and  set  in  an  ignorant  unlearned  priest  to  serve  the 
Cure,  and  so  they  may  hafe  the  fleece,  little  or  nothing 
care  for  feeding  the  flock.  But  contrarily  he  forsook 
the  Archbishop  of  Conterbuiy,  Thomas  Cranmer,  widi 
whom,  he  before  was  in  household,  and  made  hti 
personal  abode  and  dwelling  at  Hadley  among  the 
people  committed  to  his  charge.  Where  he  was  a  good 
iliepherd»  abiding  and  dwe\\\n%  vai^m%\3^  ^&»«^x^Te 
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himself  wholly  to  the  studj  of  Holy  Scriptures,  most 
faithfully  cndearauring  himself  to  fulfil  that  charge, 
which  the  Lord  gave  unto  Peter,  sajdDg ;  Peter  lovest 
thou  me  ?  Feed  my  lambs :  Feed  my  sheep  :  feed  my 
sheep.  This  love  of  Christ  bo  wrought  in  hici,  that 
no  Sunday  nor  holyJay  passed,  nor  other  time  when 
he  might  get  the  people  together,  hut  he  preached 
to  them  the  Word  of  God,  the  doctrine  of  their 
salvation. 

In  1553,  the  Papists  being  again  dominant  in  the 
Church,  be  was  summoned  to  appear  in  London  before 
Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  lord  high-chancellor, 
having  resisted  the  performance  of  the  Popish  mass  at 
Hadley.  It  is  said  that  Gardiner  was  stimulated  in 
this  instance  by  feehngs  of  avarice  aa  well  aa  of  bigotry, 
as  he  desired  to  obtain  possession  of  the  Taylor  estate 
at  Frampton,  which  would  revert,  on  Dr.  Taylor's 
eondemnation,  to  the  crown.  He  defended  bis  cause 
with  firmness,  and  was  committed  to  the  King's  Bench 
prison,  where  be  remained  till  the  S3nd  of  January, 
1555,  vhen  he  was  sentenced  to  be  burnt.  The  execution 
took  place  on  the  6th  of  February,  1BS5,  on  Aldham 
Common,  near  Hadley.  There  is  nothing,  says  Bishop 
Bebet,  more  beautiful  in  the  whole  beautiful  Book  of 
Ifartyn,  than  the  account,  which  Fox  has  given  of 
Rowland  Taylor,  whether  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty 
as  a  parish  priest,  or  in  the  more  arduous  moments 
when  lie  was  called  on  to  bear  his  cross  in  the  cause 
«<  religion.  His  warmth  of  heart,  fais  simplicity  of 
manners,  the  total  absence  of  the  false  stimulants  of 
enthusiasm  or  pride,  and  the  abundant  overflow  of  better 
and  holier  feelings,  are  delineated  no  less  than  his 
courage  in  death,  and  the  buoyant  cheerfulness,  with 
which  he  encountered  it,  with  a  spirit  only  inferior  to 
the  eloquence  and  dignity  of  the  Phiedon,  Something 
indeed,  must  be  allowed  for  the  manners  of  the  a^, 
hefore  we  caa  be  reconciled  to  the  eoUB«  y\^<3ttt  <A  \^ 
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pleasantly,  his  joeoae  menaoo  to  Bimnar,  sad  Ui  jaiii 
with  the  sheriff  on  his  own  atalnn  and  ftotpnliaiqy. 
Bat  nothing  can  be  more  deUghtftdlj  toM.  than  liis 
refiisal  to  flj  from  the  l<HEd«haiieellor^  cOoen;  Vm 
dignified,  yet  modest  detenninatioa  to  awaife  de«di  m 
the  discharge  of  his  duty;  and  his  aSectiaoato  aai 
coforageoas  parting  with  his  wile  and  ddldmn.  His 
recollection,  when  led  to  the  stake,  of  **  tiie  blind  asai 
and  woman,*'  his  pensioners,  is  of  the  same  4ftfig<ilM 
character,;  nor  has  Plato,  any  thing  mora  tancUig 
than  the  lamentation  of  his  parishionars  oiver  hia  d» 
honoured  head,  and  long  white  beard,  and  hia  on 
meek  rebuke  to  the  wretoh  who  drew  blood  firom  that 
Tenerable  ooontenance. — FidUr.    Fern,    H^ber, 
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Tatlok  John,  a  dissenting  minister,  was  bom  in  1604,  it 
or  near  Lancaster.  He  rcoeired  his  education  at  White* 
haven  under  Dr.  Dixon  and  other  teachers,  and  in  1715, 
was  nominated  bj  one  of  the  Disney  family  to  the  Chapd 
of  Kirkstcad,  in  Lincolnshire,  a  cure  exempt  from  all 
episcopal  jurisdiction,  and  which,  from  the  latter  end  of 
the  preceding  century,  had  been  occupied  by  dissenting 
ministers.  Here  he  kept  a  school,  and  after  eighteen 
years  removed  to  a  dissenting  meeting  house,  in  Norwich, 
and  obtained  a  doctor  s  degree  in  Scotland.  After  offici- 
ating some  years  to  a  congregation  at  Norwich,  he  went 
to  Warrington  as  tutor  in  the  academy.  He  died  there 
in  1761.  His  works  are — 1.  The  Scripture  Doctrine  of 
Original  Sin.  2.  A  Paraphrase  on  the  llomans.  3.  The 
Scripture  Doctrine  of  Atonement.  4.  An  Hebrew  and 
Englisli  Concordance,  H  vols,  folio.  3.  A  Sketeh  of 
Moral  Pbiloaophy. — Gen,  Bio9«  DicU 
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mar  School  at  Nonvirb,  uud  f)rucoci:icd  thence  to 
Corpus  Cbriati  Collage,  Cambriiigc,  wliero  he  gradu- 
ated in  1050—7.  Hia  father  bad  been  a  suffRrer 
under  the  robollJon  for  his  loyalty  to  the  king  and  his 
faithfulness  to  the  Church,  and  the  Bon  was  not  willing, 
therefore,  lo  become  a  preaclier  nnder  the  Independents, 
when  that  sect  being  in  the  ascendant  tolerated  no  reli- 
gion but  their  own.  He  therefore  puraued  the  medical 
profesBion.  But  on  the  prospect  of  the  Iteformation  he 
betook  himself  to  the  study  of  divinity,  and  was  ordained 
pri-vately  at  Richmond,  in  Surrey,  by  Dr.  Dtip[)B,  Bishop 
of  Balitbury.  He  became  fellow  of' his  College  in  1669, 
and  held  the  cure  of  St.  Andrew  the  Great,  in  Cambridge. 
Here  he  remained  foithfully  doing  his  duty,  when  the 
Plegae  broke  out,  and  all  who  had  no  claim  of  duty  upon 
them  quitted  the  University.  So  faithliilly  did  he  dis- 
ebarge  hia  duty,  that  before  he  quitted  that  cure  his 
jMiiahonerv  voted  him  a  piece  of  piste, — a  compliment 
loBB  common  at  that  time  than  at  present.  In  1667, 
be  obtftined  a  Hectory  in  Huntingdonshire  from  the 
Bsrl  of  Hanchester,  who  made  him  hia  chaplain. 
He  first  appeared  as  an  author  in  1670,  in  a  work 
entitled,  "  The  Creed  of  Mr.  Hobbes  examined,  in  a 
feigned  Conference  between  him  tmd  a  Student  in  Divi- 
nilj."  In  1674,  he  was  chosen  principal  minister  to  the 
cbnrch  of  St.  Peter's  Mancroft,  Norwich:  and  in  1678,  he 
pnhlisheda  "  Discourse  of  Idolatry ;"  and  in  the  following 
year,  "  Bsceniana,"  or  some  pieces  of  the  great  Lord 
Yeniltm.  with  a  general  account  of  his  writings.  Being 
one  of  the  royal  chaplains  in  1680,  he  took  the  degree  of 
D.D.,  and  vaa  presented  by  the  Kiof^  te  t\k&  -t«»x%^ 
of  St.  M^tiB's-m-tbB-QeJia,  Londoii.  tks^na!i.'<9cu&.  «i& 
1^3 
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the  court  were  in  the  limits  of  Mb  eedadastioil  jiniife 
tion,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  engsge  in  tlw  fawnst 
nnk  against  Popeiy,  the  great  digeet  of  afypvahsosioB 
during  that  and  the  subsequent  raign;  andheimtosamid 
woriu  in  controfeisy  with  the  adfoeaftes  inr  the  Gbndi 
of  Rome,  not  omitting  the  Deftnee  of  Ortfaodosj  •gansk 
Sodnianism.  At  the  same  time  he  did  honoar  to  his 
station  by  his  liberal  benefiutions  to  the  poor,  and  \if 
beginning  the  endowment  of  a  charitj-sdhool  and  pnUis 
library,  which  he  afterwards  completed.  He  was  ssledai 
to  prepare  the  Ouke  of  Monmouth  for  enoation,  and  as 
conducted  himself  as  to  win  the  respect  of  the  Trait» 
monaroh  James  II.,  at  the  lerj  time  that  he  exerted  him- 
self most  manfolly  against  that  monaroh's  religion.  He 
appears,  in  truth,  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  t0ei;  and 
though  not  a  great  divine  or  a  learned  man,  he  was 
generous  and  munificent,  and  conducted  himself  respect- 
ably in  every  station.  As  a  politician,  he  was  not  only  a 
Whig,  but  a  person  ready  to  back  the  Whig  party  in  all 
their  measures.  This  circumstance  added  to  the  medioc- 
rity of  his  talents,  and  his  latitudinarian  notions  in 
Church  matters,  marked  him  out  for  preferment  in  the 
reign  of  William  III.  He  was  made  Archdeacon  of  Lon- 
don, and  was  one  of  the  commissioners  for  altering  the 
Liturgy,  a  design  which  happily  failed  and  of  which  an 
account  will  be  given  in  the  Life  of  Tillotson. 

The  commission,  which  consisted  of  twenty  persons, 
was  appointed  to  prepare  matters  for  the  convocation. 
Tenison*s  province  was  to  collect  the  words  and  e.xpres- 
sions  excepted  against  throughout  the  Liturgy,  and  to 
propose  othere  more  clear  and  plain  in  their  room,  and 
less  liable  to  objections.  The  original  Papers  of  all  the 
alterations  proposed  by  the  Commissionere,  rested  in  his 
hands ;  and  he  was  always  cautious  in  trusting  them  out 
of  his  own  keeping,  alleging,  that  if  they  came  to  be 
public,  they  would  give  no  satisfaction  on  either  side,  but 
be  nUber  a  handle  for  muiunX  i%^tQQ£)[i^^«  %&  ^\)a  ^da 


t' .}. ':»r4i  ^r 


npililu|ibtilil  duir  tjjgtfimi  fttAiifitg  'ffmti-Mf  wwa^xdSi 
t*Q»iiw  illiiwriilanHjtiiay  ibtir  ii0iia»!iiicttAyr4Mii»i( 
tiioaa  waoiMioiii  imce  (oa  litd%  or,  however^rMit:  yii 
piiigMd^iiiHitlH!.  ti^li^  tJBjgiiwil  4iMk  oaM  «Aenvaidft 
into  tfteluHMbof  Dr.  OilMMNft«.Iirt»iB»iMg|^tC  Loidrau^:^^ 
?iliii.ltil|»liiiaHM  etriBi<taltti'BttfaoyqtIfl«ebhi>  He 
■alu  iwaifctefciM  ■%nii<te  AiriAinhiift^  ^  DoUis*  fall 

ilHlnK^rfMUl;^  te^'itriDiMk^  gii|>icliff»  pnirit 

<fciiililMfcj  filtiwflh  Aji  ganff  iV^Mii>t  ^^^f  wrrotniifrlff 
lliiitiiiiii  iwnd  ?iif  te  dMBcidtMi  sotgmii  flmt  Ite  mtir 

]ii||||pltt»iae»rflt  f\mMmwfi  in  flMli  One  cf  U* 
fiM  iiiies  «0  iarolfbisfaop  was  to  attend  Queen  Maxy,  wiio 
died  of  tbe  small  pox,  and  to  preach  her  funeral  sermon. 
For  this  sermon  he  was  called  to  task  by  good  Bishop 
Ken,  who  reproached  him  for  not  exhorting  the  Queen  to 
repentance  on  the  ground  of  her  undutiful  conduct  to  her 
father. 

One  of  the  first  steps  taken  by  the  archbishop  was 
to  suggest  to  the  king  the  necessity  of  preserving  and 
restoring  the  discipline  of  the  Church,  and  he  prevailed 
upon  his  majesty  to  issue  certain  ii^unctions  to  be  by 
him  communicated  to  the  bishops  and  the  rest  of  the 
clergy.    The  injunctions  commenced  thus : — 

«<  Most  Reverend  Father  in  God,  our  right  truly  and 
right  entirely  beloved  counsellor,  and  most  reverend 
father  in  God,  we  greet  you  well.  We  being  veiy 
sensible,  that  nothing  can  more  effectually  conduce  to 
the  honour  and  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  support  of 
the  Protestant  religion,  than  the  protecting  and  main- 
taining of  the  Church  of  England,  as  it  is  by  law 
established,  which  we  are  resolved  to  do  to  the  utmost 
of  our  power,  have  therefore,  upon  mature  deliberatioik 
with  jou  and  other  our  bishops,  by  ^itae  oi  wsx  tn^ 
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rapreme  tothoritj,  thought  ftt^  nidi  Ab  adfiot  of  am 
privy  ooonoilt  to  oidain  and  pnUuh  die  iaikwMig  » 
junctions: 

•«  I.  That  the  34th  and  85th  Oaaon  *>~*^^«"«s«g  (Mi- 
nation,  be  Btrietly  obaermL 

•'  IL  That  every  penon  to  bo  admitted  to  Hol^ 
Olden,  do  signify  his  name  and  tiho  plaee  of  his  abada 
to  the  bishop  fourteen  days  befoie  he  ia  oidsined,  to  thi 
end  that  inqniiy  may  be  made  into  hia  life  and  eomw* 
sation.  And  that  he  appear  at  the  fiirtheat  on  Thond^ 
in  Ember-week,  that  so  such,  who  upon  examination - 
shall  be  found  fit,  may  hare  time  to  piepan  themashm 
by  fasting  and  prayer,  before  the  day  of  oidinatioii. 

"  IIL  That  every  bishop  shall  be  well  aatiafied,  tkt 
all  persons  that  are  to  be  ordained  have  a  real  title  wilfc 
a  sufficient  maintenance,  according  to  the  S8rd  canon ;  in 
which  matter  we  require  the  bishops  to  use  an  especial  cars. 

Then  follow  some  injunctions  relative  to  non-residents, 
and  curates,  and  the  document  continues : — 

"  XI.  That  the  bishops  do  use  their  utmost  endea- 
vours to  oblige  their  clergy  to  have  public  prayers  ia 
the  church,  not  only  on  Holjdays,  but  as  often  as  may 
be ;  and  to  celebrate  the  Holy  Sacrament  frequently. 

'*  XII.  That  the  bishops  shall  require  the  clergy  to 
use  their  utmost  endeavours,  that  the  Lord  s  Day  be 
religiously  observed,  that  they  set  a  good  example  to 
their  people,  and  exhort  them  frequently  to  their  dutj 
herein. 

'*  XIII.  That  the  bishops  remind  their  clergy  to  visit 
the  sick  frequently ;  and  require  them  to  perform  their 
duty  with  groat  care  and  diligence,  according  to  the  67th 
canon. 

**  XIV.  That  the  catechizing  be  duly  performed  ae- 
cording  to  the  00th  canon. 

"  XV.  That  the  bishops  be  careful  to  confirm,  noi 
only  in  their  triennial  visitations,  but  at  other  eon- 
renient  aeaaona. 


» 
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XVt.  Tbat  care  be  taken,  that  Ibe  arclideacons  make 
their  visitations  peraoQally  :  and  that  as  much  as  muy 
be  they  live  between  tbe  bounds  of  tbetr  Jurisdiction, 
and  do  their  duty  according  to  the  canons. 

"  XVn.  That  no  commutation  of  penance  shall  bo 
made,  but  by  the  express  order  and  directions  of  the 
bifihop  himself,  whit^b  shall  be  declared  in  open  court. 
And  that  the  commutation- money  shall  be  applied  only 
to  pious  and  cbaritablo  uses,  Articulijiro  CUro,  made  in 
the  year  1S84,  and  the  constitution  made  in  the  year 
1597." 

These  injunctions  \Tere  issued  in  1694.  and  wen 
followed  by  a  letter  from  tbe  archbishop  himself  to  his 
suffiri^ans,  in  1095,  in  which  among  other  things  he 
insiata  upon  the  clergy  in  tbeir  prayer  before  the  sermon, 
"  Keeping  to  tbe  effect  of  the  55  th  canon."  HcaW  "com- 
mends to  their  care  the  preaching  of  tbe  clergy  in  the 
afternoon,  upon  catechetical  heads,  both  tbat  the  peo- 
ple may  be  better  rooted  and  grounded  in  the  faitb, 
utd  also  kept, from  other  asBemblies."  He  concludes 
vith  desiring  that  "  when  any  person  comes  to  you  to 
be  ordained,  you  lay  it  upon  his  conscience,  to  ob 
serve  such  fasting  as  is  prescribed  upon  Ember-days, 
and  to  give  himself  in  most  serious  manner  to  medita- 
tioo  and  prayer.  After  some  competent  time  after  every 
oidination,  whether  tttlra  or  txlra  Tempora,  at  least 
between  Michaelmas  or  Christmas,  I  desire  you  to  send 
a  retuni  under  your  hand,  attested  by  the  archdeacon, 
and  such  other  clergymen  as  assisted  at  the  ordinaties, 
OMitaining  the  names  and  surnames  of  alt  the  persons 
then  ordained;  the  place  of  their  birth,  thoirage,  and 
college  where  they  were  educated,  with  the  degree  they 
have  taken  in  the  university,  the  title  upon  whioh  the; 
were  ordained,  and  upon  whose  letters  demissory,  if  tbey 
came  oat  of  another  diocese ;  and  to  subjoin  a  particulaT 
aocount  of  all  such  as  then  o^red  themselves  to  ordina- 
tioD,  and  were  refused ;  as  also  of  the  leaaotia  Va  -v^:^^ 


fmnsoMoat  «f  bis  iaji 

puiiaaest :   as  ako  ef  tbe  |i«»iat  stale  of  it. 

piLnicilAT  ft  TLMnner  as  j<ni  vefi  ctB ;  ihrnl  tnA 

mi  J  "r.^  Iai-i  lefor*  r.:m  in  orirr  to  the  suppljing  of 
-rLi:  is  -^iZiZiz.z.  ini  recdfVrD^  of  Tbii  i»  aznis^.  Xo* 
do-; >.*.!:.?  c:'  T.-.-ur  ivrisfcip's  v^arr  iri  real  :a  these  veightr 
m&tvr-.  I  r^b?  .-mmend  roa.  ani  &!!  jour  aifAirs  to  the 
hWzhiu'j  'jI  *j'A  A'micbtT.  mnl  r=ini;a 

Your  Terr  lorinff  fhcDd  and  I- rot  her, 

Teos.  Caxtaub. 


Th^;  reader  is  referred  to  the  lives  of  :>hrrltirk  and 
South  for  the  contr-'versj  originating  with  those  divines 
on  the  d'Klrine  of  the  Holv  Trinitv.  The  controTenr 
b(,'camr;  ho  vehement  that  Archbishop  Tenison  advised 
tho  issue  of  the  following  directions  in  the  king's  name: — 
*'  Most  Reverend,  and  Kisht  Reverend  Fathers  in 
God,  we  greet  jou  well.  Whereas  we  ore  given  to 
understand,  that  there  have  of  late  been  some  differ 
encoH  among  the  clergj  of  this  our  realm,  ahout  their 
ways  of  expressing  themselves  in  their  sermons  and 
writings,  concerning  the  doctrine  of  the  Blessed  Trinity, 
which  may  he  of  dangerous  con8e(]uence,  if  not  timely 
/livreiitod:  We  thctcCore,  oux.  ol  wit  v^^^^^^S  ^»xfe>aiid 
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Mat  te4he  rjmlKvrMiai'  (^thar^MM  «bi  vsitf^ <1ia 
Ohiuah,  losi&K  «tlt  ike  poii^  of  tibe  Chiteua  biU. 

IttTC  tlwu^  fit  to  Bend  y»ra  thM©  follwrinj!  liirSottooB, 
which  we  atraightly  charge  and  coramaiid  you  to  publish, 
and  to  see  that  thej  be   obserred  wiibin    jour  several 


■'  I.  That  DO  preacher  whatsoever,  in  his  sermon  or 
lecture,  do  presume  to  deliver  anj  other  doctrine  oon- 
eeraing  the  Blessed  Trinity,  than  what  is  contained  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  la  agreeable  to  the  three  creeds, 
and  the  Tbirty-nine  Articles  of  Religion. 

"  II.  That  in  the  exphcation  of  this  doctrine  they  care 
fullj  avoid  all  new  terras,  and  confine  themselves  to  such 
ways  of  explication,  as  have  been  comroosly  used  in  the 
Church. 

"  III.  That  care  he  taken  in  this  matter,  especially  to 
oheem  the  fifty-third  canon  of  this  Church,  which  for- 
bids pnblic  opposition  between  preachers ;  and  that  above 
all  things  they  abstain  from  bitter  invectives,  and  ecur- 
riloQB  language  against  all  persons  whatsoever. 

"  rV.  That  the  foregoing  directions  be  also  observed 
b;  those  who  write  any  thing  conceming  the  said 
doctrine. 

"  And  whereas  we  also  understand,  that  divers  pet- 
sons  who  are  not  of  the  clerg;.  have  of  late  presumed, 
not  only  to  talk  and  dispute  against  the  Christian  faith, 
conceming  the  doctrine  of  the  Blessed  Trinity,  but  also 
to  write  and  publish  books  and  pamphlets  against  the 
same,  and  industriously  spread  them  through  the  king- 
dom, contrary  to  our  known  laws  established  in  this 
nalm;  We  do  therefore  strictly  charge  and  command 
jrou.  together  with  all  other  means  suitable  to  your  holy 
profession,  to  make  use  of  your  authority  according  to 
law,  for  the  repressing  and  restraining  of  all  such 
exoitutant  practices.  And  for  your  aesiBtance  we  will 
give  charge  to  our  judges,  and  all  other  out  ^'^ 
officers,  to  do  their  duty  herein,  ia  exeoatAQ^  \^  ^ln(& 


FcfenoT,  liM.    la 
Bt  his  iUatr  s 


In  1999,  tke  AaMmhap 
UK  bubops  of  Ins  pfotiBOB^  ovl  it  is 
ing,  containing  mudy  the  i 
and  exhoftstions  ss  to  Acir 
■ft  a  period  of  great 

Tcnison,  foUovn^  tlio  oampls  of  XiliatBOB« 
King  William  not  to  call  a  eonmeation,  being  d 
adopt  those  arbitrair  principles  in  Chnich  matten  whoA 
he  rq>udiated  in  the  affairs  of  State.  Hence  arose  thil 
coDtroTersT,  for  an  account  of  which  the  reader  is  lefond 
to  the  Life  of  MUrhufy.  to  which  article  he  is  also  lefemi 
for  a  general  accoant  of  the  conTocations  over  wfaidi 
Henihfm  presided,  when  at  last  bv  public  opinion  be  vis 
compelled  to  yield,  and  convocation  was  conrened. 

In  1700,  the  archbishop  obtained  a  commission,  an- 
thoriziug  him,  with  the  Archbishop  of  York,  with  foar 
other  prelates,  Burnet,  of  Salisbury :  Lloyd,  of  Worcester; 
Patrick,  of  Ely ;  and  Moor,  of  Norwich ;  to  Tecommend 
to  his  majesty  proper  persons  for  all  ecclesiastical  prefer 
raents  in  his  gift  above  the  Tolue  of  £'20  in  the  king's 
books. 

Archbishop  Tenison,  a  man  of  generous  disposition  and 
good  intentions,  felt  deeply  the  want  of  influence  he 
possessed  in  the  Church,  aiid  the  suspicion  with  which 
he  was  regarded.  Forced  by  a  party  into  a  high  station 
above  his  abilities,  and  to  preside  over  a  Church  which 
ho  valued  rather  for  its  political  than  for  its  spiritual  posi- 
tion, he  could  hardly  have  expected  the  sujiport  of  true 
CAurcfamen ;  but  every  impw\.\«\  i^^^t  qI  \i\^\Kirs  "^vll 
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it  tire  party  spirit  of  hia  opponents  transported 
tbem  beyond  due  bounds,  and  that  be  deBer^ed  better  treat- 
ment than  he  received.  Besides  the  donations  already 
mentioned,  he  founded  a  churity  school  at  Lambeth 
for  the  education  of  twelve  poor  girls,  and  auothcr  at 
Croydon.  He  buiU,  in  1706,  the  epiicupnl  throne  in 
the  Church  of  Canterbury,  at  the  expense  of  Jiiii  Ss,  iid. 
In  1707,  he  gave  books  to  the  library  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  London,  to  the  value  of  J^'iDfi  17s.  In  1700, 
he  gave  seventy  guineas  to  the  poor  Palatines.  In  1710, 
he  gave  £30  towards  beautifying  the  parish  Chureh  of 
Cranbrook,  in  Kent.  In  1713,  he  presented  to  the 
Chnrch  of  Lambeth,  a  velvet  poll,  which  cost  him  £i6, 
and  ha  had  before  been  a.  great  encourager  of  Strype 
mwritlng  his  Life  of  Archbishop  Parker,  besides  bearing 
the  expense  of  the  plate  of  his  grace's  figure  prefised 
thereto.  To  these  must  be  added  his  benefactiona  to 
BsDst  College,  in  Cambridge,  to  the  amount  of  about 
£3000,  md  to  the  university  £50,  to  advance  printing 
thsFS,  besides  the  copy  of  Dr.  Spencer's  book,  "De 
Xiegibus  Hebreeorum." 

By  his  will  he  gave  to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel,  £1000  towards  the  settlement  of  two  Protes- 
tant bishi^,  one  on  the  continent,  the  other  on  one  of 
the  isles  in  North  America.  Theinterest  of  which  sum  was 
t«  be  given  in  the  meantime  to  such  disabled  miaaionariea 
of  the  province  of  Canterbury  as  have  discharged  their 
tnuts  faithfully.  To  the  governors  of  Queen  Aone'a 
beuD^  for  the  augmentation  of  five  small  livings  in 
Eent,  £1000.  To  the  corporation  for  the  relief  of  clergy- 
men's widows  and  children,  £600.  To  Bromley  College, 
fifty  guineas,  towards  repairing  the  house,  and  the  like 
sum  to  the  poor  widows  thereof.  To  the  French  Pro- 
testant lefugees,  £100.  To  tbe  parish  of  Lambeth,  a 
piece  ot  ground  for  a  burying  place,  whereon  his  schotd 
was  erected.  To  Archbishop  Whitgift's  Hospital  «t 
Croydon,  JilOO,  with  £4.00  to  the  schooV  &»ui&edk  ^mx« 


r  — -"giue,  maps,  and  n 

«ouse.  to  the  use  of  h\a  ^ 

relations,  and  servanfc  a    u 

had  many  chUdren,  £6o 
He  thus  deserved  the  Character  of  a 

crowned  Geonje  I.,  and  died  lT?4 

He  wrote :— The   P«^^     i.  f 
Discou«e  of  IdolX^'Tni  B  ""■•-  ' 
of  the  g«at  Lord  Ve^la™      T"^ 
Wa  writinas  — Afl  .     '""•  ^^h  a  < 

<Jniim7s  SEPTiiiros  Flohen,  t„» 
cording  to  Alhx.  in  the  Z  14^    ""fif 
.to  Christianity  about  185?l'i!:.*^:l«„ 
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floaridied  unte  Sevenis  and  AntanimiB  Oaraoilla,  and 
wrote  nameroas  works,  which,  as  they  are  generally 
imown,  I  think  it  unnecessary  to  particularize.  I  saw  at 
Gonoocdiai  in  Italy,  an  old  man  named  Paulus.  He  said 
that,  when  young,  he  had  met  at  Borne  with  an  aged 
amanuensis  of  the  blessed  Gyprian,  who  told  him  that 
Oypiian  nefer  passed  a  day  without  reading  some  portion 
of  Tertullian*s  works,  and  used  frequently  to  say,  Oim 
m$  My  mmUr.  meaning  Tertullian.  After  remaining  a 
presbyter  of  the  Ghurch  until  he  had  attained  the  middle 
age  of  life,  Tertullian  was  by  the  envy  and  contumelious 
treatment  of  the  Boman  clergy  driven  to  embrace  the 
opiBloDS  ef  Montanns,  which  he  has  mentioned  in  several 
of  bis  works  under  tb^  title  of  the  New  Prophecy ;  but 
1m  composed,  esprMsIy  against  the  Ghurdi,  the  Treatises 
de  Pudicitii,  de  Persecutione,  de  Jcguniis,  deMonogamiA, 
and  six  books  de  Ecstasi,  to  which  he  added  a  seventh 
against  Apollonius.  He  is  reported  to  have  lived  to  a 
very  advanced  age,  and  to  have  composed  many  other 
works  which  are  not  extant.** 

In  his  Tract  de  Prsescriptione  Hsereticorum,  Tertullian 
takes  a  rapid  survey  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the 
Church.  "  Christ,"  he  says,  **  during  his  residence  on 
earth,  declared  the  purposes  of  his  mission,  and  the  rule 
of  faith  and  practice,  either  publicly  to  the  people  or 
privately  to  the  disciples,  of  whom  he  attached  twelve 
more  immediately  to  his  person,  intending  they  should 
be  the  teachers  of  the  Gentiles.  One  of  them  betrayed 
him ;  but  the  remaining  eleven  he  commanded  to  go  and 
instruct  all  nations,  and  to  baptise  them  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  These  eleven, 
having  added  to  their  number  a  twelfth,  in  the  room  of 
him  wbo  had  been  cut  off,  and  having  received  the  pro- 
mised effusion  of  the  Holy*  Spirit,  by  which  they  were 
endowed  with  supernatural  powers,  first  preached  the 
Gospel  and  founded  Churches  in  Judea :  they  then  went 
Ibrth  to  the  Gentiles,  preaching  m  ^iVe  xassxdst  «sA 
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I  Jbundtng  Cliurohes  in  every  dly.  From  thew  Cliuidi* 
'Mheri  were  propag.aioJ  and  coalinue  lo  Ie  ^topa^tli' 
«t  tbc  present  dny.  which  are  all  reckoned  in  tlw  uvsAs 
W  ApoHtobc  Cliurehes.  Moreover  all  these  Gmt'~ 
O0n«titiile  one  Chiirdi ;  being  joined  tug«tbet  in 
unity  or  Tailh  and  in  the  bond  of  peace." 

He  bears  testimony  also  to  the  distinction  <A 
»niDiig  the  Clcrny.  Ono  of  his  charges  against  Ihf  H«*| 
tica  is,  that  tliey  neglected  this  distincljoti.  "Wiil 
tlutni,"  hti  says,  "one  ntun  is  a  Bishop  to-day. anMbeTtt'' 
TDorroiT  :  ho  who  is  to-day  a  Deaeon,  will  be  io-inorro«i' 
Beadier  ;  hn  who  is  a  Priest  today,  will  to  morro"  br  i| 
liRymnn."  In  the  Tracts  do  Boptismo  and  do  Fugl  in 
PersecuUone,  the  throe  orders  of  Bishops.  PricsU,  aH 
'^e8w>na  are  enumerated  together;  and  in  the  fotuiirrllft] 
BUperinr  autliorily  of  ihe  Bishop  is  espressly  (issertsd. 

The  episoopa)  oftice,  according  to  Tertnllian,  «u  if 
Apostolic  institution.  In  the  Tract  de  Preserip&M 
Hiereticonim,  he  throws  out  the  following  challenjih 
the  Heretics,  "  Let  them  shew,"  be  says,  "  tlie  orijifirf 
their  Churches  ;  let  them  trace  the  succession  of  ibM 
Bishops,  and  thus  connect  the  individual  who  lint  held 
the  office,  either  with  some  Apostle,  or  some  Apostolit 
man  who  atwajs  remained  in  communion  with  the  Churci. 
It  is  thus  that  the  Apostolic  Churches  shew  their  origiB. 
That  of  Smyrna  traces  its  Bishops  in  an  unbroken  lise 
from  Polycarp,  who  was  placed  there  by  St.  John :  tbil 
of  Rome  from  Clemens,  who  was  placed  there  by  St 
Peter :  and  every  other  Church  can  point  out  the  indi- 
vidual to  whom  the  superintendance  of  its  doctrine  uni 
discipline  was  first  committed  by  some  one  of  the  Ap* 
ties."  The  same  statement  is  repeated  in  the  foarlb 
Book  egainet  Marcion. 

For  various  other  quotations  from  Tertnllian  coniiem- 
natory  of  the  peculiar  tenets  of  Romanism  and  coDflrm*- 
toiy  of  Anglican  Proteatanliam,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Biabop  Kaye's  Eccleeiastioal  History  of  tile  second  and 
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tMrd  centttries,  illustrated  from  the  writings  of  Tertul- 
lian. 

Tertullian's  most  celebrated  work  is  bis  Apologeticus, 
or  Apology  for  tbe  Cbristian  Religion.  To  this  work 
different  dates  are  assigned,  from  198  to  205.  It  is 
commonly  supposed  to  have  been  written  before  he 
became  a  Montanist.  Its  object  is  to  show  the  ii\justice 
of  the  persecutions  inflicted  upon  the  Christians,  and  the 
flEdsehood  of  the  charges  brought  against  them ;  and  at 
tbe  same  time  to  display  the  excellence  of  the  Christian 
religion,  and  the  folly  and  absurdity  of  that  of  the 
heathens.  This  is  a  valuable  performance,  containing 
much  information  as  to  the  manners  and  conduct  of  the 
early  Christians,  whom  it  defends  in  a  manly  strain. 
Connected  with  it  are  his  two  books  Ad  Nationes,  in  which 
with  his  characteristic  vehemence,  he  carries  the  attack 
into  the  enemy's  quarters.  This  work  [was  discovered 
in  MS.  by  James  Gothofred,  and  printed  by  hira  in 
1625,  4to. 

His  other  extant  works  are,  Liber  ad  Scapulam ; 
De  Fuga  in  Persecutione ;  De  Corona  Militis ;  Ad 
Martyres ;  De  Spectaculis  ;  De  Idololatria ;  De  Testimo 
nio  AnimBB  ;  Contra  Gnosticos  Scorplace  :  De  Patientia ; 
De  Oratione  ;  De  Baptismo  ;  De  Poenitentia ;  Libri  Duo 
ad  Uxorera ;  De  Cultu  Feminarum ;  De  Virginibus 
Velandis ;  De  Exbortatione  Castitatis  ;  De  Monagamia ; 
De  Jejuniis  ;  De  Palho ;  De  Proescriptionibus  Hasretico- 
rum  ;  Ad  versus  Marcionem  Libri  V.  ;  Ad  versus  Valenti- 
nianos ;  De  Came  Christi ;  Adversus  Hermogenem  ; 
Adversus  Praxeara ;  and  Adversus  Judaeos.  He  wrote 
other  works,  which  are  lost  The  best  editions  of  Ter- 
tullian  are  those  of  Rhenanus,  Rigaltius,  and  Semler.  A 
full  account  of  editions  and  illustrative  works  is  given  at 
the  end  of  the  small  edition  of  Tertullian  by  Leopold, 
in  Gersdorfs  Bibliotheca  Patrura  Ecclesiasticorum  Latin- 
omm  Selecta,  4  vols.  l2mo,  Leips.  1839-41,  Tauchnitz; 
and  also  in  the  candid  and  learned  wotVl  a\)ON^  t:^\^\\%\ 
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to  of  the  Bishop  of  Liacoln.  The  works  c 
have  been  accurately  tranfilatcil  by  the  I 
DodgBon,  ciamiDing  Chaplain  of  the  Disb< 
TertuUim't  Workt.     Bithop.  Kayt. 
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For  the  events  in  general  Ecclesiastical  I 
which  this  person  is  connected,  the  reader  h 
the  Life  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  and  of  \oi 
was  a  disciple  of  Diodorus.  Bishop  of  Tarsus, 
8Td  :  and  he  became  Bishop  of  Mopsuesti: 
Cilicia,  in  303.  He  died  in  439.  The  Her 
hnaris  had  led  to  the  necessity  of  disttng 
two  natures  of  God  the  Sod,  with  greater  e\i 
before.  This  necessity  was  increased  by  the 
.•rjiil'rtund  the  Substanc.  wliicli  i>r.v:iil,.i 
TlnPiiorc  of  Jlopsufsliii,  foiist'ijui'iulv  I'l  11  i:; 
Bite  c\lrcme  iind  was  ri'i^arded  as  tlio  u-x\  < 
till?  error  of  Xestovius  who  divided  ili,.'  T, 
iiiblieiil  foniiiieniaries  are  the  ataudanl  •■!'  il 
ClialJifan  or  Tbuuias  Christiiuis  in  the  Kust. 
Those  parts  of  liis  works  supposed  to  cnii' 
tiiii'tioTi  iif  (111)  persons  in  Christ,  tlie  Kuv 
iiisliop  ol'  Kdt'ssa,  ivlio  defended  him,  and  ili< 
piihlisiiL'J  by  the  cehbratod  Tbeodoret,  liishi 
against  gt.  Cyril,  iu  favour  of  Theodore  of 
ut'oaKionod  no  litlle  disturbance  in  the  Chi 
dispute  is  called  the  affair  of  the  Three  CI 
WHS  not  settled  till  the  fifth  general  council 
eouiicil  of  Constantinople),  6ft3,  when  h 
Bihiugs  wcro  anathematized.— Fi<vfy.     G»m 
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Anglo-Saxons  had  been  converted  to  Christianity  partly 
by  British  bishops,  partly  by  missionaries  from  Ireland, 
and  partly  by  the  successors  of  the  Italian  mission  Which 
had  beeu  sent  by  Gregory  the  Great  under  Augustine. 
The  ambition  of  the  Italian  missionaries  and  their  intol- 
erance of  any  churches  who  did  not  adhere  to  the  Roman 
customs  involved  the  British  churches  in  painful  contro- 
versies and  in  divisions  much  to  be  deplored.  In  vain 
did  the  native  bishops  make  proposals  for  peace,  the 
Italian  missionaries  received  orders  from  Rome  to  insist 
on  the  Romish  ceremonies.  We  may  regret,  but  we  can 
hardly  wonder  at  their  conduct ;  it  was  natural  for  them 
to  defer  to  their  own  Church  and  think  slightingly  of 
churches  which  differed  from  it.  In  the  conversion  of 
the  Chinese  at  the  present  time,  two  Churches  are 
engaged,  the  North- American  and  the  English  :  by  the 
North-American  Bishop  a  plan  of  joint  operation  was 
agreed,  upon,  but  the  English  Bishop  wroto  home  for 
instructions,  and  sought  them  not  only  from  Primate 
Sumner,  but  also  from  a  voluntary  association  of 
Christians  called  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  who 
advised  him  to  act  independently  of  the  American 
Prelate.  Just  so,  the  Italian  Missionaries  sought  and 
acted  upon  the  advice  received  from  Rome,  and  their  views 
were  thus  sectarian  and  narrow.  The  Roman  party 
eventually  triumphed,  though  the  triumph  probably  in- 
volved little  or  no  change  in  the  articles  of  Belief  If 
we  except  Prayers  for  the  dead  we  have  indeed  no 
suflBcient  evidence  that  papal  peculiarities  of  doctrine 
were  then  established.  Gregory  the  Great  is  known 
from  his  Epistles  to  have  repudiated  the  authority  since 
claimed  for  his  Sec,  and  to  have  disapproved  of  the  Ado- 
ration of  Images.  Undoubtedly,  we  find  in  his  works 
the  germ  of  Romanism,  but  still  the  system  established 
under  his  auspices  was  widely  different  from  that 
eventually  established  at  Trent,  when  Romanism  was 
authoritative)/  confirmed  by  the  RomisYi  C.\i\it(i>;i. 
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The  Ghnrch  Iwing  andar  these  einnnittaiieetfe  en  tti 
death  of  Densdedit,  Aiehbisbop  of  Ceiilerfaiiiy,  the  Idqgi 
of  Kent  and  Northumhria  agreed  to  appoiat  Wl^haii.  a 
natiTe  priest,  to  the  Tacant  8ee>  and  to  giTo  him  the 
Primacy  over  all  the  hiahope  of  En^and.  Thej  aoo^ 
to  conciliate  the  native  deigy  by  qipomtii^  one  of  tbu 
body,  and  they  hoped  to  oondliate  the  Italian  party  \j 
sending  the  person  so  appmnted  to  be  eonaeerated  by  the 
Bishop  of  Borne.  It  was  thus  gradually  that  the  Bmniih 
influence  advanced  in  England. 

Unfortunately  Wighard  died  at  Borne  before  he  conll 
be  consecrated ;  and  the  two  kings.  Oswy  and  Egbtrt 
immediately  sent  a  message  to  Vitalian,  the  Pope  sf 
Bome,  desiring  that  he  would  select  a  fit  person  for  Ai 
8ee  of  Canterbuiy,  and  undertaking  to  receiTe  him  ai 
Primate.  Vitntian  evidently  wished  to  act  in  a  concilia- 
torj  spirit.  He  would  not  select  one  like  Wighard,  of 
**  the  English  race,"  as  Bede  styles  him,  for  this  would 
have  l)een  otiensive  to  his  Italian  missionaries,  but  still 
he  hoped  to  avoid  offence  to  the  native  clergy  by  not 
appointing  an  Italian.  He  found  a  man  who  would 
exactly  answer  his  purpose  in  Hadrian,  an  African  bj 
birth,  but  enthusiastically  and  superstitiously  devoted  to 
the  Roman  customs.  He  offered  the  vacant  See  to 
Hadnnn,  who  refused  it,  but  strongly  recommended 
Theodore ;  a  man,  says  Bede,  well  instructed  in  worldly 
and  divine  literature ;  of  known  probity  of  life,  and 
venerable  for  age,  being  sixty-six  years  old.  The  Pope 
acted  on  the  recommendation,  but  evidently  with  some 
reluctance,  for  Thedore  being  by  education  a  member  of 
the  Greek  Church,  Vitalian  suspected  that  he  might  not 
maintain  the  Roman  interests  with  sufficient  zeal,  and 
that  he  might  introduce  the  Greek  instead  of  the  Bomsn 
customs.  Ho  would  only  consecrate  him,  therefore,  on 
condition  that  Hadrian,  in  whose  zeal  for  Rome  he  hsd 
full  confidence,  would  accompany  him.  He  was  sent, 
according  to  Bede,  IbalYie  mv^ixs^u^  «s^«d^  casca  that 
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Theodore  dioQld  not  eoooiding  to  the  oostom  of  the 
Oraeke  introduee  iuto  his  jOhurch  anything  not  approyed 
hj  the  Boman  Ghnmh.  Theodore  was  consecrated  on 
Snnd^r  the  S6th  of  March,  668,  and  on  the  d7th  of 
May,  was  sent  with  Hadrian  into  Britain,  They  pro- 
oeeded  by  sea  to  Marseilles,  and  thence  by  land  to  Aries ; 
1ft  Arise,  and  afterwards  at  Paris  they  remained  a  oonsid* 
erable  time,  the  sererity  of  the  winter  delaying  their 
pvogiees,  and  a  suspicion  being  entertained  at  Uie  French 
eouit  that  they  came  with  some  secret  message  from  the 
Oreek  emperor  to  the  English  kings.  It  was  not  till 
X%Bert  eent  his  Presfect,  Redfrid,  into  France,  that 
Theodore  was  allowed  to  proceed  to  England,  Hadrian 
being  detained  a  short  time  longer. 

Theodore  arrived  at  his  dhorch  the  second  year  after 
liis  ednsecration  on  the  d7th  of  May,  and  held  the  See 
twenty-one  years  three  months  and  twenty-six  days.  He 
immediately  visited  all  the  Island  wherever  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  tribe  could  be  found ;  and  besides  preaching  the 
Gospel,  urged  by  Hadrian,  he  established  the  Roman 
custom  of  celebrating  Easter,  in  opposition  to  that  of  the 
British  Gburchcs.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  badge 
of  party  at  that  time.  He  was,  says  Bede,  the  first 
archbishop  whom  all  the  English  Church  obeyed.  Of 
Anglo-Saxon  literature  he  may  be  regarded  as  the  parent, 
and  forasmuch  as^  both  he  and  Hadrian  were  well  read 
both  in  sacred  and  secular  literature,  they  gathered 
around  them  a  crowd  of  disciples,  and  together  with 
holy  writ  they  also  taught  them  the  arts  of  ecclesiastical 
poetry,  astronomy,  and  arithmetic.  Greek,  of  course, 
they  delighted  to  teach,  and  with  such  success,  that  in 
Bede*8  time  there  were  living  some  of  their  scholars  who 
were  as  well  versed  in  Greek  and  Latin  as  in  their  native 
language.  The  times  were  flourishing,  for  the  kings 
being  brave  men  and  good  Christians,  were  a  terror  to  all 
barbarous  nations,  and  the  minds  of  all  men,  according 
to  Bede,  were  bent  on  the  joys  of  the  'hea^enV^  \iAXx\^^^TSx^ 
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and  all  who  desired  to  be  inatmcted  in  aaerad  iMdmg 
had  masters  at  hand  to  teach  them.  From  that  time. 
according  to  the  same  authority,  they  also  began  in  all 
churches  of  the  English  to  learn  sacred  music,  which  till 
then  had  only  been  known  in  Kent  We  ipay  also 
remark  that  before  Theodore's  time  there  were  no  parish 
churches  or  residences  for  single  clergymen ;  but  whethsr 
married  or  not  the  clergy  dwelt  together  near  the  bishop*! 
residence,  and  awaited  his  direction.  To  Theodoie 
we  are  indebted  for  the  introduction  of  the  parochial 
system. 

In  the  year  673,  a  national  synod  was  conrened  Ij 
Theodore,  at  Hertford,  a  frequent  residence  of  the  Esst 
Saxon  kings.  '*  When  we  were  all  met  together,"  saith 
Theodore,  in  an  account  of  the  procedings  preaerred  in 
Bede,  "  and  were  set  down  in  order,  I  said,  '  I  beseech  yon, 
most  dear  brothers,  for  the  love  and  fear  of  our  Kedeemer, 
that  we  may  all  treat  in  common  for  our  faith  ;  to  the  end 
that  whatsoever  has  been  decreed  and  defined  by  the  holy 
and  revered  fathers,  may  be  inviolably  obser\'ed  by  alL* 
This  and  much  more  I  spoke  tending  to  the  preservation 
of  the  charity  and  unity  of  the  Church  ;  and  when  I  hsd 
ended  my  discourse,  I  asked  every  one  of  them  in  order, 
whether  they  consented  to  obverve  the  things  that  had  been 
formerly  canonically  decreed  by  the  fathers  ?  To  which 
all  our  fellow-priests  answered,  *  It  so  pleases  us,  and  we 
will  all  most  willingly  observe  with  a  cheerful  mind  what- 
ever is  laid  down  in  the  canons  of  the  holy  fathers.'  I 
then  ])roduced  the  said  book  of  canons,  and  publicly 
showed  them  ten  chapters  in  the  same,  which  I  had 
marked  in  several  places,  because  I  knew  them  to  be  of 
the  most  importance  to  us,  and  entreated  that  they  might 
be  most  particularly  received  by  them  all. 

••  Chap.  I.  That  we  all  in  common  keep  the  holy 
day  of  Easter  on  the  Sunday  after  the  fourteenth  moon 
of  the  first  month. 

"JL     That  no  bishop  VuVoi^e  Vca^  >>ci^  d\s^c«8e  of 
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anodMT,  but  ba  ntisfiad  wiih  the  gofemmant  of  fhe 
people  oommitted  to  him. 

'*  hi;  Thi^  it  shall  not  be  lawfal  for  any  Bishop  to 
tnmUe  monastariea  dedicated  to  Qod,  nor  to  take  az^ 
thing  forcibly  from  them. 

*'  IV.  That  monks  do  not  remove  from  one  place  to 
another,  that  is,  iiom  monastery  to  monastery,  unless  by 
the  consent  of  their  own  abbot ;  but  that  they  continue 
in  the  obedience  which  they  promised  at  the  time  of 
their  oonTcrsion. 

**  Y.  That  no  clergyman,  forsaking  his  own  bishop, 
shall  wander  about,  or  be  any  where  entertained  without 
letters  of  recommendation  from  his  own  prelate.  But 
if  he  ahall  be  once  received,  and  will  not  return  when 
invited,  both  the  receiver,  and  the  person  received,  be 
under  eicommunication. 

"VI.  That  bishops  and  clergymen,  when  travelllDg, 
shall  be  content  with  the  hospitality  that  is  afforded 
them;  and  that  it  be  not  lawful  for  them  to  exercise 
any  priestly  function  without  leave  of  the  Bishop  in 
whose  diocese  they  are. 

"  VII.  That  a  synod  be  assembled  twice  a  year ;  but 
in  regard  that  several  causes  obstruct  the  same,  it  was 
approved  by  all  that  we  should  meet  on  the  1st  of 
August  once  a  year,  at  the  place  called  Clofeshoch. 

**  VIII.  That  no  bishop,  tlirough  ambition,  shall  set 
himself  before  another ;  but  that  they  shall  all  observe 
the  time  and  order  of  their  consecration. 

*'  IX.  It  was  generally  set  forth,  that  more  bishops 
should  be  made,  as  the  number  of  believers  increased ; 
but  this  matter  for  the  present  was  passed  over. 

**  X.  Of  marriages,  that  none  be  allowed  any  but  law- 
ful  wedlock ;  that  none  commit  incest ;  no  man  quit  his 
true  wife,  unless,  as  the  Gospel  teaches,  on  account  of 
fornication.  And  if  any  man  should  put  away  his  own 
wife,  lawfully  joined  to  him  in  matrimony,  that  he  take 
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m  odier.  if  he  njhcs  to  be  A I 

as  he  is,  or  else  be  rwondled  toMsowi 

**  These  diaptan  being  dns  tUMttsd^: 
alL  to  the  end,  that  for  the  fiitnn  no  aoaafal«fr 
tion  might  aiise  from  mj  of  os^  or*  AaA.  Aii|gi  Is 
folselj  set  fortli.  it  was  thought  fit  that  evasjr  one  «f  v 
should,  bj  sabscribing  his  hand,  awnflim  all  the  fii^ 
tieolare  so  laid  doivn.  WUoh  dafinitive  jndgnaat «( 
oQis,  I  dictated  to  be  written  bf  TltiHoa  our  notsq^ 
Done  in  the  m<mth  and  indiction  aforasaid.  WliaaoeMi; 
therefore,  shall  presnme  in  any  w^  to  oppoae  or  inftiqp 
this  decision,  oonfinned  hj  our  conssnt,  and  bj  the  aa^ 
scription  €i  oar  hands  aoouding  to  the  daeno  of  As 
canons,  most  take  notiocb  that  he  is  exrJoded  fnmrdl 
sacerdotal  functions,  and  from  our  aooietf.  Maj  Ihs 
Divine  Grace  preserve  us  in  safety,  living  in  the  nnitj  sC 
his  holv  church." 

Theodore,  after  thus  providing  a  national    eode  of 
ecclesiastical  jurisprudence,    authorised    two    episcopsl 
depositions.     Winfrid,  Bishop  of  Merda,  having  given 
some  offence,  was  driven  from  his  bishopric,  and  the  nie> 
tropolitan  approved.     He  did  the  same  in  Wilfrid's  csss. 
Egfrid,  the  Northumbrian  king,  had  married  Etheldred, 
an  £ast  Anglian  princess,  bred  a  zealous  Christian,  and 
smitten  with  a  superstitious  trust  in  monastic  austerities. 
A  subject  of  high  distinction  had  been  her  husband  in 
early  youth,  but  she  repelled  his  embraces.    As  a  qneen, 
this  pertinacity  continued :  vain  were  Egfrid *s  importu- 
nities, vain  his  promises  and  persuasions  to  her  spiritual 
adviser,  Wilfrid.     At  length  her  humour  was  indulged, 
and  she  gladly  left  the  profusion  of  a  court  for  the  privar 
tions  of  a  cloister.      The  new  queen,  probably,  found 
Egfrid  prejudiced  against  Wilfrid,  as  an  abettor  of  his 
late  wife  8  mortifying  repugnance.     The  Northumbrian 
prince,  accordingly,  became  an  attentive  hearer,  when  she 
painted  invidiously  his  extensive  acquisitions  and  osten 
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Miout  faftbite.  Two  pielaflies.  it  was  uigsd*  night  be 
PBftintiinpd  iqM»i  his  endowments^  and  the  ehaige  was 
too  gieat  for  one.  His  own  oonsent,  however,  te  anj 
dmsioiit  appeam  to  hate  been  hopdeas:  henee  the oaae 
was  laid  belne  Theodors,  under  whoae  deliberate  sanction 
he  WM  deprived  of  his  bidiopiio.  National  authorities 
being  all  against  Urn,  he  determined  upon  tiying  the 
eflbet  of  papal  interposition.  At  Borne,  he  iMind  some 
•art  of  a  ooonetl  sitting,  and  before  it  he  Isid  his  ease. 
Tbm  hoij  peoponneed  his  treatment  nncanonieal,  and 
Pope  Agatho  ftimished  him  with  a  letter,  annoondng  this 
dedsion.  Papal  jarisdiotioii,  however,  being  unknown 
to  .WiUrid's  ooontiTmen,  thej  spumed  Agatho's  inter- 
fcisnes»  and  angrily  thniat  the  diegnoed  prelate  into 
prison;  nor,  when  Uberated,  oould  he  rmatn  his 
Irishopric. 

About  this  time,  Theodore  being  informed  that  the  faith 
of  the  Church  at  Constantinople  was  much  perplexed  by 
the  heresy  of  Eutyches,  and  desiring  to  preserve  the 
Churches  of  the  English,  over  which  he  presided,  from 
that  infection,  an  assembly  of  many  venerable  priests  and 
doctors  was  convened,  at  which  he  diligently  inquired 
into  their  doctrines,  and  found  that  they  all  unanimously 
agreed  in  the  Catholic  faith.  This  he  took  care  to  have 
committed  to  writing  by  the  authority  of  the  synod,  as  a 
memorial,  and  for  the  instruction  of  succeeding  genera- 
tions ;  the  beginning  of  which  instrument  is  as  follows  : — 

'*  In  the  name  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 
in  the  tenth  year  of  the  reign  of  our  most  pious  lord, 
£gfrid,  lung  of  the  Northumbrians,  the  seventeenth  of 
October,  the  eighth  indiction ;  and  in  the  sixth  year  of 
the  reign  of  Ethelfrid,  king  of  the  Mercians,  in  the 
aeventeenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Aldhulf,  of  the  East 
Angles,  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  Lothair,  king 
of  Kent ;  Theodore,  by  the  grace  of  God,  archbishop  of 
the  island  of  Britain,  and  of  the  city  of  Oanterbury^ 
being  preeident,  and  the  other  yen.QidD!V&  \Asii^^  ^  ^(^ 
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iaUnd  of  Orett  Britain  nttiiig  with  Um,  Ot  ho^r 
Gospels  being  laid  before  them,  at  the  pbee  fririeh.  in 
the  Saxon  tongue,  is  called  HeathfleM,  m  eonfmed 
together,  and  expounded  the  true  and  orthodos  Uth,  as 
oar  Lord  Jesus  in  the  flesh  delivsrod  the  sune  to  hk 
diseiples«  who  saw  him  present,  and  heard  hie  woida,  and 
as  it  is  deliyered  in  the  creed  of  the  holy  firthers.  and  hf 
all  holy  and  univefsal  synods  in  general,  and  by  Ibi 
consent  of  all  approved  doctors  of  the  Oathdie  Church; 
we,  therefore,  following  them  jointly  and  orthodosly,  anl 
professing  accordance  to  their  divinely  inspired  doctriiM^ 
do  believe  and  do,  according  to  the  holy  fiithers,  finnlj 
confess,  properly  and  truly,  the  Father,  and  Son,*  and 
Holy  Ghost,  a  Trinity  consubstantial  in  nni^,  and  mAy 
in  Trinity,  that  is,  one  God  subsisting  in  three  eon- 
substantial  Persons,  of  equal  honour  and  gloiy." 

And  after  much  more  of  tbis  sort,  appertaining  to  tbe 
confession  of  the  true  faith,  this  holy  synod  added  to  its 
instrument,  ••  We  have  received  the  five  holy  and  general 
councils  of  the  blessed  fathers  acceptable  to  God  ;  that  is, 
of  818  bishops,  who  were  asst^mMcd  at  Nice,  agaiust  the 
most  impious  Arius  and  his  tenets ;  and  at  Constanti- 
nople, of  150,  against  the  madness  of  Macedonius  and 
Eudoxius,  and  their  tenets  ;  and  at  Ephesus,  tirst  of  *^00, 
against  the  most  wicked  Nestorius,  and  his  tenets  ;  and 
at  Chalcedon,  of  0<S0,  against  Eutvchcs  and  Xeslorius. 
and  their  tenets ;  and  again,  at  Constantinople,  in  a 
fifth  council,  in  tlie  reign  of  Justinian  the  younger, 
against  Thcodorus  and  Theodorct,  and  the  epistles  of 
Iba,  and  their  tenets  against  Cyril ;"  and  again  a  little 
lower,  **  the  svnod  held  in  the  citv  of  Rome,  in  the  time 
of  the  blessed  Pope  Martin,  in  the  eighth  indiction,  and 
in  the  ninth  year  of  the  most  pious  Emperor  Constant ine, 
we  receive:  and  we  glorify  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as 
they  glorify  Him,  neither  adding  nor  diminishing  any 
thing :  anathematizing  those  with  our  hearts  and  mouths 
wiioin  they  anathematized,  sud  i«^mTv%  >^<cm^  '^bAoi 


thej  nodtad,  i^orii^fiiig  Ood  the  Father,  who  k  wtthoot 
beguming,  tad  hie  only  begotten  Son  generated  firom 
eternity,  and  the  Holy  Ghoet  proceeding  £rom  the  Father 
and  the  Son  in  an  ineflEdde  manner,  ae  those  holy  apoe- 
tlea,  prophets,  and  docton,  whom  we  haye  abote-men- 
tioned,  did  dedan.  And  all  we,  who,  with  Aiohbiahop 
Theodore,  have  thna  expounded  the  Gatholio  faith,  have 
also  snbeoiibed  thereto." 

Amoi^  the  divines  at  Hatfield  was  John  the  Preoentor, 
an  iUoetrioiie  foreigner  brought  over  by  Benedict  Bitoop, 
who  auooeded  Hadrian  aa  a  spy  upon  Theodore  who  was 
atill  ngeided  with  sutpidon  at  Rome,  although  his  ikult 
aotnally  was  that,  while  maintaining  his  independence, 
lis  had  the  pardonable  weakness  of  yielding  to  the  pre- 
valent ibeling,  and  of  deferring  too  much  to  Roman 
pieoedent.  Theodore  reached  the  age  of  eighty-eight, 
and  was  then  released  from  his  labours.  His  life, 
observes  Mr.  Soames,  had  been  no  less  honourable 
than  long ;  and  he  must*  undoubtedly,  be  ranked  among 
the  ablest  of  English  primates.  A  Protestant  may 
possibly  regret  that  such  eminent  qualities  laid  the 
foundation  of  an  insidious  influence,  which  eventually 
adulterated  sound  religion,  and  insulted  the  national 
independence.  The  days  of  Theodore,  however,  were 
anterior  to  most  Roman  innovations,  and  he  seems 
always  to  have  looked  upon  the  papal  see  under  an 
oriental  feeling  of  independence.  Far  inferior  persons 
in  the  religious  history  of  ancient  England  have,  accord- 
ingly, been  canonized.  The  name  of  Theodore,  although 
he  was  the  comer  stone  of  pontifical  authority  through 
all  the  British  isles,  will  be  vainly  sought  among  the 
saintly  rubrics  in  a  Romish  calendar :  but  his  reputation 
stands  on  higher  grounds.  He  first  gave  stability  to  the 
religious  establishment  of  England,  by  defining  prin- 
ciples of  doctrine  and  discipline.  He  provided  for  the 
nation*s  intellectual  growth,  by  a  zealous  and  active 
patronage  of  learning.      During  the  eaiVvei  "j^vca  Wl  \^ 


lfar^u>^n  wwm  bofii  tt  Amiaodi,  Abest  the 
Of  Lis  ewlj  Lxaxcrjr  Htsie  is  knovn  except  ihml  it  an 
ttiij  period  of  liie  be  had.  for  his  mduten  in  fknnififlj 
ft&d  .S<ierDoe,  Tbaodore  of  Mop^nestia  ud  Su  ChrrtosuiiB. 
and  that  he  vaa  vhen  tcit  joong  appointed  ooe  of  the 
public  readen  of  Scrxptor&  In  the  jemr  4^3,  he  was 
consecrated  Bishop  of  Cttiis  a  dtj  of  Sxria,  near  iha 
Kophraxes,  and  honoorafale  mention  is  made  of  his 
actiritj  in  promoting  the  temporal  as  veil  aa  spiritoal 
welfare  of  his  people. 

In  the  Nestorian  controYenj  he  espoused  the  causa 
of  the  heretic  Nestorius.  (See  his  Li/e^  mmd  Cywil 
of  Alexandria.)  The  distinguishing  tenet  of  Nes- 
torius  was,  his  refusal  to  give  to  the  Virgin  Manr  the 
title  of  fkonwco^  or  Mother  of  God.  That  Theoidoret 
should  have  sided  with  this  heresiarch  can  oulj  be 
accounted  for  upon  the  auppoftvuoii  vV\ix  b^  did  not 
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{loroehe,  that  anUke  moat  of  tho  diipatestxf  tho  period^ 
this  herosj  was  not  a  move  qaibUe  aboot  words*  but 
involfed  a  doctrino  of  no  laaa  importance  than  the  Son 
of  Ood.  Theodoret  nnifbrmly  and  etrenuoiuly  adhered 
to  thia  doetrinOt  althou^  he  nyeoted  this  particular 
term,  ^eon^iBOf  •  Moat  probably  his  conduct  in  rejecting 
the  tenn,  while  he  maintained  the  thing  signified,  was 
mainly  if  not  wholly,  attributable  to  the  friendship  which 
had  long  suhsiated  between  him  and  Nestorins,  and  to 
the  peraooal  pique  which  had  arisen  between  him  and 
St.  Qjril,  the  principal  opponent  of  the  heresy. 

In  the  year  431,  the  council  of  Ephesus  was  conTcned  by 
the  Emperor  Theodoaius,  for  the  purpose  of  allaying  the 
diasensions  which  the  Nestorian  hereay  had  ezdted  in 
the  Church.  At  this  council  Nestorius  was  ezcommuni- 
oated,  and  his  heresy  condemned.  Several  of  his  most 
zealous  partizans,  and  among  them  was  Theodoret,  were 
deposed  from  their  ecclesiastical  offices.  The  disputes, 
however,  still  continued  with  unabated  acrimony ;  and  it 
was  not  till  the  year  435  that  Theodoret  was  induced,  by 
the  entreaties  of  certain  holy  brethren,  to  become  recon- 
ciled with  the  hostile  party :  he  then  renounced  the 
defence  of  Nestorious,  and  was  accordingly  reinstated  in 
his  bishopric. 

The  remainder  of  his  life  was  not  spent  in  tranquillity. 
He  soon  became  involved  in  a  fresh  controversy  with 
Dioscorus,  the  successor  of  St.  Cyril  in  the  see  of 
Alexandria.  Theodoret  was  accused  of  maligning  the 
memory  of  St.  Cyril.  Another  cause  of  the  dispute 
was  that  Theodoret  vehemently  opposed  the  Eutychian 
heresy,  which  Dioscorus  as  firmly  upheld.  The  heresy  of 
Eutyches  was  directly  opposite  to  that  of  Nestorius ;  for 
while  the  latter  denied  that  the  divine  nature  was  truly 
united  to  the  human  nature  in  Christ  in  one  person,  the 
former  denied  that  the  two  natures  in  Christ  remained 
distinct  In  this  controversy  Theodoret  sufiered  a  second 
defeat     Dioscorus  raised  up  enemies  agsin&X  "Vmsi  Va 
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CoostmtzoopTc;  win 

in  the  cfanrrh,  izid  of  iflMny  t&at  lima  mm  tvo 

exAzninanoa:  he  signed  tbe  Jepoaitiun  cf 
and  forliad  his  qnittiiig  CjnHL  This 
prr.nooad  about  the  jcar  447.  Theotdoi 
Ant;r>i:h  :  he  quitted  the  city  widMNit  attjing  Cnewdl  li 
ar.7  one,  snd,  accofding  to  this  eenleiiee  fcdied  to  Crni^ 
-srrirre  he  Temained  tiD  4M),  whoUj  occupied  in  lileniy 
Ixrr.nn.  and  in  writiiig  ktten  in  adtf-joatificntioo.  Ow 
these  letters  was  addressed  to  Dioaeoiws»  bnt  m 
Trprd  was  paid  to  it:  on  the  oontiaiy  Theodoiet  aai 
pTi-.'.i'*!r  anathematised  in  Alexandria,  and  finsh  eoai- 
p1/  '  Crt  ajvainn  him  were  laid  helore  the  empeFor.  800B 
aft"::  another  cooncil  was  held  at  Ephesna,  at  whUk 
Dicsoorus  presided,  and  here  Theodoiet  waa  ezeoo- 
■.:■:-.:  "ated. 

1  -  ^Kloret  Tinrlicited  his  character  and  oondnet  int 
1^  J  !' tt«rr  to  the  learned  Leo  at  that  time  Bishop  of 
i:  :  .  anil  ref  :rcd  to  his  manj  works  as  a  proof  of 
}i.-  fho-loxv.  He  complained  of  the  injustice  of  the 
'-v.  .1  in  condemning  him  unheard  and  during  his  ab» 
In  450,  he  obtained  permission  from  Theodosins 
^''  '.'•'  ^  > rus,  and  to  retire  to  a  monastery.  Theodosins 
'1  '  I  Oif  same  vear  i450),  and  was  succeeded  hj  Marcian, 
v.l:  -  '.  l  married  Ins  sister  Pulcheria.  Marcian  recalled 
'i\  i  T(>t ;  and,  at  the  instance  of  Leo,  convened 
1  h'  ■ .'  i ;  icil  of  r^l  :alcedon.  Here  the  enemies  of  Theodoret 
rn>->  i  loud  clamours  against  him,  recommenced  their 
:ii  ( i<>  iiions,  nud  insisted  upon  his  pronouncing  anathema 
:y.'ii:,-',  N'estorius.  Theodoret  desired  rather  to  explain 
}ii.  >..?!  doctrines  than  to  anathematise  his  friend:  at 
1.  !»«/'!i.  ■  vrrpnwtTcd  hj  the  numbers  of  his  enemies,  he 
•  \-  i  iii'M'I.  "Anathema  to  Nestorius,  and  to  all  who  do 
iii.i  ■i.!i!'.>s  that  the  Virgin  Mary  is  the  Mother  of  God." 
i  I  --•:  tlii-  compliance  with  the  demands  of  the  council, 
III    ».r»   /nrinally   re-maValtd  m  \i\a  <5^vm5«^^  ^v^v^. 
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The  fcw  remainiiig  yean  of  his  life  seem  to  haive  been 
p«88ed  in  xetiremeiit  He  is  thought  to  haVe  died  about 
▲.  i>.  458,  probaUj  in  the  seventieth  or  eightieth  year  of 
Us  age.  Even  after  his  death  his  enemies  renewed  their 
attacks,  and  again  called  his  orthodoxy  into  question* 
His  works  were  ccmdemned  as  heretical  at  the  fifth 
general  council :  but  according  to  the  almost  unanimooe 
decision  of  posterity,  this  sentence  was  utgust;  for  from 
Ilia  earliest  youth  he  had  been  diligently  instructed  in 
the  doctrines  of  the  Nicene  confession  of  faith;  and 
throu^out  his  life  he  inyariably  adhered  to  the  princi- 
pies  of  the  HamotnuUmtt  or  those  who  maintained  the 
oensnbstantiali^  of  the  three  divine  Persons  of  the 
Trinity.  The  condemnation  of  the  council  referred  to 
HiMe  points  wherein  he  was  blameless,  while  the  real 
enors  of  his  doctrines  escaped  undetected.  The  defectire* 
ness  of  his  views,  especially  with  respect  to  justification, 
adoption,  and  regeneration,  may,  however,  be  easily 
detected  by  all  who  feel  inclined  to  peruse  his  volumious 
writings,  and  at  the  same  time  to  search  the  Scriptures 
as  to  whether  these  things  be  so. 

Of  Theodoret,  Mr.  Dowliiig  remarks,  that  like  so 
many  other  persons  of  high  literary  distinction,  he  wanted 
that  consistency  and  firmness  of  character  without  which 
no  one,  however  talented,  can  act  with  honour  in  public 
life.  But  his  works  have  secured  him  an  undying 
reputation.  His  exegetical  writings  are  not  exceeded  in 
value  by  any  thing  of  the  kind  produced  by  the  ancient 
writers  ;  and  his  homilies  rank  among  the  happiest 
e£forts  of  Christian  eloquence.  His  Ecclesiastical  History 
is  supposed  to  bave  been  written  towards  the  year  450. 
It  begins  with  the  rise  of  Arianism ;  and  it  is  not  a 
little  to  the  honour  of  his  moderation  and  judgment  that 
be  discontinued  it  when  he  was  in  danger  of  being  no 
longer  impartial,  and  made  the  year  427  the  term  of  his 
historical  labours,  instead  of  prolonging  them  beyond 
the  Council  of  Epbeaus,  and  the  contxovet%y  V)  ^\as^^x 
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kd.    It  doet  not  yield  ta  IHmj 
anj  of  his  oontemporaiies  Ml  die 
has  eommimicated  muflh  JiifcrtnithHi^ 
lespect  to  the  Ettt.  whkli  waft  oddtiad  by 
Sozomen ;  end  ie  dadered  by  Phetiue  to 
ell  hie  predecseeeon  in  the  eljte  ewteble  to 
compoeition.— £4fe  pr^fimi  0  Wmhtk 


■ 

Ws  eTe  not  eoqneinted  viCh  the  pntieiilito  cf  Ike  ■! 
of  the  enthor  eo  deeigneted ;  hie  wiititigi  miHj  hae 
eeved  hie  neme  from  oUiTion.  But  theeei  vera  itf 
portent  He  eppeece  to  have  been  the  only  otIlMMieK 
eieetical  hiatorian  of  hie  time.  Hie  firat  woili  waa  an  i 
nal  history  in  two  books,  of  the  period  between  the  oooadl 
of  Ephesus,  (4:)  1 ,)  and  the  reign  of  the  elder  Juatin,  (5 18)^ 
which  was  held  in  great  esteem  bj  eacoeeding  writen. 
and  appears  to  have  been  written  with  judgment  and 
accuracy.  It  has  not  come  down  to  poeterity :  we  oaij 
possess  a  series  of  extracts  made  from  it  by  Nioepbwtt 
Callisti  in  the  fourteenth  oentuiy,  and  a  few  othar 
fragments.  But  these,  though  they  throw  little  lighten 
the  form  and  method  of  the  work  to  which  they  belonged. 
a£ford  much  authentic  information  respecting  the  state  e( 
the  Eastern  Church  from  the  death  of  Theodoaiua  II.  H 
that  of  Anastasius. 

But  Theodore  the  Reader  baa  an  eepecial  claim  lor 
notice  in  the  present  work,  as  the  earlieat  writer  of  a  new 
kind  of  Ecclesiastical  history.  The  writers,  who  had 
hitherto  attempted  to  illustrate  the  fortnnea  of  the 
Ohurcb,  had  confined  themselves  to  original  oompoai- 
tion.  Theodore  condescended  to  edit  the  labonn  of  his 
predecessors.  At  the  suggestion,  as  be  tells  na  of  a 
Paphlagonian  presbyter,  or  bishop,  he  employed  hiasadf 
10  raducing  the  worka  of  Vke  \^i«^  Xs^itonASA^  "^fioeitaa^ 
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8osonien»  and  Theodoret,  into  one  connected  maniire, 
with  a  Yiew  probably  of  providing  a  convenient  connexion 
between  the  histoij  of  Ensebins  and  bis  own  work.  But 
It  does  not  appear  that  this  Tripartite  history  was  com* 
{dated.  His  labours  probably  were  interrupted.  We 
find  two  books  only  of  this  arrangement  mentioned  by 
ancient  writers ;  and  the  manuscript  of  the  work,  which 
was  in  the  possession  of  Leo  Allatius,  brought  down  the 
history  merely  to  the  death  of  Constantius.  (861.)  We  haye 
no  reason  to  regret  that  it  never  became  popular,  as  we 
are  no  doubt  indebted  to  the  circumstance  for  the 
pveserration  of  the  original  works  in  their  integrity.  If 
the  Tripartite  history  of  Theodore  had  been  read  as  widely 
and  as  exdnsively  in.  the  east,  as  that  of  Cassiodorus  was 
in  the  west»  it  is  scarcely  likely  that  we  should  now 
posssss  a  complete  work  of  any  Greek  ecclesiastical 
historian  of  the  fifth  century. — DowUng. 


THEOFHANES. 

Theofhanes  was  himself  a  person  of  some  importance 
in  the  ecclcsiastical  history  of  the  eastern  empire.  His 
father,  who  was  a  member  of  a  noble  family,  and 
had  been  employed  in  offices  of  trust  and  dignity  by 
Constantine  Oopronymus,  died  while  he  was  yet  in  his 
infancy.  He  was,  therefore,  educated  under  the  care  of 
his  mother,  and  early  derived  from  a  domestic  of  the 
family  a  strong  desire  to  lead  an  ascetic  life.  But  his 
splendid  fortune  rendered  it  difficult  for  him  to  indulge 
his  inclination.  Under  the  Iconoclast  emperors  to  be  a 
monk  was  to  be  a  rebel.  He  was  compelled  to  marry 
the  daughter  of  a  favoured  courtier;  but  the  bride, 
fortunately,  was  not  indisposed  to  her  husband's  views, 
and  he  gladly  embraced  the  opportunity  which  was  soon 
after  afforded  by  the  regency  of  Irene  (781),  to  retire 
altogether  from  the  world,  and  employ  Yi\^  ^^^^  Vtk 
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foanding  a  monastery.  Astlie  aiqperior  of  tUaailiAbk 
ment  he  heartily  co-operated  in  Che  restoration  of  At 
images.  The  circumstanoes  under  whiefa  he  had  dovMri 
himself  to  the  monastic  life,  and  his  chanetar  i> 
sanctity  procured  him  reputation ;  and  when  the  Im» 
clasts  again  triumphed  (814),  he  had  the  opuoituuilyrf 
evincing  the  sincerity  of  his  principles  by  endiirii| 
persecutions  which  obtained  for  him  a  place  in  At 
Menologium,  and  the  title  of  Coiifassor.  When  we  tAi 
into  consideration  the  drcumstanoea  of  his  life,  it  vwli 
be  almost  unreasonable  to  expect  to  find  in  the  historiflil 
writings  of  Theophanes  either  moderation  or  candoK 
In  his  Ohronographia,  which,  as  it  has  been  alrea^ 
explained,  was  written  in  continuation  of  the  woik  if 
Georgius  Syncellus,  and  which  extends  from  the  lwp» 
ning  of  the  reign  of  Diocletian  to  the  end  of  that  rf 
Michael  Khangabe  (814),  he  makes  no  profession  of 
impartiality,  but  denounces  the  Iconoclasts  with  ua* 
measured  violence.  For  his  information,  howeyer,  bt 
professes  to  follow  preceding  writers,  and  his  woik 
cannot  but  be  regarded  as  a  history  of  the  Church. 


THEOPHILUS  OF  ANTIOCH. 

Of  the  history  of  this  writer  little  is  known,  except 
that  be  was  a  convert  to  Christianity  from  Heathenism, 
and  became  Bishop  of  Antioch  in  170.  He  died  ia 
182  or  184. 

Ho  was  a  vigorous  opponent  of  heresy,  and  wrote  a 
book  against  Marcibn,  and  a  treatise  against  Hermogeoes, 
with  some  other  tracts  which  have  perished.  There  art 
extant  three  books  addressed  to  him  by  Autolycus,  a 
learned  heathen,  who  had  written  a  vindication  of  hif 
religion  against  the  Christians.  These  books  afford  the 
earliest  example  of  the  use  of  the  word  Trinittf,  applied 
by  Urn  author  to  the  v\\Tee   ^et^vstva  ^^  xW  Godhead, 
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the  third  of  whom  he  terms  Wisdom.  The  books 
of  Theophilus  to  Autolycus  were  published  in  Latin  by 
Conrad  Gesner,  Zurich,  1546,  and  were  inserted  in  the 
Orthodoxographia,  Basle,  1555.  Thej  were  annexed  in 
Gxeek  and  Latin  to  the  supplement  of  the  Bibliotheca 
Patrum,  1624 ;  and  were  printed  at  the  end  of  the 
edition  of  Justin  Martyr*s  works  by  Morell ;  they  were 
also  published  at  Oxford,  in  1684,  12mo.,  by  Dr.  Fell ; 
and  at  Hamburgh,  in  1723, 8vo,  by  J,  C.  Wolfius. — Cave. 

THEOPHYLACT. 

This  distinguished  commentator  flourished  in  the 
elerenth  century,  according  to  Fabricius,  about  the  year 
1070,  and  according  to  Cave,  about  1077.  This  was 
about  the  time  of  bis  being  appointed  Archbishop  of 
Achridia,  and  Metropolitan  of  Bulgaria.  The  year  of  his 
death  is  not  known.  His  principal  work  is»  Comment- 
aries upon  the  Four  Gospels,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
and  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  They  are  chiefly  abridged 
from  Chrysostom  and  others,  but  contain  observations  of 
his  own.  He  likewise  wrote  Commentaries  upon  the 
Twelve  Minor  Prophets.  Meursius  published,  in  1617, 
seventy-five  Epistles  of  this  author  in  Greek,  of  which  a 
Latin  translation  was  printed  in  1622.  They  have  been 
inserted  in  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum.  A  tract  in  the 
name  of  Theophylact,  entitled  Oratio  in  Adorationem 
Crucis  medio  Jejuniorum  Tempore,  was  published  by 
Gretser;  and  Poussines  printed  at  Paris,  in  1651,  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  a  piece  attributed  to  this  author,  with 
the  title,  Institutio  Kegia  ad  Constantinum,  Porphy- 
rogenitum,  reprinted  in  the  Imperium  Orientale  of 
Banduri.  His  works  were  published,  Gr.  et  Lat.  at 
Venice,  1754,  fol. — Cave.    Lardner, 

THOMAS,  AQUINAS. — (See  AquiruM.) 
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WnxiAM  Thokab  vii  boim  tt  ftwiiil,  is  intL 
vBoehedhis  primaiy  edmtioB  aft  die  Bohotlcf 
tlieii«  of  whidli  {ilaee  bk  gmidftlliar  ma 
ihenee^ieiittoSt  JohnsOoDflgt^QilMrd.    Ha 
obuined  a  ftDowship  at  Jema  Oonqga      Bb  Aial  |» 
fennent  waa  tbe  ViGaiage  of  Panbijni,  in  Oaidigaariba 
He  afterwarda  had  tbe  YiGaiage  of  Taaafjbmtn,  mA  fli 
BectoiT  of  Lanaednnfln  annaieii,    Han  he  padbiBil 
ereiy  doty  of  a  parish  priest*  ""ft—fmifg  faia  en^fajyasHl 
not  a  trade,  bat  a  tniat,  tm  about  1644.  m  faitfii 
tbe  parliament  hone  came  to  Lao^iani,  mad  mfitH 
whether  that  Popish  priest,  Mr.  Thomaa  waa  atm  AiRb 
and  whether  he  oontinaed   reading  the   litnigy,  aai 
praying  for  the  queen ;  and  ooe  of  them  added  that  li 
should  go  to  church  next  Sunday,  and  if  Mr.  TboiBS 
persevered  in  praying  fDr  that  drab  of  tbe  wboie  tf 
Babylon,  he  would  certainly  pistol  him.      Upon  tUa 
Mr.  Thomases  friends  earnestly  pressed  him  to  absaat 
himself ;  but  he  refused,  thinking  it  would  be  a  neglect 
of  duty.      He  no  sooner  began  the  service,  than  dw 
soldiers  came  and  placed  themselves  in  the  next  pew  tD 
him,  and  when  be  prayed  for  the  queen,  one  of  tfaeai 
anatched  the  book  out  of  his  hand,  and  threw  it  at  bii 
head,  saying,   '*  What  do  you  mean  by  praying  for  a 
wbore  and  a  rogue  ?"    The  preacher  bore  it  with  patienee 
and  composure ;  but  the  soldier  who  had  committed 
the  affront  was  instantly  seized  with  such  anxiety  and 
compunction,  that  his  companions  were  forced  to  cany 
him  awav.      Mr.  Thomas  continued  the  service,   and 
delivered    the  sermon  with  his    usual  emphasis  and 
propriety ;  and  when  be  returned  to  his  house,  he  thers 
found  the  soldiers  ready  to  bog  his  pardon,  and  desiring 
bis  prayers  to  God  lot  i]ii<dm«    N^\i<esi  Via&  X^M^^^uwd^ 
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he  was  about  thirty-three  years  old.  Soon  after,  the 
parliament  committee  deprived  him  of  his  living  of 
Laugham  ;  and  though  a  principal  member  of  that 
body  had  been  his  pupil  and  particular  friend,  yet  he 
refused  to  shew  him  any  favour,  saying,  **  If  he  was  his 
father,  he  would  do  him  no  service  unless  he  would  take 
the  covenant.**  From  this  time  till  the  restoration, 
Mr.  Thomas  endured  great  hardships,  being  a  sufferer 
to  the  amount  of  above  fifteen  hundred  pounds,  and,  for 
the  support  of  his  family,  he  was  obliged  to  teach  a  private 
school  in  the  country;  and  though  his  friends  often 
made  him  liberal  presents,  yet  his  wife  and  numerous 
family  were  frequently  in  want  of  common  necessaries. 
At  the  restoration  Mr.  Thomas  was  re-instated  in  his 
Uvini^  and  by  the  king*s  letters  patent  made  chanter  of 
St*  Dand*s. 

In  1665,  he  was  made  Dean  of  Worcester,  and  in 
1677,  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  with  which  he  held  the 
Deanery  of  Worcester  in  commendam.  He  was  very 
acceptable  to  the  gentry  and  clergy  of  that  diocese :  he 
bad  been  bred  up  among  them,  spoke  their  language, 
and  had  been  a  fellow-sufferer  with  many  of  them  in  the 
late  troublesome  times.  His  behaviour  confirmed  their 
expectations,  his  generous  temper  agreed  with  theirs,  but 
his  chief  concern  was  not  so  much  to  please  their 
humours,  as  to  correct  their  morals,  and  save  their  souls ; 
to  promote  true  piety  and  goodness,  and  to  sow  the  seeds 
of  holiness  among  them.  He  began  to  repair  the  palaces 
at  Brecknock  and  Aberguilly.;  he  preached  frequently  in 
several  parts  of  his  diocese  in  the  language  of  the 
country,  and  was  very  instrumental  in  promoting  the 
translation  of  the  Bible  into  Welsh.  He  endeavoured 
all  he  could  to  remove  the  cathedral  service  from  St. 
David's  to  Oaermartben ;  the  former  being  a  place  of  no 
trade,  little  frequented,  situated  in  a  corner  of  the  king- 
dom, twelve  long  miles  from  any  market  town,  the 
cathedral  ruinous,  the  bishop's  palace  q\ii\i&  ^em^^^^edk^ 
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DO  residenee  kept,  flie  c— oot  a»WBi  tiUmBaff^'mamfiM 
leodTe  their  leveinieB,  and  not  out  ihiQipg  bideolii 
jepaiiing  the  cethednl  eftor  the  netotation.  ■  Oa  At 
oontnrj,  Caennarthen  he  knew  to  be  a  lichcnd 
town ;  the  greet  church  capable  of  boiqg  nod 
and  handaome,  and  the  epiaoopol  homa  of  Abeiga% 
verj  near,  where  the  Inabop  conatantly  roiSdod.  te 
thoee  motiTea  he  aet  aboot  the  work  yewj  hoortflj,  bat 
met  with  the  aame  aoeoeaa  aa  biahop  Bailow  had  dom 
before. 

Having  been  Biahop  of  St  Oand*a  aiz  joaa.  ha  «m 
trandated  to  the  See  €i  Woroeater,  in  the  plaoa  of  Biahip 
Fleetwood.     Aa  aoon  aa  he  knew  of  thia  appointmeifc 
hia  lordahip,  who  never  vaa  a  lover  of  monej,  deaiBlri 
from  any  farther  treaty  with  aevaral   tanaata  of  thi 
Bishoprick  of  St.  DaTid*8,  and  refuaed  veiy  oonaiderayi 
fines,  afterwards  receiyed  by  Bishop  Womaek.     He  went 
to  Worcester  in  August,  1683,  and  was  conducted  to  fail 
palace  by  the  gentry  and  clergy  of  hia  diocese,  where  they 
were  entertained  veiy  handsomely,  and  ever  after  foaad 
a  plentiful  table  and  hearty  welcome ;  he  being  alwan 
of  opinion  that,  in  order  to  amend  the  morala  of  tfat 
people,  the  first  step  was  to  gain  their  acquaintance  and 
affection.     Upon  this  principle,  he  was  a  great  lover  of 
hospitality  and  charity ;  the  poor  of  the  neighbourhood 
were  daily  fed  at  his  door,  and  he  sent  provisiona  twice  a 
week  to  the  common  prison,   besides  very  large  sums 
given  where  he  saw  occasion.      Some  may  think  that  ho 
carried  this  matter  to  excess ;  for  though  he  frequently 
was  heard  to  say,  '*  be  dreaded  debt  as  a  sin,"  through 
his  extensive   charity,   and    the    necessary   calla   of   a 
numerous  fiimily,  be  sometimes  brought  himself  to  the 
verge  of  it,  and  laid  not  up  for  himself  or  his  children ; 
and  when  charged  by  several  for  not  providing  for  hit 
own  household,  his  answer  always  was,  '*  that  no  bishop 
or  priest  was  to  enrich  himself  with,  or  raise  his  family 
out  of  the  revenuea  of  \]be  C\i\xt^\  \k%\.  tibu&  aacred 
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eauons  forbade  it ;  and  that  for  his  part  he  was  resolved 
that  none  of  his  should  be  the  richer  for  them,  as  he 
was  only  God*s  steward,  and  bound  to  dispense  them  to 
His  glory  in  works  of  charity  and  piety."  He  was 
extremely  careful  what  persons  he  ordained ;  his  censures 
were  also  expressed  in  the  softest  words,  and  with  an 
humble  air  of  such  tenderness  and  brotherly  compassion 
as  always  gained  the  more  ingenuous,  and  left  the 
incorrigible  without  excuse.  He  constantly  attended 
six  o*clock  prayers  in  the  cathedral,  so  long  as  his  health 
would  permit;  and  upon  complaint  from  Archbishop 
Sheldon,  dated  June  4,  1670,  that  the  duties  of  reading 
the  Church  Service  and  administering  the  sacraments 
were  too  much  neglected  by  dignified  persons,  "the 
deans  and  canons,  as  if  it  were  an  office  below  them,  and 
left  for  the  most  part  to  be  performed  by  their  vicars  or 
petty  canons,  to  the  offence  of  the  Church's  friends  and  the 
advantage  of  sectaries,  and  their  own  just  reproach ;" 
he,  together  with  the  prebendaries,  so  ordered  the 
residence  that  one  or  two  of  them  generally  officiated  at 
the  Communion.  The  bishop,  at  his  first  visitation  of 
the  dean  and  chapter,  by  his  own  authority,  and  their 
concurrence,  procured  a  Chapter-act  to  be  made,  to 
oblige  the  prebendaries  to  be  resident  two  at  a  time  in 
every  month ;  this  being  done  with  the  concurrence  of 
Dr.  Hickes,  then  dean,  and  Dr.  Hopkins,  a  worthy 
prebendary  of  the  Church,  passed  without  the  least 
appearance  of  uneasiness  in  any  one  member  of  the 
society.  The  money,  which  at  former  visitations  was 
usually  expended  in  entertaining  the  bishops,  he  ordered 
to  be  laid  out  in  books  for  the  library,  and  entertained 
the  Church  at  his  own  charge ;  he  was  besides  a  con- 
siderable benefactor  to  the  library,  the  books  about  this 
time  being  brought  from  an  inconvenient  room  on  the 
south  side  of  the  church,  and  placed  in  the  chapter- 
house, a  very  elegant  room,  capable  of  containing  a  noble 
collection  of  books.      The  bishop  was  oiieiv  ^t^^xiX*  '\\:l 
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IDS    UOuBllOiy   OOORp  mummlf  UB  WUBO 

IkivoloQS  suitiy  ftod  ttpsdited  tlw  dBsta^ 
which  at  thit  tiBM  won  much  oompfariiBBd  cC  Ib  MM^ 
Anhbithop  Bancroft  wroCa  a  laCtar  to  dia  Uahi^  aiB* 
piMtiing  of  a  emtom  whidi  than  aid  fir  wmmij  jana 
after  oontiiiiiad,  of  preadiing  tha  aarteOB  im  Iha  hadjrf 
Oaoalhadnl,  the  fnjBn  being  iwd  Ib  thaahoir:  <hi 
origin  of  tUa  eoatan  waa,  that  aa  then  waa  aa  aanaM 
in  the  pariah  ehonhea,  the  aafofal  paiiahfamaia  mi|^ 
after  their  own  prajaia,  attand  Hm  aaraaoB  of 
eminent  preacher  in  the  oathadraL  Ha  waa  a 
patron  of  the  Frendi  Prolcatanta,and  eotitrihatad  laigijf 
to  their  aupport  In  1087,  whan  the  king  made  III 
piogreaa  throogh  part  of  En^and,  tiie  hiahop  aant  Hi 
aerrant  to  Bath,  to  inrite  hia  nii|}ea^  to  Ua  palaoa  tk 
Worcester,  where  he  had  the  honour  of  entertaining  Ub 
on  the  $28rd  daj  of  Angast,  the  ere  of  St  BartholooMV. 
He  met  him  at  the  gate  of  hie  palace,  attended  hj  Ik 
clergy,  and  in  a  short  Latin  speech  welcomed  him  It 
the  city.  His  mi^estj  walked  upon  a  large  piece  of 
white  broad  cloth  of  the  manufacture  of  the  eity,  d 
strewed  with  flowers,  which  reached  from  the  palaes 
gate  to  the  stairs  leading  up  to  the  great  hall :  aa  he 
went  along,  he  said,  **  My  lord,  this  looks  like  Whit^ 
halL"  Having  refreshed  himself  after  his  jonmey,  he 
went  to  see  the  cathedral,  the  dean  attending  his 
mi^esty  to  the  college  gate,  from  whence  he  went  to  see 
the  curiosities  of  the  town,  and  among  the  reat,  was 
shewn  where  the  battle  waa  fought  between  Oliyer  and 
his  royal  brother. 

The  next  morning  being  the  feast  of  St  Bartholomew, 
the  king  went  to  hear  mass  at  the  Popish  Chapel,  bnih 
at  his  accession  to  the  crown,  on  the  east  side  of 
Foregate-street,  attended  by  the  mayor  and  aldermen, 
whom,  when  they  came  to  the  gate  of  the  chapel,  his 
m^esty  aaked  if  they  would  not  go  in  with  him ;  to  which 
tbo  auijw  with  a  beoomm^  vg\t\^  nr^^  ^^\  ^^a^oflL'^^ 
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haye  attended  jour  miyeety  too  far  already.'*  This 
worthy  magistrate  who  preferred  his  religion,  and  duty 
to  his  country,  to  every  other  consideration,  should  have 
his  name  recorded  in  letters  of  gold:  Dr.  Nash  took 
pains  to  find  out  who  it  was,  and  belieyed  it  to  be  either 
Thomas  Bearcroft  or  Thomas  Sherwin ;  the  former  was 
elected  by  the  new  charter,  the  latter  by  the  old  charter 
zestored.  Upon  this  answer  made  by  the  mayor,  the 
king  went  into  the  Popish  chapel,  and  the  mayor,  with 
all  the  Protestants  who  attended  him,  went  to  the 
College  Church,  where,  when  divine  service  was  ended, 
the  bishop  waited  on  his  majesty  till  dinner  came  in. 
And  the  meat  being  set  on  the  table  he  offered  to 
say  grace ;  but  the  king  was  pleased  to  say  that  he  would 
spare  him  that  trouble,  for  he  had  a  chaplain  of  his  own, 
upon  which  the  good  old  man  withdrew,  not  without 
tears  in  his  eyes.  As  soon  as  the  dinner  was  over,  bis 
miyesty  proceeded  in  his  progress  to  Ludlow,  haviDg 
expressed  himself  well  pleased  with  the  attendance  of 
the  gentlemen  of  the  county,  and  bis  entertainment  by 
the  bishop,  which  bis  lordship  sajs  in  a  private  letter  to  a 
friend,  though  very  chargeable  to  him,  yet  he  did  not 
grudge  it,  as  he  hoped  be  had  done  the  Church  some 
credit  by  it.  The  white  broad  cloth  on  which  his 
majesty  walked  from  the  palace  gate  to  the  stairs  leading 
to  the  great  hall  cost  bis  lordship  £'27 :  it  was  rolled  up 
after  his  majesty,  and  taken  away  by  the  attendants  as 
belonging  to  his  wardrobe. 

While  the  king  was  at  Worcester,  the  neighbouring 
Dissenters  of  all  denominations  sent  their  addresses  to 
him,  which  the  Earl  of  Plymouth,  being  lord-lieutenant, 
was  to  receive,  and  to  deliver  to  the  king.  When  he 
brought  the  two  first  the  king  asked  him  what  religion 
the  men  who  brought  tliem  were  of.  *'  Indeed,  sir," 
replied  the  lord-lieutenant,  ''  I  did  not  ask  them  ;  but  I 
know  by  their  looks  they  are  neither  of  your  religion  nor 
inine. "   But  dow  the  good  bishop's  tiou\A!&%  dLieti  otx^.'^^j^" 
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the  penal  lews  ■gnnst 
and  M«7  4,  1688,  the  kingetdcrad  th» 
eaie  that  his  deelaratioa  ahoald  be  wmd  in  Aa 
bonrhood  of  London,  on  the  SOth  mi  97tt  af  Aaaiil 
month,  and  in  all  other  diuwhea  siid  ahafda  Aa  Iri 
and  10th  of  Jane.  The  aniihidwp 
presented  a  petition  against  it;  the 
was,  that  th^  were  sent  to  the  Toirar;  tfaia  waa  apwtgM 
to  the  bishop,  not  that  he  waa  cancgmed  Ibr  aay  Ml 
or  misbehaTioar  qf  hie  brethren,  or  Ibr  the  calami^  Art 
had  befallen  them,  for  he  often  wiahed  that  he  hd 
been  with  them,  to  bear  his  testimaqr  in  ae  good  a 
eaase,  and  to  have  a  share  with  them  in  tlieir  ImiMmJIi 
aufferings,  bat  he  was  tnmUed  to  think  on  thai  ■» 
pending  storm  which  he  foresaw  ndght  ftU  tm  tti 
Church :  howeYer,  both  he  and  the  dean,  (Dr.  TTirha) 
resolved  not  to  disperse  the  declaration,  and  signified 
to  all  the  clergy  his  utter  dislike  of  it  Soon  after  hi 
received  a  letter  from  court,  containing  a  reprimand  fo 
not  obeying  the  king  s  orders :  the  answer  to  which  WM^ 
as  he  himself  savs,  without  any  tincture  of  colInsiMt 
but  declaratory  of  his  firm  resolution  not  to  comply. 
Upon  King  William *s  accession,  his  ill  health  would  not 
allow  him  to  attend  the  convention;  and  indeed  he 
never  approved  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  s  being  declarad 
king,  and  much  less  of  that  act  which  obliged  all  pe^ 
sons  to  take  oaths  of  allegiance  to  King  William  and 
Queen  Mary,  or  to  forfeit  their  offi(*es,  their  livings,  and 
their  toinporal  subsistence.  For  his  own  part  he  was 
rps^ilved  to  tbrsiake  all,  rather  than  to  ai^t  contrary  to  bit 
forruer  oat  lis,  and  honiage.  which  he  had  paid  to  King 
James ;  and  although  he  writes  to  Kettlewell,  and  aays, 
"  If  my  heart  do  not  deceive  me,  and  God*8  grace  do  nol 
fail  me,  1  think  1  could  suffer  at  a  stake  rather  than  take 
this  oath,**  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  he  used  any  per* 
puasions  to  prevent  others  from  taking  it,  only  freely 
^ve  his  opinion,  and  adVi^d  vYiQixi  ^vh^h^taVj  \i^  MoaauU 
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sir  own  consciences.  This  was  what  he  said  to  the 
rgy;  and  when  a  grandson  of  his,  Dr.  William 
omas,  then  a  student  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
isulted  him  on  this  critical  point,  he  left  him  to  his 
Q  liberty,  and  the  feelings  of  his  own  conscience.  In 
9  of  his  sermons  he  says,  **  An  humble  man  submits, 
ipects  his  own  judgments,  hath  a  venerable  esteem 

his  superiors;  if  startled  by  any  constitutions  in 
[urch  and  State,  he  frequently  prays,  seriously  dis- 
irses,  modestly  counsels  with  others;  if  after  all  ex- 
iients  he  remains  dissatisfied,  if  he  cannot  swim  with 
)  stream,  he  will  not  trouble  the  waters." 
The  limited  time  for  taking  the  oaths  drawing  near, 
prepared  himself  for  leaving  the  palace,  and  vacating 
)  see.  He  had  agreed  with  Mr.  Martin,  then  vicar  of 
olverly,  to  come  and  live  with  him ;  and  he  wrote  to 
•.  Stillingfleet,  telling  him  that  he  would  use  all  his 
«rest  that  he  might  succeed  him.  While  he  was  thus 
jparing  all  things  for  his  retirement,  God  was  pleased 
prepare  better  for  him,  for,  about  the  20th  of  June, 
er  a  very  severe  fit  of  the  gout,  he  grew  continually 
aker  and  weaker,  though  his  friends  did  not  think 
n  in  any  immediate  danger.  The  bishop,  however, 
rceiving  himself  decaying,  on  Sunday  the  23rd,  re- 
ved  the  Sacrament  in  his  own  chapel ;  on  Monday 

his  servants  were  called  in,  and  he  gave  every  one 
them  his  blessing ;  that  night  he  endeavoured  to 
ep,  but  in  vain ;  his  daiigliter-in-law,  Mrs.  Anne 
omas,  sat  up  with  him,  imd  was  much  edified  by  him, 

the  most  part  of  that  re>iloss  night  he  spent  in  ejacu- 
ions  and  prayer  to  God,  that  he  would  be  pleased  to 
ease  him  from  his  miseries,  and  the  troubles  of  this 
n  world :  there  was  no  weight  or  clog  on  his  con- 
ence  ;  death  did  not  appear  at  all  troublesome  to  him, 
5  sting  was  gone,  his  earnest  desire  was  to  depart,  and 

with  Christ.  Thus  he  passed  the  few  remaining 
urs  of  his  life,  being  sensible  to  t\ie  \as\.  \  W\.,  ^^^"vg% 
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still  weaker  and  weaker,  about  tlma  o*cliMk  fhe  anid|f« 
being  the  25tb,  he  patiently  anbmitted  to  dw  itnka  rf 
death,  and  resigned  his  spirit  into  the  hands  af  Ooi  Ihil 
gave  it  He  died  in  the  sevantj-cizth  jaar  of  Ina  ^ 
He  published : — ^An  Apology  for  the  Chmoh  of  Elf- 
land  ;  A  Sermon  preached  at  Gaermaithen  Aaniea:  uit 
The  Mammon  of  Unrighteonsneaa,  a  SeniMn.  A  LbHk 
to  the  Clergy,  and  an  imperfect  woric,  entitlad  BaoHi 
Oracles  Silenced,  were  pnUisbed  after  his  deatL-r 
Nash*$  WorceUenkire, 


TBOXA88IN,   UCWIS. 

Lewis  Thomassiv.  was  bom  at  Aix,  in  Provenos^  k 
1610.    At  fourteen  years  of  age,  he  was  admitted  im 

the  congregation  of  the  Oratory,  where  he  was  professor 
of  morsd  philosophy,  until  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  divinity  at  Saumur.  In  J  054,  he  remoTod  to  Paxil. 
He  died  in  16U5. 

His  principal  works  are  : — L'Ancienne  et  NouTsfle 
Discipline  de  TEglise,  17*25,  3  vols,  folio ;  Dogmes  Theo- 
logiques ;  Traite  Doginatique  et  Historique  des  edits  et 
autres  Moyens  dont  on  s'est  servi  dans  tons  les  temi 
pour  etablir  et  maintenir  Tunite  dans  TEglise ;  Direo* 
tions  for  Studying  and  Teaching  Philosophy  in  a  Chris- 
tian manner;  the  same  **  for  the  Profane  Historians;" 
A  plan  of  the  same  kind  for  Grammar  or  the  Languagei 
with  relation  to  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  A  Universal 
Hebrew  Glossary, — in  this  he  endeavours  to  trace  all 
words  in  other  languages  to  Hebrew  roots  ;  Dissertationi 
ou  the  Councils;  and,  Memoires  sur  la  Grace. — Monri 
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Or   this  cmincul  dixVne,  y;«  ^q  lioX  ^h^^jca  that  any 
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aooount  exists  except  the  short  notice  in  the  Genera] 
Biographical  Dictionary,  and  in  Walker's  Sufferings 
of  the  Clergy.  To  the  edition  of  his  works  published 
in  the  Anglo-Gatholic  library,  no  biography  is  prefixed. 
We  giye  the  life,  therefore,  as  it  is  in  Chalmers.  The 
year  of  his  birth  is  not  stated,  but  he  was  educated 
at  Trinity  College,  in  the  Uniyersity  of  Cambridge,  of 
which  he  was  fellow.  In  1638,  he  was  proctor  of  that 
uniTersity.  In  July,  164d,  he  was  admitted  to  the 
Hectory  of  Barley,  in  Hertfordshire  ;  and  upon  the 
death  of  Dr.  Samuel  Ward,  in  September,  1643,  he 
was  elected  master  of  Sidney  College,  in  Cambridge, 
£x>m  which,  Dr.  Walker  says,  he  was  kept  out  '*  by  the 
oppressions  of  the  times ;"  but  there  was  also  somewhat 
of  courtintrigue  in  this  affair,  as  related  in  Walter 
Pope's  life  of  Bishop  Ward.  He  tells  us,  that  upon 
the  death  of  the  latter,  the  fellows  of  the  college 
assembled  to  choose  a  new  master.  Mr.  Seth  Ward, 
with  nine  of  them,  gave  their  suffrages  for  Mr.  Thorn- 
dike  of  Trinity  College ;  for  Mr.  Minshull  there  were 
eight  Totes  including  his  own.  But  while  they  were  at 
the  election,  a  band  of  soldiers  rushed  in  upon  them, 
and  forcibly  carried  away  Mr.  Parsons,  one  of  those 
fellows,  who  voted  for  Mr.  Thorndike,  so  that  the  num- 
ber of  suffrages  for  Mr.  Minshull,  his  own  beiog  ac- 
counted one,  was  equal  to  those  Mr.  Thomdike  had. 
Upon  which  Mr.  Minshull  was  admitted  master,  the 
other  eight  only  protesting  against  it,  being  ill-advised, 
for  they  should  have  adhered  to  their  votes.  Two  of 
them,  whereof  Mr.  Ward  was  one,  went  to  Oxford,  and 
brought  thence  a  mandamus  from  the  king,  commanding 
Mr.  Minshull,  and  the  fellows  of  Sidney  College,  to 
repair  thither,  and  give  an  account  of  their  proceedings 
as  to  that  election.  This  mandamus,  or  peremptory 
summons,  was  fixed  upon  the  chapel-door  by  Mr.  Linnet, 
who  was  afterwards  a  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  but  at 
that  time  attended  on  Mr,  Thomdike. 
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On  the  other  side,  one  Mr.  Bertie,  %  kinnma  of  die 
Earl  of  Lindsej,  being  one  of  those  who  voted  lor  Mr. 
Minsbull,  was  also  sent  to  Oxford  on  his  behalL  llui 
gentleman,  by  the  assistance  and  mediation  of  my  loid 
of  Lindsey,  procured  an  order  flrom  the  king  to  oonfiim 
Mr.  Minshuirs  election ;  but  he,  not  thinking  this  titk 
sufficient,  did  corroborate  it  with  the  broad  eeal,  to  wfaick 
Mr.  Tbomdike  consented,  Mr.  MinshuU  paying  him  and 
the  rest  of  the  fellows  the  chains  they  had  been  at  in 
the  management  of  that  affiur,  amounting  to  an  fanih 
dred  pounds.  This  was,  therefore,  endentlj  a  matter  in 
which  **  the  oppressions  of  the  times"  (which  are  nsnallj 
understood  to  mean  those  which  arose  from  the  nauxpa* 
tion)  were  not  concerned.  He  was,  howeyer,  afterwaidt»  to 
experience  the  latter  also,  and  was  ^ected  from  Ui 
living  of  Barley,  which  was  given  to  the  Rev.  Nath. 
Ball,  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  who,  Calamy  informs 
us,  punctually  paid  a  fifth  part  of  the  income  to  Mr. 
Thorndike.  At  the  restoration  he  was  replaced  in  this 
living,  but  resigned  it  on  being  made  a  prebendary  of 
Westminster.  He  verv  much  assisted  Dr.  Walton  in 
the  edition  of  the  Polyglot  Bible,  particularly  in  marking 
the  variations  in  the  Syriac  version  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ;  and  wrote  several  treatises :  A  Discourse  con- 
cerning the  primitive  Form  of  the  Government  of 
Churches,  Cambridge,  1641,  Bvo;  A  Discourse  of  Reli- 
gious Assemblies  and  the  Public  Sen-ice  of  God,  Cam- 
bridge, 1G42,  8vo ;  A  Discourse  of  the  Right  of  tbe 
Church  in  a  Christian  State,  with  a  Review  by  way  of 
Appendix,  London,  1049,  8vo  ;  Just  Weights  and  Mea- 
sures ;  that  is,  the  present  state  of  Religion  weighed  in 
the  Balance,  and  measured  by  the  Standard  of  the  Sanc- 
tuary, London,  106*^,  4to ;  A  Discourse  of  the  Forbearance 
of  the  Penalties,  which  a  due  Reformation  requires.  Lon- 
don, 1070,  8vo:  Origines  Ecclesinp,  seu  de  ratione  ae 
juro  finiendi  Controversias  Eeolesiu*,  London,  1070, 
t*YO.     To  these  wo  may  ajlOi,  nnWx.  \ft  ^^\3^^^iWxvA  C^uious 
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book,  published  in  1659,  under  the  title  of  An  Epilogue 
to  the  Tragedy  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  three 
books,  viz.:  1.  Of  the  Principles  of  Christian  Truth. 
d.  Of  the  Ooyenant  of  Grace.  3.  Of  the  Laws  of  the 
Church.  By  a  letter  from  Chancellor  Hyde,  in  the 
Appendix  to  Dr.  Barwick's  Life,  it  would  appear  that 
this  work  had  given  offence,  as  being  unseasonable  and 
ii^udicious.  Hyde  says,  '*  Pray  tell  me  what  melancholy 
hath  possessed  poor  Mr.  Thorndike  ?  And  what  do  our 
friends  think  of  his  book  ?  And  is  it  possible  that  he 
would  publish  it,  without  ever  imparting  it,  or  commu- 
nieating  with  them?  His  name  and  reputation  in 
learning  is  too  much  made  use  of,  to  the  discountenance 
of  the  poor  Church ;  and  though  it  might  not  be  in 
bis  power  to  be  without  some  doubts  and  scruples,  I  do 
not  know  what  impulsion  of  conscience  there  could  be 
to  publish  those  doubts  to  the  world,  in  a  time  when  he 
might  reasonably  believe  the  worst  use  would  be  made, 
and  the  greatest  scandal  proceed  from  them."  This 
seems  to  allude  to  some  opinions  he  held  that  were 
unfavourable  to  the  measures  of  the  court :  and  wc  find 
that  there  was  some  difiiculty  in  admitting  hiui  into  the 
convocation  in  1661,  **  on  account  of  his  speaking  much  of 
the  Bohemian  Churches,  called  Unitas  Fratrum.''  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Savoy  conference,  and  in  the  little 
he  said  completely  undeceived  the  Nonconformists,  who, 
from  his  early  publications,  had  supposed  he  was  of 
their  side.  There  was  also  a  suspicion  that  he  had  a 
little  too  much  leaning  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  so  that 
his  character  has  not  descended  to  us  with  all  the 
evidences  of  consistency;  but  that  he  was  a  man  of 
great  learning,  and  an  able  oriental  scholar,  seems 
indisputable. 

He  died  July,  1672,  and  was  interred  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  There  were  some  remarkable  passages  in  his 
last  will,  dated  July  3rd  that  year ;  particularly  these 
words:  **  My  will  is,  that  if  my  nieces,  ot  e\\.\ieT  qI  >i>aa\si^ 
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Ais  nj  will,  aoBodiog  dw 

I  haie  ifatohitely  gii 

not  doe;  so  that 

mnwd  Ime  to; 

d  FfWglfrH,  dMB  dw 

bodjt  I  diaigs  my  flODeonftoff  to  viiii 

m J  gmfe^tone :  '  Hie 

Bunue  eecMMBv  <q|Qi  iivne 


eeqnebemr.    To,  leetor,  nqnieM  ei  et 


^initff,  tliet  he  beliefed  in  the  eflBeept  of  umv 


thuexoxt. 


Louis  Sebastlak  Le  Nain  de  Tillevoxt  wee  bom  ii 
Paris,  on  the  30th  of  Not.,  1637,  end  wee  edoeeledil 
Fort  BoyaL  His  taste  for  historical  stndiee  devdofsd 
themselves  at  an  early  period  of  life.  At  the  egB  if 
twenty-three,  he  entered  the  Episcopal  aemineiy  sk 
Beauvais;  and  there  he  remained  for  three  or  hu 
years,  and  then  went  to  reside  with  Godefioi  Hermaut 
a  canon  of  the  Cathedral  of  Beauvais,  with  whom  bi 
remained  five  or  six  years.  He  then  returned  to  Paw 
and,  after  receiving  the  other  orders  of  his  Churah,  and 
being  ordained  priest,  in  1676,  he  settled  at  TillemoBCi 
(whence  he  took  his  name,)  about  a  league  from  Pansi 
near  Vincennes.  About  this  time  he  was  employed, 
along  with  his  friend  M.  de  Sacy,  on  a  life  of  St.  Louis ; 
and  two  years  after  he  travelled  in  Flanders  and  HoUaad. 
In  1690,  he  began  to  publish  his  History  of  the  £ib- 
peron,  4to,  and  compVeVAd  *\\  Vn  ^^^^  N^VnsMa,    It  met 
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with  great  success,  and  was  reprinted  at  Brussels,  and 
translated  into  English.  This  was  followed  by  his 
Ecclesiastical  History,  MeiDoires  pour  servir  k  THistoire 
Eoddsiastique  des  Six  Premiers  Sie6les,  &c.,  1693,  &c., 
completed  in  sixteen  volumes,  4  to. 

His  writings,  remarks  Mr.  Dowling,  may  be  fairly  said 
to  have  exhausted  the  sources  of  history  which  had 
hitherto  come  to  light,  and  to  exhibit  all  that  was  known 
of  the  empire  and  the  Church  during  the  first  six 
centuries.  But  his  great  work,  (Memoires  pour  servir  a 
THistoire  Ecclesiastique  des  six  premiers  Siecles),  is 
correctly  described  by  its  title ;  it  is  a  magazine  of 
materials  selected,  arranged,  and  labelled,  rather  than  a 
history.  It  is  a  book  less  suitable  to  be  read  than  to  be 
consulted.  It  is,  however,  a  perfect  model  of  historical 
research,  not  less  admirable  for  its  tone  and  spirit,  than 
for  its  accuracy  and  learning.  The  scholar  always  turns 
to  the  pages  of  Tillemont  with  satisfaction,  and  the 
thoughtful  student  of  Ecclesiastical  history  cannot  but 
revere  the  memory  of  a  writer  in  whom,  after  allowing 
for  the  peculiarities  of  a  pious  Romanist,  he  ever  finds 
liberality  without  latitudinarianism  and  candour  without 
scepticism. 

He  died  Jan.  10th,  1698,  aged  sixty-one.  He  was 
interred  at  Port  Royal,  agreeably  to  his  desire  ;  but  when 
that  abbey  was  destroyed  in  1711,  his  remains  were 
removed  to  St.  Andre  des  Arcs,  his  parish  church. 
M.  Tronchai,  canon  of  Laval,  published  Tillemont 's  life 
in  1711,  12mo. 

He  supplied  materials  for  several  works  published 
by  others, — the  Life  of  St.  Louis,  begun  by  De  Sacy, 
and  finished  and  published  by  La  Chaise ;  the  lives  of 
St.  Athanasius  and  St.  Basil,  by  Godefroi  Hermant ; 
and  the  Lives  of  Tertullian  and  Crigen,  by  Du 
Fosse,  under  the  name  of  La  Mothe. — Biog.  OeneraU. 
Dowling. 
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Tni.rTrC7  7:-H7  va§  b:?a  it  Sovcrisy  in  the  pnuhrf 
Eiljic  —  :b*  Kcrrr  rf  Yofk,  vliere  his  frtber  !■ 
t  £.:cii-fr.  ±.  '>?::orr.  l^^X  His  paiwite  were  Pmitm, 
^':z*z:  T:3:C5»:^  hi=afef  ix  an  eaifr  period  of  lifc  teev 

Cihrisisde  peeuliarities.  Hetni 
nsfasdj.  of  Sooniuiisin.  Si 
cnsed  the  sinoeritj  of  Ui 
^n^jrz'.^  z:  r«  5:c:ced.  ibcofib  it  is  quite  eertainthH 
if  r-f  ill  r:.:  fuZy  ^•cli-re.  he  did  not  denr  the  doctnni 
c:  :lf  'rr'=r:h  ts  beU  in  the  reibnned  Chnith  of 
Er^.ini  rC.Ms:=  VIS  educsted  st  Clue  HilL  On- 
briirf.  ::  "rlirL  rc-lIe^  be  vfts  admitted  a  pensioner  M 
tlf  ,'ri  !  Ajrl,  IfiT.  He  mdxiated  in  1650,  in 
-1:  .1  7  ::  Lf  -r-zif  rrll.w.  In^«:.54.  ho  became M.A. 
7.  ::>::: -ii  i  mifLi  i:  -Jiis  time  of  the  Strripium. 
LZL'.  :•—  -z  :":.--  fi.Lfr?.  ■r5T-K:£:j  of  St.  Chrrsostom  aod 
5i  ?.i*.'.  I:.  *.'":•'.  bf  ^15  nt-T  to  the  son  of  Edmnnd 
?t:-:.-.-\.  Cr.-z:-:''."*  srirmfj-gfntral.  and  ivsided  in 
:"::f  :.=.::■.:>  Et  ^-is  i:  ±:5  zizne  a  Pxv<bvterian.  Bat 
Lf  t-'.K  -^  :i.r-:'.-*s?  sni  rbf.?*?rhical  view  of  all  points 
r:!i-^:ij  ::  :-e  C*:.-.:r:':i.  ici  «b:rJj  after  the  RestontioD 
wi*  .r'.^Lf.:  :v  pr  ^-rifert.  Pishop  of  Gallowav.  He 
dii  n::  -i-^-.'-iTe  ::  c:::''-:::!.  when  in  166iJ,  the  Art  irf 
rni:".r/j-.:- ri5v.  i.  ini  he  b«:var.:e  cure  to  in  Chesbniu 
ir.  Htr:*  T.WLire.  He  here  encountered  an  OliTehin 
?:Ii:-.  r  -L:'  >-.:  up  a*  an  Anal  apt  ist  preacher;  this 
ma:.  rrv.i.'.-.  i  :r.  a  r-ji  cat.  and  Ti^as  followed  bv  manv 
pt-:;!-.  1-:  Ti'.ijts  r.  SMccet'.ied  in  persuading  him  to 
desi<;  :'.-:•  ::i  "  an  en»:roai:}:i:ii  nt  upon  the  priest  s  office 
and  f*  l-:.;ko  him«t!f  t."*  an  hon-.st  emplovment." 

In  1  ♦•■;'.  hv  was  prescnteJ  to  the  living  of  Kedington, 
in  SurT  Ik.  which  bo  <o?n  after  resigned  on  being  chosen 
pnac'iAF  "!  Line-' Ins  Inn. 

In    16G4.   be  was  cuov:\i  Tmc^i^v?  \a<lvw^x  ^  St. 
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liftttrence,  Jewry.  In  the  same  year  he  married  Elizaheth 
daughter  of  Dr.  French,  canon  of  Christ  Church,  hy  a 
sister  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  which  lady  was  remarried  to  the 
celebrated  Bishop  Wilkins,  then  rector  of  St  Laurence, 
Jewry;  and  in  the  following  year  Tillotson  was  appointed 
lecturer  to  the  same  parish.  He  was  now  become  a 
distinguished  preacher;  and  he  obtained  great  reputation 
hy  a  isermon  preached  before  the  corporation  of  London, 
<m  the  Wisdom  of  being  religious,  which  was  printed. 
He  also  began  to  engage  in  controversy,  by  writing 
The  Rule  of  Faith,  in  reply  to  a  book  written  by  one 
Sargeant  or  Smith,  a  convert  to  Popery.  In  1666,  he 
took  the  degree  of  D.  D.,  and  in  1669,  he  was  made 
chaplain  to  Charles  II.,  and  presented  to  a  prebend  of 
Canterbury. 

•Popery  was  now  becoming  a  great  subject  of  alarm  to 
the  nation ;  and  when  the  king,  in  1672,  issued  a 
declaration  for  liberty  of  conscience,  supposed  to  be  for 
the  purpose  of  favouring  the  Roman  Catholics,  the 
bishops  recommended  to  the  clergy  to  preach  against 
Popery.  The  king  complaining  of  this,  as  an  attempt 
to  excite  disaffection  among  the  people,  the  Bishop  of 
London  convoked  some  of  the  clergy  to  consider  what 
answer  should  be  made  to  his  majesty.  Tillotson,  who 
was  one  of  the  number,  suggested  the  reply,  that  "  since 
his  majesty  professed  the  Protestant  religion,  it  would  be 
an  unprecedented  thing  that  he  should  forbid  his  clergy 
to  preach  in  defence  of  a  faith  which  they  believed,  and 
which  he  declared  to  be  his  own."  This  was  a  pretty 
plain  insinuation  of  his  doubts  of  the  kings  sincerity 
and  he  soon  after  preached  a  noted  sermon  at  Whitehall 
on  the  hazard  of  salvation  in  the  Church  of  Home ; 
notwithstanding,  however,  the  offence  he  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  given,  he  was  advanced  in  1G72  to  the 
Deanery  of  Canterbury.  In  the  following  year  he  was 
presented  to  a  prebend  in  the  Church  of  St  Paul's ;  and 
in  that  year  he  published  Bishop  Wilkins's  "  ^i\\i<c,v^<i^  ^\ 


XamnI  fdi^an,*  vidi  a 

preUie*  who  died  in  his 

she  dufmul  of  til  his  p^petiL 

it  was  moch  to  TiUotaoa'ii 

ako  at  kia  death  eooferRd 

in  consequence  of  whidi  lie 

person  s  Treatise  oo  the  Pope  a 

was  so  much  the  object  of  Dr.  TiIlolaon*s 

aTersion,  that  in  a  aennon  pirefhrJ  befi»e  the  kim 

in  April,  16>0,  and  pnUiahed  bj  his  nugeat 

command,  entitled,  "  The  Piotestant  Bdigioii 

from  the  charge  <^  Singolarity  and  Novdtf  ;*  be  an 

betrayed  into  a  sentinient  of  intoleiaaee  wUeh  inpuMJ 

him  to  heavy  censure.    It  is  contained  in  the  iaSkmaf 

passage :  "  I  cannot  think,  till  I  am  better  ialbiaiii 

which  I  am  always  ready  to  be,  that  anj  pietenes  rf 

coQacinrnce  wazTants  any  man  that  is  not  extraordinaiily 

commissioDed,  as  the  apostles  and  first  pablishers  of  the 

gfisptrl   wore,   and  cannot  justifr  that   commiasion  fey 

miracles,  as  they  did,  to  affront  the  established  religioo 

of  a  nation,  thuagh  it  be  false,  and  openly  to  draw  aien 

otT  from  the  profession  of  it,  in  contempt  of  the  magif- 

trate   and    the  law.    All   that  persons  of    a   different 

religion  can  in  such  a  case  reasonably  pretend  to,  is,  lo 

enjoy   the  private  liberty  and    exercise  of    their  own 

conscience  and  religion,  for  which  they  ought  to  be  veiy 

thankful,  and  to  forbear  the  open  making  of  proselytes 

to   their  own  religion  (though  they  be  never   so  sun 

that   they  arc  in   the   right)  till  they  have   either  an 

extraordinary  commission  from  God  to  that  purpose,  or 

the  providence  of  God  make  way  for  it  by  the  permission 

of  the  magistrate."     It  is  said  that  after  the  sermon  a 

nohlemun   stt-pt   up  to   the   king,  who  had   slept    the 

greatest  part  of  the  time,  and  said,  •*  It  is  a  pity  yoor 

majesty  was  asleep,  for  we  have  had  the  rarest  piece  of 

Hobbism  that  ever  vou  heard   in  vour  life:'*  to  which 

Charles  answered,  *'  Odds-llsh,  then  he  shall  print  it  ;** 
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which  was  the  cause  of  the  order.  It  is  certain  that 
Tillotson  was  highly  blamed  for  it,  both  by  the  estab- 
lished cleigy,  and  by  his  former  Presbyterian  friends  ; 
and  indeed  a  more  direct  assertion  of  the  right  of  every 
government  to  suppress  innovation  or  reformation  of 
xeligion  cannot  be  produced,  and  the  Papists,  in 
particular,  might  use  it  to  great  advantage.  When  the 
bill  for  the  exclusion  of  the  Duke  of  York  was  in 
agitation,  he  warmly  promoted  it;  and  he  refused  to 
sign  the  address  of  the  London  clergy  to  the  king  on  his 
declaration  that  he  could  not  consent  to  such  a  biU. 

In  1682,  Dr.  Tillotson  published  a  volume  of  Sermons 
by  Bishop  Wilkins  from  his  manuscripts,  to  which  he 
prefixed  a  defence  of  that  prelate*8  character  from  the 
aspersions  thrown  upon  it  in  the  Hist.  et.  Antiq.  Univers. 
Oxon.  of  Anthony  Wood.  He  was  the  editor  in  the  fol 
lowing  year  of  the  three  folio  volumes  of  Dr.  Barrow's 
Sermons,  a  task  which  must  have  cost  him  much  labour, 
and  for  which  English  divinity  is  much  indebted  to  him. 
This  was  the  year  of  the  Rye-house  plot,  and  of  its  melan- 
choly consequences,  the  execution  of  Lord  Russell  and 
Algernon  Sidney.  To  the  former  of  these  suiTerers 
Tillotson  was  called,  with  Burnet,  to  assist  in  the 
religious  preparation  for  his  death. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  these  divines,  leaders  in 
the  revolution,  urged  on  this  as  on  other  occasions 
the  doctrine  ot*  passive  obedience.  Against  the  Church 
of  England  divines,  who  held  this  doctrine,  and  yet 
justify  the  revolution,  a  charge  of  inconsistency  is  some- 
times brought,  and  by  no  one  is  it  more  strongly  urged 
than  by  Mr.  Macaulay.  Yet  that  gentleman  ought  ^9 
give  some  weight  to  what  is  said  by  the  favourite  divine 
of  William  III.,  Bishop  Burnet,  *'  As  I  have,"  says  his 
lordship,  "  expressly  and  publicly  owned  a  reserve  for 
resistance  in  case  of  a  total  subversion ;  so  I  must  add, 
that  to  my  knowledge,  other  divines  still  undei-stood 
that  doctrine  of  non  resistence  with  this  reserve ;  though 
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Tfiis  I   am    sere  was  our  late    primstet 


-'  A  Discourse  agminrt  TnnsnbstazitiaticnL.''  published 
ne-ar  the  close  of  Cluurles  II.'s  reign  and  another  againrt 
I'nrjSkioTY  at  the  commencement  of  that  of  James  II 
were  the  prelude  to  a  Tolumions  controrenr.  which 
occupie<i  Tillotson  till  the  approach  of  the  reTolntion. 

The  revolution  found  Dr.  Tillotson,  Dean  of  Cante^ 
I'urr.  an«l  Ilesidentianr  of  Sl  Paul's  :  but  it  found  him 
also  in  high  favour  with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  aD 
the  more  because  it  was  through  Tillotson's  persaasHMi 
that  the  Princess  Ann  of  Denmark  had  declared  in 
favour  of  the  prince.  In  1CS9,  he  was  appointed  clcA 
of  the  closrt  to  William  III.  and  obtained  permission  to 
f*xchnnge  his  Dcaoery  of  Canterbury  for  that  of  St 
riiuls,  nn  exchange  rendered  necessary  by  his  having 
Ucrimi'  the  confidential  adviser  in  Ecclesiastical 
to  the  nfivs  king  and  c^ucciu 
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William  anxioos  to  conciliate  the  Dissenters,  endea- 
Yonred  to  abolish  the  sacramental  test ;  but  the  Bill  of 
Comprehension,  which  included  a  dispensation  from 
kneeling  at  the  sacrament,  encountering  yarious  ob- 
stacles, fell  to  the  ground. 

Tillotson  and  Burnet  (the  latter  created  Bishop  of 
Baram)  admonished  the  king  on  this  failure,  to  submit 
the  business  of  comprehension  to  a  sjnod  of  diyines  as 
being  the  method  at  once  the  most  acceptable  to  the 
clergy,  and  the  best  calculated  to  silence  the  Popish 
ol^ectors,  who  sneered  at  a  religion  established  by  Acts 
of  Parliament.     Thirty  divines,  (among  whom  we  find 
the  names   of  Tillotson,    Tenison,    Patrick,    Burnet, 
Btillingfleet,  and  Kidder)  were  accordingly  directed  to 
prepare  such  alterations  as  they  should  judge  expedient 
in  the  Liturgy  and  Canons,  with  proposals  for  reform- 
ation in  ecclesiastical    courts,    and  in    other  matters 
zelative  to  the   Church ;    all   which  were  first    to   be 
submitted  to  Convocation,   and  eifterwards  reconsidered 
in  parliament.     After  four  divines  of  this  committee  had 
withdrawn  in  dissatisfaction,   the  remainder  proposed 
that    canonical    lessons    should    be  read    in  churches 
instead  of  the  Apocraphal  books,   and  the  Athanasian 
Creed  left  at  the  option  of  the  officiating  minister;  that 
new  Collects,  more  glowing  in  devotion,  should  be  drawn 
up,  and  a  new  version  of  the  Psalms  prepared ;   that 
chanting  in  cathedrals  should    be  discontinued,    and 
legendary  saints  expunged  from  the  calendar ;  that  the 
cross  in  baptism,  the  surplice,  and  the  posture  of  kneel- 
ing at  the  sacrament,  should  not  in  future  be  insisted 
on ;  that  the  word  Minister  should  be  introduced  in  the 
place  of  Priest ;  that  fasts  in  Lent  should  not  consist  in 
abstinence  from  meats ;  and  that  sponsors  in  baptism 
should  not  be  held  essential.      They  submitted,  that  re- 
ordination,  where  Presbyters  had  imposed  hands  should 
be  conditional ;  and  pronounced  the  damnatory  clause  in 
the  Athanasian  Creed  to  be  applicable  oni^  U>  \}tx<^^^  ^^V^ 


1  Iftf  1.    Tbe  MIovit«  ia  Ui 

■  »a  ihe AwttJibBfcie.  whJA  —»  w 
'n'ai-.-Siiadar,  «i  St.  Mnr-fe-Bav,  trhga.  oo  Wkit-5tiiid« 
eve  I  mired  to  EdniMUHB,  to  ^end  that  dsT  in  fkfUag 
and  pnrer.  to  imj^one  the  Uewng  of  Almigbtj  God 
nptm  that  aetktt,  uu  u^  «Mi-.w*t»v.  ^  H^  gza.i^  uJ 
Holr  Spirit  m  be  Toochs&fed  to  bii  nnfol  and  mnnftlif 
Mrrmiil.  irhom  His  inae  pfDridenee,  aod  tba  infor 
tniute  desire  of  their  majesties.  King  Williun  hI 
QuecD  31srj,  the  best  of  pnnees,  (vhom  God  in  gntf 
inercjr  to  «  most  sinful  and  perrerae  pai^ilo  bath  bf  a 
moat  aigaal  providoKc  set  apoa  the  thitms  of  thna 
lungdoma,  and  seat  (I  tiust)  to  be  our  deliveran  aad 
benefactora  for  manj  genentioiu  yet  to  oome)  baat 
called  to  the  goremmeDt  and  conduct  of  this  miaer 
fiiilj'  diitraeted  Church  in  a  rerj  difficult  and  dangeiuaa 
time. 

"I  bi^n  wilb  a  abort  prajcr  to  Almigh^  God  la 
prcpuv  Uijr  hwut  lot  the  &av^  <A  '^'a  te^.wA  te  Mytf 
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xne  in  the  discharge  of  it,  in  such  a  manner  as  might 
be  acceptable  in  his  sight,  through  Jesus  Christ  mj 
blessed  Saviour  and  Bedeemer. 

"  I  proceeded  next  to  a  thanksgiving  to  Almighty  God 
for  His  mercy  and  goodness  to  me  in  the  conduct  of  my 
whole  life,  from  my  first  entrance  into  the  world,  to 
this  day. 

"Next,  I  made  an  humble  and  penitent  confession 
of  my  sins,  and  earnest  supphcation  for  the  pardon  and 
forgiveness  of  them. 

"  Next  a  prayer  for  God*8  blessing  upon  me,  and  His 
Holy  Spirit  to  be  conferred  upon  me,  in  the  solemn 
dedication  of  me  the  day  following  to  this  high  and 
holy  office. 

**  Then  I  read  the  prayers  in  the  consecration  office. 
I  concluded  with  a  prayer  for  the  king  and  queen,  and 
a  short  ejaculation," 

He  was  consecrated  the  following  day  in  the  Church  of 
St.  Mary-le-Bow,  by  the  then  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
Lloyd  of  St.  Asaph,  Burnet  of  Salisbury,  Stillingfleet 
of  Worcester,  Ironside  of  Bristol,  Hough  of  Oxford. 

The  rest  of  his  life  was  passed  in  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  his  high  office.  It  is  impossible  to  read  the 
works  or  refer  to  the  acts  of  Tillotson  without  being 
impressed  with  the  notion  of  his  being  a  good  and 
sincere  man.  Ho  was  a  man  of  good  common  sense 
and  of  much  worldly  wisdom ;  truly  benevolent,  always 
ready  to  serve  his  friends.  He  was  no  theologian,  and  his 
cold  and  cautious  tempcrment  made  him  approach  the 
Socinian  school,  though  against  the  Socinian  heresies 
he  was  careful  rfnd  consistent  in  protesting.  The 
extreme  bitterness  of  the  Non-jurors  against  him  is  very 
natural,  but  it  is  not  one  of  the  points  upon  which  we 
can  concede  praise  to  those  conscientious  and  often  ill- 
used  men. 

He  died  in  1694,  and  was  buried  in  the  Church  of 

St.  Laurence,  Jewry,     Tillotson's  Seimona  \\w?^  \i^^\^ 


Pkunm  Tom  waa  bom  «t  Condon,  in  ISSi,  iH^- 
baouw  ftJonji  in  ]55(l.  5a  wm  the  fint  J«Mnt  lA^' 
«■■  adnaoed  to  the  purple,  being  made  a  ^H'"*'  ai- 
169S.  He  di^.l  in  1590.  He  was  oqiq  of  thoae  miumii 
Bixtoa  V.  eu^M.;, L'd  in  ranoing  hia  editioa  of  tbt  Tnl" 
gate.  He  pi:  h-hed.  Contmentuiea  upon  Arialotb't 
Philosophy ;  Commentaries  apon  the  Gospel  of  St.  Jate 
Twelve  Chapters  of  SL  Luke,  and  the  Epistle  to  tta 
Bomans ;  A  Sum  of  Cases  of  ConaoieQoe,  or  Itutrnfr 
tions  to  Prieats. — Biog.  UnittntUe. 


loxsTALL,— f Sm  TvnttalLJ 


TOFLU)!,  AnauBnm  vontaous. 

HoNTAOOB  AuoDaniKs  ToFusT  was  bom  at  FunhMli 
in  Suirej,  in  1740.  He  was  educated  at  WestmiiulH; 
and  afterwards  at  TiioUj  CoUege,  in  Dublin.  He  «m 
oiduned  in  1702,  and  soon  after  obbKned  the  linng  «( 
Broad  Hemburj,  in  DevoDshire.  In  1776,  he  removid 
to  London,  where  he  officiated  in  the  ohapel  beloiigiii| 
to  the  FrBDoh  Calnnists,  near  LeioMtar  Field*.  Al- 
though a  member  of  the  Church  of  Et^land,  he  «M 
himielf  aTiolent  CalfiniBt.  He  died  in  1778. 
His  works  an  .— "Dw  Cihoicli  ol  ^^^^wA-^vodiastad 
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from  the  charges  of  Anninianism ;  and  the  case  of 
Arminian  Subscription  particularly  considered,  in  a 
liOtter  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nowell ;  The  Doctrine  of  Abso- 
lute Predestination  stated  and  asserted,  with  a  pre- 
liminary Discourse  on  the  Divine  Attributes,  translated 
in  great  measure  from  the  Latin  of  Jerom  Zanchius, 
with  some  account  of  his  life  prefixed ;  A  Letter  to  the  Rev. 
Mr.  John  Wesley,  relative  to  his  pretended  abridgment 
of  Zanchius  on  Predestination ;  Free  Thoughts  on  the 
projected  Application  to  Parliament  for  the  AboHtion  of 
Ecclesiastical  Subscriptions;  More  work  for  Mr.  John 
Wesley,  or  a  Vindication  of  the  Decrees  and  Providence 
of  God  fiom  the  defamations  of  a  late  printed  paper, 
entitled  The  Consequence  Proved ;  Historical  Proof  of 
the  Doctrinal  Galvinism  of  the  Church  of  England; 
The  Scheme  of  Christian  and  Philosophical  Necessity 
Asserted,  in  answer  to  Mr.  John  Wesley's  Tract  on  that 
subject :  Collection  of  Hymns  for  Public  and  Private 
Worship ;  and,  Sermons,  preached  on  special  occasions. 
His  works  have  been  published  with  his  Life,  in  6  vols. 
8vo.  He  was  for  some  time  editor  of  the  Gospel  Maga- 
zine, commenced  in  1774. 


TOWEBSON,   GABRIEL. 

Gabrtbl  Towebson,  a  native  of  Middlesex,  was  educated 
at  Queen's  College,  Oxford.  He  became  M.A.  in  1657, 
and  in  1660,  was  elected  Fellow  of  All  Soul's.  He 
obtained  from  his  College  the  Rectory  of  Welwyn,  in 
Hertfordshire,  and  in  1693,  was  presented,  through  the 
interest  of  Tillotson,  to  the  living  of  St.  Andrew,  Under- 
shaft,  in  the  city  of  London.  He  took  his  degree  of 
D.D.  in  1677.     He  died  in  1697. 

His  works  are  : — A  brief  account  of  some  expressions 
in  St  Athanasius's  Creed ;  An  Explication  of  the 
Decalogue,  or  Ten  Commandments ;  and,  l£ir^\i<ea.\i^'^  ^ 
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the  Catechism  of  the  Chorch  of  E 
Sacraments  in  general,  in  pureaance 
of  the  Cfltecbism  of  the  Church  of 
Sacrament  of  Baptism  in  particular; 
Baptism  among  the  Heathen  and  thi 
the  Institution  of  Christian  Baptism. 
Sermon  by  Stanhope. 

TOWOOOn,    WIG  AH. 

MicAH  TowoooD,  was  bora  at  Axmi) 
shire,  in  1700,  and  educated  uade 
Chftdwick,  of  Taunton,  and  in  the 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Steplien  Jamea 
in  the  same  town.  Soon  after  he  bi 
preacher,  he  settled  with  a  congrcgat 
at  M(ireton-HH(D]iatead,  in  Devonshire. 
CreditoD,  in  the  some  county,  in  J73S 
published,  without  his  name,  a  tract  t 
from  Sickness,  and  a  pamphlet  enti 
Episcopal  and  Priestly  Claims  freely 
Dialogue  between  a  Country  Gentlema 
Vicar,  1737.  In  1739,  he  publisher 
Apologj,  in  which  he  endeavours  to  vii 
tion  from  the  Church.  In  1741,  whe 
engi^ed  in  a  war  with  Spain,  he  assi 
character,  by  publishing,  Spanish  Cruel 
a  justifiable  plea  for  a  Vigorous  War  wi 
his  principle  work  is.  The  Disscnlii 
Answer  to  Mr.  While,  a  clerg)-man  ol 
Korivich,  who  hod  written  against  the  f 
dissenters  with  great  ability.  In  17ft 
£xeter,  where  ho  published  some  pamp^ 
of  Infant  Baptism.  In  1701,  he  becan 
Dissenters'  academy  in  that  city.  Hi 
In  t».iB  religious  sentiments  he  was  an 
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TOWNSOK,   THOMAS. 


An  admirable  biographical  sketch  of  this  'eminent  divine 
exists,  says  that  learned  prelate  and  admirable  man, 
Bishop  Jebb,  uniting  the  fine  simplicity  of  Izaac  Walton 
with  the  classic  elegance  of  Louth.  It  is  from  the  pen 
of  the  elder  Archdeacon  Ohurton.  Bishop  Jebb  has 
himself  with  his  usual  good  taste  and  sound  judgment 
abridged  this  Life,  and  the  following  is  a  further  abridg- 
ment from  the  Preface  to  the  Practical  Discourses  of 
Townson,  edited  by  Bishop  Jebb.  Thomas  Townson 
was  dfiscended  from  a  family  originally  of  Yorkshire, 
was  eldest  son  of  a  native  of  Lancashire,  the  Bev.  John 
Townson,  M.A.,  rector  of  Much  Lees,  in  Essex,  by  his 
wife  Lucretia,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Wiltshire, 
rector  of  Kirkanders,  in  Cumberland.  He  was  bom  in 
1715,  and  baptized  on  the  7th  of  April,  in  that  year. 

Having  been  instructed  a  while  by  his  father,  he  was 
placed  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Nott,  vicar  of 
the  neighbouring  parish  of  Terling ;  where  he  was  early 
distinguished  for  quickness  of  apprehension,  and  a  most 
retentive  memory.  Thence  he  was  removed  to  the  Free 
School  at  Foisted  ;  where,  besides  other  eminent  p  ersons 
Dr.  Wallis,  and  Dr.  Barrow  were  educated.  The  master, 
at  that  time,  was  the  Rev.^Mr.  Wyatt ;  a  man  studious 
alike  to  cultivate  in  his  young  charge,  purity  of  morals, 
and  accuracy  of  learning. 

But  Mr.  Townson,  the  father,  did  not  neglect  one 
great  precaution :  he  placed  in  his  son's  hands,  editions 
or  copies  of  Horace,  and  other  classics,  from  which 
those  passages,  that  cannot  enter  the  mind  without  con- 
taminating it,  had  been  carefully  expunged;  with  an 
iz^junction,  religiously  to  avoid  the  danger  of  perusing 
them.  A  parential  precept,  which  Dr.  Townson,  through- 
out life,  gratefully  remembered  ;  and,  as  occasion  served, 
gave  similar  advice  to  others  :  convinced,  that  the  absence 
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of  temptatkmt  and  ignomiM  of  no9^ 
preservatiTes  agftinst  tte  oontagiaD. 

He  was  entered  a  eommoDer  of  Okriat  Okonii^  QdM» 
Maroh  18, 1783.    Here,  aa  aft  aehooU  Ina  praiata 
rapid:  and  hia  poetieal  aa  wdl m gaoenl  tilHWlBb 
with  ihe  utmost  ragolaritj  and  oMiBingnaw  of 
soon  lecommended  him  to  notiee  and  oatoom. 

In  July,  1785,  he  waa  ^laeled  doo^  of  St  Uat/ 
Magdalen  College;  in  1787,  Mow  of  tbai 
having,  on  Oct  dOth,  boon  admitted  faaebalov  of 
He  commenced  maater  of  arta,  Jnne  SMItli,  17M, 
was  ordained  deacon,  Dec  SOth,  1741,  and  priaat,  8a|t 
10th,  17id,  by  Dr.  Seokec;  Biahop  of  OdJMd.       .      .  < 

Three  daya  ftftor  hia  ordinatkmt  he  aot  out  Ihr  Fmmm 
with  Mr.  DawUna,  in  company  with  Mr.  Dfsaks  ml  Mt 
Holdsworth.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  Italy,  whore  faa  em* 
tinued  about  a  year  and  a  half;  and,  haTing  croaaed  the 
Alps  by  Mount  Genis,  passed  through  Germany,  and 
Holland ;  and  landed  at  Harwich,  August  dOth,  1746. 

While  on  the  classic  ground  of  Italy,  where  evsry 
scene  revived  the  memory  of  some  splendid  aefaiefo* 
ment,  or  introduced  him  to  some  illustrioua  epcient 
be  did  not  forget  his  own  proper  studies.  At  Naples, 
while  he  twice  visited,  with  sympathetic  fbndneaa,  the 
tomb  of  his  favourite  Virgil,  he  found  time,  nerertha* 
less,  with  a  more  honoured  name,  and  auhlimer  poet- 
to  contemplate  the  glory  of  God,  in  the  works  of  crea- 
tion, and  in  his  written  law :  and  the  result  of  hia  meditft- 
tions  appears  in  a  very  fine  sermon  on  the  nineteenth 
Psalm,  begun  while  he  was  in  this  city. 

On  his  return  from  the  continent,  he  resnmed,  al 
the  university,  the  office  of  tuition.  Mr.  Lovibond, 
author  of  the  **  Teare  of  old  May-day,"  waa  one  of  hia 
pupils,  before  he  travelled;  and,  after  he  came  badi. 
Lord  Bagot  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  him.  At  thia 
time,  was  laid  the  foundation  of  that  entire  friendship 
between  them,  which  waa  vn\ATtvi\\fi^  ^x\^  \i^  ^<^%9i!bu 
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In  1746,  he  was  instituted  by  Bishop  Gibson,  to  the 
Ticarage  of  Hatfield  Peverel,  in  Essex,  on  the  presenta* 
tion  of  the  patron,  Mr.  Dabbs. 

In  1749,  he  was  senior  proctor  of  the  university. 
The  speech  delivered  by  this  officer,  upon  the  expiration 
of  his  office,  is  usually  a  review  of  the  events  of  the 
year;  and  Mr.  Townaon,  on  that  occasion,  in  an 
oration  of  classical  elegance,  applauded  the  graceful 
eloquence  of  the  public  orator,  Dr.  £ing;  mentioned, 
with  merited  praise,  his  two  Mends,  Mr.  Drake,  Mr., 
afterwards  Lord  Bagot;  and  spoke  thus  of  the  poetiy 
professor,  Mr.  Lowth :  *'  Quem  de  poetica  sacra  sic  ex 
cathedra  explicantem  audivimus,  ut  omnibus  omari 
rebus  videretur,  qu8B  aut  nature  munera  sunt,  aut 
iiMtmmenta  doctnusB.** 

A  candid  and  honourable  testimony:  the  more  so, 
because  Mr.  Lowth  and  the  speaker  were  generally 
looked  up  to,  as  the  two  first  scholars  in  the  university  : 
a  circumstance  which,  in  ordinary  minds,  might  have 
created  some  jealousy.  But  jealousy  was,  in  this  case, 
out  of  the  question ;  though  there  had  been  a  design 
of  bringing  forward  Mr.  Townson,  as  Lowth  s  competitor 
for  the  professorship  of  poetry.  Such  competition  his 
modesty  could  not  suffer :  and  the  learned  world  will 
be  for  ever  delighted  and  improved,  by  the  admirable 
"  Preelections  on  Hebrew  Poetry." 

In  this  same  year,  (1749)  he  resigned  Hatfield  ;  and 
was  presented  to  the  Rectory  of  Blithfield,  in  Stafford- 
shire, by  Sir  Walter  Wagstaffe  Bagot,  Bart.  June  15th, 
he  was  admitted  B.D.  The  same  summer,  Mr.  Drake 
offered  him  the  lower  mediety  of  Malpas,  in  the  county 
of  Chester.  This  living,  though  of  considerable  value, 
he  was,  at  first,  unwilling  to  accept ;  at  length,  however, 
he  gave  his  consent;  and,  on  the  second  of  January, 
1751,  was  instituted  by  Bishop  Peploe.  At  the  close  of 
the  year,  he  left  Oxford,  and  resigned  his  fellowship. 

Jn  2  71^8,  he  bad  some  accession  oi  iox\.\3ca<^*.  «iA^^ 


17M.  hm 

of  tbe  Bct.  Waller  Bi^tl, 


mm  ml   hta    £nead   i 


B  dufebnss  of  bn  4Mi«  M  ft  fMi*  |ifa«  Af 
7.  aiM  at  A«  mbm  tfea%  *Mi^> 
i.b»  raOniMtlM  higtirrt  ni^  ^"^ 

I  fiill  eannction  ef -its  MPflhmci^  tia  Om> 
mon  Pn^n  of  ibe  Chmdi  of  Ei^k^.  TIm  ifiril  | 
of  dtototioo,  ichich  perrades  am!  animates  it.  the  eiws^  I 
a^  dmididtjr  of  h,  nn  iiwBnUwliMii;  taoK  it  «■  Mi 
ifniiian,  diat  tbo  jvajiwB,  nBqnHod  w  tt^^  ■■  ti 
thort  ooUecti,  or  ecachad  id  an^  pedliaBi^  «M^^ 
oooe,  weU  adaptod  te  d>a  ftmflj  «r  Aa  aliH^  M* 
ineomparablj  tfae  baat  la  aodal  aad  pobfie  vanM^ 
For,  though,  potnUf,  tn  indindoal  mar,  with  oqaal 
iroproremeiit,  use  a  longer  fiinn,  the  worda  of  whiifc 
be  himself  ntten ;  jet,  when  nnmben  jtnn  mantdlj 
in  prayers  apt^n  by  one,  their  attentioii  ia  leas  likilf 
to  grow  wearj,  or  to  wander,  when  aBsiBtad.by  fVaqnaal 
pauses;  by  altenutte  petitiMis,  responses,  and  qiaoalfr 
tioQS  as  in  the  estaUished  Litnrg;. 

His  sttentioD  extended  to  snum  matten  as  wdl  is 
more  important;  and  there  being  a  diflereaoe  in  tbt 
mode  of  reading  the  introdactory  invocations  of  the 
Litany,  where  some  petaona  lay  atress  on  the  pi» 
nonn  (us),  others  on  the  preposition  preceding  (opoii,) 
the  latter  he  esteemed  the  proper  way  of  pronoonciflg 
the  clause ;  since  the  Ijtany  is  not  a  prayer  for  the 
congregation  exclusively,  bnt,  as  the  rubric  exptaina  it. 
"a  general  auppbcation"  for  all  mankind. 

He  thought  a  certain  deoeney  and  solemnity  of  form 

were  of  great  use,  in  givii^  life  and  eflisct  to  leligioos 

offices  intrinsically  exoellenL     "  Order"  indeed,  in  tbs 

judgment  of  the  dirine  Booker,  is  that,  "  without  which 

■Ottld  abtbe  in  \tMnai-"  \foXS.\Sa%.V  'Aa».«.vdiir 
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tm  intended  ht  in  inteiorand  oomponnd  being  shoold 
t  adapted  to  his  whole  nature,  and  engage  whatever  is 
nooent  in  him,  on  the  aide  of  virtue ;  so  that,  while 
e  aentiments  have  the  ooncarrenoe  of  the  nnderatand- 
g,  and  the  qixit  and  eneigj  wann  the  heart*  the  ez- 
rior  chcomalanoea  may  catoh  the  imagination,  and 
flnenoe  the  paa8i<»8.  Thus  the  whde  man  is  em- 
Qjei  in  hia  beat  aerviee ;  and  every  Acuity  eonapirea 
I  paying  hotnage  to  Him  who  gave  it  Snoh  were  hia 
intimenta,  of  whom  we  are  speaking ;  and,  in  addition 
•  the  xegalar  order  which  he  Ibnnd  at  Malpaa,  he  him- 
U  introduced  one  euatom  now  observed  there,  that  two 
'  the  clergy  should  oflftdate  on  Sundays  at  the  altar, 
i  appeared,  he  thought,  decent  and  respectful,  that  the 
Imighty  should  be  well  attended  at  Hia  holy  taUe. 

When  he  had  been  rector  of  Malpas  some  time,  a 
andsome  pair  of  silver  chalices  were  found  in  the 
liurch;  and  it  was  afterwards  discovered  that  be  was 
le  donor  of  them.  They  were  inscribed  with  this 
»se :  *'  All  things  come  of  thee,  0  Lord ;  and  of  thine 
im  have  we  given  Thee."  (1  Ghron.  xxix.  14.)  He 
flerwards  gave  a  chalice  to  the  neighbouring  Church 
F  Harthill,  with  the  same  inscription. 

From  parochial  labours,  to  literary  pursuits,  the  tran- 
tion  is  easy  and  naturaL  About  the  year  1760,  and 
»r  some  time  afterwards,  he  employed  himself,  with 
mch  care  and  diligence,  in  composing  an  exposition  of 
le  Apocalypse.  The  work  was  finished,  but  never 
ublished ;  and  he  once  mentioned  the  circumstance  to 

very  worthy  friend,  as  an  instance  of  the  success  of 
rayer.  It  was  his  humble  request  to  God,  that  if  his 
ystem  were  wrong,  the  work  might  never  see  the  light ; 
nd  it  so  proved,  that,  whenever  he  thought  of  revising 
lis  papers,  and  preparing  them  for  the  press,  something 
till  intervened  and  hindered  his  design.  With  regard 
0  the  interpretation  of  the  unaccomplished  prophecies 
D  this  BwM  book,  be  remarked  at  a  \a\ei  '^t\Qdi,\iVTVTk!^ 

8  D  3 


thoQ^  I  had  hJL'ngjdmriii 
mmpett  we  kDovwy  litde  nt  Ae 
In  1707.  and  1708.  1m  fdUhoA  tta»dH^  fe* 

•Mft  iMmDUetl.  Ml  Um  MlkiMftlf  dM  fl^^^^^d.  w 

naaie,  hmiieiM,  1m  did 

hit  native  modM^.  sal  ilill 

poHihlB.  diiinite 

In  1708,  hm  ifgnn 
wekomey  iriMn  Im  nmnid  to 
most  haive  mada  dM  pMlor  tel 
Kpaid  Ibr  aD  fak  kbaB&  Iha  vteb 
to  aea  hiai;  and 
Hia  aim  joy  on  Ilia  aaeaaiai^  if 
poet  pomti^a  tlia 
pectna")  waa  not  laaa  hearMl:  tat,  mdaad  ha  kaal  tb 
flock  with  sincere  afiection;  and,  npon  hia  ntnm  l» 
them,  applied  himnelf,  with  new  aidonr,  to  hia  paalMri 
duties  and  theological  atodiea. 

Of  these  his  studies,  aoe  of  hia  first  pndootiooa  m 
the  -*  Discoucses  on  the  Four  Goapela."  The 
which  opens  the  sulyect  was,  in  subatanoe,  first 
in  the  parish  Church  of  Blithfield:  probabl j  vhila hs 
was  recior ;  but  certainly  befDrs  the  year  1768.  It  was 
afterwards,  June  2nd,  1771,  preached  before  tha  nai- 
TexsitT.  of  which  he  still  continued  a  mamber.     His 

m 

learned  audience  desired  him  to  publish  what  they  hid 
heaid  with  so  much  aatisfiiction.  Such  apmobatiaa 
induced  him  maturely  to  reconsider  tha  snigect ;  andhs 
threw  into  an  appendix  the  proofii  of  certain  points. 
which  it  had  been  necesaarr,  in  the  aermon,  lo  aasmaa 
as  grantetL  The  matter  grew  upon  him,  till  the  walk 
at\|uiied  its  present  form  and  size.  HaTing  aabmitlad 
it,  at  dideient  times*  to  the  perusal  and  oenaare  of  aoiaa 
irerr  learned  and  judicious  friends,  he  at  laat,  in  com- 
t  their  repeated  sohcitationa,  gaTo  np  the 
Eor  poUicaUADu     \v  csi&a  ^wx  m  xhi^  «|^ing 
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of  1778 :  but  efen  fhen  hy  his  oim  good  wiU,  bis  name 
would  not  httfe  appeared;  which  was  ff.ven,  with  his 
aoqnieeeence  nther  than  bj  eoneent,  bj  hia  worthy  friend 
and  brothe^inr]aw,  the  Rev,  Dr*  Winchester,  who  super* 
iatended  the  publication. 

In  the  course  of  this  wozk»  it  afibrded  him  great 
aatiaftifirion,  to  find  that  the  internal  efidence  all  along 
oonfinned  external  testinumjr;  that  the  Gospels  were 
pnblished  in  the  same  order  in  which  they  now  stand ; 
and  that  each  of  them  was  written  with  that  especial 
mw  and  design,  which  the  early  ftthers  and  the  tradition 
of  the  Church  respectiTely  assigned  to  them. 

The  UniTcnity  of  Oxford  expressed  its  approbation  of 
thia  work  by  eonferring  on  the  author  the  degree  of  D.D. 
b|f  diploma.  In  1760,  he  was  collated  by  Bishop  Porteus 
at  that  time  Bishop  of  Chester,  to  the  Archdeaconry  of 
Bndmiond ;  and  two  years  subsequently  he  was  offered, 
through  Lord  North,  the  honourable  office  of  Regius 
Professor  of  Divini^  in  the  Uni?er8ity  of  Oxford.  He 
modestly  declined  the  offer,  because  "  being  now  so  far 
in  the  decline  of  life,*'  as  he  expressed  himself,  **  I  am 
▼ery  apprehensive,  or  rather  satisfied,  that  I  am  not 
equal  to  the  exertions,  which  a  faithful  discbarge  of  the 
duties  of  that  office  would  require.*' 

In'  1778,  his  attention  having  been  particularly  drawn 
to  the  sulject  of  our  Lord's  resurrection,  it  engaged,  at 
intervals,  his  best  thought  and  pains  for  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  In  1 784,  he  printed  a  few  copies  of  a  part 
of  his  work  for  distribution  among  his  friends  ;  that  he 
might  obtain  their  free  opinion  of  the  whole,  and  their 
ol^jections  to  any  particular  part  He  afterwards  new 
modelled  his  plan;  and  in  the  last  part  of  his  last 
illness,  revised  the  discourse  again.  In  the  last  letter 
he  ever  wrote,  April  1 2th,  1792,  he  intrusted  the  corrected 
manuscript  for  publication,  to  his  friend  Dr.  Loveday ; 
under  whose  inspection  it  was,  early  in  the  next  year, 
given  to  the  world. 
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His  hnlth  wher  1Mb  gndntDj  dadEMd, 
]5tli  of  April.  1799.  inOm  praMBoa«r 
Balph  Ghoiton,  vbo  tim  matm  ham 
'*  Neter,  perhaps,  in  than  ktlar  agBi»  hM  wapf 
a  like  sitnatioii,  heen  eqiull^  MtooHMd  md  6qpiPf 
kmenled.  His  ■wks  wcw  puHiriiwI  in  t«e  voh»  9m, 
in  1810.  hy  Aididanoon  Chaitmi.  Bis  Ptaodssl  Dii- 
ooofses  in  1838,  faj  Bishop  Jshh. 


Joseph  Tbapp  was  bom  in  1870,  ai  GherriBglfln,  ia 
Gkmcestenhire,  and  bseame  in  1704,  a  idkfvoff  Wad- 
ham.  He  was  dectad  piofessor  of  poeUy  in  1706,  ani 
in  1710,  acted  for  Dr.  Saeheveiell  at  his  triaL    In  1711, 

he  went  as  chaplain  to  the  lord-lieutenant  to  Ireland. 
In  17*20,  he  was  presented  to  the  living  of  Daantzey,  ia 
Wiltshire,  which  he  resigned  in  the  following  year  for 
the  united  parishes  of  Christ  Church,  Newgate«treet,  and 
St  Leonards,  Foster-lane,  London.  In  February,  1797, 
in  consequence  of  the  merit  and  usefulness  of  his  two 
books,  entitled  Popery  Truly  Stated,  and  Answer  to 
£ngland*s  Conyersion,  both  printed  in  that  year,  be 
was  presented  by  the  University  of  Oxford  with '  the 
degree  of  D.D.  by  diploma.  In  1738,  he  was,  on  the 
demise  of  Robert  Cooper,  M.A.,  and  Archdeacon  of 
Dorset,  preferred  to  the  Rectory  of  Harlington,  ia 
Middlesex,  on  the  presentation  of  Lord  Rolingbroke,  to 
whom  he  had  been  appointed  chaplain  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  Swift,  and  in  defence  of  whose  sdminis- 
tration  he  had  written  a  number  of  papers  in  the 
Examiner,  during  1711,  and  the  two  following  yean 
In  1734,  he  was  elected  one  of  the  jointplecturers  of  St 
MarUnVinthe-Fields.     He  died  in  1747. 

He  was  successful  as  a  political  writer  against  the 
Whigs,  but  pre-eminen\X^  >in&Mcce^l\\  %&  ^  v^^  ^^  ^ 
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translator.  One  of  his  best  Theological  works  is  his 
Notes  on  the  Gospels,  published  in  1747.  He  published 
also  Sermons,  at  Lady  Mayers'  Lectures ;  various  single 
Sermons,  and  a  Defence  of  the  Church  of  England 
against  the  Church  of  Rome.  His  fother,  John  Trapp, 
Vicar  of  Weston-upon-Avon,  and  schoolmaster  of  Strat* 
ford-upon-Avon,  published  a  Commentary  upon  most  of 
the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  six  vols,  folio. — 
Biog,  Brit.    Nichols, 


TULLT,   THOMAS. 

Thomas  Tullt  chiefly  celebrated  for  the  fact  of  his 
having  entered  into  controversy  with  Bishop  Bull,  was 
bom  at  Carlisle  in  1622.  He  became  a  fellow  of  Queen's 
College,  Oxford,  and  in  1642,  was  appointed  master  of 
the  Grammar  School  at  Tetbury,  in  Gloucestershire.  In 
1657,  he  took  his  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity,  and 
soon  after  was  made  master  of  Edmund-hall.  After  the 
Eestoration  be  was  created  D.D.  and  appointed  chaplain 
to  the  king  ;  and  was  also  presented  by  one  of  his  pupils 
to  the  Rectory  of  Grittleton,  in  Wiltshire,  to  which  was 
added  the  Deanery  of  Ripon.     He  died  in  1656. 

His  principal  works  are,  Logica  Apodeictica^  sive 
Tractatus  brevis  et  dilucidus  de  demonstratione :  cum 
dissertatiuncula  Gassendi  eodem  pertinente  ;  Enchiridion 
didacticum,  'Cum  appendice  de  Coena  Domini,  et  exposi- 
tione  Symboli  Apostolici  et  Orationis  Dominicaa;  Justi- 
ficatio  Paulina  sine  Operibus,  cum  dissertat.  ad  Rom. 
vii.  14  ;  this  was  levelled  chiefly  at  Bull's  Harmonia 
Apostolica,  and  Baxter's  Aphorisms  on  Justification ;  and 
both  replied  to  Tully,  Bull  in  his  Apology  for  the 
Harmony,  and  Baxter  in  a  Treatise  on  Justifying 
Righteousness,  &c.  To  the  latter  Tully  rejoined  in 
A  Letter  to  Mr.  Richard  Baxter,  &c.  Oxon,  1675,  4to  — 
Wood, 
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CuTBBBBi  TmnRMx.  (HrTonrfAi£^««tei»»im  MUsifl 
Halehtod,  new  BiobiiMmd,  ia  ToiUhiNb  Wii^4i 
natural  ton  of  a  eoontiy  gMafknaa  of  hl^  oMteii 
that  part  of  tlio  oonntiy.  Aboni  die  jwr  t4M,  fcr 
entered  at  Balliol  Collegs,  QiiKd,  but  «Nm  kft  Qiliii 
on  account  of  the  plagob,  when  he  entaivd  «fr  Kii^ 
Hall,  now  part  of  Trinity  College,  Oamhridga,  of  wUA 
Hall  he  became  a  fellow.  He  took  hia  d^gne  of  daiM 
of  kwa  in  the  Unifeiritj  of  Padna,  when  be  hal 
Latimer  for  a  feUow-atndent  He  retnmed  to  Ma^mt 
in  1611.  when  he  attiwted  the  aotioe  of  AnktU^ 
Warham,  who  preferred  him  to  As  Beeloqr  of  HMMii^ 
on-the-HilU  and  made  him  hia  ehanedlor.  In  1(I14«  li 
was  made  a  Prebendaiy  of  Lincoln,  and  in  lAli» 
Arcbdeaoon  of  Chester.  In  1516,  he  was  made  maalv 
of  the  Rolls ;  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  sent  on  an 
embassy,  with  Sir  Thomas  More,  to  the  £mpenr 
Charles  V.,  then  at  Brussels,  where  he  made  tha 
acquaintance  of  Erasmus.  In  1510,  he  obtained  tha 
prebend  of  Botevant,  in  the  Cathedral  of  York ;  and  ia 
1521,  that  of  Combe  and  Homham,  in  the  Cathedidrf 
Sarum,  together  with  the  Deanery  of  Saliabniy ;  and  ia 
15*22,  he  was  promoted  to  the  Bishopric  of  Londefc 
In  1523,  he  ?ras  made  keeper  of  the  pri^y  aeal :  and  ia 
1525,  he  and  Sir  Richard  Wingfield  went  as  ambaaaadois 
into  Spain,  in  order  to  confer  with  the  emperor,  afler  ths 
King  of  France,  Francis  I.  had  been  taken  priaoner  al 
the  battle  of  Pavia.  In  1527,  he  attended  Cardinal 
Wolsey  in  his  embassy  to  France ;  and  in  1620,  he  was 
one  of  the  English  ambassadors  employed  to  negotialt 
the  treaty  of  Cambray.  It  was  on  his  return  ftom  this 
last  place,  that  he  exerted  himself  to  suppress  Tyndale^ 
edition  of  the  New  Testament  "  Etcu  in  this  matter," 
Bishop  Burnet  obeervea,  *'  V'^'^^'^vsva  ^^vtin^A  ^oM^asMid 
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the  moderation  of  Tunstall,  who  would  willingly  put 
himself  to  a  considerable  expense  in  burning  the  books 
of  the  heretics,  but  had  too  much  humanity  to  be 
desirous,  like  many  of  his  brethren,  to  bum  the  heretics 
themselves,"  In  1530,  he  was  translated  to  the  Bishop- 
ric of  Durham.  When  the  great  question  of  Heniy 
YIII.'s  divorce  was  agitated,  Tunstall  at  first  favoured 
the  divorce,  and  even  wrote  on  that  side  of  the  question, 
though  he  afterwards  changed  his  opinion. 

When  Henry  VIII.  assumed  the  title  of  supreme  head  of 
the  Church  of  England,  Tunstall  recommended  it,  both  in 
his  injunctions,  and  in  a  sermon  preached  at  Durham  ; 
though  he  had  before  in  1531,  solemnly  protested  against 
that  title.  The  same  point,  of  the  king^s  supremacy,  he 
earnestly  vindicated  also  in  1538,  in  a  sermon  preached 
before  his  majesty,  upon  Palm  Sunday,  wherein  he 
zealously  condemned  the  usurpations  of  the  Bishop  of 
Home.  In  1535,  he  was  one  of  the  commissioners  for 
taking  the  valuation  of  Ecclesiastical  benefices,  in  order 
to  settle  the  first-fruits  and  tenths.  And  in  1537,  the 
king  commanded  him,  on  account  of  his  learning  and 
judgment,  to  peruse  Reginald  Pole's  book  of  Ecclesias- 
tical union,  which  occasioned  some  letters  between  the 
Cardinal  aod  our  bishop ;  particularly  a  severe  joint  one 
from  him,  and  John  Stokcsley,  Bishop  of  London,  against 
the  pope's  supremacy.  The  year  following,  he  was 
appointed  to  confer  about  the  reformation  of  religion, 
with  some  ambassadors  from  the  Protestant  German 
princes ;  but  things  were  not  yet  ripe  for  a  proper 
alteration  in  this  kingdom.  In  1541,  came  out  anew 
edition  of  the  Bible  in  English,  revised  by  him  and 
Nicholas  Heath,  Bishop  of  Rochester.  He  did  not 
approve  of  every  part  of  Popery ;  but  was  of  opinion, 
that  old  usages  and  traditions  were  not  to  be  broken 
without  a  great  cause,  and  that  some  of  them  were  in 
no  wise  to  be  broken.  In  the  roign  of  King  Edwwd  Vl.^ 
he  went  along  with  the  Reformation  for  some  ^eiii%  *,  ^^A 
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^as  one  of  the  pri^-council,  and  of  the  king's  eoandl 
in  the  nonh.     At  length,  some  of  the  couitien  ooTeting 
thr  revenues  of  his  rich  bishopric,  took  the  advantjige  of 
an  accusation  of  misprision  of  treason  brought  sgiinc 
hini :  f:T  vhicb  he  was  commined  to  the  Tower,  on  the 
'iOih  December.  1551.     The  parUament,  sitting  on  tbe 
*JMh  of  March,    a  bill  was  bn>ught  into  the  honse  of 
lords,  to  anaint  him  for  misprision  of  treason.       Arch- 
bishop  Cr&nmer  spoke  warmly    and  freelr  against  it, 
not  satisfied,  it  seems,  with  the  charge  that  was  laid. 
However,  the  bill  passed,  and  the  archbishop  protestei 
But  when  it  came  down  to  the  commons,    thej  were 
not  satisfied  with  the  evidence,  which  consisted  of  ban 
depositions  of  wimesses ;  but  required  that  the  accosen 
miffht  be  brought  face  to  face :  and  so  it  went  no  &rther. 
\M.rn  ho  i.vuM  not  l-e  ruined  in  a  parliameutarr  wit. 
Riv3c<  were  contrived  to  do  it  in  a  more   private  and 
tryooru.i'.   r:^.auner.       For   that    purpose,    a   commission 
was    grant'-l.    September  -Jlst.  l''-»"i.  to  seven  persons: 
viiij-o^rvriuj  tlum  to  call  l^tore  tLem  Cutlibert,  Bishop 
rtf  Duriiam  .and  txamine  him  oi  all  manner  of  conspir- 
acies, .vc.   and  if  ho  were  found  euilty,  to   deprive  him 
of  his   lishopric.      Acoordinaly  he  was  deprived,  either 
the  llth  or  14ih  of  OctoUr.  and  remained  a  prisoner  in 
the  To'iver  all  the  rest  of  King  Edwanl's  reign.     Upon 
his  deprivaii-n,  the  bishopric  was  offered  to  Dr.  Robert 
Home,  dean  of  the  samt-  church,  who  refused   to  accept 
it :  next,  to  Nicholas  Hid  ley.  Bishop  of  London.     Then 
a    projrct    was    fonned   of  dividing   the    bishopric   into 
two.    by   loundiuj^   a  new   one  at  Newcastle  :    but  thtt 
dosijjn   ilid  n-'t  take  elfect :  nor,  very  probablv,   was  it 
ever  int»nd«  d  it  sliouKl.     For.  thi»iiiili  that  is  mentiontJ 
in  a  private  act  of  parliament,  in  Man.h.  15."i-.2-M,  wherv^br 
it  was  actually  ilissolved  :  vit.  in  April.    1 5 53,  being  con* 
verted  inti»  a  County  Palatine,  it  was  given  to  tlio  ambitious 
John  Dudli  y.  I>\ik»*  *>^  "Sonluimberland.      Upon  ijueon 
JMary'iy  accession  to  \iic  \\itoTie,\\i  V>i'5i'^,\5As5cL^s^'\Q,jfla^L 
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was  not  only  deliTered  from  his  imprisonment,  on  the 
6th  of  August,  hut  also  reinstated  in  his  hishopric. 
March  dth,  1554,  he  was  put  in  commission  with 
Gardiner,  Bonner,  and  others,  to  deprive  Robert  Holgate, 
Archbishop  of  York,  and  John  Bird,  Robert  Farrar,  and 
Paul  Bush,  Bishops  of  St.  David  s,  Chester,  and  Bristol, 
on  account  of  their  being  married.  Otherwise  he 
behaved,  during  this  whole  cruel  reign,  with  great  lenity, 
moderation,  and  good  nature  ;  no  ways  imbruing  '  his 
hands  in  the  blood  of  the  faithful  and  unfortunate 
Protestants,  who  were  brought  to  the  stake  :  so  that  his 
diocese  escaped  the  persecutions,  which  were  too  frequent 
in  others  at  that  time.  When  Queen  Elizabeth  came  to 
the  crown,  there  were  great  hopes  that  a  man  of  his 
great  meekness  and  knowledge  would  have  readily  come 
into  the  Reformation  ;  but  being  attached  to  some  of  the 
errors  of  Popery,  and  being  indeed  so  far  advanced  in 
years,  that  he  had  in  all  probability,  but  a  very  little 
time  to  live,  he  conscientiously  chose  rather  to  lose  his 
rich  bishopric,  than  act  against  his  own  judgment. 
Being  therefore  deprived  in  July,  1559,  for  refusing  the 
oath  of  supremacy,  he  was  committed  to  Matthew 
Parker,  Archbishop  elect  of  Canterbury,  in  free  custody, 
where  he  was  entertained  in  a  most  kind,  friendly,  and 
brother-like  manner.  The  archbishop,  in  his  frequent 
conversations  with  him,  brought  him  ofif  from  many  of 
the  errors  of  Popery. 

It  appears  that  Tunstall  told  his  nephew  Bernard 
Gilpin,  that  in  the  matter  of  Transubstantiation,  Inno- 
cent III.  had  done  unadvisedly  in  making  it  an  article 
of  faith ;  and  he  further  confessed  that  the  pope  had 
committed  a  great  error  in  the  affair  of  indulgences, 
and  in  other  things.  Tunstall  also  held  the  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith  only.  He  died  November  18th, 
1559,  aged  eighty-five,  and  was  buried  in  the  chancel 
of  Lambeth  Church,  at  the  expense  of  Archbishop 
Parker,  with  a  Latin  epitaph  by  the  learu^^  \>t.^i^^vi^^Qu 
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FBA5CIS  TuBszB  wwM  the  eon  ef  Thomae  Tamer,  DiS 
of  Cftiiteriyiiijt  who  sulfeied  modi  fieoi  Ae  DhmhIh^ 
in  the  greet  rebellion.    He  was  e  Wykdumist,  hafi^ 

been  edacated  both  at  Winchester  end  at  New  CoDm 
In  1669.  he  was  a  prebendary  of  Sl  Paal's,  end  m 
1670,  he  became  master  of  St  John*8  College.  Ci»* 
bridge.  In  16S3,  he  was  made  dean  of  Windsor,  anl 
in  the  same  year,  he  was  promoted  to  the  See  of 
Rochester,  from  which  in  the  following  year,  he  «■ 
translated  to  that  of  Ely.  He  was  one  of  the  n 
bishops  who  joined  Archbishop  Sancroft  on  Maj  iSth, 
16S8,  in  subscribing  and  presenting  a  petition  to 
James  II.,  setting  forth  their  reasons  why  they  eould 
not  comply  with  his  commands  to  cause  his  migeitf'f 
*'  Declaration  for  Liberty  of  Conscience,**  to  be  ie§d  in 
their  churches.  In  consequence  of  this  he  was  sent, 
with  his  brother  prelates,  to  the  Tower- — (Seeths  L^ 
of  Sancro/L) 

In  the  reign  of  William  and  Maiy  he  became  a 
Non-juror.  Not  long  before  the  day  fixed  by  the  Act 
for  the  Depriyation  of  the  Bishops,  a  plot  against  the 
government  was  discoyered,  in  which  Lord  Preston, 
Mr.  Ashton,  and  some  others  were  implicated.  Loid 
^■^ton  and  Mr.  Ashton  were  tried  and  executed;  but 
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thD  evidence  on  which  the  conyiction  was  founded  was 
of  a  yeiy  slender  description.  A  quantity  of  letters 
disooyered  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Preston,  among 
were  two,  said  to  be  written  by  Turner,  Bishop 
of  Ely.  In  one,  the  writer  says,  "I  speak  in  the 
phualt  because  I  write  my  elder  brother's  sentiments 
m  well  as  my  own,  and  the  rest  of  the  family,  though 
lanened  in  number ;  yet  if  we  are  not  mightily  out  in 
our  accounts,  we  are  growing  in  our  interest,  that  is  in 
jonuB.**  In  the  second  letter,  the  writer,  after  expressing 
liii  determination  not  to  swerve  from  his  course,  adds, 
**  I  say  this  in  behalf  of  my  elder  brother,  and  the  rest 
of  my  nearest  relations,  as  well  as  for  myself."  That 
tbaee  letters  were  written  by  the  bishop  of  Ely  was  never 
proved ;  but  Burnet  and  others  chose  to  assert,  that  the 
proof  was  conclusive.  It  is  indeed  doubtful  whether  the 
other  parties  were  engaged  in  any  plot  "  In  December, 
1600,  says  Wood,  there  was  a  pretended  discovery  of  a 
pretended  plot  of  the  Jacobites  or  Non-jurers,  whereupon 
some  of  them  were  imprisoned ;  and  Dr.  Turner  being 
suspected  to  be  in  the  same  pretended  plot,  he  withdrew 
and  absconded."  A  proclamation  was  issued  for  the 
approhension  of  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  but  not  for  some 
time  after,  not  indeed  until  the  5di  of  February,  when 
the  sees  of  the  bishops  were  become  vacant  by  the 
operation  of  the  Act  of  Parliament.  This  circumstance 
seems  to  support  the  idea,  that  the  charge  against 
Turner  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  reflecting  odium  on 
the  Nox^uring  Prolates,  so  that  the  government  might 
have  a  better  colour  for  filling  up  the  vacancies.  Tindal, 
who  assumes  the  guilt  of  Turner,  says  that  the  discovery 
of  the  bishop  of  Ely's  correspondence^  gave  the  king  a 
fair  opportunity  to  All  up  the  vacant  sees.  As  Turner 
was  permitted  to  live  quietly  afterward,  we  may  assume 
that  the  government  did  not  consider  him  guilty.  Burnet 
says :  *'  The  discovery  of  the  Bishop  of  Ely*s  correspon 
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Ashtoo  vere  exeeated  during  that  mootk 
of  FebmaiT  vas  the  daj-  fixed  faj  Act  of 
the  depriratioQ  of  the  bishnpo  A  dMogew 
against  Tuner,  and  sodi  a  diargs  aa  tflicoiiiil 
and  the  rest  of  the  iMshops,  was  the  tor  thing  to 
the  public  mind,  and  to  depriTe  them  of  that  sjrmpatlir, 
which  their  sufferings  in  the  caose  of  the  Chordi  in  dtt 
previous  reiga,  and  their  present  misfortunes,  were  hkil^ 
to  produce.  Calamj  rather  improres  upon  Bomet :  ht 
says,  the  sees  were  not  6 lied  '*  till  letters  were  diseofcnd 
that  shewed  what  correspondencies  and  engageaeali 
there  were  among  them."  This  is  from  a  man  wh» 
professed  a  great  regard  for  truth  and  h^^ness:  fst 
he  joins  in  traducing  men,  without  anj  eridenos 
whatercr. 

He  died  in  extreme  poverty,  leaving  hehind  him  a 
large  family  in  1700. 

He  published,  a  Vindication  of  the  late  Ardihishop 
Sancroft  and  his  Brethren,  the  rest  of  the  deprived 
bishops,  from  the  Reflections  of  Mr.  Marshall,  in  his 
Defence  of  our  Constitution  ;  Animadversions  on  a 
Pamphlet  entitled  The  Naked  Truth  ;  these  weit 
answered  by  Andrew  Marvel],  under  the  name  cf 
Hivet;  and  Letters  to  the  Clergy  of  his  Diocese.^ 
Lathbury, 
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TUBBETINX,  JOHN  ALPHONSO. 


John  Alphonbo  Tubretini  was  the  son  and  grandson  of 
eminent  men.  His  grand&ther,  Benedict,  published  a 
Vindication  of  the  Genevan  version  of  the  Bible  against 
the  work  of  father  Coton;  and  his  father,  Francis, 
Institutio  Theologies  Elenchticffi;  De  Sadsfactione 
Christi :  and  other  works.  John  Alphonso  was  bom  at 
Geneva  in  1671.  Having  finished  his  studies  in 
divinity, -in  1691,  he  travelled  for  improvement;  and 
after  visiting  England,  Holland,  and  France,  and  be- 
coming acquainted  with  the  learned  in  those  countries, 
he  returned  home,  and  was  admitted  to  the  evangelical 
ministry  in  1694,  and  aggregated  to  the  society  of 
pastors  in  the  following  year.  In  1697,  he  became  the 
first  professor  of  ecclesiastica]  history  at  Geneva,  and  in 
1706,  professor  of  theology,  both  which  offices  he  held 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  was  not  less 
distinguished  for  his  liberality  than  for  his  learning  and 
abilities ;  and  besides  engaging  with  Wake,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  some  German  divines,  in  schemes 
for  a  re-union  among  Protestants,  he  assisted  in  obtain- 
ing  a  dispensation  from  signing  the  formulary  of  faith 
called  Consensus,  to  which  the  Genevan  clergy  had  been 
subjected.  Among  his  principal  works  are  "  Pyrrhonis- 
mus  Pontificius,**  169>2,  designed  as  an  antidote  to  the 
celebrated  Bossuet's  Variations  des  Eglises  Protestantes  ; 
"  Nubes  Testium  pro  moderato  et  pacifico  de  Rebus  Theo- 
logicis  Judicio  cum  Prsemissa  Disquisotione  de  Articulisne 
fundamentalibus,*'  1719,  4to. ;  **  HistorisB  Ecclesiasticfls 
Compendium,  a  Cb.  N.  usque  ad  an.  1700.*'  1784,  8vo. 
Commentaries  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians,  and 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  ;  Sermons ;  and  numerous 
academical  Discourses  and  Dissertations.  Professor 
Turretini  died  in  1737.  His  works  were  published 
collectively  at  Leuwarden,  1775,  3  vols.  4lo, — Getv» 
Bioff.  Diet. 
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TWISSE,  WIIXLiN. 

William  Twisse  was  bom  at  Speenham  Lu 
Newbury  in  Berkshire,  in  1575.  He  was  a  W?t 
and  passed  through  the  two  St.  Mary's  Coll^ 
great  credit.  In  1604,  be  took  his  M.  A.  degree 
16U,  his  degree  of  D.D.  He  attended  the  <, 
Bohemia,  on  her  jaurney  to  the  Palatinate,  aa  c 
having  been  appointed  to  the  office  bj  James  I. 
cftum  to  England,  he  accepted  the  Curacy  of  ^ 
of  k\  hich  place  he  afterwards  became  A'icar,  and  i 
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)  leanied  leisnra  he  here  enjoyed,  he  refused  several 
of  perfennent,  and  amoDg  others  the  Wardenship 
incheater  College,  and  a  stall  in  Winchester  Cathe- 
Wiih  reference  to  the  latter  appointment  he  said 
"  he  thought  himself  unfit  for  Cathedral  employ- 
:  it  was  hard  for  him,  cmong  such  eminent  men  as 
rebendaries  of  Winchester,  either  to  sing  musically 
[h,  or  to  preach  rhetorically  enough,**  which  shews 
the  Prebendaries,  at  that  time,  were  accustomed  to 
It. 

on  the  publication  of  the  Book  of  Sports,  Dr. 
le  declared  his  opinion  against  it,  and  refused  to 
it;  yet  he  was  still  such  a  favourite  with  James  1. 
he  forbade  his  being  molested  on  this  account. 
ig  the  rebellion  he  suffered  considerably  by  the 
ice  of  the  soldiery.  In  1G40,  he  was  chosen  one 
e  sub- committee,  to  assist  the  committee  of  accom- 
iion  appointed  by  the  house  of  lords,  to  conAider 
.nnovations  introduced  into  the  Church,  and  to 
ote  a  more  strict  reformation.  In  1G43,  he  was 
nated  by  an  order  of  the  parliament,  prolocutor  to  the 
minster  Assembly  of  Divines.  He  preached  (the 
nbly  opening  on  July  1st,)  before  both  Louses  of 
iment,  in  Henry  VII  's  Cbapcl.  He  died  about 
:0th  of  July,  104*6. 

is  works  are: — Vindicite  Gratis,  Anist.  163*2  and 
,  folio,  against  Arminius;  A  Discovery  of  Dr.  Jack- 
Vanity  ;  Dissertatio  do  Scientiu  Media  tribus  libris 
uta;  Of  the  Morality  uf  the  Tourth  Command- 
:;  Treatise  of  Ileprobation :  with  some  other  works 
MJ  after  his  death.  He  also  corrected  Dradwar- 
8  works,  edited  by  Sir  Henry  Savile. — Ueid.    Clark. 


TTNDALE,  OR  TINDALE,   WIIXIABI. 

UAX  Tyndale,  or  Tin  dale  was  born  on  the  Borders 
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ddaiHiIUQifen].  Bm  tMring  taken  his  < 
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tima,  ba  wait  to  lire  with 
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learned   men.    ilinoitj,  and   the  Scriptana.      Om^tf 

Sir  John  We):]  I  imd  his  tadj  went  to  return  a  virii  whM 

aBTaral  at  thn^  dignitariea  conTuraed  witfa  all 

Tjndale  not  being  preaeDt:  and  in  ibd 

ratumed  fall  of  argomenta  apdnat  ^aMlh 

be  anawend  hy  Scriptnn, 

npnmng  tbair  falae  opiniooa.    Upon  «UiA  Uadf  Wi 

(wbowaa,  sajra  Tjndale,  aaeniotila  woman)  bnke oat  v' 

die  fotlowil^  exclamation :-"  Woll, 

who  can  epend  a  hundred  pcfands;   then  ww  dHW 

,  who  can  spend  two  hundred  ponnda  ;  and  doeW 

,  who  can  spend  three  hundred  ponnda;  and  wbi^ 

is  it  reaaon,  think  joa,  that  we  ahonld  beUere  joa  fadha 
them?"  Tjndale  made  no  reply,  and  in  flitniv  ifdi 
less  of  those  matten. 

At  this  time  he  was  translating  a  book  of  EnnHH 
entitled  Enchiridion  militia  Christiani,  which  wbv 
finished,  he  gave  to  Sir  John  and  Ladj  Welch,  iriw 
carefully  perused  it;  and,  it  seems,  were  so  ftr  oonviaesi 
of  the  truth,  in  opposition  to  the  Popish  doetrinea  rf 
the  abbots  and  priests,  that  these  gentlemen  afterwaidi 
met  with  a  very  cool  reception  at  their  houae,  and  sooi 
declined  their  visits  altogether.  This,  as  it  was  natunl 
to  suppose,  brought  upon  l^ndale  the  wrath  of  all  As 
Popish  clergj  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  soon  had  InV 
accused  of  many  heresies  to  the  biahop'a  chancdlor, 
before  whom  he  bad  been  cited  to  appear ;  but  nothing 
being  proved,  sfler  railing  at  him  and  abusing  him,  thi^ 
dismisaed  him.  In  \m  -vvj  home  he  called  npm  a 
cvrtun  doctor,  who  ^ad  ^scct^  ia  <M.  Ami»3&sa  v>  v 
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bishop,  tnd  his  Teiy  good  friend;  to  him  he  opened 
his  heart,  and  consulted  him  upon  many  passages  of 
Scripture.  Before  they  parted  the  doctor  said  to  him, 
«•  Do  you  not  know  that  the  pope  is  Tery  antichrist, 
whom  the  Scripture  speaketh  of?  But  beware  what 
you  say ;  if  it  should  be  known  you  are  of  that  opinion, 
it  will  cost  you  your  hfe :"  and  added,  "  I  have  been  an 
officer  of  his  ;  but  I  have  given  it  up,  and  defy  him  and 
all  his  works." 

Not  long  after  this  affair,  Tyndale  fell  in  company 
with  a  certain  divine,  not  remarkable  for  his  learning,  with 
whom  he  disputed,  and  drave  him  so  close,  that  at  length 
the  divine  blasphemously  cried  out,  *'  We  had  better  be 
without  God*s  laws  than  the  pope's."  Tyndale,  fired  at 
this  expression,  and  filled  with  zeal,  replied,  **1  defy 
the  pope  and  all  his  laws  ;*'  and  added,  **  That  if  God 
spared  his  life,  ere  many  years,  he  would  cause  a  boy 
that  drives  the  plough  to  know  more  of  the  Scriptures 
than  he  did."  After  this,  the  hatred  of  the  priests  was 
BO  great,  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  country,  which  he 
did,  with  the  consent  and  hearty  wishes  of  Sir  John  Welch 
for  his  welfare.  Tyndale,  remembering  the  high  com- 
mendations Erasmus  had  given  of  Tunstalls  learning, 
then  Bishop  of  London,  hoped  he  should  find  favour 
and  protection  with  him  ;  but  as  this  was  not  the  way 
God,  in  his  providence  had  marked  out  for  him,  the 
bishop  excused  himself,  saying,  **  That  bis  house  was 
full,  that  he  had  already  more  than  he  could  accommo 
date,  but  that  he  advised  him  to  seek  about  in  London, 
where  he  could  not  fail  to  obtain  employment." 

Tyndale  remained  in  London  about  a  year,  when  being 
desirous  to  translate  the  New  Testament  into  English,  as 
the  most  effectual  means  (in  his  own  opinion,  and  in 
that  of  his  dear  friend,  John  Frith,)  to  remedy  the  great 
darkness  and  ignorance  of  the  land,  but  judging  it  could 
not  safely  be  done  in  England ;  he,  by  the  kind  assist- 
ance of  Mr.  Humphrey  Monmouth  and  o\2ci.^ift,  ^^^xiV 
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into  Germany,  where  he  laboorad  upon  die  mk  lift 
finished  it  in  the  year  1627.  In  a  letter  to Fiiih,hi 
says  of  it ;  "  I  call  God  to  neorde  Bgnjvat  tlw  dqeie 
shall  i^peare  befine  our  Loid  Jesusp  to  geve  a  ledMQqg 
of  our  doynges,  that  I  never  alteied  one  ag^kdde  of  fleA 
word  agaynst  my  oonscienoe,  nor  would  tUe  dqe^  if  A 
that  is  in  the  earth,  whether  it  be  pleaaun^  honoori  oi 
richest  might  be  given  me."  It  was  the  fliat 
of  the  Scripture  into  modem  English.  He  than 
with  the  Old  Testament,  and  finished  the  five bookasf 
Moses,  prefixing  excellent  discourses  to  eadh  booik,  as  hi 
he  had'  done  to  those  of  the  New  Testament'  Oianiaarii 
Bible,  or  (as  it  was  called)  the  Great  Bibb,  was  as 
other  than  Tyndale*s  revised  and  coneoted»  omitting  As 
prologues  and  tables,  and  adding  Scriptnre  lafeienMl 
and  a  summary  of  contents.  At  his  first  going  OMf 
into  Germany,  he  went  into  Saxony,  and  had  moflb 
conference  with  Luther  and  other  learned  men;  aod 
then  returning  to  the  Netherlands,  made  his  abode  at 
Antwerp,  at  that  time  a  very  populous  and  flouriahiog 
city. 

The  translation  was  printed  in  Svo,  in  15d6,  without 
the  translator's  name.  As  there  were  only  1,600  printed, 
and  all  the  copies  which  could  possibly  be  got  in  England 
were  committed  to  the  flames,  copies  of  this  first  edition 
are  very  scarce.  When  this  translation  was  importsd 
into  England,  the  supporters  of  Fopeiy  became  veiy 
much  alarmed ;  they  asserted  that  there  were  a  thousand 
heresies  in  it;  that  it  was  too  bad  to  be  corrected,  and 
ought  to  be  suppressed;  that  it  was  not  possible  ts 
translate  the  Scriptures  into  English ;  and  that  it  would 
make  the  laity  heretics,  and  rebels  to  their  king.  It  is 
more  painful,  however,  to  record  that  such  men  ss 
William  Warham,  Archbishop  of  Canterbuiy.  and 
Cuthbert  Tunstall,  Bishop  of  London,  issued  their  ordeit 
and  monitions  to  bring  in  all  the  New  Testaments 
translated  into  the  to\%^  vm^^,  ^^\.  ^^^  T&x<^t  be 
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bamt  To  destioy  them  more  effeotually,  Tunstall,  being 
at  Antwerp  in  1626  or  1627,  procured  Augustin  Pack- 
ington,  an  English  merohant,  to  buy  up  all  the  copies  of 
the  English  Testament  which  remained  unsold ;  these 
were  sooovdingly  brought  to  England,  and  publicly  burnt 
at  8t  PauFs  Gross.  But  this  ill  judged  policy  only  took 
off  many  copies  which  lay  dead  upon  Tyndde*s  hands, 
and  supplied  him  with  money  for  another  and  more 
ooneot  edition,  printed  in  1686.  Strict  search,  however. 
oontinued  to  be  made  among  those  who  were  suspected 
of  importing,  and  concealing  the  volume.  Humphrey 
Monmouth,  Tyndale's  great  patron  and  benefactor,  was 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  and  almost  ruined.  In  the 
mean  time  ^e  Dutch  printers  made  new  impressions  of 
the  first  edition,  which  were  sold  at  a  cheap  rate,  and 
obtained  a  wide  circulation  ;  so  that  the  diffusion  of  the 
Scriptures  in  the  vernacular  tongue  could  no  longer  be 
prevented.  In  1 529,  Sir  Thomas  More  had  published 
a  dialogue,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the 
books  burnt  were  not  New  Testaments,  but  Tyndale's 
or  Luther's  Testaments  ;  and  so  corrupted  and  changed 
from  the  good  and  wholesome  doctrine  of  Christ  to  their 
own  develish  heresies,  as  to  be  quite  another  thing.  In 
1680,  Tyndale  published  an  answer  to  tliis  Dialogue,  and 
the  king,  at  a  court  of  Star  Chamber,  in  1531,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  prelates,  universities,  and  clergy, 
pronounced  a  severe  condemnation  of  it,  together  with 
other  heretical  books. 

This  active  and  learned  reformer  was  in  the  mean 
time  proceeding  in  his  labours,  and  as  soon  as  he  had 
finished  his  New  Testament,  he  set  about  a  translation 
of  the  five  books  of  Moses  from  the  Hebrew.  He  had 
the  misfortune,  however,  in  going  by  sea  to  Hamburgh, 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  it  printed  there,  to  be  ship- 
wrecked on  the  Dutch  coast,  with  the  loss  of  his  books, 
papers,  and  money.  Not  dispirited  at  this  accidenl^  \i<^ 
reacbad  Hamburgh  by  another  conveyance,  N«\iet^\i&  xci^^* 
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tr^gether  till  thev  had  finished  the  Pentoteuch,  whidi 
was  printed  in  1530.      Tjndale  afterwardB  tnndited 
the  prophecy  of  Jonah,  prefixing  a  large  prologue,  md 
published  it  in  1531  :   and  thia  was  the  whole  of  hii 
labour  on  the  Scriptures,  though  other  versions  baie 
been  ascribed  to  him.      He  then  returned  to  Antwefji^ 
and  1 534  took  up  his  lodging  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Pointi, 
an  English  merchant,  doubtless  thinking  that  he  mi^ 
there  pursue  his  studious  plans  in  safety.      But  ths 
detestable  spirit  of  the  times  would  not  suffer  a  heivtifi 
to  exist  in  any  place  where  he  might  be  reached.     TIm 
tyrant,  Henry  VIII.  and  his  subservient  council  subonied 
one   Henry  Phillips  to  betray  him  under  the  mask  J 
friendship.      This    man   insinuated    himself    into  tlw 
nr«iimiiUaTice  of  Tyndule  and  Points,   and  gained  their 
iMniliiliMico,  wliorcby  he  was  enabled  to  give  notice  to  the 
iiiipfHal  i»rociirutor  general  at  Brussels  of  an  opponuciij 
for  soi/.ing  tlu*  unsuspecting  Tyn  J  ale.  and  conveying  hist 
ns  n  prisonor  to  Vilvorden.    He  remained  there  in  ooniiM' 
nitMit  A  vt  nr  and  a  half :    and  in  the  mean  time  Pointz 
luiil  tlir  Knjjlish  iiion'hants  obtained  letters  from  CroB- 
wi'll.  ^^r^olan•  of  state,  and  a  friond  of  the  Ht* fonnatiofi. 
to  till*  i\»urt  of  nru<sils,  for  his  liberation.     But  by  the 
O'»ntriv:inoo  of  Pliilips.  an  accusation  was  brought  acaiius 
Point.-,  vho  \\as  himself  thrown  into  prison,  whence  ht 
escaped  Vy  nikiiit.      Tyndalc  was  at    Itngili.    in  15!^f. 
bi\»Ui:iii    cu:    tor   trial    UTvm   liio   emperor's   decree  is 
A'.*.::^l".:!\:      He  \n  .is  vmVi  rt\i  council  to  assist  h:m  in  his 
d.isv.cc.  \\'\h  he  c.:\v*.rid.  siyir.:;  >>:  would  answer fcr 
I'. •.•■.•>*'..■      :is-  w.as  .*'^v..:c:v:v.\i.  ar.-i  c\tvu:rd  bv  sirufr 

■  .**  ■    ■        .* 
.-.;..*     V-    :-.■;     ^.->^"    :~M>.     ^:■:2    w-rv    ooilrCtiJ 
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with  John  Frith's  and  Barnes's  works.  A  new  and 
beautifully  printed  edition  of  Tjndale^s  translation  of  the 
New  Testament  was  published  in  London,  by  Bagster,  in 
email  4to,  in  1886 :  it  professes  to  be  printed  Terbatim 
from  a  unique  copy  in  the  library  of  the  Baptist  College 
mt  Bristol,  of  the  first  impression  of  1536.  A  reprint 
of  the  edition  of  1584  was  published  by  Bagster  in  his 
English  Hexapla,  London,  4 to,  1841.  AU  Tyndale's 
original  writings  were  published  along  with  those  of 
Frith,  and  Barnes,  at  London,  in  1573,  fol. ;  an  edition 
of  them,  along  with  those  of  Frith,  under  the  title  of 
The  Works  of  the  English  Reformers,  William  Tyndale 
«nd  John  Frith,  was  edited  by  Thomas  Russell,  A.M.,  8 
vols.  Bvo,  London,  1831. — F(fxe,  MiddleUm.  Bumet, 


UDAL,   NICHOLAS. 

Nicholas  Udal  was  born  in  Hampshire,  in  1506.  He 
received  his  education  at  Corpus  Ghristi  College,  Oxford. 
He  shewed  his  inclination  to  Lutheranism  so  early  in 
life  that  he  did  not  take  his  M.A.  degree.  He  held  the 
living  of  Braintree,  in  Essex,  and  that  of  Calboume, 
in  the  beautiful  Isle  of  Wight,  with  the  Mastership  of 
£iton  College,  from  whence  he  was  removed  to  West- 
minster. He  was  in  the  service  of  Queen  Catherine 
Parr.  In  1555,  he  had  been  appointed  head-master  of 
Westminster-school.  He  died  in  1564.  He  is  said  to 
have  written  several  comedies,  and  Bale  mentions.  The 
Tragedy  of  Popery.  But  none  of  these  now  exist.  A 
flpecimen,  however,  of  his  abilities  in  this  way  may  be 
seen  in  a  loDg  quotation  from  a  rhyming  interlude  by 
him,  printed  in  Wilson's  Art  of  Logick,  1587,  and 
reprinted  in  Bliss*s  edition  of  Wood's  Athenss.  His 
other  works  are,  Flowers  for  Latin  speaking,  selected  and 
gathered  out  of  Terence,  and  the  Comedies  of  that 
VOL.  vm.  8  F 
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Writer  translated  into  EngUah,  Ao.  oAm  prioled.  p» 
ticularly  in  1583,  1588,  1668,  and  167ft ;  Lelanl  wd 
Newton  wrote  encomiastic  fenee  on  this  book ;  a  Thm- 
lation  of  the  Apophthegms  of  Eiasmiu;  Epistnte  at 
Garmina  ad  Gul.  Hormannnm  et  ad  Job.  Ldandn; 
a  Translation  of  Erasmus's  Paraphrase  on  the  Ooapdi 
and  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  i!^6],  folio;  and  a  Teiim- 
lation  of  Peter  Martjr*s  Treatise  on  the  Sacrament 


USHEB,  OB  USSHBB,  JAMBS. 

This  celebrated  prelate  and  excellent  man  was  bon  ia 
the  parish  of  St  Nicholas,  in  the  city  of  Dahlin,  oa  As 
4th  of  January,  1580 — 1.  Of  his  eariy  life  only  a  iiv 
anecdotes  have  been  transmitted  to  us.  But  it  appean, 
says  Dr.  £lriQgton,  that  he  was  one  of  those  happj 
individuals,  who,  educated  in  a  deep  sense  of  religioa, 
and  brought  up  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  had  dnlj 
cherished  the  grace  vouchsafed  to  him  in  Baptism,  and 
had  been  day  by  day,  assisted  from  on  high  to  imitate^ 
in  all  humility,  his  Divine  Master,  and  '*  grow  in  wisdom 
and  stature,  and  favour  with  God  and  man.*' 

He  was  sent  to  the  school  which  was  kept  by  James 
FullertoD,  afterwards  Sir  James ;  and  James  Hamilton, 
afterwards  Lord  Clandeborge,  whom  James  I.  when  King 
of  Scotland,  sent  to  Ireland  to  secure  his  interest  among 
the  Irish  nobility  in  the  event  of  Elizabeth  s  death  ;  and 
who,  to  escape  the  jealousy  or  suspicions  of  Elisabeth, 
undertook  the  office  of  schoolmasters. 

To  the  school,  opened  under  these  extraordinary  ci^ 
cumstances,  he  was  sent  when  eight  years  of  age,  and 
coutinued  there  for  Ave  years.  On  the  0th  of  January, 
151)3 — 4,  Trinity  College,  Dubhn  was  first  opened,  for 
the  admission  of  students,  and  Dr.  Bernard  states  that 
Usher  was  the  first  scholar  entered  upon  the  books, 
though  probably  he  meant  \}ci<^  ^x«\.  ^\m\^\^    \^^lM.t 
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says  of  himself  that  he  was  inter  primos  in  illam  admis- 
808.  He  was  indefatigable  in  his  studies.  The  circum- 
stances of  the  times  and  the  peculiar  situation  of  his  own 
family,  divided  as  it  was  between  the  Roman  Catholic 
and  Protestant  Churches,  exercised  an  irresistible  force 
upon  the  mind  of  Usher,  to  devote  a  considerable  portion 
of  his  time  to  the  study  of  polemical  divinity.  With 
that  candour  which  distinguished  him  through  the  whole 
period  of  his  life,  he  appears  to  have  studied  the  works 
of  the  principal  writers  on  both  sides  of  the  question, 
and  the  work  which  exercised  a  considerable  influence 
upon  the  course  of  his  subsequent  studies  was  Stapleton's 
«« Fortiess  of  the  Faith."  The  chief  strength  of  Staple- 
ton's  argument  lay  in  the  attempt  to  establish  the 
antiquity  of  the  Romish  faith  and  the  novelty  of  the 
reformed  Church,  which  he  professed  to  maintain  by  the 
whole  current  of  tradition  transmitted  through  the 
works  of  the  Fathers.  Usher,  even  at  that  early  period, 
was  impressed  with  the  truth  of  Tertullian's  maxim, 
''Verum  quodcunque  primum,  adulterum  quodcunque 
posterius,**  and  he  determined  to  read  through  the  works 
of  the  Fathers,  and  ascertain  whether  the  appeal  of 
Stapleton  was  founded  in  fact.  This  prodigious  task  he 
executed  in  eighteen  years,  commencing  in  the  twentieth 
and  terminating  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 
The  fruit  of  his  labours  he  intended  to  have  commu- 
nicated to  the  world  in  the  Bibliotheca  Theologica,  but 
he  never  completed  the  work,  never  indeed  finished  any 
part  of  it. 

His  father  wished  him  to  become  a  student  of  law, 
but  on  his  father's  death,  he  felt  himself  at  hberty  to 
pursue  his  own  inclinations  and  to  devote  himself  to 
divinity.  The  paternal  estate  he  gave  to  his  brothers 
and  sisters,  that  ho  might  himself  be  free  from  secular 
cares,  and  he  became  a  fellow  of  his  college.  It  does 
not  appear  in  what  year  he  was  elected,  but  he  took  his 
M.A.  degree  ID  1600, 
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About  this  time  Urn  Jmnit  FEttB-ttaBMik « 
in  Dublin  Gastla,  put  forth  ft  dtmik 
Meat  champion  that  should  odmo  agidntt  klifei 
pttte  with  him  about  the  points  in  m 
tiie  Roman  and  the  ProCmtant  ChuMhea.  Ui 
but  in  his  nineteenth  jear,  aeeepled  the 
when  thefmet,  the  Jesuit  des^bed  him  as  bulaky; 
jet,  after  a  oonfeienee  or  twob  he  was  oo  •enAlsef  Ai 
sagacity  of  his  mind,  the  strsngth  of  his 
and  his  skill  in  disputation*  as  to  dedUne  any 
contest  with  him. 

Usher  was  unfortunate  in  die  superiota 
him  bj  the  English  gofemment,  for  the 
of  the  New  College,  as  thej  were  decidedl j  of  the 
aohooL  In  Usher,  Dr.  Elrington  obeerwa, 
apparent  were  the  traces  of  earij  assooiatioos,  jet.  ia 
later  years,  the  effects  of  this  prava  disciplina  wnt 
almost  obliterated. 

The  pernicious  practice,  the  same  author  oboenes, 
which  marred  the  early  progress  of  the  Irish  Uniferuty. 
extended  over  the  whole  Irish  Church.  Wheneter  a 
man  became  so  troublesome  that  it  was  necessary  to  get 
rid  of  him,  whenever  powerful  interest  claimed  promotioD 
for  an  individual  whom  the  government  were  ashamed 
to  promote  in  England,  he  was  sent  over  to  Ireland,  and 
obtained  a  high  station  in  its  Church.  This  state  of 
things  continued  after  the  restoration ;  the  abuse  wai 
strongly  and  frequently  complained  of  by  Primate 
Boulter,  and  traces  of  it  have  existed  even  in  the 
memory  of  the  present  generation. 

As  catechist.  Usher  distinguished  himself  in  a  very 
remarkable  manner.  Every  week  he  explained  the  purs 
principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  as  professed  and 
midntained  by  the  reformed  Churches,  in  opposition  to 
the  errors  which  had  mixed  themselves  with  primitive 
Christianity  in  the  creed  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church : 
and  this  task   he  performed  with  such   a  display  of 
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aoeanie  knowledge  on  the  most  controverted  eulgects, 
and  BQch  a  zeediness  and  flaency  of  ezpreasion,  that  his 
friends  anziooslj  pressed  him  to  appear  in  the  pulpit. 
This  he  steadUj  refosed,  pleading  his  youth  as  a  suffi- 
eient  excuse,  until  he  was  called  forward  hj  an  appoint- 
ment which  compelled  him  to  appear  in  public.  Such 
was  the  scazd^  of  qualified  preachers,  that  when  it 
became  necessary  to  appoint  persons  to  preach  at  Christ's 
Chorch,  before  the  members  of  the  Irish  government,  a 
selection  was  made  of  three  lay  masters  of  arts  in 
Trinity  College.  The  persons  selected  were  James 
Usher,  Abel  Walsh,  and  John  Richardson.  The  duty 
imposed  upon  Richardson  was  to  preach  every  Wednes- 
day, and  e3q>lain  the  Prophecies  of  Isaiah.  Walsh  was 
to  preach  on  Sundays,  in  the  forenoon,  and  establish  the 
principal  points  of  theology  from  the  sacred  Scriptures. 
Usher  preached  in  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  on  the 
principal  points  of  controversy  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  "  His  part,"  says  Dr.  Bernard,  *•  was  to  handle 
the  controversies  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  Papists,  which 
he  did  so  perspicuously,  ever  concluding  with  matter  of 
exhortation,  that  it  was  much  for  the  confirmation  and 
edification  of  the  Protestants,  which  the  elder  sort  of 
persons  living  in  my  time  I  have  often  heard  acknow- 
lodging.'' 

Usher  did  not  continue  long  in  this  strange  situation ; 
he  felt  strong  scruples  at  discharging  the  ofiice  of  a 
preacher  without  being  admitted  into  holy  orders,  and 
procured  the  removal  of  the  only  impediment,  want  of 
the  canonical  age,  by  a  special  dispensation.  He  was 
ordained  deacon  and  priest  on  the  fourth  Sunday  in 
Advent,  1601,  by  his  imcle,  Heniy,  Archbishop  of 
Armagh. 

In  1603,  he  first  visited  England,  with  Dr.  Chaloner, 
on  a  deputation  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  library 
of  Dublin  College.  He  soon  after  obtained  his  first 
ecclesiastical  preferment,  that  of  the  chancellorship  of 
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8t  Patrick's,  Dublin*  to  wUdi  dn  Bftag  ti 

was  annexed ;  and  he  performed  more  of  Ae  fn^  A^f 

than  necessarily  belonged  to  his  ottoa. 

In  1606,  he  revisited  Engboid,  when  he 
an  intimacy  with  the  two  eminent  antiqiUBiei, 
and  Sir  Robert  Cotton.  To  the  former  be 
cated  some  Talnable  information  lelatite  to  llie 
state  of  Ireland,  which  were  inserted  in  s  ntfv  edhioBrf 
the  "  Britannia."  He  was  made  profaeeof  of  diviii^f  ia 
the  Uniyersity  of  Dublin  in  1007. 

About  this  time  he  drew  up  a  learned  treetbe  ooiiesA 
ing  the  Corban  lands,  or  thooe  aneiently  appiepriated  H 
the  chorepiscopi,  the  substance  of  which  wee  afteiwail 
published  in  Spellman*s  Glossaiy.  Another  mil  tl 
England,  in  1600,  made  a  large  addition  to  Ins  UuatJ 
connections,  and  caused  him  to  be  noticed  at  coiiit 
From  this  period  be  paid  regular  visits  to  the  sistsr 
island  every  three  years,  passing  several  of  the  sooh 
mcr  months  at  the  universities  or  the  metropolis,  ftr 
the  advantage  of  books  and  learned  conversation  ia 
pursuing  the  inquiries  in  which  he  was  engaged. 
These  avocations  probably  induced  him  to  decline  ths 
post  of  provost  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  to  which 
ho  was  unanimously  elected  in  his  30th  year.  Twa 
years  afterwards,  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doo> 
tor  in  divinity. 

In  1613,  he  printed  in  England  his  first  work,  entitled 
"  GravissimnD  Qutcstionis  do  Christianarum^Ecclesiarum. 
in  Occidentis  pnesertim  Partibus,  ab  Apostolicis  tem- 
poribus  ad  nostram  usque  aetatem,  continua  successione 
et  statu,  Histories  Explicatio."  In  this  work  he  takes 
up  the  history  of  the  Western  Church  from  the  sixth 
century,  where  it  had  been  left  by  Bishop  Jewel  in  his 
"  Apology  for  the  Church  of  P^ngland,"  carrying  it  down 
in  the  first  part  to  the  accession  of  Pope  Gregory  VIL 
in  the  tenth  century.  A  second  part  extends  it  beyond 
the  middle  of  the  thirteenth   century  -,   a  third 
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planned  to  bring  the  history  to  the  era  of  the  Refor- 
mation, but  was  never  executed.  Dr.  Usher  in  this 
year  entered  into  the  marriage-state  with  the  daughter 
of  Dr.  Chaloner,  who  was  an  heiress  with  a  considerable 
Ibrtnne,  and  with  whom  he  passed  forty  years  of  his  life 
in  great  harmony.  A  convocation  of  the  Irish  clergy 
being  held  in  1615,  it  was  determined  that  they  should 
assert  their  independenoe  as  a  national  Church,  by 
drawing  up  a  set  of  articles  of  their  own. 

This  was  the  ostensible  reason,  and  was  perhaps  the 
real  motive  with  many.  But  the  more  powerful  and 
really  aotuating  motive  with  most  of  the  Irish  clergy  was 
that  innovating  spirit,  which,  having  failed  some  years 
before  in  the  attempt  to  ingraft  the  doctrine  of  Calvin  on 
the  profession  of  faith  of  the  Anglican  Church,  by  means 
of  the  notorious  Lambeth  Articles,  was  now  to  be  em- 
ployed in  attempting  to  substitute  in  the  Irish  Church, 
a  new  profession,  with  which  those  articles  should  be 
incorporated. 

The  articles,  which  were  accordingly  now  drawn  up» 
oonsisted  of  one  hundred  and  four  paragraphs,  oi  sec- 
tions, under  nineteen  heads ;  each  head  being  divided 
into  several  sections.  Thus,  for  example,  the  first,  which 
is  entitled,  "  Of  the  Holy  Scripture,  and  the  Three 
Creeds,"  is  divided  into  seven  parts,  which  relate,  re- 
spectively, to  the  Holy  Scripture  as  the  ground  of  our 
religion  and  the  rale  of  faith ;  to  the  canonical  books 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  to  the  apocryphal  books; 
to  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  all  languages 
for  the  common  use  of  all  men ;  to  their  clearness ;  to 
their  sufficiency  for  salvation ;  and  to  the  three  creeds, 
as  capable  of  being  proved  by  most  certain  warrant  of 
Holy  Scripture. 

They  comprehended,  "  almost  word  for  word,"  as 
stated  in  a  notice  prefixed,  "the  nine  articles  agreed 
on  at  Lambeth,  the  20th  of  November,  anno  1595; 
but  whereas  it  is  stated,  that  they  were  "agreed  on 


JSotiwiT  in.  coft 
ti» 

br'  hwriDi^  vKoimt  to  nui  gndmoB  of  tiw  pth 
ouavi.*  vThtuch.  uid  die  wzitmgB  of  the  earijr  fiufaA 
chtf  Ljuawch  Arat'Iim  were  adopted. 

riiis  vnis  chtf  ^at  ^*«f^V»  in  this  greet  men's  lifi ; 
and  be  aeema  Mon  to  have  been  aware  of  JL,  He  by  n> 
means  desired  txi  be  oiassed  with  the  Puritans  and  eoo- 
seqnently  on  going  tn  England  in  1619,  he  thoogfal  it 
nece^ary  to  proTide  himself  with  an  attestation  to  hii 
orthodoxy  and  proteseional  oharacter  from  the  locdnlepQtj 
and  his  council :  the  etieLt  of  which,  together  with  tin 
satisfaction  he  gave  to  his  m^esty  in  a  private  con- 
ference, not  only  remoTed  all  suspicions*  hat  procoied 
the  king's  spontaneoas  nomination  of  him  to  tlM  Tacant 
8ee  of  Meath,  to  which  he  was  consecnted  on  hia  retnn 
to  Ireland  in  the  following  year. 

It  may  here  be  proper  to  give  the  opinion  of  Uaber 
on  the  doctrine  of  Episcopacy.  He  was  embarraased 
in  nr  *  the  cause  of  episcopacy,  without  denying 

th  the   orders  of  continental   Churches: 

led  to    lower  his    doctrine    of   episoo* 
faa  possible,  and  perhaps  farther  than 
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origia.  Dr.  Bernard  states,  that  a  report  was  cir- 
culated of  the  primate  haTing  given  an  unfavoarable 
judgment  of  the  ordination  beyond  the  sea,  founded  on 

the  foUowing  .statement :  "  Mr. asked  the  Bishop 

of  Armagh  on  occasion  of  ordination,  what  he  thought 
of  them  that  were  ordained  of  presbyters ;  he  said  he 
judged  their 'ordination  to  be  null  and  looked  on  them 
as  kymen.  He  asked  him  what  he  conceived  of  the 
Churches  beyond  the  sea.  The  bishop  answered  he  had 
charitable  thoughts  of  them  in  France :  bat  as  for 
Holland  he  questioned  if  there  was  a  Church  amongst 

them  or  not ;  or  words  to  that  purpose :  this  Dr. 

confidently  reports.'*  The  paper  containing  this  state- 
ment  was  forwarded  to  the  primate  by  Dr.  Bernard, 
who  gives  the  following  extracts  from  his  grace's  answer : 
it  is  unfortunate  and  rather  extraordinary  that  he  did 

not  give  the  whole  letter  :  '*  Touching  Mr. 1  cannot 

call  to  mind  that  he  ever  proposed  to  me  the  question 
in  your  letter  enclosed,  neither  do  I  know  that  doctor 
who  hath  spread  the  report;  but  for  the  matter  itself 
I  have  ever  declared  my  opinion  to  be  that  Episcopus  et 
Presbyter  gradu  tantum  differunt,  non  ordine,  and  con- 
sequently that  in  places  where  bishops  cannot  be  had, 
the  ordination  of  presbyters  standeth  valid :  yet  on  the 
other  side,  holding  as  I  do,  that  a  bishop  hath  a 
superiority  in  degree  over  a  presbyter,  you  may  easily 
judge  that  the  ordination  made  by  such  presbyters,  as 
have  severed  themselves  from  those  bishops  unto  whom 
they  had  sworn  canonical  obedience,  cannot  possibly  by 
me  be  excused  from  being  schismatical ;  and  howsoever 
I  must  needs  think  that  the  Churches  which  have  no 
bishops,  are  thereby  become  very  much  defective  in 
their  government,  and  that  the  Churches  in  France, 
who  living  under  a  Popish  power,  cannot  do  what  they 
would,  are  more  excusable  in  this  defect  than  the  Low 
Countries,  that  live  under  a  free  state,  yet  for  testifying 
my  comiDVDion  with  these  Churches  (w\iic\i  1  dL^Xo*^^  vfx\ 
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honour  as  tnie  mflmbeiB  of  th»  QLiMk  Umi wwB  th 

prollMB  that  with  like  dbetion  I  Atom 
UfiflKd  SaenuBMiit  at  the  handi  eC  die  Daioh 
if  I  were  in  Hdland.  asIahoaUdeafc  the 
French  ministen  if  I  were  in  Chanatane." 

In  1633,  he  supported  the  Proteatant  eana  ^W^ 
liahing  a  treataae  on  The  Beligioo  eC  the  AmtimA  InA 
and  Britons,  the  aeope  of  whieh  was  to  ahov  the  ca|h 
fonnily  of  the  rites  and  doctrinea  ef  the  madj  afM  rf 
Christianitj  in  these  ooontries  with  dioaa  of  Pief 
tantism,  and  to  point  out  the  periods  in  irinah  Ihi 
practices  of  the  Ghorch  of  Borne  were  sunninasi  nif  i 
dneed.    in  1623,  he  was  eonstitoted  aprivj 
lor  Ireland ;   and  in  the  same  jear  he 
visit  to  En|^and«  in  order  to  cdlleet  matoriab  ftra 
work  concerning   the  antiquitiea  of  the  Cfamehas  sf 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  which  the  king  hi» 
self  (struck  bj  the  profound  knowledge  of  eedesissfical 
and  national  antiquities  exhibited  bj  him  in  the  Iss^ 
mentioned  work,)  had  employed  him  to  write ;  and  sooa 
after  his  return  to  Ireland  he  was  engaged  in  answering 
the  challenge  of  Malone,  an  Irish  Jesuit  of  the  CoU^ 
of  Louvain.      He  again  Yisited  England,  when  Sing 
James,  just  before  he  died,  (January,  1624.)  advanced 
him  to  the  Archbishopric  of  Armagh;    but,  aa  hewsi 
preparing  to  return  to  Ireland,  he  was  seized  with  i 
quartan  ague,  which  detained  him  nine  months.     Befois 
he  left  England  he  had  a  disputation  with  a  Popish 
priest  at  Drayton,  in  Northamptonshire,  the  seat  of  Loid 
Mordaunt,  afterwards  Earl  of  Peterborough,  a  zealoni 
Papist,  who  wished  to  bring  his  lady  into  the  pale  of  the 
Romish  Church.      With  this  view  he    chose,   for  the 
champion  of  his  own  cause,  the  Jesuit  Beaumont,  whose 
true  name  was  Rookwood  (brother  of  that  Rookwood  wbe 
was  executed  for  the  Gunpowder  Treason).    Against  thii 
antagonist,  Lady  Peterborough  made   choice  of  Arob* 
biihop  Usher  tor  Viet  c\\sxck^\Qii  vn  ^^  cas»i^  q{  the 
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Protestant  faith.  The  heads  of  the  dispute  were  agreed 
to  be  upon  transubetantiation,  the  invocation  of  saints, 
of  images,  and  the  perpetual  visibility  of  the  Church. 
After  it  had  been  held  for  three  days,  for  five  hours 
each  day,  in  which  Usher  sustained  the  part  of  respon- 
dent, that  office  for  the  fourth  day  lay  upon  Beaumont, 
according  to  the  regulation  settled  by  himself.  But  he 
sent  a  letter  to  Lord  Mordaunt,  with  an  excuse,  alleging, 
**ibtLt  all  the  arguments  which  he  had  formed  had  slipt 
out  of  his  memory,  nor  was  he  able  by  any  effort  to 
xeooUect  them,  imputing  the  cause  of  the  misfortune 
to  a  just  judgment  of  God  upon  him,  for  undertaking  of 
his  own  accord,  without  the  license  of  his  superiors,  to 
engage  in  a  dispute  with  a  person  of  so  great  eminence 
and  learning  as  the  primate.*'  Such  shameful  tergiver* 
sation  sunk  deeply  into  the  mind  of  Lord  Mordaunt, 
who,  after  some  conferences  with  the  archbishop,  re^ 
nonnced  Popery,  and  continued  in  the  profession  of  the 
Protestant  faith  to  the  end  of  his  life.  And  Lady  Peter* 
borough  evinced  her  sense  of  the  archbishop  s  services 
to  the  cause  of  the  true  religion,  by  the  kindness  and 
respect  which  she  showed  to  him  all  his  life  after. 
In  the  administration  of  his  archbishopric.  Usher  acted 
in  a  most  exemplary  manner. 

Being  now  returned  to  his  native  land,  says  Dr.  Parr, 
and  settled  in  this  great  charge,  (having  not  only  many 
churches,  but  dioceses,  under  his  care,)  he  began  care- 
fully to  inspect  his  own  diocese  first,  and  the  man- 
ners and  abilities  of  the  clergy,  by  frequent  personal 
visitations;  admonishing  those  he  found  faulty,  and 
giving  excellent  advice  and  directions  to  the  rest,  charg- 
ing them  to  use  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  in  all  public 
administrations ;  and  to  preach  and  catechize  diligently 
in  their  respective  cures ;  and  to  make  the  Holy  Scrip 
tures  the  rule,  as  well  as  the  subject,  of  their  doctrine 
and  sermons.  Nor  did  he  only  endeavour  to  reform  the 
derg)%  among  whom,  in  so  large  a  dioceaft)  ^lA  "^'Wt.^ 


ihflK  vu  so  BDuIt  eneouTageiDeiK,  there 
be  maoT  things  amiss ;  bat  also  tbc 
and  other  officers  of  bis 
irho-m  ibere  nere  maay  grext  oomplaiuts 
md  exictioas  ia  his  predecessor's  time :  nor  did  be  laA 
tfaal  Poper;  and  prolaneaess  bad  iocreksed  in  tlrt 
kingdam  by  anylbing  more  ihux  tbe  ikeglect  of  dot 
Mtecbising  end  prescliing :  for  waai  of  whicb  iusiracUM 
Ae  poor  people  UiM  were  outw&rdly  ProtestanU.  mm 
TCT7  igDorant  of  tbe  prindples  of  mligjoo:  and  ifct 
P^ijsu  continued  still  in  a  blind  obedience  ta  dw 
leaders.  Therefore  be  set  himself  with  all  bis  power  It 
ndress  these  neglects  as  well  bj  bis  own  example  ai  kf 
bia ecclesiastical  discipline:  all  wbteh  proving  at  iMtM*' 
weak  for  so  inrelerate  a  disease,  be  obtained  bia  iiinJeBlj^  i 
iiganciions  to  slrengthen  bis  autbonlv.  as  shall  be  fa((» 
alter  mendoned. 

Having  met  with  an  old  tieadse  bearing  apoD  tk* 
Predestinarian  controversy,  be  published  it  in  1631,  M 
Dublin,  under  the  title  of  Gotes<dialci  et  Predeatisariaa 
Controvereiffi  ab  eo  Motn  Historia,  Ito ;  this  ia  aaidl* 
have  been  tbe  first  Latin  book  ever  printed  in  IrolMd. 
He  published  another  work  in  1033,  conoemii^  Ikl 
ancient  Irish  Church,  entided,  Veterum  EpisUdana 
Hibemicarum  Syllc^,  a  collection  of  leUers  oat  of  attenl 
ancient  M3S,  and  other  authors,  to  and  finun  Irish  lailMfl 
and  monks  from  593  to  1180,  concerning  tbe  afhin«f 
tbe  Irish  Church  ;  which  show  the  great  esteem,  a>  «d 
for  learning  as  piety,  in  which  the  bishops  and  tAm^  tt 
that  Church  were  held  at  Rome,  in  France,  KngltnJ^' 
and  elsewhere ;  with  several  matters  relating  to  the  giatf 
oontrovereies  of  those  times  about  the  keeping  of  EaaM^ 
and  also  every  thing  relating  to  ecclesiastical  disd^fiai 
and  jurisdiction  of  tbe  Church  of  that  kingdun.  Ia 
the  convocation  which  met  in  1634,  he  had  a  [Kiiieipd 
ahare  in  the  compoaiiioQ  and  establishment  of  the  IriA 
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In  ibis  boSYOoation  it  wa  agreed  to  reeeiTe  the  iMitj* 
nine  Artides,  althoogh  the  Irish  Articles  of  1615  were 
not  at  that  time  rcgeoted.  The  agreement  with  the  Ghurch 
of  England  in  doctrine  having  been  settled  in  the  con- 
vocation, it  was  farther  moved  by  the  Bishop  of  Derrjr^ 
(Dr.  Bramhall)  that,  as  they  had  received  the  Articl^ 
wo  they  would  likewise  the  Canons,  of  the  Ghurch  of 
England,  in  order  that  the  two  Churches  might  have 
the  Isame  rale  of  government  as  well  as  of  belief.  An 
olgection  to  this  proposal  was  made  with  great  earnest^ 
nesa  by  the  Lord  Primate,  that  it  would  appear  to  be 
the  betraying  of  the  privileges  of  a  national  Ghurch : 
that  it  might  letd  to  placing  the  Ghurch  of  England  in 
ft  state  of  absolute  superintendence  and  dominion  over 
that  of  Ireland:  that  it  was  convenient  for  some  dis^ 
oiepancy  to  appear,  if  it  were  but  to  declare  the  free 
agency  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  and  to  express  her  sense 
of  rites  and  ceremonies,  that  there  is  no  necessity  of  the 
same  in  all  Churches,  which  are  independent  of  each 
other ;  and  that  dilTerent  canons  and  modes  might  co- 
exist  with  the  same  faith,  charity  and  communion. 

By  these  and  similar  arguments  the  Lord  Primate 
prevailed  with  the  convocation,  in  which  the  preposses* 
sions  of  many  of  its  members  inclined  them  to  a 
favourable  reception  of  his  reasonings.  The  fact,  indeed, 
seems  to  have  been  in  some  degree  agreeable  to  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Carte,  in  his  Life  of  the  Duke  of 
Ormonde,  that  the  convocation  contained  many  members 
inclined  in  their  hearts  to  the  Puritanical  peculiarities, 
as  distinguished  from  the  more  sober  and  !  chastised 
ordinances  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  of  themselves 
prepareA  to  object  to  some  of  the  English  Canons,  now 
offered  to  their  judgment  and  approbation ;  particularly 
to  such  as  concerned  the  solemnity  and  uniformity  of 
divine  worship,  the  administration  of  the  Sacraments, 
and  the  ornaments  used  therein ;  the  qualifications  for 
holy  orders,  £ot  benefices,  and  for  p\\xts]ix\iQa\  Vk<^  <^»Ac^ 

VOL  viu.  3  a 
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GhndiaflnlHid,  hhI  otbcn  be  idded  M  tken.  k 
bMM  HiMlWiUBil  afimfa  foe  ifae  fmpcMB  w  ■»  m  I 
■  camplWf  ftde 
of  tbe  eovntiT. 

Tbe  eucatioa  of  tkia  uak  waa  eommitttt)  to  tit 
Kshop  of  DcTTT :  KBd  the  malt  wu  tbe  BotA  af  C«- 
Mkatum  and  Cmoaabr  tlw  RgnUiioa  oT  the  CtaA 
of  Irelead,  ^u^  hniog  been  paaaed  in  egm>ocidib 
iB«iieJ  it>  &ad  amfizmalioB  and  autfaoatj  ban  lb 
mt^titlj'm  mmemt.  anotdiag  tti  ibo  fam  of  Ifas  ottfMh 
«r  Aei  flf  PnfimeM.  nudo  m  tliai  belnU. 

Tfaew  cntona  far  the  most  put  agreed  id  raMnv 
and  intentioQ  vith  tbe  Eoglisb  Canoos,  fram  wlikL 
howerer,  tbej  di&fed  much  ia  ■mofenieiit  and  am- 
taaaioa,  wilhoot  »ay  obrima  itaptxmaient,  ntber  fm- 
h^s  the  ooatjsij.  In  number  also,  thej  were  Ittt, 
amoaiitmg  to  one  hundred  onlj,  wberras  lh«  £BgUl 
code  comprised  one  buitdred  and  for^  odc  Ttii 
diminatioQ  is  attributable  in  a  consjdei&ble  degne  le 
a  combination.  o«&5ioniJiT.  of  more  than  ona  of  tb 
EogtlBh  into  ODB  onlj  of  the  Irish  Caoons. 

All  Ibia  while  he  kept  up  a  correapoiidenee  is  nmj 
eountrj  for  the  adTancement  of  learning ;  and  be  pie- 
cored  in  1634  a  copy  of  tbe  SanuritaD  FentateBch  friNi 
tbe  East ;  besides  one  of  tbe  Old  Testament  in  Sjriac, 
md  other  Tsluable  USS.  The  former  waa  ona  of  tl» 
first  of  those  Pentataachs  that  ever  were  brought  inU 
these  western  parts  of  Europe,  as  Selden  aiid*Waltafl 
acknowledge  ;  and  the  Sjriao  Testament  was  mocb  man 
pvfect  than  aaj  other  that  bad  hitherto  been  seen  in 
these  parts.  The  other  HSS.  were  prooured  tbroo^ 
Hr.  Dairee,  a  merchant  at  Aleppo.  The  archbiabop 
et^ltttd  the  SuunUn  tn.Vk  ^Cu  '&.<^r«i«.  va&.  Tuukad 
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ihe  di&renoGB;  after  which  he  intended  to  present  it 
to  the  libraiy  of  Sir  Bobert  Cotton.  It  is  now  in  the 
Bodleian  labrary. 

Although  the  archbishop  opposed  the  excellent  Arch- 
bishop Bramhall,  as  we  ha?e  seen,  on  one  occasion,  yet 
he  took  other  opportunies  to  testify  his  regard  for  his 
person,  and  his  respect  for  his  principles.  In  some  of 
their  opinions  there  must  have  been  a  difference  between 
Archbishop  Usher,  and  Archbishop  Laud,  and  yet, 
Aiehbishop  Laud  was  a  prelate  whom  Archbishop  Usher 
was  proud  to  regared  as  his  friend.  In  yoK  xt.  of  his 
works,  published  by  Dr.  Elrington,  there  is  a  letter 
(cxc)  to  the  most  Key.  William  Laud,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  in  which,  he  excuses  himself  for  not 
having  sooner  congratulated  him  on  his  promotion  to 
Canterbury,  which  he  there  does  with  all  the  warmth 
of  ^  sincere  friend  and  admirer.  '*  I  may  truly  say 
thu»  much  for  myself/'  writes  Usher,  "that  since  the 
time  I  received  the  letter  you  wrote  me  the  day  before 
you  began  your  journey  into  Scotland,  no  day  hath 
passed  hitherto,  wherein  I  have  not  made  particular 
mention  of  you  in  my  prayers  unto  Almighty  God,  Who 
both  graciously  heard  my  request  and  granted  therein 
as  much  as  my  heart  could  desire." 

But  further,  the  high  opinion  which  he  entertained  of 
Archbishop  Laud,  induced  him  to  exert  all  the  interest 
he  possessed,  to  secure  his  appointment  to  the  chan* 
cellorsbip  of  the  University  of  Dublin.  The  following 
are  the  words  of  Usher  to  Laud,  in  the  same  letter : 
*'  By  the  death  of  your  predecessor,  our  University  of 
Dublin  was  left  to  seek  a  new  chancellor,  whom  I  advised 
to  pitch  upon  no  other  but  yourself;  which  they  did  with 
all  readiness  and  alacrity.  If  your  grace  will  deign  to 
receive  that  poor  society  under  the  shadow  of  your  wings, 
you  shall  put  a  further  tie  of  observance,  not  upon  that  only, 
but  upon  me  also,  who  had  my  whole  breeding  there."  Thia 
letter  not  being  bo  quickly  responded  V>  sa  13^*^  \a&^ 


«fe«lcrftibe  r|  I  I 
■  cdHactiM  tf  toMto  iiabfidMsd  m  Oibbcd  in  IMI. 
Thw  wcn^  ~  A  Da^naM  im  ik  <  Oaa^  of  B'aSofm  ad 
Huiup^iaas.'  dAfaoBf  ikae  Aniiies  from  the  t^n- 

qatshion  mi  the  Lnlixn  or  rii«iii>inln  Ama,'  in  vhMk 
be  eoofiniKd  the  faiBer  optnkm  fc;  iilwiaiim  tint  thi 
K«m  diMs,  the  Chiutheg  of  whicfa  u«  mi  iiimwiwI  ii 
the  Book  of  RrrvlMiiofks,  vn«  bU  •eats  of  i 
arS  goTCTTuiKat  imd^  the  Bomans.  He  alaoi  ij 
of  BMDarcfar  drew  np  «t  ibe  king  ■  nmnand.  a  bMtiM 
cwngming  "  Tbe  Power  of  tbe  Prinee  mod  Olndi^M>  of 
tbe  Snttject.'  in  which,  he  atmogl;  muaOdnei,  tki 
■boohite  nnlawfnliieBs   of  taking   np  anna  ^againat  Aa 


Id  tbe  inpeacfaBwnl  of  Lofd  SliaOuci],  whidi  w 
tbe  fint  great  bknr,  stnick  by  tbe  Iob^  iiailiaiiit 
against  lujiItT.  Usfaer  was  one  of  tbe  fiw  prelates  «b» 
were  eonsolled  br  his  majesij  on  tbe  qneatioB  vbetta 
he  might  oMncientioastj  pasa  tbo  bill  of  attaii^S 
against  tbe  eari,  after  be  had  giren  him,  a  aetei&a 
aanman  of  personal  aafetj-.  Of  tbe  nnmber,  ivxm, 
Biabop  of  London,  waa  tbe  only  one  who  decided  tte 
the  king  oagfat  in  no  case  to  break  his  pnouaa.  Tha 
*d>Bia   ^re   a   kind   of   middle    opisian.    wiaak     ^d 
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probably  a  considerable  influence  in  overcoming  the 
king's  Bcruples.  and  if  any  blame  were  imputable  to 
tbeir  casuistry  on  this  occasion,  they  must  all  sbaro 
.  in  it.  There  ia  bowerer  the  king's  own  testimony  upon 
record,  that  Usher  waa  in  fact  extremely  shocked  at  the 
passing  of  the  bill,  and  he  performed  eveiy  pious  and 
iriendly  office,  to  the  unfortunate  sufferer,  after  hit 
condemnation.  In  the  same  year,  1641,thelriBhrebe11ioa 
broke  out  in  all  its  horrors :  and  the  primate,  though 
out  of  the  reach  of  personal  injury,  incurred  grent 
loss  of  property  from  the  pillage  ivhich  was  its 
consequence,  baring  nothing  left  him  in  the  island, 
except  tbe  furniture  and  books  at  bis  house  in  Dro^ 
heda.  His  books  were  safely  conveyed  to  him  hj 
sea,  and  he  sold  bis  plate  and  Jewels  for  present  sup- 
port ;  but  he  soon  after  obtained  a  regular  though  much 
reduced  provision  from  the  temporalities  of  the  vacant 
See  of  Carlisle.  The  civil  war  being  now  couimeDced, 
lie  took  ap  his  abode  at  Oxford,  nhere  he  Dccasionallj 
presohed  before  the  king,  and  received  from  him  man; 
tokens  of  esteem.  By  these  he  was  so  much  confirmed 
in  his  cause,  that  when  nominated  by  the  parliament 
to  be  a  member  of  the  assembly  of  dirines  of  different 
persuasions  sitting  at  Westminster  in  1643,  be  not  only 
nAifled  to  take  a  seat  among  them,  but  publicly  oon- 
troverted  their  authority,  and  decried  their  purposes. 
By  this  conduct,  he  gave  so  much  oflence  to  the  parlik- 
ment,  that  an  order  passed  for  confiscating  his  libruj 
then  deposited  at  Chelsea,  which  was  however,  through 
the  interposition  of  his  friend,  the  learned  Selden, 
mi£bied  to  be  redeemed  for  a  small  sum  by  one  who 
kept  it  for  bim. 

Intent  upon  his  studies,  as  the  only  relief  to  his 
mind  in  the  present  calamitous  state  of  public  aCbirs, 
he  brought  to  a  conclusion  in  1644,  a  labour  in  which 
he  bad  been  long  engaged,  that  of  a  cotrected  edition 
of  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  origi- 
a  a  J 
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ginally  collected  b;  Polycarp,  bat  transmitted  to  pof- 
terit;  in  a  very  corrapted  state.  This  work  he  printid 
at  Oxford  ;  and  tbe  additions  from  tnimuMnpts.  u>d 
elucidatioos  b;  his  own  notes  aod  dissertatioiis,  nodtwi 
it  B  ma&s  of  critical  erudition,  which  obuioed  the  genenl 
spplause  of  the  learned  world  and  made  a  great  acccnisg 
to  his  reputation.     The  decline  of  the  royal  cxnsa  hariag 

.in  I G45,  brought  Oxford  in  danger  of  a  siege,  tbe  piimiU 
with  tbe  king's  permtKsioa  quilted  tbat  city,  and  repaind 
to  Cardiff,  of  which  place,  his  son-in-taw.  Sir  Titnoibj 
Tjrrel,  was  governor  for  bia  majesty.  In  that  fcrbw 
lie  resided,  in  peace  and  safety,  for  almnst  a  jeUi 
persuing  his  studies  by  the  aid  of  Bome  chests  of  boaki  i 
which  be  had  brooght  with  him;  but  after  tlie  batdt  j 
of  Naseby,  tbe  necessities  of  the  ting  obliging  him  IS  1 
disfumish  bis  garrisons  of  men  and  ammunition.  Sir 
T.  Tyrrel  quitted  his  command,  and  the  primatt  wm 
left  to  seek  another  refuge.  In  this  emei^nc^  te 
received  a  welcome  invitation  from  the  Dowager  Ziadj 
StradUng,  possessor  of  tbe  Castle  of  St.  Donata'i  a 
Glamorganshire,  whither  he  proceeded  with  his  dau^ 
ter ;  but  they  had  the  misfortune  b;  (be  way  to  bll  in 
with  a  body  of  armed  Welsh  mountaineers,  by  whom 
thej  were  pillaged  ;  and  what  was  peculiarly  distreasiiif 
to  tbe  primate,  his  papers,  tbe  fruit  of  long  study,  wen 
in  an  instant  dispersed  into  a  thousand  hands.  Sob* 
gentlemen  of  tbe  county  coming  up  were  ashamed  of 
this  treatment,  of  a  venerable  stranger,  and  canted 
all  his  property  to  be  returned  that  could  be  found; 
and  by  great  exertions,  all  his  books  and  papers,  with 
the  exception  of  a  very  few,  were  afterwards  recovered. 
He  remained  some  months  longer  in  Wales,  experiencing 
a  high  degree  of  respect  from  the  gentry,  several  of 
whom  secretly  sent  him  considerable  supplies  of  money. 
During  Usher's  residence  in  Wales,  a  book  was  put^ 
lished  under  his  name  b;  Mr.  Downbam,  entitled,  "A 

Bodj  of  Divimty ;    oi  tVe  %\im  a.\i^  ^m^gkwxikr  tl.  >^ 
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ChristiBD  Religion."  Of  this  Body  many  editions  have 
been  published,  and  on  the  credit  of  its  contents,  «^ 
cfaarectcr  has  been  made  for,  and  fi.<Led  upon  Archbishop 
"Usher,  most  eingularlj  at  variance  with  his  true  one. 
Although  the  book  was  disowned  by  him  and  declared  "to 
be  in  divers  places  dqMnant  from  his  judgraent,"  and 
*•  could  not  by  any  means  be  owned  by  him  ;"  yet  edition 
after  edition  of  this  work  has  been  published  by  those 
who  were  aware  of  the  primate's  disavowal  and  dis- 
approval of  the  work :  and  every  advocate  of  Supra- 
lapsarian  doetrines,  tjuotee  in  his  support,  the  opinions 
of  Archbishop  Usher,  as  put  forth  in  this  "  his  Body 
of  Divinity!"  The  letter  to  the  editor  disavowing  the 
work  is  as  follows : — 

'*  Sib, — You  may  be  pleased  to  take  notice  that  the 
Catechism  you  write  of  is  none  of  mine ;  but  transcribed 
out  of  Mr.  Csrtwright's  catechism,  and  Mr.  Crook's  and 
Mtne  otber  English  divines,  but  drawn  together  in  one 
method  as  a  kind  of  common-place  book,  where  other 
men's  judgments  end  reasons  are  strongly  laid  down, 
tiiough  not  approred  in  all  places  by  the  collector; 
besides  that,  the  collection  (such  as  it  is)  being  lent 
tbrond  to  divers,  in  scattered  sheets,  hath  for  a  great 
part  of  it  miscarried ;  the  one  half  of  it  (t  suppose)  well 
nigh,  being  no  way  to  be  recovered,  so  that  so  imperfect 
ft  thing,  copied  verbatim  out  of  others,  and  in  divers 
places  dissonant  from  my  own  judgraent,  may  not  by 
any  means  be  owned  bj  me.  But  if  it  shall  seem  good 
to  any  industrious  person  to  cut  off  what  is  weak  and 
BUperfluous  therein,  and  supply  the  wants  thereof,  and 
east  it  into  a  new  mould  of  his  own  framing,  I  shall  be 
Tery  well  content  that  be  make  what  use  he  pleaseth  of 
any  of  the  materials  therein,  and  set  out  the  whole  in 
his  own  name ;  and  this  is  the  resolution  of 

"  Your  most  assured  loving  friend, 
"ifs7  JStb,  1646,  "  3t-  KB3ik.cHKW 


ffied:  aal  &vn  ikac  pc«iMl  m  Ae  imj  at  hm  4tA 
ke  «»  iBmlh-  a  iiiwiT  m  vae  oM  of  ho-  imijMfi 
■MasBSK.  *bn«  he  ■«  wok  ifae  mhii  iw[iiilfiil  to* 

he  Resiled  mme  amt  ta  rimnirr.  Ai  l^«(h  tfaa  iair 
cnee  at  SeUen  a«i  otber  biewk  deincrcd  faw  fiea 
farther  BBjkumJia.  ^id  fae  widcnd  to  tn«  m  qaiiL 
An  ocda  ns  e<^  — — *-  in  padiato^  far  pajiag  kw 
AtOO  iwrij,  Ilwmh  it  is  naeataia  bow  k^  Iw  laeniid 
it.  Is  1A4T.  he  was  dacted  pceadter  to  ifaa  Sajci^  rf 
XfJiKTifa  V  Tan .  viiich  office  be  dtacbaiaed  neaiij  (>^t 
jmrs,  beiog  sopplied  by  tti*  >■■»■  lui»  with  baiaiMMH 
fiuBubAl  iad^nfi  and  imnu  far  his  bwda. 

At  last  kia  ejeaigbt  and  tKth  begiimiiig  to  Cul  bia, 
he  OMiU  not  be  «ieU  heanl  in  so  lu^  a  niiimigiiJiM. 
aad  be  aw  fuR«d  U  ()«it  thii  flan  aboat  a  jaer  ^d  a 
feaU  Man  hia  death.    \tt\hftB>««u«^^<t,us^WA.4a 
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eomiilBioiui  ef  the  times*  he  oontinued  hie  studies,  and 
in  the  year  in  which  he  was  chosen  to  Lincoln's-inn,  he 
published  his  DiatriiMi  de  Romans  Ecdesie  Symbolo 
Apostolioo  Vetere,  aliisqne  Fidei  Formulis  dedicated  to 
Gerard  J.  Yossins ;  which  he  followed  by  bis  Dissertatio 
de  Macedonum  et  Asianorum  Anno  Solari ;  cum  Gras- 
oonim  Astronomorum  Parapegmate,  1648,  8vo.  About 
this  time  he  was  called  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  by  Charles  I. 
to  assist  him  in  treating  with  the  parliament  upon  the 
point  of  Episcopacy ;  when  he  proposed  an  expedient, 
which  he  called  Presbyterian  and  Episcopal. Government 
Cox^ined,  which  the  king  approved  as  the  likeliest  means 
of  reconciling  both  parties.  But  no  proposals  how 
moderate  soever,  would  satisfy  the  Presbyterians.  His 
majesty  was  at  length  taken  out  of  their  hands  by  the 
army  and  brought  to  the  scaffold,  the  sight  of  which 
struck  the  archbishop  with  the  utmost  horror.  The 
Countess  of  Peterborough's  house,  where  the  primate 
then  lived,  being  exactly  opposite  to  Charing  Cross, 
several  of  the  family,  at  the  time  of  the  king's  execution, 
went  up  to  the  leads,  which  commanded  a  full  view  of 
Whitehall ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  king  came  upon  the 
scaffold,  some  of  them  went  down  and  told  the  primate, 
asking  him  if  he  would  not  see  the  king  once  more 
before  he  was  put  to  death.  Though  unwilling  at  first, 
yet  he  was  persuaded  at  length  to  go  up,  as  well  out  of 
a  desire  to  see  the  king  once  again,  as  from  curiosity, 
since  he  could  scarce  believe  what  they  told  him.  When 
he  came  upon  the  leads  his  majesty  was  in  his  speech. 
The  primate  stood  stiU,  and  said  nothing,  but  sighed : 
and,  lifting  his  hands  and  eyes  full  of  tears  towards 
heaven,  seemed  to  pray  earnestly.  But  when  the  king 
had  done  speaking,  and  had  taken  off  his  clothes  and 
doublet,  and  stood  stript  in  his  waistcoat,  and  the 
executioners  in  vizards  began  to  put  up  the  king's 
hair,  he  grew  pale,  and  would  have  fainted  if  he  had 
not   been   immediately  supported   and.   caxtv^   ^.'w^ 


«B  USHER. 

Be  eter  tfter  obeerred  the  SQ(h  of  January  as  a  priTiu 

In  16M}.  h«  pobljshed  tbe  first  part  of  hia  Amult 
«f  Ibe  Olii  Testament,  and  the  Becond  in  1054.  The 
tav  pans  were  printed  u^lher,  under  the  title  c(  I 
Annies  Veteiie  «t  Xovi  Testamenti,  a;  Paris,  167S.  isd 
M  Gftcera,  ITii.  folio;  this  lost  edition  is  the  bett 
In  165'3,  h«  published  hia  EpistoU  ad  LudoTicum 
Oipelluin  d«  nnantibus  Teilus  Hebniici  Leclionibua- 

Cromwelt,  who  had  now  possessed  himself  of  tb* 
SKLpnoM  po««r,  showed  his  lespect  for  tbe  character  of 
Datier  b*  desiring  a  runferenoe  with  him  on  a  plan  b« 
kad  (bnned  tot  the  (^neial  interests  of  Froiestants.  both 
tt  home  and  abroad ;  but  it  does  not  appear  lo  have  hid 
Uj-  leanlL  In  1655.  he  preached  Mr.  Selden'a  funent 
Bprmon  in  tbe  Temple  Chun-h,  and  published,  De  Graci 
Septuaginta  Inteipretnm  venim  Syntagma;  thia  m 
reprinted  at  Leipaic  in  )695.  On  tbe  ilOtfa  of  HuA, 
1656,  be  was  taken  ill,  and  he  died  the  day  fbllowiiigi 
in  the  Countess  of  Peterborough's  house,  at  BjegaU; 
in  SurrcT,  in  tbe  Be*eDtj-siztb  jear  of  his  ags,  and  vM 
bnried  br  order  of  Cromwell,  in  the  Chapel  of  Eraamn, 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  Besides  the  works  above  men- 
tiooed,  the  following  were  printed  ttom  his  papers  aftof 
his  death: — The  Judgment  of  tbe  late  Archbisht^; 
Chronolt^a  Sacra;  the  Judgment  and  Sense  of  tin 
present  See  of  Rome ;  A  Tolnme  of  Sermons ;  Historia 
Dogmalica  CoDtroTersife  inter  Orthodoxos  et  Pontifidaa 
de  Scripturis  Sacris  Temaculis ;  A  collection  of  TfarM 
Hundred  Letters  written  to  James  Usher,  I^rd  Arab- 
bishop  of  Armagh.  Ac.,  collected  by  Richard  Parr,  D.D.. 
his  lordship's  chaplain,  at  the  time  of  bis  death,  folio, 
London.  1686, — to  this  collection  Parr  has  prefixed  an 
ample  biographical  memoir  of  the  archbishop.  Uaber 
left  his  library,  being  the  chief  part  of  his  property  m 
a  portion  lo  his  daughter  and  only  child.  It  was  tint 
t  by  the  ofQoen  and  Botdieis  of  Ciomwell'a  sinBj 
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in  Ireland,  and  lodged  in  Dublin  Castle,  where  it  laj 
till  the  Restoration,  when  Oharles  II.  gave  it,  accordiDg 
to  the  primate*s  intention,  to  the  Universitj  of  Dublin, 
where  it  now  remains.  The  library  consisted  of  10,000 
volumes,  printed  and  manuscript ;  but  many  of  the  books 
were  stolen.  Both  the  king  of  Denmark  and  Cardinal 
Mazarin  had  o£bred  large  sums  for  it  bj  their  agents 
here;  but  the  executors  had  been  forbidden,  by  an  order 
from  Cromwell  and  his  council,  to  sell  it  to  any  one 
without  his  consent. — Parr.   Elringtan. 


TEBOEUO,  OB  YBBOEBIUS,  PETEB  PAUL. 

PsTKK  Paul  Vebgebio,  or  Veboebius,  the  son  of 
an  eminent  man  of  the  same  name,  was  bom  at  Capo 
d'Istria  at  the  commencement  of  the  16th  century. 
Having  studied  at  Padua,  he  became  eventually  Bishop 
of  Capo  dlstria.  He  had  been  previously  employed  by 
the  Roman  See,  and  was  zealous  i];i  promoting  its 
interests.  By  Clement  VII.  he  was  sent  as  nuncio  to 
Ferdinand,  Eiug  of  the  Bomans  to  prevent  the  assem- 
bling of  a  general  council.  He  had  an  interview  also 
with  Luther,  of  which  conflicting  accounts  have  been 
given.  Certain  it  is  that  he  remained  opposed  to 
Lutheranism  till  the  time  of  his  consecration  as  Bishop. 
Having  however  fallen  under  suspicion  from  his  liberality 
and  candour,  he  determined  to  vindicate  his  character 
by  writing  a  work  against  the  "  The  German  Apostates." 
But  in  reading  their  publications  he  himself  became  a 
convert  to  their  opinions,  communicated  his  change  of 
sentiments  to  his  brother,  who  was  Bishop  of  Pola,  and 
who,  after  inquiry,  adopted  the  same  opinions ;  and  they 
resolved  to  propagate  them  in  their  respective  dioceses. 
Veigerio,  deeming  himself  in  danger,  retired  to  the 
protection  of  Cardinal  Hercules  Gonzaga  at  Mantua; 
but  he  was  obliged  to  quit  that  asylum ;  and  in  1546, 


•ti  VISOESTIUS. 

hi  pfMi  Untdf  hAn  the  flDondl  u  Tfml  Iv 

He  wM  not  allowed  to  uoer  upos  it 
I  from  going  to  pl«ii 
I  icfrmd  to  the  Daitdo  al 
pBtnutli  of  1  tnttt.  Tbo  afiur  wm  protected  tOl  IB48l 
vfaot  be  reoawtd  m  order  oot  lo  nrtnm  to  fais  cbmik; 
■no  after  vbiefa  be  ntlulrew  to  the  coanliy  oT  tht 
■Qnaaaa.  wfaei  line,  be  official«<l ' 

^faara  m  a  miava  b  received  an  tBTitatiM 

to  Tnbiiqiio  firau  Wirtnnlnug,  vben  bi 

diedinlMS.    Vei^eno  Mnnc-       umber  of  woris  a^int 
Poperj,  all  in  tbe  It  d. — JiWdhior  jUwa. 

JoBN  B*Fii»r  Voj^u-PASDA  w«s  bom  at  Cordora,  ti  1 
U&i,  became  a  J«$uit,  and  died  at  Rome,  in  1609. 
He  asnatMl  Jetmne  Prado  in  b  commentsiy  on  Exekiti 
fie  panicnUrl J  distil] gniahed  himseif  in  a  diaseitatiaa 
upon  tbe  stnictore  of  Solomon's  Temple,  in  respect  U 
whicb.  boYing  adopted  a  tb«ui7  tbat  it  was  pexfsct,  ■• 
Ibe  model  had  been  given  hy  God  himaetf,  hi>  exhauSui 
much  Tanc;  and  ingenuilj  lo  describe  an  edifice  whxb 
•bould  ansn-er  that  character.  Cdmet's  Dictionarf  oofr 
tains  some  account  of  this  curious  inquiry,  ss  also  serenl 
engravings  in  illustration  of  it.  Viiltdpanda  LikewiM 
edited  a  theological  tract  b;  St  Bemi — CaJmtt. 

VINCENT!  U3     LIBIHEKSIB. 

ViKCEnnrB  LtBiNZNSis,  tbe  well-known  aatbor  of  tkl 
CommoDitorium  ad?ersus  Hiereticos  was  a  sadTS  rf 
Oaul.  The  year  of  his  birth  is  not  known.  Hariii| 
■erred  first  as  a  soldier,  he  retired  afterwards  to  fl> 
nastery  of  Lerius,  in  ProTsoce,  where  he  beeama  t 
He  di«d  abmit  ^  ^«m  i«i.— l>»v«~  ^'»»««v. 
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VINCENT,   THOMAS. 


Thomas  Vikcbmt  was  bom  at  Hertford,  in  1634,  and 
was  educated  at  Westminster  and  Christ  Church.  He 
held»  as  a  dissenter,  the  living  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen, 
Milk-street,  London,  from  which  he  was  ejected  on  the 
Restoration  of  the  Church,  in  1662.  His  conduct  during 
the  plague  of  London  was  noble ;  he  threw  himself  into 
the  midst  of  the  plague,  preached,  and  visited  the  sick 
wherever  he  was  sent  for.  This  remarkable  instance  of 
courage  and  humanity  probably  reconciled  many  to  him 
who  disapproved  of  his  nonconformity ;  for  although  he 
preached  afterwards  at  a  dissenting  meeting  at  Hoxton, 
and  was  the  founder  of  another  at  Hand-Alley,  Bishops- 
gate-street,  we  do  not  find  that  he  was  molested.  He 
died  in  1678,  in  the  forty- fourth  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  the  author  of  several  pious  tracts,  which  wont  through 
many  editions  in  his  lifetime,  and  afterwards;  and  he 
had  some  controversy  with  ^Villi.'lm  Penn  the  Quaker,  and 
with  Dr.  William  Sherlock.  The  most  popular  of  his 
tracts  were  his  Explanation  of  the  Assemblies'  Catechism  ; 
and,  God's  terrible  Voice  to  the  City  by  Plague  and 
Fire;  this  was  first  printed  in  1067,  12mo,  and  went 
through  thirteen  editions  before  1071.  He  published  a 
work  of  the  same  kind,  occasioned  by  an  eniption  of 
Mount  Etna,  entitled  Fire  and  Brimstone,  &c.  1070,  8vo. 
Calamy. 

VITRINGA,    CAMPEGIUS. 

Campkoius  Vitringa  was  bom  at  Laenwarden,  in  Fries- 
land  in  1659,  and  graduated  in  divinity  at  Leyden, 
in  1679. 

He  died  at  Francker,  in  17*2'2,  at  which  place  he  had 
honourably  discharged  the  duty  of  professor  m  ^«ltv<^\\^ 
facuhies  for  several  years.    His  works  ate  *. — CotcvxiveviXax" 

VOL.   VIII,  3    H 
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on  Isaiali,  Q  vols.  M.  in  Latin  ;  ApocalypsMs  Anachrisia, 
1719,  4 to;  Typus  Theologiie  Practiore.  8vo ;  Hypotyposii 
Historife  et  Cbronologim  Sacrse,  8to  ;  Synagoga  Vetus, 
Ho;  Amhisynagogiies,  4to;  De  Decemviris  Otiosis  Syn* 
gog».  4to;  Obsen'ationes  Sacrie,  4lo;  Doctnna  Ileligii> 
nia  Chrietianfe  per  Apborisinos  Descripta;  Verklariog 
over  de  Evangeliscbe  Parabolen ;  and,  Aenleiding  M 
hetreehtflVersiand  vnndenTempul  EzeohieliB. — Kietrom, 
ScLrii  Onom.  I 

VOET,   CTSSEBT. 

OisBEiiT  VoET  was  bom  at  Hensde,  in  1089.  In  103i. 
he  became  professor  of  theology  at  Utrecht,  He  vm  «  | 
vehement  Calvinist.  Ho  died  in  H167.  Contempontr  ' 
with  Voet  was  Desfartps;  and  in  Voet  ihe  |iliilos<ipl>Y 
of  Descartes  found  a  sturdy  opponent.  He  (^uged  it> 
supporters  witli  an  atheistical  tendency.  The  tbw- 
logical  system  of  Cooceius  being  held  by  the  seme  per 
sons  who  were  votaries  of  the  Cartesian  philoeiq^i 
though  not  at  all  connected  nith  it,  the  sect  of  CocceiMBi 
was  considered  as  opposite  to  that  of  the  Voetiana ;  aod 
those  designations  were  applied  to  two  parties  in  tbt 
schools  of  Holland,  which  were  long  engaged  in  videDt 
contests.  Voet  continued  is  the  exercise  of  his  foneliMt 
at  Utrecht  till  his  death  in  1flT7,  at  the  age  of  B8.  9» 
■ides  his  writings  against  Desoartes,  be  was  the  sat^M 
of  various  theological  works;  among  these  are,  SeleM 
Disputationes  Tfaeologtcffi,  6  vols,  ito ;  and  Potitia 
Ecclesiastics,  4  vols.  4to,  Amsterdam,  1663- 1070. — Hi> 
son  Paul,  bom  in  1019,  was  professor  of  law  at  Utnoht, 
and  pnblished  various  works  on  juridieial  topM— 
Motlttint.   Biog.  Utm. 


,   CONBAD. 

GoM&AD  Vommns  (Vos  Den  Yont)  wu  ham  ia  18A9. 
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mt  Ck>]ogiie ;  his  ikther  wms  a  dyer,  and  with  his  wife  had 
been  oonTerted  to  Protestantiam.  Conrad  waa  educated 
at  DoMeldorf.  In  1687,  he  entered  the  College  of  St 
Lawrence,  at  Cologne,  where  he  did  not  graduate  being 
unable  to  subecribe  to  the  articles  of  die  Council  of 
Trent  He  waa  then  for  a  season  engaged  in  secular 
employments,  but  in  1589  resumed  his  studies  at 
fierbon.  He  received  a  D.D.  degree  at  Heidelberg, 
whither  he  had  gone  with  some  pupils  in  ISQd.  He 
then  visited  the  universities  of  Switzerland  and  Geneva. 
At  the  latter  place,  he  gave  lectures  under  the  patronage 
of  Beza,  but  declined  the  offer  of  a  professional  chair 
on  aooount  of  a  similar  o£br  which  he  accepted  at 
Steinfort 

It  appears  that  some  suspicions  had  been  raised  con- 
ceming  his  orthodoxy,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
repaired  to  Heidelberg,  where  he  had  taken  his  degree, 
and  obtained  a  certificate  of  his  soundness  in  the  faith, 
after  he  had  made  a  protestation  against  the  opinions 
of  Socinus,  and  apologized  for  some  incautious  expres- 
sions, he   had    used,    which  seemed  to  favour  them. 

He  remained  at  Steinfurt,  where  he  also  officiated 
as  minister  till  1610,  when  he  received  a  call  to 
succeed  Arminius  in  the  professorship  of  theology  at 
Leyden.  This,  after  considerable  hesitation,  he  accepted, 
and  was  thereby  at  once  involved  in  the  controversial 
war  then  raging  in  the  United  Provinces.  Although  he 
had  brought  with  him  the  fullest  attestations  to  his 
orthodoxy,  as  well  as  to  his  morals,  the  Gomarists  or 
rigorous  Oalvinists,  could  not  bear  to  see  a  man  of  senti- 
ments different  from  their  own  in  possession  of  a  chair 
,  in  so  distinguished  a  seminary;  and  taking  advantage 
of  a  book  which  Vorstius  had  lately  published  at  Stein- 
fiirt,  entitled  *'  Tractatus  theologicus  de  Deo,  sive  de 
Natura  et  Attributis  Dei,*'  they  accused  him  of  a  number 
of  heresies,  and  engaged  several  foreign  universities  in 
their  party.     In  particular,  they  obtained  the  aid  of 
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King  James  I.,  whose  snpmne  grartftwitiott 
exercise  his  dictatorial  authority  in  vsligioiw 
The  king  was  hunting  when  Yonttns's  book 
to  him,  which  he  perused  with  to  muoh  diUgsnosb  ttit 
in  an  hour  s  time  he  drew  up  a  oalalogiM  oi  hawsMi 
from  it,  which  he  sent  to  his  resident  ttfe  the  H^gne,  witk 
orders  to  notify  to  the  States  how  much  he  dateated  tfaflu 
errors,  and  those  who  should  tolerate  them«  He  sin 
caused  the  received  mode  of  condemning  a  book,  ky 
committing  it  to  the  flames,  to  bo  praetiaed  on  aevsol 
copies  of  Vorstius,  at  London,  Oxford,  and  CambiMga 
The  States  having  replied  to  the  English  veaident.  tiisl 
if  Vorstius  was  found  guilty  of  the  ernna  impnlad  H 
him,  they  would  not  retain  him,  his  nuyeaty^s  seal  m 
by  no  means  satisfied ;  and  he  wrote  in  peiaon  to  Iks 
States,  vehemently  urging  them  to  dismiss  the  Profesior, 
even  were  he  to  equivocate  about  his  blasphemies;  kM 
were  he  to  maintain  them,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
he  would  deserve  to  be  burnt  He  added,  *'  that  if  thej 
did  not  preceed  with  ardour  to  extirpate  these  germs  of 
Atheism,  he  would  publicly  separate  from  such  false  and 
heretical  Churches,  and  in  quality  of  Defender  of  the 
Faith,  would  exhort  all  the  other  reformed  Churches  to 
take  common  council  for  extinguishing  and  sending  back 
to  hell  these  abominable  heresies  ;  and  would  forbid  all 
his  own  subjects  to  haunt  so  infected  a  spot  as  the 
University  of  Lejden."  Such  was  the  despotic  violeDee 
of  this  pacific  monarch,  when  he  had  only  men  of  tho 
robe  and  gown  to  contend  with !  James,  moreover  em- 
ployed his  controversial  pen  against  Vorstius,  who  wrote 
a  short  snd  respectful  reply  to  his  royal  adversary. 

The  States  appear  not  to  have  been  much  moved  bj 

these  menaces ;  for,  although  they  suspended  the  PiO' 

fessor  from  the  exercise  of  his  charge  till  he  should  have 

justified  himself  from  the  accusations  against  him,  yet 

"  *r  a  conference  held  at  the  Hague  in  April.   1611, 

I  six  ministers  of  each  of  the  opposite  parties,  in 
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pretenee  of  the  eamtora  of  the  Univenity  of  Lejden,  at 
which  Yontius  pleaded  his  own  cause,  the  States  de- 
termined»  that  nothing  appeared  to  prevent  the  Tooation 
which  had  been  addressed  to  him  from  having  its  full 
eSboL  He  was  thus  about  to  triumph,  when  an  un- 
fortunate circumstance  raised  a  storm  against  him  which 
he  could  not  resist  Some  of  his  disciples  printed  a 
small  tract  "De  0£Eicio  Christiani  Hominis,"  which 
contained  several  Anti-tnnitarian  doctrines.  A  great 
clamour  was  raised  against  it ;  and  in  order  to  implicate 
Vorstius  himself,  his  works  were  minutelj  examined,  to 
find  matter  of  charge  of  a  similar  kind  against  him. 
He  was  called  upon  publidj  to  explain  himself  on  these 
topics ;  and  although  he  signed  a  profession  of  faith 
conformably  to  the  Trinitarian  system,  such  a  load  of 
suspicion  and  odium  rested  upon  him,  that  he  found  it 
expedient  provisionally  to  renounce  his  professorship, 
and  withdraw  from  Leyden  till  a  definitive  judgment 
should  be  given  on  his  case.  In  1612,  he  retired  to 
Tergou,  where  he  passed  more  than  seven  years  in 
retreat,  comporting  himself  in  an  irreproachable  manner. 
The  Synod  of  Dort  was  at  length  held  in  1619,  in  which 
the  party  opposed  to  the  Arminians  bore  sway.  That 
assembly  thought  fit,  without  hearing  Vorstius,  to  de- 
clare him  unworthy  of  the  professorship,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  was  deprived  of  it  by  the  States  of  Holland, 
and  for  ever  banished  from  their  territories.  For  two 
years  more  he  lived  in  secrecy  frequently  changing  his 
abode.  At  length  the  Duke  of  Holstein  having  collected 
the  dispersed  relics  of  the  Arminians,  and  assigned  them 
a  place  for  a  town,  Vorstius  repaired  thither  in  lii^U; 
but  being  soon  taken  ill,  he  died  at  Tonningen  in  the 
month  of  September,  at  the  age  of  58.  His  body  was 
conveyed  to  Friedrichstadt,  the  new  Arminian  settlement, 
where  he  was  interred  with  great  solemni^.  Besides 
the  work  above  mentioned,    he  was  the  author  of  a 
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nomber  of  tlieological  nritiDgs,  chiefly  in 

both  with    the    Roman  Catholics   and    hta    ProUUMt 

satagooisls.  —Bai/le.    Aikin. 


Willuu  Wake  was  bora  at  Blandford,  in  DonMsUitt 
in  1657.  Through  the  pmrociuge  of  Bishop  Fall.  W 
ebtained  a  eludemship,  at  Cliriai:  Church,  Oxfon),  «1m* 
ho  malritulated  in  1673.  At  the  proper  a^  ho  «• 
OtdaiQed,  and  in  \6>*i,  accoiapanied  Viscount  PrrstM 
wh(t  was  appointed  envoy  extrnordinnry  to  ihs  court  d 
FniDce,  as  his  lordship's  chaplain.  He  was  not  idle  ■' 
the  French  metrapoEis,  hut  was  employed  by  Biibop ■ 
Fell  to  proeiiro  the  collection  of  some  valualile  Or«fc 
manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament  at  Paris,  far  the  bm 
of  Dr.  Mill,  whose  edition  was  patronized  by  that  mm» 
ficent  prelate.  On  hia  return  to  England,  at  the  bcgiif 
Ding  of  James  II. 'a  reign,  he  was  appointed  preaoher  rf 
Gray's  Inn. 

During  his  residence  in  France,  a  copy  of  The  ElipoiF 
tlon  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church  by  Bosrait, 
the  celebrated  Bishop  of  Meaux,  fell  into  the  hands  tt 
Wake,  and  furnished  him  with  a  remark^le  opp» 
tunity  of  discovering  the  dangerous  craft  made  use  of  by 
that  prelate  to  dbguise  and  palliate  some  of  the  Romiih 
doctrine.  He  was  induced  to  publish  what  he  called  by  way 
of  contrast  to  the  work  of  the  French  prelate,  an  Kxpasi> 
tion  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England.  To  (hi* 
he  preGsed  a  particular  account  of  tha  Cop;  of  Bossnel'i 
Exposition  just  mentioned.  He  states  that  it  was  de- 
signed to  satisfy  or  seduce  tho  great  Turenoe  who  wai 
educated  a  Protestant.  Wake  presumes  that  TureiuM 
could  not  have  been  convinced  by  the  work  in  question, 
tad  supposes  that  Bouuet  supplied  either  by  penmul 
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conferences  with  him,  or  by  some  other  papers  to  us 
unknown,  what  was  wanting  to  the  first  draught  which 
he  had  seen  of  this.      For  he  observes,  that  the  manu- 
script copy  which  then  appeared,   and  for  about  four 
years  together  passed  up   and   down  through  private 
hands  with  great  applause,  wanted  all  those  chapters  of 
the  Eucharist,  Tradition,  the  Authority  of  the  Church 
and  Pope,  which  now  make  up  the  most  considerable 
part  of  it ;  and  in  the  other  points  which  it  handled, 
seemed  loosely  and  favourably  to  propose  the  opinions  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  that  not  only  many  undesigning 
persons  of  that   communion  were  offended   at   it,  but 
the  Protestants,  who   saw  it,    generally  believed,  that 
Bossuet  dared  not  publicly  to  own,  what  in  his  Exposition, 
Ac.  he  privately  pretended  to  be  their  doctrine ;  and  the 
event  shewed  that  they  were  not  altogether  mistaken  : 
For,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1671,  the  Exposi- 
tion being,  with  great  care,  and  after  the  consideration 
of  many  years,  reduced  into  the  form  in  which  we  now 
see  it,  and  to  secure  all,  fortified  with  the  approbation  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  and  nine  other  bishops,  who 
profess,  that  having  examined  it  with  all  the  care  which 
the  importance  of  the  matter  required,  they  found  it 
conformable  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  and  as  such 
recommended  it  to  the  people  which  God  had  committed 
to  their  conduct,  it  was  sent  to  the  press  :  the  impres- 
sion being  finished  and  just  ready  to  come  abroad,  the 
author,  who  desired  to  appear  with  all  the  advantage 
to  himself  and  his  cause  that  was  possible,  sent  it  to 
some  of  the  doctors  of  the   Sorbonne,  for  their  appro- 
bation, to  be  joined  to  that  of  the  bishops,  that  so  no 
authority,   either   ordinary  or  extraordinary,  might  be 
wanting  to  assert  the  doctrine  contained  in  it  to  be  so 
far  from  the  suspicion  conceived  of  it  by  the  Protestants, 
that  it  was  truly,  and  without  disguise,  Catholic,  Apostolic, 
Roman.     But  to  the  great  surprise  of  Bossuet,  and  Oas^^ 
who  bad  cried  up  his  treatise  before,  VYiq  ^o«:ViT%  ^l  ^^ 
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BoifaaiiDe,  to  whom  it  was  commmiaUed,  jbiiIimJ  ti  te. 
ifipfDbatioii  thu  «*s  expected,  amfinnecl  wbu  l(w 
•turtanta  faad  sud  of  it,  and,  n  became  tbetr  fiunllfi 
narited  sereral  of  the  moct  comidenihla  p«its  of  ili 
wfa(^ietn  the  EipontioD,  br  tbe  too  great  desire  of  pit- 
liatiDg.  had  absohitelj  perrened  the  doetrioe  of  tht 
Cbnreb.  Mr.  Wake  continues  to  obwre,  that  to  preroDt 
tbe  open  scandal  which  each  a  omstire  toigfat  htn 
cansed,  tb«  whole  edition,  willi  great  industiy  and  all  llif 
WcrccT  possible,  was  soppresscd.  the  seretal  ptaoea  iriutk 
the  Voeton  had  marked  changed,  and  the  cop;  ■ 
■peedily  sent  to  the  press  agsio,  that  in  tbe  end  of  tht 
■une  fear  another,  raocb  altered,  was  pablidT  expoaii, 
■a  the  first  impression  that  hod  at  alt  been  made  of  tL 
Tet  thia  could  not  be  so  privateJy  carried  oo,  but  that  ft 
aoon  came  to  a  public  knowledge,  insomuch  ibit  seme  of 
the  first  answera  that  were  made  to  it  charged  Baaroat 
with  thie  change.  "  I  don't  hear,"  prooeeda  Hr.  WaH 
"  that  he  has  ever  yet  thought  fit  to  denjr  the  lelalioB, 
mtber  in  tbe  advertisemont  prefixed  to  the  later  editiM 
of  his  book,  wherein  he  repliea  to  aome  other  paoiagw 
of  the  aame  treatise,  or  in  any  other  Tindicatioa.  Wh» 
ther  it  be  that  snoh  an  imputation  waa  not  conaideralilt 
enough  to  be  taken  notice  of,  or  that  it  waa  too  tme  to  be 
denied,  let  the  reader  judge.  But  certainly  it  appesM 
to  ns  not  onlj  to  give  a  clear  account  of  the  design  and 
geniua  of  the  whole  book,  but  to  be  a  plain  demonatratioa, 
how  improbable  soerer  Bosauet  would  represent  it,  that  it 
ifl  not  impossible  for  a  Bishop  of  the  Church  of  Bcnat 
dther  not  to  be  saffidently  instructed  in  hia  religion  ta 
know  what  is  the  doctrine  of  it,  or  not  eufflcienU;  ainovft 
to  represent  it  without  disguise.  And  since  a  copjof  thrt 
very  book  so  marked,  as  has  been  said,  by  tbe  doctiwi  d 
tbe  Sorbonne,  is  fallen  into  my  bands,  I  shall  giatijy 
the  reader's  curiosity  witb  a  particular  view  of  the  ohangM 
that  hara  been  made,  that  so  he  may  judge  whether  at 
~o  was  tbe  cauae  of  tboae  great  advanoes  wbieh  fha 
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author  in  that  first  edition  had  thought  fit  to  make 
towards  us." 

This  work,  which  is  generally  called,  Wake  s  Catechism, 
was  answered  in  A  Vindication  of  the  Bishop  of  Condom*s 
Exposition  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church,  in 
answer  to  a  hook  entitled,  An  Exposition  of  the  Doctrine 
of  the  Church  of  England,  &o,  with  a  Letter  from  the 
said  Bishop,  1686,  4to ;  to  this  Wake  replied  in  a  hook 
entitled,  A  Defence  of  the  Exposition  of  the  Doctrine  of 
the  Church  of  England  against  the  Exceptions  of  Mon- 
sieur de  Meaux,  late  Bishop  of  Condom,  and  his  Vin- 
dicator, London,  1686,  4to.  This  occasioned,  A  Reply 
to  the  Defence  of  the  Exposition  of  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Church  of  England ;  heing  a  farther  Tindication  of  the 
Bishop  of  Condom's  Exposition  of  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Catholic  Church :  with  a  second  Letter  from  the  Bishop 
of  Meaux,  1687,  4to.  In  answer  to  which  Wake  pub- 
lished, A  second  Defence  of  the  Exposition  of  the  Doc- 
trine of  the  Church  of  England,  against  the  new  Excep- 
tions of  Monsieur  de  Meaux  and  his  Vindicator,  London, 
1688,  4to.  Wake  afterwards  wrote  several  tracts  in  the 
controversy  against  Popery,  which  was  carried  on  with 
great  zeal  during  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  James 
IL  (1687  and  1688.)  As  he  was  a  favourer  of  the 
Hevolution,  he  was,  after  that  event,  appointed  deputy 
clerk  of  the  closet  to  William  III.  In  July,  1689, 
according  to  Wood,  he  accumulated  his  degrees  in  divinity 
at  Oxford ;  but  another  account  says  that  he  was  created 
D.D.,  having  been  the  preceding  month  preferred  to  a 
canonry  of  Christ  Church,  in  the  room  of  Dr.  Aldrich, 
appointed  dean.  With  a  view  to  contribute  to  a  defence 
of  the  doctrine  and  government  of  the  Cliurch  of  England 
against  the  adversaries  of  its  hierarchy,  he  published  in 
1693,  An  English  version  of  the  genuine  Epistles  of  the 
Apostolical  Fathers,  with  a  preliminary  discourse  con- 
cerning the  use  of  those  Fathers.  Of  this  work  he 
published  a  new  edition  in  1710;  and  it  was  afterwards 
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twice  reprinted  during  bia  Ufe-tinie.  In  Jiily,  IN8, 
be  was  preferred  tx>  the  Rectorj  of  St  Jwaim%  W«^ 
minster.  He  took  a  very  aotive  part  in  the  UMDMinUe 
controversy  with  regard  to  the  ConTOoation;  and  in  1607, 
in  answer  to  A  Letter  to  a  Convocation  Man,  ounoamim 
the  Rights,  Powers,  and  Privilegea.  of  that  Body,  kt 
published  a  reply,  entitled.  The  Authori^  of  ChiiatiaD 
Princes  over  their  Eoclesiastieal  Synods  aaaerled.  wsk 
particular  respect  to  the  Convocations  of  the  Oeqyof 
the  Realm  and  Church  of  England,  8vo. 

In  this  book  he  undertakes  to  prove,  that  note 
the  government  of  a  Christian  Prince,  the  Chnoh 
has  no  other  right  to  assemble  in  synods,  bat  what  it 
receives  from  the  grant  or  express  ocKOsent  of  aoch  a 
Prince,  and  consequently  no  person  can  be  depolri 
to  call  a  synod  without  his  particular  leave;  sad 
when  the  synod  is  assembled,  they  have  no  right  to 
sit,  debate,  dispute,  or  determine  upon  any  point  of 
doctrine  or  discipline,  any  farther  tlian  is  allowed  bj 
the  Prince,  who  may  ratify,  annul,  or  alter  their  pro- 
ceedings as  he  thinks  proper,  and  suspend  the  execu- 
tion of  all  or  any  of  their  constitutions  and  decreet. 
In  short,  that  the  authority  of  their  acts  depends  entirdj 
and  solely  upon  him;  and  that  no  synod  can  dissolfo 
themselves  without  his  permission.  The  piece  being 
somewhat  imperfect,  and  some  mistakes  slipt  into  it 
through  haste,  did  not  escape  the  animadversions  of  hit 
antagonists :  whereupon  Dr.  Kennet,  who  engaged  after- 
wards on  the  same  side  with  Wake,  published  an 
apology  for  him  on  these  terms,  observing,  that  hii 
attempt  upon  this  subject  was  the  more  difficult,  becautt 
no  writer  before  him  had  professedly  treated  of  these 
matters.  And  truly,  continues  Kennet,  since  our  Church 
was  reformed,  no  occasion  had  been  given,  no  disputing 
among  Churchmen  with  the  King*s  Supremacy  as  by  law 
established,  from  25  Henry  VIII.  to  the  9  William  III. 
For  this  reason  the    doctor  had  a  better  title  to  eivil 
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VBage,  because  he  was  the  first  adrentarer,  and  made 
di800f?erie8  of  a  world  unknown,  as  it  were  before.  That 
he  had  a  further  right  to  some  allowance,  in  that  he 
owned  himself  in  haste,  and  spoke  modestly  of  what  he 
had  done.  He  ofiers  it  *'  as  a  rude  hasty  performance  at 
most  but  an  imperfect  essay,  and  the  first  lines  of  a 
draught,  shews  rather  what  he  designed,  than  what  he 
was  able  in  any  tolerable  manner  to  finish;*'  with  many 
other  acknowledgments  ingenuous  and  free ;  not  insul^ 
ing  his  adTcrsary,  nor  catching  at  a  word  for  triumph, 
but  with  a  good  easy  air  approving  himself  a  writer  of 
some  breeding  and  some  conscience,  for  .an  example  to 
his  answerers  and  accusers. 

Wake  vindicated  himself  in  An  Appeal  to  all  the  true 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  behalf  of  the 
King's  Ecclesiastical  Supremacy,  as  it  was  by  law  estab- 
lished ;  by  our  convocations  approved  ;  and  by  our  most 
eminent  bishops  and  clergymen  stated  and  defended, 
against  both  the  Popish  and  fanatical  opposers  of  it, 
1608,  8vo.  In  1700,  Atterbury  entered  into  this  dispute 
with  great  vigour  and  resolution,  and  published  an 
answer  to  Dr.  Wake's  book,  entitled,  the  Rights,  Powers, 
and  Privileges,  of  an  English  Convocation,  stated  and 
defended,  8vo ;  printed  in  1701,  with  additions.  The 
controversy  now  grew  warm,  and  several  writers  of  con« 
siderable  note  engaged  in  it.  (See  for  a  detailed  account 
of  this  controversy,  The  Life  of  Atterbury,)  Burnet, 
Bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  Kennet,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Peterborough,  wrote  animadversions  upon  Atterbury's 
work.  Hody,  Gibson,  and  Hooper,  were  concerned  in  it : 
Hooper  was  on  the  side  of  Atterbury;  Hody  and  Gibson 
were  against  him.  But  the  most  considerable  and  deci* 
sive  answer  to  Atterbury  was  Dr.  Wake's  work,  entitled 
The  State  of  the  Church  and  Clergy  in  England,  in 
their  Councils,  Synods,  Convocation,  Conventions,  and 
other  Public  Assemblies,  historically  deduced  from  the 
Conversion  of  the  Saxons  to  the  present  times,  1708, 
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Rplr  to  it.)  but  decisie  vitli  njgwd  to  Am 
'm  genenL  In  1701,  Dr.  WikB  w  iitrikii  Bmm  d 
Eseter,  vlmiee.  in  170S,  ke  «w  |mi— iHiii  to  Ai 
Bkbopric  of  Tinrwhi  In  Jomij,  1719,  mt  tta  daill 
of  AjdiMihop  TcniaoB.  ke  vao  f^J^i^i^J  to  tta  Seerf 
CcnIcflmiT ;  and  as  lie  had  Uvod  to  oeo  tlio  Mlf  of  gying 
mtj  to  the  wMmini  of  the  hietaiBlij  bj  wi^  of 
cilhig  them  to  it,  he  bodi  moled  aadipoke  in  the 
of  lords  agunet  the  npeal  of  the  Sciiiam  and  Coninilf 
Billinl718.  Fnoi  the  same  eiperienee  he  was  led  ti 
oppose  the  design  cntend  into  bj  aonie  wnj^  psMid 
peiBons,  in  the  jear  following,  to  nqieal  the  Cotpsniioa 
and  Test  Acts.  It  was  wrii  known  that  fio«dlej  was  rt 
the  bottom  of  this  design,  and  that  his  famoos  Scnaoa 
OD  The  Nature  of  Christ  s  Kingdom  was  a  prepaiatoij 
step  to  it.  The  archbishop  therefore  thought  it  proper 
to  declare  bis  dislike  of  the  measure,  as  Hoadlej  bed 
proposed  it,  in  an  indirect  way,  and  wrote  a  Latin  letter 
addressed  to  the  superintendent  of  Zurich,  which  wm 
published  there  under  the  title  of  Oraiio  Historica  de 
Beneficiis  in  Ecclesiam  Tigurinum  collstis.  In  1731, 
the  archbishop  joined  the  £ari  of  Nottingham  in  bring- 
ing a  bill  into  parliament,  lerelled  at  the  Arian  bereij, 
and  entitled,  A  Bill  for  the  more  effectual  Suppreancm 
of  Blasphemj  and  Profaneness;  which,  however,  wai 
rejected  in  the  boose  of  lords,  and  brought  on  him  the 
charge  of  ioconsistencr,  because  in  the  cases  of  Whistoa 
and  Clarke,  in  1711  and  1719,  he  had  spoken  with 
moderation  of  their  Arianism.  Whiston  wrote  a  Teiy 
angrj  letter  to  the  archbishop  on  this  occasion,  which  is 
printed  in  his  Life. 

While  the  archbishop  was  thus  labouring  to  preserte 
the  purity  and  dignity  of  the  Church  at  home,  we  find 
him  exerting  his  wisdom  to  remove  the  errors  and  pre- 
judices concerning  its  doctrine  and  government  among 
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the  nations  abroad;  and  fbreignen  had  a  share  in  his 
nnirersal  catholic  affection.  Some  mutual  oiyilities 
having  passed  in  1717,  between  his  grace  and  Lewis 
Ellis  Dapin«  Doctor  of  the  Sorbonne  at  Paris,  as  men  o! 
letters*  by  the  means  of  the  Bev.  Mr.  Beauvoir,  then 
chi^dain  to  Lord  Stair,  the  English  ambassador  at  that 
conrt ;  Dupin  wrote  to  the  archbishop  a  Latin  letter  in 
January,  1717 — 18»  wherein  having  congratulated  the 
Church  of  England  on  the  ei^oyment  of  so  eminent  a 
pielate  for  its  Metropolitan,  he  took  occasion  to  express 
bis  desire  of  an  union  between  the  two  churches  of 
England  and  France,  and  of  entering  into  a  correspon- 
dence with  his  grace  for  that  purpose.  The  archbishop, 
in  xetDm,  thanking  him  for  his  civilities,  observed  that 
it  was  foil  time  both  for  himself  and  the  rest  of  his 
brethren  of  the  Sorbonne  to  declare  openly  their  true 
sentiments  of  the  superstition  and  ambition  of  the  court 
of  Rome :  that  it  was  the  interest  of  all  Christians  to 
unmask  that  court,  and  thereby  reduce  it  to  those 
primitive  limits  and  honours  which  it  enjoyed  in  the 
first  ages  of  the  Church.  In  the  course  of  this  corres- 
pondence, the  archbishop  explained  the  Belief,  Tenets, 
and  Doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  manner  of 
its  beginning  to  reform  and  shake  off  all  foreign  power 
and  superstition  both  in  Church  and  State,  and  its 
acknowledgment  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only 
Founder,  Source,  and  Head  of  the  Church.  His  Grace 
insisted  constantly  on  this  Article  in  the  letters  he  wrote 
not  only  to  Dr.  Dupin,  but  Quinault  and  Piers  do 
Girardin,  both  doctors  also  of  the  Sorbonne ;  and  he  always 
maintained  the  justice  and  orthodoxy  of  every  individual 
Article  of  the  Church  of  England,  without  making 
the  least  concession  towards  approving  the  ambitious 
pretensions  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  if  the  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  readily 
concurred  in  a  scheme  which  some  of  the  principal  of 
them  singly  wished  for.  Dr.  Fatritius  Piers  de  Girardin, 
VOL  vni.  3  I 
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Mbn  tfw  Jidj  isllOTiiig,  Dr.]>afteiMV« 
UwwwiB  an  Uaioii,  whoA  w  l»  nnifa  tta 
of  CndiiMl  de  JifmSOm,  tad  Am  to  h& 
Ins  gnee.     Thk  pienip  wlndi  vat  idU,  A 
toriom,  «M  nad  bj,  and  had  tin  a|niniialiuB  U,  ilm 
EatbamafB^  aad  in  it  waa  ceded  tba  admiBJalmtiaa  of  At 
Epcliafial  in  beth  knide,  tlie  paffianniBg  of  diiiaa 
in  the  ndgu  tangne,  and  die  BMrriage  of  the 
Gfefgf ;  and  tlie  infoeation  of  Saima  vaa  givan  np  m 

Tha  paqjael  laigenBaBd  Ilia  ivliola  e» 
of  tfia  citj  of  Pttia.  I4iid  Staanhape^  ate 
abeal  diaft  time  went  tluthar  upon 
OBMfgenej,  and  Lord  Stair,  die 
gratalated  theieupoo  bj  eome  great  pereonagea  in  Ai 
Tond  palace.  The  Recent  himself  (Doke  of  Oiieani) 
and  Abbot  du  Boie,  minister  of  fiweign  affiurs,  as  abo 
M.  Jelj  de  Flearr,  attomej-generalf  gave  the  line  si 
first,  and  let  things  mn  on  to  certain  lengtha.  Bnt  the 
Jesuits  and  Constitutioners  rung  the  alamm-bell,  aad 
orertDmed  the  whole  scheme,  by  spreading  a  report  thrt 
Cardinal  Noailles  and  his  friends  the  Janseniata  wen 
upon  the  point  of  making  a  coalition  with  the  Hentioii 
Hereupon  Dr.  Piers  de  Girardin  was  sent  for  to  oooit 
and  severely  reprimanded  by  Abbot  Dn  Bois,  and  alridlj 
charged,  upon  pain  of  being  sent  to  the  Bastille,  to  give 
np  all  the  letters  he  had  received  £rom  tha  Arehbishop 
of  Canterbury,  as  also  a  copy  of  all  his  own.  The 
doctor  WS8  forced  to  obey ;  and  all  the  letters  ware  im- 
mediately sent  to  Rome,  as  so  many  trophies  gained  from 
the  enemies  of  the  Church.  Abbot  du  Boie  was  then  ia 
pursuit  of  a  cardinal*s  cap,  which  met  with  some  stop  at 
Rome :  his  discovery  of  what  was  in  agitation  in  Franes, 
tud  in  concert  with  whom,  is  supposed  to  have  eon- 
tribuied  not  a  little  to  removing  all  difficultiea,  and  to 
^'^'^^ring  that  dignity,  which  he  aoon  after  *»>^"tH 
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Thus  ended  thie  noble  prqject !  EUs  grace  wee  perfeetly 
aensible  that  nothing  could  be  done  in  it  without  the 
eoncnrrence  of  the  state,  howeyer  well  disposed  the 
principal  men  of  that  Chuioh  might  be  towards  it 
Nevertheless  the  change  of  afihirs  contributed  to  the 
reputation  of  the  archbishop,  his  letters  being  admired 
eren  by  tlie  then  Pope  Clement  XI.  who  declared  it  was 
a  pity  the  author  of  such  profound  letters  was  not  a 
member  of  their  ChurdL  And  notwithstanding  this 
affiur  met  with  so  unhappy  a  fate,  yet  several  learned 
Divines  of  the  Gallican  Church  became  thereby  very 
sensible  of  his  grace's  catholic  benevolence  and  abilities. 
It  was  from  a  conviction  of  these  that  Peter  Francis 
Oonrayer,  eanon  regnkr  and  principal  librarian  of  the 
Cathedral  Church  of  St  Genevieve  at  Paris,  q^plied 
not  long  after  to  his  grace  for  his  assistance  to  clear 
up  some  difficulties  in  the  accounts  he  had  met  with  of 
the  English  Ordinations.  The  archbishop  gladly  com- 
plied with  this  request,  and  spared  no  pains  to  give  his 
correspondent  full  satisfaction  on  that  point.  And  as 
Father  Courayer  had  also  desired  some  information 
concerning  other  branches  of  the  constitution  of  the 
English  Church,  the  archbishop  sent  him  also  a  particular 
account  of  each.  The  correspondence  began  in  17^1, 
and  continued  till  1727;  during  the  course  of  which 
that  learned  Parisian  divine  received  from  his  grace 
such  indisputable  proofs  of  the  validity  of  our  ordinations, 
as  fully  convinced  him :  whereupon  he  was  not  afraid  to 
declare  his  sentiments  to  the  public.  But  at  length  he 
found  it  necessary  to  provide  for  his  safety  by  flying 
under  the  shelter  of  the  archbishop *s  wing.  His  grace 
sat  in  the  Metropolitan  Chair  several  years  after 
this;  but  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  he  grew  so 
much  disabled,  by  age,  and  infirmities,  that  some 
part  of  the  care  of  the  Church  was  transferred  to  Dr. 
Edmund  Gibson,  Bishop  of  London,  who  in  consequence 
thereof  had  the  recommendation  to  all  ecclesiastical 
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jKfBAmuoiils  st  ooBTt.    Tbo  snUinNip  Iwiliiy 
in  this  feeUa  sttte  of   hodj  and  staid,  tfto 
loonooiB  yean,  simk  into  Ifae  mnm  off  daotfi 
palttoe  of  Lambetli,  Jannay  M,  17M— 37, 
interrod  in  ft  pntato  mainiBr  st  Onjdkn. 

Arehlnabop  Wake  was  ft  wrj  mmdhriMt  pialala;  ht 
left  MSB.  to  Cbriet  Ghmtli,  Ozind.  wbAA  wm  ytimi 
at  £10,000.  Thfee  tolnmea  of  his  Chaigea  and  BenMOi 
were  puUished  after  his  deatk— fiisf  .  JB^  FmL 
Aikm.  Om, 

wALAVBimm,  anABOu 

8TBAB0  WALArannrnwaa  ft  native  of  SoabiBi  and  fiooiiriNi 
In  the  eaily  part  of  the  ninth  oentniy.    Haaliidiednte 

Babanus  Manms,  in  the  Monasteij  ai  Fnlda,  hating 
received  bis  primary  edacation  in  that  of  St  Gallen,  of 
which  he  became  afterwards  dean.  In  843,  he  m 
chosen  Abbot  of  Heichexau.  He  died  in  840.  He 
wrote 

On  Divine  Offices :— explaining  the  oeremoniee  of  the 
Church,  their  origin  and  increase.  Among  other  thiogi 
he  says  that,  at  first  people  were  assembled  in  Ghudi 
without  any  express  summons,  then  horns  were  nied, 
and  last  of  all  bells,  the  large  ones  called  Campans,  and 
the  smaller  Nol»,  from  the  town  Nola,  where  they  wen 
first  used. — The  whole  work  is  one  of  very  consideraUa 
importance  aud  utility.  It  was  edited  by  Gochlcoa,  and 
printed  at  Rome,  1590. 

Lives— of  St.  Callus,  in  two  books ;  and  of  St 
Othmar :  both  to  be  found  ap.  Snrium. 

On  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem : — ^being  a  kind  of 
Historical  Sermon  on  the  19th  chapter  of  St  Luke.«- 
Canis.  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  d77. 

Poems : — containing  the  Lives  of  some  Saints ;  VerMS 
on  the  Festivals ;  verses  on  and  to  various*  IndindnalSft 
^nd  many  Miscellaneous  Poems  in  several  meaaurea. 
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.  The  Ouden : — ^A  Poem  in  which  he  deeoribee  onoon- 
neotedly,  the  finite  and  productions  of  a  Garden. — ^These 
Poema  are  in  Caais.  toI.  iL  pt  ii.  p.  ISi ;  and  while  they 
pioTe  him  to  have  laigely  partaken  of  the  love  of  the 
times,  for  the  manelloas,  they  evince  no  email  skill  mb  a 
Poeit,  mnoh  being  harmonienH  in  aoond  sod  eleigant  in 
tone  dssoriptioiL — Cmw.    CSiorlb. 


WALDBmS* 

Tbb  historical  name  of  Thomae  Metier,  taken  from 
Walden,  the  place  of  his  birth  in  1867.  Beoeiving  his 
early  education  among  the  Oarmelites,  he  completed  his 
Btndiee  at  Oxford.  Having  taken  his  Doctor's  Degree 
and  having  assumed  the  habit  of  a  Carmelite,  he  repre- 
sented the  Church  of  England  at  the  councils  both  of 
Pisa  waA  of  Constance.  He  became  provincial  of  his 
order  imd  confessor  to  King  Henry  Y.,  who  died  in  his 
arms  in  14d2.  He  became  a  fiavourite  with  Henry  YI. 
as  he  had  been  with  his  father  and  grandfather,  and 
while  attending  his  young  sovereign  to  France,  he  died 
at  Rouen  in  1480.  His  principal  work  is  his  Doctrinale 
Antiquum  Fidei  Ecclesie  CaUioliea,  Paris,  1521*-1523, 
8  vols.  foL,  and  seprinted  at  Saumur,  Yenice  and  Paris. — 
Bids.   PUt. 
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valuable  writer  who  is  often  referred  to  in  these 
pages  wss  a  Devonshire  man  and  a  fellow  of  Exeter 
College.  He  took  bis  Master's  degree  in  1699.  He  was 
Bector  of  St  Maiy-ihe-More,  Exeter,  when  he  commenced 
his  great  work.  His  spirit  was  stirred  up  within  him 
when  Calamy  endeavoured  to  represent  as  martyrs  or 
at  least  as  ccnfessors  the  Dissenters  who  having  usurped 
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of  dK  E^riiik  Chncfa 

VCR  bv  tat  tUBBpoSBt 

Umk  in  1714,  with  the  title  «f  Ab 
reoof diDg  ui  Awmmt  of  tlie  Xmibeni 
Clei^^  vlio  vcre  scqimlend  in  tlie 
For  this  pcifamaiMe  ke  ncsoicd  Oa 
fimi tbe  Umfcm^ of  Ozftra.    BediHl 


of  DJD. 
1790. 


Or  the  leuned  anthor  of  the  great  work  on  Infuit  Bcp> 
tism  little  is  known.  He  was  bom  in  the  Tear  ItAb,  or 
]  646  ;  bm  what  was  the  pimce  of  his  natiTitr,  at  whit 
school  be  was  edoeated,  or  whether  be  erer  became  a 
member  of  either  of  oar  uniTernties,  does  not  appear  tt> 
be  known. 

About  the  jear  1676,  he  was  presented  to  the  living 
of  Shoreham,  in  Kent;  a  Ticarage  in  the  diocese  of 
Rochester,  in  the  gift  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  West- 
minster. Here  he  resided,  in  the  faithful  discharge  of 
his  pastoral  duties,  during  the  long  space  of  fi ftT-three 
jears.  It  is  said  that  he  once  declined  the  offer  of  a 
second  benefice  « Chelsficld),  of  the  value  of  three  hun- 
dred pounds  a  jear,  from  conscientious  motiTea,  although 
it  was  situate  within  three  miles  of  Shoreham  :  but  sub- 
sequently he  accepted  one.  of  about  one  fifth  of  that 
value,  namely,  Milton,  near  Gravesend,  at  a  distance  of 
twelve  miles  from  his  residence. 

In  1G76.  or  1677,  he  married  Catharine,  daughter  of 
Edward  Darenant,  Esq.,  by  whom  he  hod  two  aons. 
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William  and  Thomas,  both  of  whom  became  citizens  of 
London,  but  died  before  their  father :  also  two  daughters 
who  died  in  their  infancy:  and  a  third,  Catharine, 
married  to  Mr.  Waring  of  Rochester,  by  whom  he  left 
sixteen  grandchildren,  eight  sons  and  eight  daughters. 
He  published  his  History  of  Infant  Baptism  in  1707. 

After  a  long  life,  silently  but  honourably  passed  in 
professional  studies,  and  the  duties  of  his  sacred  calling. 
Dr.  Wall  expired  on  the  Idth  of  January,  1727-8,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-two. 

After  his  death  (1788)  were  published.  Critical  Notes 
on  the  Old  Testament,  wherein  the  present  Hebrew  text 
is  explained,  and  in  many  places  amended,  from  the 
ancient  yersions,  more  particularly  from  that  of  the 
LXX. :  to  which  is  prefixed,  a  large  introduction,  ad- 
justing the  authority  of  the  Masoretic  Bible,  and  vindi- 
cating it  from  the  objections  of  Mr.  Whiston,  and  the 
author  of  the  Grounds  and  Reasons  of  the  Christian 
Religion,  2  vols.  8vo. — Nicholses  Atterhury.     Bowyer. 

WALLIS,    JOHN. 

John  Wallis,  better  known  as  a  mathematician  than 
a  divine,  though  a  divine  of  some  eminence,  was  born 
at  Ashford,  in  Kent,  in  161 G,  and  in  1082,  went  to 
Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge.  He  afterwards  became 
fellow  of  Queen  8.  He  was  ordained  by  Dr.  Walter 
Curie,  Bishop  of  Winchester.  In  1 643,  be  obtained  the 
sequestered  living  of  St.  Gabriel,  in  Fenchurch-street. 
From  which  time  he  easily  complied  with  all  the  changes 
of  the  times,  rather  preferring  monarchy  and  episcopacy 
to  any  other  style  of  government  either  in  Church  or 
State.  He  became  secretary  to  the  Assembly  of  Divines, 
and  in  1649,  was  appointed  Savilian  Professor  of  Geo- 
metry at  Oxford.  At  the  Restoration  he  conformed  and 
retained  his  academical  offices.  He  died  in  1703.  He 
was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  Royal  Society.    His 
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idio;  40diMted  tD  WIHmb  IIL.  ftr  ki 

M  damj  raoKmbflnd  « i 

iwwffiHlHg  the  IHiiBJ  Tnniqr. 

16W.  and  BBpnnlBd  bj  Flmliff  m  IBiAr-J^ 


ftoAX  WiuRm.  dbeeditarirf  tte  Ei^kh  BJ|y#rttBai» 
vlnefa  has  bem  jvdf  m^mI  the  ^ntj  «f  Oa  ff^iit 
Cfanidi  ead  aatioii,  «m  a  aHife  of  Twlihim  Hi 
hee  bem  ii|inwieii  bj  wmal  watai  ae  boa  H 
Cletelend,  in  that  eoontf ;  moiB  eometlj*  bj  die  wnftff 
of  hifl  Life  in  the  Biographia  Biitanniea,  in  that  part  ef 
the  North  Riding  of  T<»kihire  called  Clef  elaad.  Tct 
the  particolar  place  of  his  birth  haa  been  ae  little  Imonw 
and  so  onsuooeasfoUy  inquired  after,  as  to  ffftfasfnn  a 
modem  historian  of  this  Terj  district  to  dedaie,  and 
many  biographers  of  eminent  men  to  admit,  that  tfaqr 
eoold  discorer  no  trace  of  it  A  kamed  iBHair-ooimliT- 
man  long  since  informed  the  world,  that  8ejmov  er 
Seamer,  in  Glerdand,  was  the  place. 

He  waa  bom  in  1600,  and  in  Joly,  1616,  he  is  aaid  ts 
hafe  been  admitted  a  sixar  of  Magdalene  CoUege,  in 
Cambridge ;  whence  he  removed  to  Peter  Honae,  as  a 
nzar  also,  in  1619.  In  1619,  he  took  the  degree  d 
Badidor  of  Arts;  in  1698,  that  of  Master  of  Arts. 

From  CambridgB  he  departed  for  a  enracj  and  nia8t» 
ship  of  a  school  in  Suffolk ;  and  thence  to  the  aetxopdis* 
as  an  assistant  at  the  Church  of  Allhallows,  Bread-sUteet: 
where  he  soon  became  possessed  of  a  London  Badofj. 
that  of  St.  Martin's  Oigar,  in  1626.  Distingoiahed,  sa 
he  then  was,  for  great  actirity  and  diligenee,  for  ^liHff 
bj  whieh  he  could  command  any  learning  though  he  had 
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not  much  studied  it,  and  for  judgment  by  which  be 
could  manage  to  the  best  advantage  any  important  sub- 
ject ;  it  is  no  wonder,  that  to  him  was  confided,  soon 
aiterwaids,  the  principal  management,  on  the  part  of  the 
London  clergy,  in  a  very  arduous  undertaking ;  namely, 
a  minute  inquiry  into  the  law,  and  a  proposal  of  improve- 
ment in  the  payment  of  tithes  in  that  city. 

From  oblations,  made  to  them  by  their  parishioners 
upon  certain*  days  and  occasions,  the  revenues  of  the 
London  deigy  anciently  accrued.  Contests  and  decrees 
about  them,  in  succeeding  times,  were  at  last  merged 
in  a  statute  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  which  fixed  the  tithes 
or  oblations  at  two  shillings  and  nine-pence  in  the 
pound.  To  avoid  the  regular  payment,  thus  established, 
not  only  were  true  rents  subsequently  concealed,  but  other 
means  of  depreciation  invented :  so  that  when  James  the 
First  commenced  his  reign,  the  clergy  sought  redress  from 
the  legislature.  A  bill  was  accordingly  brought  into 
parliament ;  which,  however,  did  not  pass  into  a  law. 
Nor  did  a  similar  bill  in  16^20  meet  with  the  desired 
success.  At  length,  in  1634,  the  clergy  renewed  their 
petition  for  relief  in  a  statement,  to  King  Charles  the 
First,  of  the  greatness  of  their  benefices  in  former  days, 
and  of  the  meanness  of  them  then,  together  with  an 
exposition  of  the  causes.  Of  the  practices,  against  which 
they  complained,  there  were  palpable  detections.  Yet 
arbitration  was  the  measure  to  which  both  the  injured 
and  the  injurious  party  submitted :  and  the  arbitrator 
was  the  king,  who  was  pleased  to  hear  the  matter  him- 
self. Nevertheless,  the  business  proceeded  slowly,  till 
1638 ;  when  the  clergy  were  ordered  to  exhibit  a  copy  of 
the  valuation  of  their  respective  tithes,  with  the  value 
likewise  of  the  houses  in  their  parishes.  Dr.  Walton's 
copy  bears  the  title  of  '*  a  moderate  valuation"  of  the 
houses  in  his  parish,  made  according  to  his  majesty *s 
direction,  dated  April  22,  1638.  But  to  these  statements 
exceptions  were  ti^en ;  and  therefore  another  royal  order 
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St.  Mnca  s  «:»»r.  He 
dos  ti=«e.  cLty-Jci  h>  use  cxsg;  wood  to  hate  been 
«rlljLi^i  iLiTj  i:>  &  rr^erfi  ci  S«.  Pml's  CathednL  la 
li^j4f.  L?  nyr.-'-fLi:*^!  d>>xc*r  in  di^iniij.  at  Cambridge: 
TTizTe.  ii:  s.'Hczii^  ilf  ifs  iqwn  the  occasion,  be  miin 


ikLii^i  'JLis  ihe^is :  P  intijex  Romanus  non  est 
iziilLlil:*  in  o.-ciroTiersiis  £dei:  a  drramstanee  to  vbicb 
be  ref-eTFeii.  aft^r  ^  laz-se  of  tweziiT  rears,  with  an  aTonraL 
a^iiz;^  tbr  calumnj  of  an  ene mj.  that  he  profesaed  him- 
self to  l^  %vA  of  ihe  same  judgment,  and  to  be  rather 
more  ccnilnErd  in  that  persuasion  of  the  pope's  £dli- 
biiitT*  than  anv  wardoubdnt;  it. 

UaTing  eame^tlj  contended  for  all  that  a  liberal  and 
learned  prof*.'^sion  had  endeared  to  his  brethren  and 
himself,  he  became,  as  rebellion  advanced  sucoeasfallj, 
the  scorn  of  those  who  then  respected  neither  learning 
nor  liberality  ;  and  was  pronounced  a  delinquent. 

The  foil  wing  are  among  the  articles  and  chaifpes 
brought  agaiust  Dr.  Walton.  First,  he  is  accused  of 
ordering  his  churchwarden  to  place  the  communion 
table  uoder  the  east-window :  which  the  churchwarden 
declining.  Dr.  Walton  himself,  the  bishop  of  liochester, 
other  friends  then  present,  there  placed  it     This 
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the  aoeufleni  oonsidered  as  superstition  and  innoration ; 
whidi*  as  the  arraigned  primate  of  all  England  about 
the  same  time  observed,  was  but  the  Bestoration  of  the 
andent  approred  eeremonies  since  the  Reformation,  and 
eetded  either  bj  law  or  custom ;  till  the  faction  of  such 
as  then  openly  and  avowedly  separated  from  the  Church 
of  England  opposed  them,  and  cried  them  down.  To 
the  next  charge,  also,  against  Dr.  Walton,  the  same 
remark  applies.  For  the  accusers  complained  of  his 
reading  part  of  the  moming-serrice  in  the  usual  reading 
pew  of  the  church,  and  part  at  the  altar.  They  likewise 
noticed  his  not  preaching  on  Sundays  in  the  afternoon, 
in  order  to  express  their  indignation  at  his  not  permit- 
ting them,  "  to  procure  a  preacher,  though  at  their  own 
charge."    His  firmness  is  to  be  admired  and  imitated. 

About  the  latter  end  of  164d,  we  find  Dr.  Walton 
"  sent  for  into  custody  as  a  delinquent."  And  then  it 
was,  that  the  triumphant  enemies  of  the  king  and  clergy 
had  recourse  to  a  kind  of  pastime,  as  it  was  termed,  in 
summoning  before  a  committee  of  religion,  or  of  seques- 
tration, or  of  that  which  was  called  "  of  or  for  plundered 
ministers,"  as  Lilly,  one  of  their  own  tools,  relates,  (such 
••  ambodexters,"  he  says,  "they  were,)"  many  loyal  and 
learned  ecclesiastics  who  were  treated  with  all  the  in- 
solence of  which  none  but  men  of  ignoble  minds  are 
capable. 

"  These  committees,"  (they  are  the  words  of  an  eye- 
witness,) "  these  committees  were  made  as  several  stages 
for  continual  clergy-baitings.  Mine  ears  still  tingle  at 
the  loud  clamours  and  shoutings  there  made,  especially 
at  the  committee  which  sat  at  the  court  of  wards,  in 
derision  of  grave  and  reverend  divines,  by  that  rabble  of 
sectaries,  which  daily  flocked  thither  to  see  this  new 
pastime ;  where  the  committee-members,  out  of  their  vast 
privilege  to  abuse  any  man,  (though  their  betters,  and 
some,  members  of  the  convocation,  whose  privileges  i 
and  by  law  ought  to  be,  as  large  as  those  of  the  houi 
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eGmmoiw,)  withoat oontnl,  hste ban fkmi  tooBAii 
inmmteiB  cf  Ghiist  broai^it  bsfoni  dMUBg  wtoutif  JUta^ 
bise  fellows,  Imsen-liMed  ftDowB.  And  in  gntt  mn 
has  the  cap  of  a  known  otAodoK  doelor  baea  caDad  to 
be  polled  off^  to  see  if  he  wen  not  *  ahawan  Bopiah  priaitl 
And  to  aome  eminent  doatoia  of  divinltf  in  the  eiijrf 
London,  Dr.  Baker,  Dr.  Bmogh,  and  Dr.  WaUoB,  gifiag 
taatimon J  in  a  eanae  then  befbra  them,  itwaa  aaid  lija 
dtizen,  member  of  that  eommittee,  (laaae  PeBuington,) 
What  shall  we  bdiefe  tfieae  doeton  for?  And  Sir  Bsbt 
Hallow,  ginng  to  hia  eommittee-diair,  the  ehair  of  thi 
aeomer,  bragged  to  hia  ftiend,  how  he  would  bait  At 
dean  of  Ghriat  Chnrch !" 

When  Dr.  Walton  waa  qeeted  Ikom  hia  pwfai—aals, 
he  betook  himself  Ibr  lefogs  to  Ozlbfd;  and  on  the  IWk 
August,  1645,  was  incorporated  in  that  nniTersitj.  Hero 
he  formed  the  design  of  publishing  his  Poljglott ;  snd 
upon  the  decline  of  the  king's  cause,  he  retired  to  the 
house  of  bis  fatber-in-law,  Dr.  William  Fuller,  Viear  of 
St  Giles's,  Oripplegate,  London,  where,  though  fte» 
quentlj  disturbed  bj  the  preTsiling  powers,  he  lifed  to 
complete  it  The  Poljglott  Bibles  which  had  preceded 
were  the  Complutensian,  or  that  of  Cardinal  Ximenes ; 
(tee  XimeMs)  the  Antwerp,  or  Royal  Poljglott,  printed 
at  the  expense  of  Philip  II.,  of  Spain ;  and  the  Paris  Polj* 
glott,  bj  Le  Jaj,  the  most  magnificent  of  alL  That  of 
Walton  is  regarded  as  the  most  useful.  Nine  languages 
are  emplojed  in  it ;  and  the  couTenience  of  the  reader  ii 
careftillj  consulted.  Its  title  runs  thus :  Biblia  Sacra 
Poljglotta  complectentia  (textus  originales)  Hebraicam 
com  Pentateucho  Samaritano,  Ghaldaicum,  GrsBcnm; 
(▼ersionumque  antiquarum)  Samaritans,  Gnecse  LXX 
Inter.,  Chaldaicffi,  Sjriac»,  Arabics,  iEthiopicse,  Perries, 
Vulg.  Lat.  quicquid  comparari  poterat  Cum  textoum 
et  Tersionum  Orientalium  translationibus  Latinia.  £x 
▼etustisrimis  MSS.  undique  oonquiritis,  optimiaque  ex- 
emplaribos  impressis,  summa  fide  collatis.      Qa«  in 
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prioribQS  editionibus  deerant  snppleta.  Multa  antehac 
inedita,  de  doto  acfjecta.  Omnia  eo  ordine  dispoeita,  ut 
textus  com  Tereionibus  uno  intuitu  conferri  possent 
The  Biblia  Polyglotta  was  published  at  London,  in  1667, 
in  6  Tols.  iblio.  In  this  great  wo]i[,  so  far  as  related 
to  the  correcting  of  it  at  the  press,  and  the  collating 
of  copies,  he  had  the  assistance  of  several  learned  per- 
sons; the  chief  of  whom  was  Mr.  Edmund  Castell, 
afterwards  professor  of  Arabic  at  Cambridge.  Among 
his  other  assistants  were  Mr.  Samuel  Clarke,  of  Merton 
College,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Hyde,  of  Queen's  College, 
Oxford :  he  had  also  some  help  from  Mr.  Whelock,  Mr. 
Thomdike,  Mr.  Edward  Pocock,  Mr.  Thomas  Greaves, 
Ac  Towards  printing  the  work  he  had  contributions  of 
money  from  many  noble  persons  and  gentlemen,  which 
were  put  into  the  hands  of  Sir  W.  Humble,  treasurer 
for  the  work.  The  Prolegomena  and  Appendix  to  it 
were  attacked,  in  1659,  by  Dr.  John  Owen,  in  Consi- 
derations, &c,  who  was  answered  the  same  year  by  Dr. 
Walton,  in  a  piece  under  the  title  of,  The  Considerator 
Considered ;  or  a  Brief  View  of  certain  Considerations 
upon  the  Biblia  Polyglotta,  the  Prolegomena,  and  Ap- 
pendix. Wherein,  among  other  things,  the  certainty, 
integrity,  and  the  divine  authority  of  the  original  text  is 
defended  against  the  consequences  of  Atheists,  Papists, 
Anti-Scripturists,  4&c.,  inferred  from  the  various  readings 
and  novelty  of  the  Hebrew  points,  by  the  author  of  the 
said  Considerations ;  the  Biblia  Polyglotta  and  Transla- 
tions therein  exhibited,  with  the  various  readings,  pro- 
legomena, and  appendix,  vindicated  from  his  aspersions 
and  calumnies ;  and  the  questions  about  the  punctuation 
of  the  Hebrew  text,  briefly  bandied,  8vo.  Walton's 
Prolegomena  consist  of  sixteen  parts : — 1.  Of  the  nature, 
origin,  division,  number,  changes,  and  use  of  languages. 
%  Of  letters,  or  characters,  their  wonderful  use,  origin, 
and  flrst  invention,  and  their  diversity  in  the  chief 
languages.     3.  Of  the  Hebrew  tongue,  its  antiquity,  pre- 
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va«d  fMUa,  md  Ucems.  4.  Of  the  prii>ci]Ml  edibm 
■f  dM  a^e.  S.  Of  tlM  tnnUtioDs  of  Om  BiUe.  L 
or  dM  moooi  mdin^  in  tfae  Hoi*  Scnptnre.  7.  Of 
As ntqpitr  and  aaihorin  of  Uieongiiul  texU.  6.  Of 
'  As  Hntta.  Ken.  tnti  K«tib,  larigaa  readings  of  ibe 
BHtaOl  md  western  Jets,  Ben  Ascber,  aod  Ben  Nafh- 
mE.  ^ri  af  the  C*t»U.  9.  Of  tbe  Sc^tfaagint.  and  Mbcr 
OwaktitMUopaa.  10.  Of  tbcl^in  Vulgoie.  IL  Of 
HI*  fliMiiiini  PenUtencfa,  and  the  venions  of  tbe  tAisse. 

la-  Of  tfwniiiiiiiiiiiniian.  wjTwiinwL   ».ord» 

M.  li-OfdwAnkHk 


L,  Hmj  woe  nprintttd  at  Zurich 

in  1573,  toL,  bj  Heid^ger,  witb  Druains's  oollectioii  of 
Hebrew  pnnreibs;  and  aboat  1777,  Datha  printed  an 
edition  at  LeipaJc,  in  Bto,  witb  a  prebce  CMttaining 
nan;  jadkioos  and  learned  remarka  on  aeTend  of  Dr. 
Walton's  opinioDK.  Nine  languages,  as  we  bave  obeeired, 
are  osed  in  tbie  Poljglott,  jet  tbere  ia  no  one  book  io 
tbe  wlude  Bible  printed  in  so  manj.  In  tbe  New  Tait- 
■ment,  tbe  foor  ETsngelists  an  in  six  languages ;  the 
other  books  only  in  five ;  and  tbose  of  Judith  and  tbe 
HacoLbeea  onlj  in  tbree.  Tbe  Septnagint  is  printed 
from  tbe  edition  at  Borne,  in  158T.  Tbe  Latin  is  Iba 
Vnlgate  of  Glemenk  YUI. 

It  baa  been  said  tbat  Dr.  Wslton  tboo^t  hinMlf 
bound  in  gratitude  to  dedicate  bis  Polyglott  to  Cromwdl'; 
and  oome  have  sufpoved  tbat  this  republican  dedicatioti, 
at  it  has  been  called,  was  actnallj  made.  Dr.  Todd 
rectifies  tbese  matters,  in  Dr.  Walton's  own  worda ;  which 
contain  information,  hitherto  unnoticed,  and  certainljr 
of  a  very  interesting  description. 

It  appears  in  the  dedication  of  the  Poljglott  to  King 
Cbaries  th«  Second,  of  vhiob  the  existence  has  bevn  by 
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vome  denied,  that  Dr.  Walton  had  sent  a  specimen  of 
the  work  to  the  exiled  monarch,  before  he  had  entered 
upon  it ;  and  had  received  an  answer,  worthy  of  a  king 
to  give :  namely,  "  that  if  means  had  not  been  wanting, 
in  his  exile,  he  would  have  supplied  the  costs  of  such  a 
work.**  Dr.  Walton  proceeds  to  inform  his  miyesty  of 
the  resolution  he  had  formed,  after  he  was  deprived  of 
his  preferments,  and  not  allowed  to  ofi^iate  publicly 
as  a  clerg3rman  ;  lest,  as  he  modestly  expresses  himself 
**  he  should  seem  to  have  lived  wholly  useless.*'  He  then 
says,  that  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  work  he  intended 
to  dedicate  it  to  his  migesty ;  that  many  could  attest  this: 
that  during  the  usurpation  the  intention  could  only  be 
concealed ;  and  that  the  usurper  of  royalty  was  not  fairly 
entitled  to  a  dedication  of  it.  For  Cromwell,  whom  he 
emphatically  calls  the  great  dragon,  seems  to  have  con- 
sidered the  Polyglott,  at  its  outset,  as  affording  an 
opportunity  of  exhibiting  himself,  as  a  great  literary 
patron ;  and  perhaps,  be  communicated  to  Dr.  Walton, 
the  desire  of  having  the  work  dedicated  to  him,  which 
the  learned  editor,  if  he  did  not  absolutely  refuse,  hesi- 
tated to  promise.  Perhaps  the  coldness  of  Dr.  Walton 
upon  this  occasion,  was  the  reason  why  neither  the  once 
expected  thousand  pounds,  nor  any  part  of  it,  in  aid 
of  the  work,  are  believed  to  have  been  advanced  by  the 
influence,  or  from  the  purse  of  Cromwell.  However, 
through  the  dependants  of  the  Usurper,  it  is  evident 
that  Dr.  Walton  understood  a  suppression  of  his  work 
unless  it  should  be  dedicated  to  Cromwell.  For  a 
deliverance  from  the  implication,  as  well  as  from  any 
fury  of  the  usurper,  Dr.  Walton,  is  therefore  truly 
grateful.  It  is  probable,  that  this  tribute  of  welcome 
was  sent  to  the  king  in  1659  ;  about  which  time  also, 
we  may  suppose  the  two  last  leaves  of  the  original  Preface 
to  the  Polyglott  to  have  been  cancelled,  and  three  others 
substituted  in  their  place.  The  former  mentioned  Crom- 
well thus;  Primo  autem  commemmorandi,  quorum  fa- 
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vore  chartam  a  Tectignlibus  immtmem  habiunms.  qud 
quiilqut)  ab  hinc  anois  ^ICSd)  a  Concilio  sccrctiori  piinn 
consc4Sum,  postea  a  Serenissiino  D.  ProtedoTe  qu«)» 
ConoUio,  opens  promvendi  causa,  benigoc  confiraJfiii 
el  cciDtiDiinltmi  crat,  lii  tbe  latter,  there  wsa  taen\j  tk 
Dinntbn  of  acknowledgment  for  tbo  favour  of  Jjariog  ha 
papier  dutj-ftfu,  omitting  ibe  Proteclor'a  name,  wid  in- 
cluding liim  and  hia  Council  under  th«  simple  descriiilion 
uf  eoa,  qiiomoi  fuvoro  chartam  u  Tectigalibns  immQDem 
hahuioiUH.  It  would  have  certainly  been  in  confoniut; 
to  tbo  libtirid  notions,  encouraged  by  the  repnbiic  d 
lultets.  not  to  have  di^oined  a  lienefaotor  and  the  bene- 
Cnction.  Uut  Dr.  Walton  hod  been  norkiog  under  i 
gutemment  which  allowed  him  indeed  bia  paper  fm 
from  duty,  but  had  deprived  bim  of  all  his  preferments; 
the  head  of  which  bad  also  ungenerously  nitned  lo  estort     ^ 

After  the  Restoradon,  Dr.  Walton  had  the  hoiHfflr 
to  present  the  Polyglott  Bible  to  Charles  II.  who  mads 
him  chaplain  in  ordinary,  and  soon  after  (Dec.,  I660[ 
promoted  him  to  tbe  Bishopric  of  Chester.  Id  tlie 
following  year  he  was  one  of  the  commiBsioners  at  tbe 
Savoy  Conference.  On  the  Uth  of  September,  1861. 
he  was  installed  at  Chester  with  great  ceremony;  bul 
returning  to  London,  he  died  at  his  house  in  Alder^ate- 
street,  on  the  ii9th  of  November  following,  and  we 
interred  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  Dr.  Walton  vras  twice 
married.  His  first  wife  was  Anne,  of  the  Claxton  familj, 
of  Suffolk.  She  died  May  S5th,  1640,  aged  forty-three, 
and  was  hurried  in  tbe  chancel  of  Sandon  Chnrcb.  when 
a  handsome  monument  was  erected  to  her  memory.  His 
second  wife  was  Jane,  daughter  of  Dr.  Fuller,  vicsr  of 
St.  Giles's,  Cripplegate.  Dr.  Walton  had  published  at 
London,  in  1655,  Introductio  ad  Lectionem  Linguanim 
Orientalium,  8vo.— 3/«noira  by  Todd. 
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WABBUBION,  WILLIAM. 

Wnxiijf  Wabsubton  was  bom  at  Newark,  ^th  Decem- 
ber, 1608.  He  was  first  put  to  School  under  Mr.  Twells* 
but  had  the  chief  part  of  his  education  at  Okeham»  in 
Rutlandshire,  under  Mr.  Wright.  His  education  was 
finished  under  his  cousin,  Mr.  William  Warburton,  who 
was  made  head  master  at  Newark,  and  under  whom  the 
sulgject  of  the  present  Biography  was  placed  in  1714. 
He  never  went  to  the  UniTorsitj,  but  was  put  out  clerk 
in  1714,  to  Mr.  Eirke,  an  eminent  attomej,  of  Great 
Markham,  in  Nottinghamshire,  and  continued  with  that 
gentleman  till  1710.  He  returned  to  Newcastle  at  the 
expiration  of  his  clerkship,  and  then  determining  to  seek 
Holy  orders,  he  studied  diligently,  and  was  assisted  by 
his  cousin,  the  master  of  Newark  School,  whose  friend- 
ship was  invaluable  to  him.  He  was  ordained  deacon  in 
1723,  in  the  Cathedral  of  York,  by  Archbishop  Dawes, 
and  remained  a  deacon  till  17*26-7,  when  be  was  ordained 
priest  in  St  Pauls,  London,  by  Bishop  Gibson.  In 
1728,  he  published  Miscellaneous  translations  in  Prose 
and  Yerse,  from  Roman  authors,  with  a  Latin  preface  to 
Sir  Robert  Sutton.  These  are  styled  by  Bishop  Hurd, 
Juvenile  Essays  of  his  pen,  hasty  and  innocent;  but 
they  so  far  pleased  Sir  Robert,  that  in  1726,  he  gave 
Warburton  the  Vicarage  of  Griesley  in  his  native  coun- 
ty. He  projected  also  a  new  edition  of  Velieius  Pater- 
culus,  but  dropped  the  design  by  the  advice  of  Dr. 
Middleton.  Among  "  these  blossoms  of  his  youth"  were 
some  notes  communicated  to  Theobald,  and  inserted  in 
his  edition  of  Shakspeare.  In  17^7,  he  published  A 
Critical  and  Philosophical  Enquiry  into  the  Causes  of 
Prodigies  and  Miracles  as  related  by  Historians;  with 
an  Essay  towards  restoring  a  Method  and  Purity  in 
History :  in  which  the  Characters  of  the  most  celebrated 
Wriiera  of  every  Age,   and  of  the  several  stages  and 
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Bpeciai  of  HUorj,  an  occasionnllj  critiriwJ  md 


Tlinagli  Sir  Robert  Sutton's  interest  he  ofatiitwd 
1T38.  ui  H.  A.  degTM,  hxnng  been  p«  oa  the  king^bl 
OD  the  occasioa  of  his  majesty's  wait  ta  CainUidg&.  !■ 
17'!^,  be  was  indebted  to  liie  mbw  pUmn  far  tba  SMtarj 
of  Brsad-BniQghton.  in  the  diocese  of  Lineotn.  Thisfn- 
(erment,  ffora  its  vieinitr  ta  Kewsik,  plesaed  him  mocb, 
»nj  here  be  reuded  with  his  mother  aim]  aialcn,  fma 
17-Jd  to  IT4e.  Itwssoot  till  thenau  I736.thsl  he  pob- 
lUied  the  fiiBt  of  thoM  wotla.  oti  which  hts  gre«t  repv- 
tuion  is  laJsed.  Thii  mtm.  The  AUisooe  betwixt  Church 
uid  State ;  ibe  ocataon  and  etvl.  and  sabsUuDoe  of  whieh 
work,  cannot  be  eipreaed  in   fewer   or  clearer  tem^ 


1 

lta'4 


After  ■  short  historical  riew  of  religious  [>art>e8  in 
Ellwand  from  the  Befannation  dovnwaids;  of  tba  dia- 
Gordant  notiona  entcnained  of  leligioaa  — '■Hwliiiwili 
and  of  the  heati  and  »«iinoriti<Mi  which  thnwi  nntiT" 
had  prodnced ;   he  apeaks  thna. — 

"In  this  fennent,  and  in  this  emfanilad  oondttiBlli 
the  anthor  of  the  Allianoe  between  Chnich  end  Btrta, 
feand  the  senumeDts  <tf  men  eoncmiing  iriigioaa  Ub«9 
and  establishmenta,  when  he  propoaed  his  tbeorf  Id 
their  consideration ;  a  theory,  ealcolstod  (0  vindieate  «nr 
present  happj  oonatitntion  on  a  principle  of  ri^t,  hj 
adjusting  the  precise  bonnds  of  ei^er  aocie^:  bj  ahtv- 
ing  how  they  came  (o  act  in  ooiyanMion;  and  bf 
explsining  the  nsttue  of  their  union ;  and  li«B  Ihanm 
bj  natural  and  neoessaiy  coBseqtienee,  iodnctng  on  the 
one  band  an  etfablishod  religion,  with  all  its  li^la  and 
privileges,  aeonred  bj  a  test  law;  and  on  the  otter,  a 
foU  and  fiee  taderation  to  all  who  diaaentad  from  the 
national  woiahip. 

"  He  Snt  shewed  the  nse  of  rriigion  to  Soois^,  tnm 
the  experience  and  practice  of  all  agas :  h«  ii^nind 
*on  wlwBW  the  use  aroae,  and  fcund  it  to  b*  fimn 
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certain  original  defects  in  the  yerj  essence  and  plan 
of  civil  society.  He  went  on  to  the  nature  of  religion; 
and  shewed  how,  and  for  what  causes,  it  constituted  a 
society ;  and  then,  from  the  natures  of  the  two  societies, 
he  collected,  that  the  ohject  of  the  civil,  is  only  the 
body  and  its  interests ;  and  the  object  of  the  religious, 
only  the  soul.  Hence  he  concluded,  that  both  Societies 
are  sovereign  and  independent;  because  they  arise  not 
out  of  one  another ;  and  because,  as  they  are  concerned 
in  contrary  provinces,  they  can  never  meet  to  clash ;  the 
sameness  of  original,  or  the  sameness  of  administration, 
being  the  only  causes,  which  can  bring  one,  of  two 
distinct  societies,  into  natural  subjection  to  the- other. 

"To  apply  religion  therefore,  to  the  service  of  civil 
society,  in  the  best  manner  it  is  capable  of  being  applied, 
he  shewed  it  was  necessary  that  the  two  societies  should 
unite ;  for,  each  being  sovereign  and  independent,  there 
was  no  other  way  of  applying  the  service  of  religion  in 
any  solid  or  effectual  manner.  But  no  such  union  could 
arise  but  from  free  compact  and  convention.  And  free 
convention  is  never  likely  to  happen,  unless  each  society 
has  its  mutual  motives,  and  mutual  advantages.  The 
author,  therefore,  from  what  he  had  laid  down  of  the 
two  societies,  explained  what  these  motives  and  advan- 
tages were.  Whence,  it  appeared  that  all  the  rights, 
privileges  and  prerogatives  of  the  two  societies,  thus 
united,  with  the  civil  magistrate  at  their  head,  were 
indeed  those  very  rights,  privileges,  and  prerogatives, 
which  we  find  established  and  enjoyed  under  our  present 
happy  constitution  in  church  and  state.  The  result  of 
this  was,  that  an  established  church  and  a  free  tole- 
ration are  made  perfectly  to  agree  by  the  medium  of  a 
test  law.  This  law,  therefore,  the  author  in  the  last 
place  proceeded  to  vindicate,  on  the  same  general  prin- 
ciples of  the  law  of  nature  and  nations.  This  is  a  true 
though  short  analysis  of  the  Alliance  between  Church 
and  State." 
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Bishop  Hurd  complains  that  the 
generally  understood.  But  Wazburton  did  not  wait  §at 
the  reward  of  poUie  fatoar,  to  enooaiage  him  in  lbs 
resolution  he  had  taken,  of  dedicating  his  gnat  talsBli 
to  the  sendee  of  religion.  In  the  doae  of  thia  fint 
edition  of  The  Alliance,  he  annoonoed  hia  next  aal 
greatest  work.  The  DiTine  Legation  of  Moaea;  wfaieh 
he  had  now  planned,  and  in  part  compoaed.  For,  irbtm 
such  a  writer  as  this,  haa  \jj  a  long  oonrae  of  study 
laid  in  the  proper  materials  for  iuTention  to  opersta 
upon,  and  has,  bj  one  Tigonras  essay,  aasnred  himaetf 
of  his  own  strength,  his  progress  to  perfeotton  is  npid, 
and  almost  instantaneous:  like  the  pace  of  Honisrli 
gods,  whose  first  step  reaches  to  Olympus,  and  the  second 
to  the  end  of  the  earth. 

It  had  been  pretended  by  those  who  called  themselTes 
Deists,  and  in  the  modesty  of  free-thinking  which  then 
prevailed,  had,  or  affected  to  have,  a  respect  for  the 
natural  doctrine  of  a  future  state,  that  the  omission  of 
this  doctrine  in  the  Mosaic  Law  was  a  clear  decisive  proof 
of  its  imposture,  as  no  institute  of  religion,  coming  from 
God,  could  be  without  that  principle. 

The  author  of  the  Alliance  saw  the  omission  in  an- 
other  light ;  and  was  so  far  from  admitting  the  Deist's 
conclusion,  that  he  thought  himself  able  to  prove,  in  the 
clearest  manner,  and  with  the  evidence  of  what  is  called 
Moral  demonstration,  the  divinity  of  the  Mosaic  Law 
from  that  very  circumstance. 

Such  then  was  the  subject  and  scope  of  Mr.  Warbur^ 
ton's  capital  work,  The  Divine  Legation  of  Moses  demon- 
strated on  the  principles  of  a  religious  Deist.    But  in  the 
conduct  of  this  new  and  paradoxical  argument,  so  many 
prejudices  and  objections,  both  of  believers  and  unbe- 
liever, were  to  be  removed  :  and  so  many  collateral  lights 
^  in  upon  it ;  that  the  discourse  extended  itself 
ide,  and  took  in  all  that  was  most  curious  in 
ewish,  and  Christian  antiquity. 
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In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1738,  the  first  volume  of 
this  work  appeared,  and  immediately  drew  all  eyes  upon 
it.  Some  were  too  weak,  and  some  were  too  much  dim- 
med or  distorted  by  prejudices,  to  take  a  full  and  distinct 
▼iew  of  its  contents.  No  wonder,  then,  if  such  readers 
misconceived  the  writer's  purpose,  rand  misrepresented 
it.  Yet  few  were  so  blind,  as  not  to  admire  the  execu- 
tion. •*  I  hear  nobody  speak  of  your  book,"  says  the 
Bishop  of  Chichester,  "  who  do  not  express  themselves 
highly  entertained  with  it ;  though  they  think  the  prin- 
ciple point  which  remains  to  be  proved,  a  paradox." 

This  is  Bishop  Hurd's  account,  and  the  voice  of  pos- 
terity has  very  generally  condemned  the  theory,  but 
admitted  that  the  work  for  its  various  learning  is  worthy 
of  attention.  A  fiiture  state,  that  is,  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead,  is  involved  in  the  promise  of  a  Redeemer,  for 
how  could  the  Redeemer  be  a  blessing  to  the  Patriarchs, 
unless  they  are  to  be  raised  from  the  dead  ?  and  in  the 
blessings  to  be  effected  by  the  Messiah,  the  Patriarchs 
always  expected  to  have  a  part. 

Within  two  months  of  the  publication  of  the  Divine 
Legation,  Warburton  published  a  Vindication.  In  1788, 
he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
There  was  a  nobleness  of  character  about  Warburton. 
He  had  become  connected  with  Dr.  Middleton,  and  until 
the  infidel  principles  of  that  learned  man  became  too 
apparent  to  be  doubted,  he  placed  the  best  construction 
on  his  opinions,  and  damaged  his  own  character  by  de- 
fending him.  The  same  noble  sentiments  which  induced 
him  to  take  part  with  the  assailed,  made  him  the  Vindi- 
cator of  Pope.  In  1789,  he  drew  up  and  published  a 
short  defence  of  Mr.  Pope's  Essay  on  Man,  against  M. 
de  Crousaz,  who  had  written  a  book  to  shew  that  it  was 
constructed  on  the  principles  of  Spinosa,  and  contained  a 
dangerous  system  of  irreligion.  But  though  this  was  a 
slight  thing,  and  took  up  little  of  his  time,  yet  as  it 
respected  so  eminent  a  person,  and  had    great   conse- 
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quences  with  regard  tx)  himself,  it   will    be  proper  to 
enlarge  upon  it. 

It  has  been  objected  to  Mr.  Warburton,  that  in  his 
earlier  days,  he  had  himself  entertained  a  prejudice 
against  Mr.  Pope,  and  had  even  expressed  it  in  Teij 
strong  terms.  The  offence  taken  had  probably  been 
occasioned  by  a  severe  reflection,  in  one  of  his  satires  on 
Mr.  Warburton*8  friend  and  patron,  Sir  Robert  Sutton. 
And  in  that  case  it  is  likely  that  he  might  express  him- 
self of  the  poet,  with  too  much  warmth.  For,  says 
Bishop  Hurd,  I  will  not  conceal  or  disguise  the  infirmity 
of  my  friend.  When  his  moral  feelings  were  touched,  be 
was  apt  to  be  transported  into  some  intemperance  of 
expression,  and  was  not  always  guarded,  or  even  just,  in 
his  censures  or  commendations.  But  a  mind,  naturally 
great,  does  not  long  retain  this  fervour,  and  when  cooled 
by  reflection,  is  in  haste  to  make  amends  for  its  former 
excesses.  It  is  impossible,  indeed,  that,  under  any  pro- 
vocation, he  should  be  blind  to  so  much  merit,  as  our 
great  poet  possessed ;  and  what  he  saw  of  this  sort  in  any 
man,  he  was  not  backward  to  declare  to  others.  In  bis 
Vindication  of  himself,  last  year,  he  had  shewn  how 
much  he  admired  Mr.  Pope,  by  quoting  a  fine  passage 
from  him,  and  applying  it  to  himself  in  a  way  that 
showed  an  esteem  of  his  morals,  as  well  as  poetry. 
Since  that  time,  he  had  suffered  so  much  himself  from 
angry  zealots,  and  felt  so  strongly,  in  his  own  case,  what 
is  was  for  a  well-meaning  man  to  have  his  religious  senti- 
ments misrepresented,  that  this  attack  of  M.  de  Crousaz 
Would  naturally  find  him  in  a  disposition  to  resent  it. 

Add  to  all  this,  that  he  saw  with  concern  the  ill  use 
which  some  were  ready  to  make  of  the  supposed  fatalism 
of  Mr.  Pope,  and  how  hurtful  it  was  to  religion  to  have  it 
imagined,  that  so  great  a  genius  was  ill  inclined  towards 
it. 

I'licse  reasons,  working  together,  seem  to  have  deter- 
in  in«*ii  him  to  take  the  part  of  the  injured  poet :  as  indeed 
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he  explains  the  matter  himself  in  a  letter  of  July  10, 
1 739,  to  Dr.  Middleton  : — "  A  certain  great  man  is  very 
angry  with  me  for  speaking  of  you  in  the  manner  I  did. 
I  make  no  question  but  another  sort  of  those  they  call 
great  men  will  hold  themselves  outraged  by  me  in  my 
vindication  of  Mr.  Pope  against  M.  de  Crousaz  in  some 
letters  which  are  going  to  be  collected  together  and  pub- 
lished. But  I  cannot  forbear  shewing  my  esteem  of 
merit,  and  my  contempt  of  their  calumniators,  or  thinking 
that  it  is  of  use  to  religion  to  prove  so  noble  a  genius 
is  a  friend  to  it." 

These  letters  were  much  read,  and  gave  a  new  lustre  to 
Mr.  Warburton's  reputation.  They  shewed  the  elegance 
of  his  taste  in  polite  literature,  as  well  as  his  penetration 
into  moral  subjects.  Mr.  Pope  was  supremely  struck 
with  them,  and  might  now  exult,  as  his  predecessor, 
Boileau,  had  done,  when  he  cried  out  in  the  face  of  his 
enemies. 

"Amauld,  le  grand  Amauld,  fait  mon  Apologie." 

From  this  time  there  was  an  intimate  acquaintance 
formed  between  the  poet  and  his  commentator. 

Through  his  intimacy  with  Pope,  Warburton  became 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Allen  of  Prior  Park,  near  Bath, 
at  whose  house  he  became  a  frequent  visitor.  In  1744, 
Pope  died,  and  bequeathed  to  Warburton  half  his  library 
and  the  property  of  all  such  of  his  works  already  printed 
as  he  had  not  otherwise  disposed  of;  a  legacy  which  Dr. 
Johnson  estimates  at  not  less  than  £4,000.  The  nume- 
rous attacks  made  on  the  Divine  Legation  elicited  from 
Warburton  in  1744  and  1745  a  collective  defence  under 
the  title  of  Remarks  on  Several  Occasional  Reflections, 
&c.,  and  though  his  list  of  antagonists  comprised  some 
names  well  known  in  literature,  as  those  of  doctors 
Middleton,  Pococke,  Grey,  Sykes,  and  Stebbing,  he 
assumed  towards  them  all  that  air  of  confident  superiority 
which  constantly  marked  his  controversial  publications. 
His   acquaintance  with  Mr.  Allen  was  ripened  into  an 
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intim&to  family  connexion  in  SepU-mber  1745,  by  hi* 
narriii^e  with  tbat  genlkmau's  niece.  Mi%B  Gsirude 
Tuoltflr,  from  which  time,  Prior  Park  beoame  hi  Jpnn- 
oipal  residence;  and  on  Allen's  death  in  17Cl.>Wsr- 
burton  became  in  her  right,  proprii-tor  of  that  spleoJii! 
Bt'St.  In  April,  1740,  bfi  wan  choeea  preoicher  to  the 
society  of  Lincoln  B- inn  on  lliuptirticulitrrecommcndaUiiii 
of  Mr.  Murray,  then  solicitor  general,  afterwards  Loni 
UfttieliRld.  , 

The  pTeachtirsbip  of  Lincoln's-lnn  had  beon  oflvrrJ 
hicn  iu  an  htiaJaQine  a  mauner.  tbat  it  could  not  b« 
rofuaed.     Otherwise,  the  thing  was  not  agr&eable  lo  him- 

In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Taylor  from  Prior-ptirk,  Hay  32ud, 
iT4fi,  he  Bays — "  I  think  I  told  you  in  my  lasl,  tbu  "the 
Society  of  I^incoln's-Ina  had  made  me  tu  unaniniMu 
olT'T  of  llic  prfaclicrBhip;  which  therefore  I  could  not 
refuse,  tliough  I  would  gladly  have  done  il.  For  it  will 
require  five  or  sis  months  attendance.  And  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  thing  itself  you  may  judge  of,  by  this 
Mr.  Allen  would  have  me  take  a  house,  for  which  I  p^^ 
as  much  rent  as  the  whole  preachership  is  worth.  This 
only  to  you.  And  don't  think  I  apeak  with  any  aETection 
when  I  tell  you  in  your  ear.  that  nothing  can  be  more 
disagreeable  to  me,  than  this  way  of  life.  But  I  hop 
and  determine  that  it  shall  not  continue  long.  Dou't 
you  pity  me?  I  shall  be  forced  to  write  serniODS  :  and 
God  knows  what  will  become  of  the  D,  L.  But  if  I  can 
do  any  good  in  this  new  station.  1  shall  know  how  t«  bear 
the  disagreements  of  it,  aDd  that's  all.  How  capricious 
is  the  fate  of  mortals  !  Any  other  clei'gyman  would  think 
himself  happy  in  such  an  honour  as  the  society  has  done 
ine.  I  believe  it  is  the  first  that  has  been  done  to  their 
preacher.     Yet  I  have  no  joy  in  it." 

The  truth  is.  the  attendance  on  the  term  broke  iti  upon 
his  leisure ;  and  what,  in  his  opinion,  was  worse.  iJie 
necessity  he  was  under  of  composing  sermons,  with  which 
he  was  but  slenderly  provided,  diverted  him  from  other 
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things,  for  which  be  judged  himself  better  quahfied,  and 
which  he  had  more  at  heart. 

In  1747,  Watborton  published  his  edition  of  Shaka- 
peare,  in  8  volumes,  8to.  This  ia  acknowledged  to  hata 
been  a  failure.  The  publication  of  Dr.  Middlelon's 
.  Enfjuiry  concerning  the  miraculoua  powers  led  Warburton 
to  publish  in  1750,  an  able  piece,  entitled  Julian,  or  a 
Discourse  concerning  the  Earthquake  and  fiery  Erup- 
tion which  defeated  that  emperor'a  attempt  to  rebuild 
the  Temple  at  Jenisaleni.  In  the  same  year,  be  pub- 
lished a  complete  edition  of  Pope's  Works,  in  9  toIs. 
8vo,  accompanied  with  notes  of  his  own.  In  1753  anil 
I75i  he  published  two  volutnea  of  his  Sermons  preached 
at  Lincoln's  Inn ;  and  in  those  years  and  the  following 
he  gave  A  View  of  Lord  Bolingbroke's  Philosophy  in  a 
series  of  Letters  to  a  Friend,  first  anonymously,  but 
aften-ards  with  his  name,  written  with  much  etrenf^h 
and  acuteness.  In  1763,he  wEis  promoted  to  a  prebendal 
stall  in  the  Cathedral  of  01ouceBt«r.  In  1754,  he  was 
nominated  one  of  the  king's  chaplains  in  ordinary  ;  and 
in  the  following  year,  he  exchanged  his  prebend  uf 
Gloucester  for  one  of  Durham.  About  the  a&me  time, 
Archbishop  Herring  conferred  upon  him  a  Lambeth 
d^ree  of  D,D.  Hia  promotion  to  the  deanery  of  Bristol, 
took  place  in  1757 ;  and  in  the  close  of  1760,  he  was 
made  Bishop  of  Oloucester.  Dr.  Warburton  had  mada 
some  severe  reflections  on  the  rising  sect  of  Methodists 
in  the  second  edition  of  his  second  volume  of  The  Divine 
Legation  in  1743 ;  and  he  now  in  1763,  made  a  direct 
attack  t^n  their  leading  principles,  in  a  work  entitled 
The  Doctrine  of  Grace,  or,  the  Office  and  Operation  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  rindicated  from  the  Insults  of  Infidelity 
and  the  Abuses  of  Fanaticism.  A  third  volume  of  his 
Sermons  was  published  in  1767;  and  in  ibe  following 
year  he  gave  a  testimony  of  hia  zeal,  for  revealed  religion, 
by  transferring  £900  to  trustees  for  the  purpose  of  found- 
ing a  lecture  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  in  tho  toim  ol  a.  wi\nw.  tijl 
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asratooK,  to  pfon  ^  trUfa  of  Chntwd^  Ad* 'O*  en*- 
pletioa  of  tbe  pnfikfotn  in  Am  Old  aai  Saw  TiiiMiiiil 
idilifie  («  the  Cbrislim  CbwrdL  Tttm  iIms  time  faas 
hw'*'**  aoderwent  a  rapid  dedine,  md  be  fall  iolB  ■ 
■keUnebolT  >ute.  which  wm  aggnrated  bj  th^  low  <rf 
fcs  Mm  and  onl?  child,  who  £ed  of  emiaampCMB  io  kia 
ninetMDth  yaar.  H«  died  at  Glouaatar.  on  tbe  Ith  «r 
JsM,  KTO,  in  the  ei^btT-fint  tcv  at  bis  age.  Hh 
warks  were  printed  in  IT86.  t&  7  «oh  4io,  nBdn-  iIk 
inspectioo  of  his  friend  Dr.  Hard,  Biabop  of  Woreeater, 
who  in  1791,  printed,  bv  wa^  of  prvfixie  n  ihem.  aa 
aeooont  of  tbe  life,  wntin^  mil  thmraeur  af  ibe  aaihor. 
lo  ISOO.  tbejv  was  pnblbbed.  Letma  froot  a  lat«  mb- 
aent  Pret««  lo  one  of  bis  Fri«ndi,  (WaibnrteB  to  finrd.) 
6*a:  and  in  1841.  anntber  ^n>.  votune  waa  paUnhad 
iy  Mr.  EilTMt  entitled  lAtenrj  BenaiBB  of  Biahap 
Wariwrton.  Id  1780,  Dr.  Parr  pahliabed  Tmets  hj 
Warburton  and  a  Warburtian. — Lift  ty  Hmrd.  Qt^rUrfy 
Rtrvm. 

WAKtt,  SETH. 

Sktb  Ward  was  bom  in  1617,  or  1018,  at  Bnotin^ford. 
io  Hertfordshire.  He  Teceired  his  primary  edooaticai 
at  hia  nativG  place,  &nd  in  lAS-J  waa  sant  to  Sidner 
Casaei  Colle^.  Cambridge,  and  became  s^rriMr  to  Dr. 
Ward,  the  aoffering  maaUr  of  this  booae ;  wbo  being 
mncb  takcD  with  hia  parts  and  iitdastty,  got  him  in 
upon  the  fonndation.  In  lft40,  be  waa  Pienri- 
cator,  and  when  his  patnn  and  maetsr  wis  impri- 
eoned  in  this  anirersitj.  he  attei>ded  bim  daring  his 
confloement,  as  be  did  afterwards  oe  his  death-bed.  faeinfi 
eilber  at  that  time  a  prisoner  also  hinself,  or  else  im- 
prisoned aAerwarda,  as  well  aa  ejeotod  (lom  bia  Mkiw- 
ship,  for  revising  the  ooreiunt ;  against  which  be  soon 
after  joined  with  Mr.  Gunning.  Ur.  Bamw,  Ac  in 
drawing  up  that  noted  trsatsa,  which  wns    aftatwaida 


published.  WbcQ  be  was  thus  ejected,  he  nas  invited 
to  reside  at  sCTtral  places  :  but  he  [irafered  that  ot  R. 
Freemaa'a,  Esq  ,  at  Aspenden,  ia  his  own  county  ;  where 
he  continued  oS  and  oa  till  1640;  about  which  tima , 
{having  then  been  soma  mouths  with  Lord  Wenman, 
at  Thame,  in  Osfordahire,)  Mr,  Greaves,  the  aBtronomj- 
professor  in  Oxford,  laboured  to  get  hiot  for  his  euccossoc 
ia  that  lecture,  after  be  bad  himself  been  turned  out  of 
it;  which  was  accordingly  effected.  But  it  must  not  be , 
concealed,  that  Mr.  Ward  had  at  that  time  very  much 
degenerated  from  hia  former  principles,  and  even  taken. 
the  engagement,  He  was  some  time  also  chaplain  to 
Bishop  Brownrigg,  who,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  WUIiam. 
Ootton,  collated  him  about  the  year  1049,  or  10^0,  to 
the  Chaunterj  of  Exeter;  to  which  be  was  aflorwarda 
iofiLallcd.  little  prospect  ae  there  was  of  such  a  turn  at 
the  time  of  his  collation,  as  also  to  Mr.  Cotton's  canoary 
and  prehwdi  Septembtii  16tb,  1660.  In  1651,  be  pro- 
ceededt  I).p.  at  Oxford,  after  which  be  waa  elected 
princip^  of  JesuB  ColWge  in  that  University,  by  the 
direction  of  Dr.  AfaoKil,  who  bad  been  tjeolfid  from 
that  headship  aereral  years  before:  but  the  protector, 
according  to  the  plentitud«  of  his  power,  put  ia  one 
Hovel,  with  a  pronuee  however  of  £80  per  aonum  to 
Dr.  Ward,  which  jot  was  never  paid  him.  Id  1669,  he 
Has  declud  presJdtut  uf  Tiidiiv  College,  iu  Oiford  ;  but 
was  forcud  soou  after  to  gi\  e  it  ii{j  to  Z>r.  Potter,  the  right 
owner.  Afterwards,  he  had  St.  Laurence-Jury  conferred 
upoD  him  by  bis  majesty.  In  1061,  he  became  dean  of 
E\et«r,  (about  the  same  time  also  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,)  the  year  following  he  waa  nominated  to  the 
£piecopal  See  of  that  Church  ;  and  in  1667,  waa  trans- 
lated to  Salisbury.  Whilst  be  was  dean  of  Exeter 
he  got  1^5,000  of  the  Churches'  own  money  to  be  laid 
out  ia  repairing  and  beautifying  that  cathedra]  after  the 
ravages  made  in  it  by  the  rL-furmeca,  and.  id  erecting 
the  noble  organ  there.     Whilst  be  sat  in  the  episcopal 
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of  the  ■erenl  nacnmbeato ;  to^etfccr  with  iha  ] 
nine  of  iL«  tiTiti^,  Ac  H«  h«I  dM  Ob  ■ 
cjeorerlb^  I'Liseoi^n  in  the  Dwoeaeaf  fi 
that  at  E^tur  icatviach  that  ihent  wn  Bot  sne  Ce» 
TCDtiele  in  the  eitj  of  Salisbtur,  and  bat  few  in  the 
wbole  eonittj  of  Wilts  ;  and  (heae  two  were  in  lbs 
extreme  parts  of  it  towanb  Soawnetsbiiv.  He  k«pt  a 
laoat  faospiiaUe  table,  and  manr  poor  pensiooer*  in 
weekly  pay,  besides  great  nambers  vbom  he  rcltered 
dailv  at  his  gate  ;  and,  which  was  a  mocb  greater  cbantT. 
eought  out  such  poor  boose  keepers  as  were  ashamed  to 
beg.  and  sent  them  mooej  ;  inaomiMh  that  thoinands  of 
blessings  from  the  poor  constaDtlj  attended  him  wben- 
erer  he  rode  oat  or  retnnied  to  his  palace.  He  was  also 
chancellor  of  the  Garter,  and  procured  that  hoooor  to 
be  annexed  to  tbe  See  of  Salisbary.  He  made  it  his 
business  likewise  to  serre  the  citj,  in  their  puUic  affairs, 
when  he  went  to  pariiament.  and  otmiributed  lar^y 
towards  making  (heir  rirer  BaiigaUe.  He  was  ■  bene- 
factor to  the  Rojal  Society  ;  procured  £100  towards 
printing  Castellui's  Lexicon  ;  built  and  endowed  a  noble 
college  for  ten  cleig^'meD's  widows  in  the  close  at  Salis- 
bnrj;  he  built  also  an  hospital  at  tbe  place  of  his  nati- 
»itj,  for  ten  poor  aged  men,  with  a  stipend  or£10  peraiL 
each;  and  founded  four  schoUrships  at  Christ's  College,' 
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in  Cambridge.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  his  life  he  had 
a  tender  made  him  of  the  Bishopric  of  DurhatDr  which 
he  refused*  At  length  this  person  of  wonderful  parts 
and  learning,  began  to  lose  his  memory,  and  the  use  of 
his  reason  in  a  Tory  great  measure ;  under  which  circum« 
stances  he  died  in  January,  1689. 

His  wiMcks,  besides  Sermons,  are : — ^A  Philosophical 
Essay  towards  an  Eyiction  oi  the  Being  and  Attributise 
of  Orodf  the  Immortality  of  the  Souls  of  Men,  and  the 
Truth  and  Authority  <^  Scripture,  Oxford,  165$t,  8to; 
De  Ck>metis,  ubi  de  Oometarum  Natura  disseritur.  Nova 
Cometarum  Theoria  et  Norissimss  CometSB  Historia  pro- 
ponitur;  PrsBlectio  Oxonii  habita,  et  Inquisitio  in  Ismae* 
lis  BuUialdi  AstronomisB  Philolaic®  Fundamenta,  Oxon. 
1653,  4to;  Idea  Trigonometrin  Demonstrates,  in  Usum 
Juventutis,  Oxon.  1654,  4to ;  In  Thomas  Hobbesii  Phi- 
losopbiam  Exercitatio  Epistolica,  ad  D.  J.  Wilkinsium 
Guardianum  Coll.  Wadhami,  Oxon.  1656,  4to ;  Astrono- 
mia  Geometrica ;  ubi  Methodus  proponitur  qua  primario- 
rum  Planetarum  Astronomia  sive  Elliptica  sive  Circularis 
possit  geometrice  absolvi.  Lend.  1656,  Bvo. — Walker. 


WABHAM,   WILUAM. 

William  Wabham  was  bom  at  Okeley,  in  Hampshire, 
and  was  a  Wykehamist,  proceeding  from  Winchester  to 
New  College  in  1475.  In  1488,  he  quitted  the  Univer- 
sity, and  was  employed  in  the  diplomatic  line,  and  in  an 
embassy  to  the  court  of  Burgundy,  conducted  himself  so 
much  to  the  satisfaction  of  Henry  VII.  that  in  1493,  he 
was  appointed  Master  of  the  Rolls.  On  the  11th  of 
August,  160d,  he  was  made  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal, 
and  on  the  1st  of  January,  1503,  he  was  made  Lord 
High  Chancellor.  In  the  beginning  of  1508,  he  was 
consecrated  to  the  See  of  London.  In  1504,  he  was 
translated  to  Canterbury;  and  in  1506,  he  was  made 
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CbuKelloT  of  Oxford.  Wben  Henry  Tilt,  osomidod  tbc 
ihroDe,  Warham  found  k  rivai  in  Wolsej.  Both  tlieM 
prelates  are  to  be  considered  u  Btatesniea  raih^  [Inn 
U  diTines,  and  the  notice  of  tbem,  itwrelbre,  in  iheM 
pages  is  briet  Warham  Fesigned  the  seals  in  15I&,  and 
was  succeeded  bj  Woleev.  Wolsey,  as  Archbisbop  of 
York,  mortified  Warhani  bj  refusiiift  an  est&blisbed  mark 
of  bomage  due.  accurdiag  to  the  established  usages  of  the 
time,  to  tbe  primsifi  of  all  F.riKlaad.  It  nai  cusiomsry 
that  the  aonti  tbe  AnUHh^  of  ^A  iho^  not  bs 
■dranoed  in  the  same  prmiBoat  w  in  dw  wmaa  plam 
with  the  uzoBB  of  CaotnbniT.  Y«t  Wolaef.  is  iWtanM 
of  this  BBBiant  cnattKn,  Iwi  mimi  hn  atMB  to  bi 
adnneed  and  eairiod  befitn  bfanaaif,  nat  p»ly  wjthin  Aa 
fwmiscti  of  die  Archbithaprie  of  OautarfaMy,  but  oTCk  te 
the  arehbishop's  presence.  When  that  piimate  eiqMjata- 
lated  with  him  coDoeming  tbe  indignity,  vbidi  ha  apf«» 
bended  to  have  been  offered  to  iiimself,  Wolsey  projected 
how  be  ntigbt  for  the  future  hare  a  right  to  do  it,  with- 
out incurring  anj  imputatioa  of  acting  cnntruj  to  rale. 
And  though  his  being  cardinal  did  not  exetnpt  him  from 
that  submission,  on  which  tbe  Archbishopric  of  Canter- 
hurj  of  right  insisted ;  yet  he  was  sensible,  that  if  he 
could  once  be  invested  with  tbe  character  of  legate  a  latere. 
it  would  put  tbe  matter  out  of  dispute,  and  eren  render 
bim  that  primate's  supeiiori  that  poet  thsnfav  he  loti- 
cited,  and  shortly  after  obtained. 

Under  this  commision  be  set  up  a  new  oonrt,  called 
curia  legatina  ;  by  means  of  which  he  drew  all  manner  of 
jurisdiction  throughout  England  into  hia  own  hand*, 
and  appointed  officials,  regisiere,  &a.  in  OTary  diooete, 
who  took  up  all  causes,  and  obliged  the  other  officers,  to 
whom  the  JurisdictioD  really  bdonged,  to  sit  still  without 
regard  or  profit.  He  bad,  in  particular,  erected  a  eourtat 
Whitehall  for  matters  testameataiy  ;  which  was  thought 
a  oonsiderable  infringement  upon  the  rights  of  tbe  Anb- 
OD  of  CaDterbuiy,  in  whoee  oouit  it  bad  been  tfaa 
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constant  usage  to  prove  wills  and  testaments.  The  pri- 
mate therefore  finding  his  authofity  superseded  in  so 
enormous  a  degree,  wrote  two  letters,  by  way  of  remon- 
strance, to  th^  cardinal,  eonoemiDg  the  imijuries  done 
himself;  ki  im«  of  which  he  repi-esents,  that  such  A 
course  of  piooeeding  wouM  inefibcst  reduce  him  to  the 
mere  shadow  of  an  iiti^bishop.  But  finding  no  redress 
by  thisi  or  Mjr  other  method  of  compMnt  to  the  cardinal, 
he  at  last  thotight  himsdf  obliged  %o  lay  the  state  of  the 
case  before  llie  king,  who  directed  him^  ia  his  name,  to 
go  to  the  cardinal  |  and,  if  he  had  done  any  thing  amisfti 
to  admonish  him  of  it  This  admonition  only  tended  to 
irritate  the  cardinal  against  him;  uod  had  in  other 
respects  so  little  eS&cfk,  that  the  king  himself  afterwards 
fbund  it  nepessaqr  to  discourse  with  his  chief  minister 
upon  the  snlijost,  after  i^di  a  manner,  as  made  a  better 
and  more  lasting  impressioB  upon  him. 

When,  in  1 530,  Wolsey  was  deprived  of  aH  his  honours, 
the  great  seal  was  again  offered  to  Warbam,  who,  being 
now  far  advanced  in  years,  declined  it  He  died  at 
Canterbury,  in  1582,  and  was  interred  at  his  cathedral, 
in  a  little  chap^  built  by  himself  for  the  place  of  his 
burial,  on  the  north  of  Becket^s  tomb,  where  a  monument 
was  erected  to  him,  which  was  defaced  in  the  civil  wars. 
He  left  his  theological  books  to  the  library  of  All  Souls* 
College,  his  mvil  and  canon  law  books  to  New  College^ 
and  all  hie  books  of  Cfatirch  music  to  Winchester  CoDege. 
He  was  the  warm  fHend  and  generous  patron  of  Erasmus, 
to  whom,  besides  many  letters,  he  sent  his  portrait, 
which  Dr.  Knight  supposed  to  have  been  a  copy  of  that 
at  Lambeth  by  Holbein.  Erasmus,  in  return,  sent  hita 
his  own :  and  he  also  dedicated  lus  edition  of  St  Jerome 
to  the  Archbishop,  and  in  other  parts  of  his  worki' 
bestows  the  highest  encomiums  on  hkn ;  he  calls  him  his 
only  MtBcenas,  and  says  that  his  generosity  and  liberality 
extended  not  to  him  only,  but  to  all  men  of  letters.-^ 
Godwin.    CcUi&r,    Butn^. 


WASMEB,  JOHM. 

JoHH  Wabheb  vas  bom  in  the  Pftriah  of  St.  CleBsnt't 
Danes,  aooordiog  to  Uojd ;  bat  Wood  uwrta  tlut  be  via 
elected  demj  of  Magdalen  College,  in-Oxon,  ae  •  nai)*a 
of  the  couDtj  of  Survey.  In  160fi,  he  became  fallow 
of  that  house;  afterwards  notor  of  St.  Sionjae,  Back 
Church,  London,  chaplain  to  his  tnajsetj,  prabeadaiy 
of  Canterburj,  (to  which  catbednd  be  gave  a  most 
curious  and  beautiful  font,)  goTemor  <tf  8ion  Collage, 
Dean  of  Lichfield,  and  in  1S37,  waa  promoted  to 
the  See  of  Rochester.  When  the  seeds  of  ntbellion 
and  anarchy  began  to  ripeo,  in  1911,  ha  abewed 
himself  a  moat  zealous  assertor  of  Epiaei^iacy  in  the 
house  of  lords,  speaking  for  the  function  as  long  as 
he  had  an;  voice  left,  and  very  pertinently  and  thU- 
antlj  defended  the  aotiquity  and  justice  of  bishops'  rotes 
in  the  house  of  parliament.  Aftemards  he  did  not  onl; 
EutTer  with  his  brethren,  by  having  the  lands  of  his  see 
taken  anay,  but  by  compounding  for  bis  temporal  estate, 
which  \Faa  considerable.  However  by  thus  parting  with 
some  of  his  estate  to  save  the  rest,  he  was  enabled  to 
assist  his  suffering  brethren ;  and  was  acoordingly  a 
great  support  to  the  sequeeiered  clergy  and  their  families, 
aa  well  as  to  other  indigent  persons,  often  using  this 
homely  expression,  saya  Lloyd,  "  That  he  did  eat  the 
crag  ends  of  the  neck  of  mutton  himself,  that  he  mi^t 
leave  the  poor  the  shoulders."  He  was  one  of  those 
bishops  that  lived  to  see  the  King  and  Church  restored, 
and  died  in  1066,  in  the  eighty  sixth  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  noted  for  a  good  school  divine,  and  one  well 
read  in  the  fathers ;  but  be  was  more  especially  eminent 
for  his  great  charity ;  as  a  most  noble  monument  of  which 
he  left  his  personal  estate  for  the  erecting  of  an  hoapital 
near  his  cathedral  church,  for  the  maintenance  of  twenty 
poor  widows  of  orthodox  and  loyal  cleigymen,  to  each  of 
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which  he  allolted  twenty  pounds  per  annum,  and  ap- 
pointed them  a  chaplain,  with  a  Btipend  of  tirtj  pounds 
yearly.  He  gave  a  thousand  pounds  to  augment  the 
library  of  Magdalen  College,  and  firo  hundred  puunda 
to  that  of  Rochester,  for  the  same  use;  one  thousand 
pounds  for  the  repair  of  Rochester  Cathedral ;  one  thou- 
sand  and  fifty  pounds  far  that  of  St.  Paul;  and  two 
thousand  pounds  to  punihase  impropriations  for  the 
smallest  vicarages  in  the  Diocese  of  Rochester.  He 
likewise  founded  the  four  Scotch  Exhibitions  in  BalUol 
College,  and  gave  several  other  charitable  legacies. — 
WaUttT. 

WAIVRLAKD,   DANIEI^ 

Few  names,  says  Bishop  Van  Wlder^  recorded  in  tha 
Annals  of  the  Church  of  England,  stand  so  high  in  the 
estimation  of  its  moat  sound  and  iatell^ent  membera 
as  that  of  Dr.  Waterland.  Well  would  it  be  if  his 
works  were  in  these  days  more  attentively  studied,  and 
if  the  sound  wisdom  which  directed  him,  were  tn  ani- 
mate those  who  seek  to  take  a  lead  in  the  Church. 
This  great  and  Judicious  divine  was  bom  at  Walesby,  in 
the  Lindsey  division  of  Lincolnshire,  on  the  14th  Feb., 
1683.  He  was  educated  at  Fhxborough,  and  at  the 
Free  School  of  Lincoln,  whence  he  was  removed  to 
Magdalen  College,  Cambridge.  In  December,  1T02,  he 
obtained  a  scholarship,  and,  proceeding  A.B.  in  Lent  term 
following;  was-eleoted  fellow  in  Feb.  ITOl,  and  became 
diatinguished  as  a  private  tutor.  In  February,  17J3, 
on  the  death  of  Dr.  Oabriel  Quadrin,  master  of  the 
college,  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  in  whose  fadily  the  right  is 
vested,  oonf^rred  the  mastership  upon  Waterland,  who, 
having  token  holy  orders,  was  also  presented  by  that 
nobleman  to  the  Bectoiy  of  Ellinghatn,  in  Norfolk.  He 
however,  still  continued  to  take  pupils,  and  for  their 
advantage  wrote  his  Advice  to  a'  Young  Student,  with 
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a  Method  of  Stud;  for  the  first  Four  Yeara,  which  went 
through  several  editious.  Iti  1711,  he  took  the  dvgpea 
of  B.D.,  at  the  exercise  for  which  he  ehose  for  his  dtst 
question,  upon  which  conseiiueDd;  faia  Theat«  ww  iu«ile, 
Wbetlier  Ariao  isubscriplioD  bo  lawful  ? — a  ijuestion.  saji 
Ml.  Sceil,  worthy  of  him,  who  had  the  iotegrilj'  to  abhf^ 
nitb  a  generous  ecom,  all  prevarication :  and  the  eap»- 
oi^  to  set!  through  lutd  detect  thoM  sTasive  arts,  by 
which  Bome  would  pttlliaU  ihBir  disiugGnuity. 

When  Dr.  Jauioe,  the  professor,  had  endeavouiMt 
to  answer  his  Tbeaia,  &ad  euiharrass  the  question, 
with  the  dexterity  of  a  persoa  long  practised  ia  tU 
the  arta  of  b  subtle  disputant;  he  immediately  replied 
in  an  exteiupore  discourse  of  above  half  an  hour  loo^ 
witb  such  an  eaev  flow  of  proper  and  significant  irordN, 
txA  such  an  undiisturbed  presence  of  mind,  b«  if  be  had 
been  n-ading.  what  he  has  sin™  printed.  The  Cfl.se  a( 
Aiian  Subscription  considered,  and  the  Supptemeat  to  it. 
Bo  unravelled  the  professor's  fiUlaoies,  reinfoicod  hia 
own  reasonings,  and  shewed  himself  so  perfect  a  master 
of  the  language,  the  subject,  and  himself;  that  all 
agreed,  no  one  ever  appeared  to  greater  advantage. 
There  were  several  members  of  the  University  of  Oxford 
there,  who  remember  the  great  applauses  be  received, 
and  the  uocommon  satisfaction  which  ho  gave.  He  was 
happy  in  a  first  opponent,  one  of  tJie  greatest  omainenta 
of  the  Church,  and  finest  writers  of  the  age,  who  gave 
Aill  play  to  his  abilities,  and  called  forth  all  that  strength 
of  reason,  of  which  he  was  master.  This  opponent  was 
Dr.  Thomas  Sherlock,  afterwards  Bishop  of  X^oadon. 
It  has  been  observed,  that  probably  the  account  of  thia 
performance  having  reached  Dr.  Clarke's  eare,  gave  ooca- 
fiion  to  his  omitting  in  the  ucond  edition  of  his  Scripture 
Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the  pasaage  in  his  first  edition, 
respecting  Subacription  to  the  Articles,  wliich  bad  given 
offence. 

In  Jaauary,  171i-iC!.  Dr.  Sherlock  being  then  Vioe> 


<3hsneeBor,  ifae 'tkanksftf  ithe  Sensle  ^m^xliMRiinioaaly 
toted  to  Df,  Bentiey,  for  bis  itepfy  to'OolUns^  iMicourae 
o&  Fred-tbinkiilg.  She  foUowtng  Grace  for  ihlis  ^^xxr- 
pose  aj^peate  to  have  been  drawn  up  hy  Waterlandyiand 
was  fUesealed  bj  him,  with  liwe  other  diatinguished 
friends  ef'BentlejriRoger  Cotes,  and  Mr.  iBull,  of  <^een^8 
GoDegeN^'^Whereas  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sentley,  Master  t>f 
Tnni^  Oollegs,  besides  hts  ether  labours,  published  ftiom 
oar  press,  lo  the  gneat  sdvitneement  of  learning,  and 
honour  of  our  Undtersity,  has  lately,  under  the  borrowed 
name  ef  PkU$kuth$ru»  Idpmenm,  done  eminent  sendee 
to  the  Christkaa  f^igion  and  the  clergy  olF  Eti|^d,  by 
reftiting  the  objections  and  exposingthe  ignorance  of  an 
impious  eet'of  writem  that  call  themselves  Free-thinkers, 
may  it*  please  ymi,  diattrthe  said  Dr.  Bentley,  for  his  good 
service  already  done,  have  the  puUic  thanks  of  this 
aniversity;  and  be  desired  by  Mr.  Vice-cbanoellor,  in 
the  name  of  the  whole  body,  to  finish  what  remainB  of  so 
useful  a  work." 

Mr.  Waterland  was  elected  vice-chaueeUor,  according 
to  the  usual  rotation,  on  Nov.  14,  1715,  and  during  the 
whole  time  he  was  in  that  office,  he  proceeded  to  no 
higher  degree  than  that  of  bachelor  in  divinity. 

He  took  his  D.  D.  degree  when  George  I.  visited  the 
University  of  Cambridge  in  1717,  in  which  year  he  was 
also  appointed  chaplain  to  the  king. 

In  the  following  year  he  published  an  Answer  to  Dr. 
Whitby*s  Latin  Disquisitions  ou  Bishop  Bull's  Defence 
ef  the  Nicene  Creed,— ^fifw  Life  of  Whitby,)~9ind  An 
Answer  to  Dr«  Whitby  s  Reply  to  that  attack.  In  17 19, 
he  published  the  first  Defence  of  his  Queries,  in  vindica- 
tion of  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  which  engaged  him  in  a 
controversy  with  Dr.  Clarice.  The  Queries  which  he 
thus  defended  were  originally  drawn  up  for  the  use  of  the 
Eev.  John  Jackson,  recter  of  Rossington,  in  Yorkshire, 
and  it  was  intended  that  the  debate  should  be  carried 
on  by  private  oorrespondence ;  but  Jackson  having  sent 
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au&nsver  to  tlie Queries,  and  rec«ived  Waterland's  reply, 
informed  him  ibat  both  were  in  the  prees,  and  that  he 
must  follow  him  thither,  if  he  wished  to  prolong  the 
controversy.  On  this,  Waterland  puhlished  a  Vindica- 
tion of  Christ's  Divinity ;  being  a  Defence  of  some 
llueriea,  fco.  in  answer  to  a  Clergyman  in  the  Country ; 
which  being  soon  attacked  by  the  Ariao  party,  WateHand 
puhlifihed,  in  1723,  A  Second  Vindication  of  Christ's 
Divinity,  or  a  Second  Defence  of  some  Queries  relating 
to  Dr.  Clarke's  Scheme  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  in  answer  to 
the  Country  Clergyman's  Reply,  &c.  This  has  aJways 
been  regarded  as  Waierland's  most  accurate  performance 
on  the  auhject.  In  answer  to  this  work.  Dr.  Clarke  pub- 
hshed  in  the  following  year,  Observations  on  the  Second 
Defence.  &c.,  to  which  Waterland  replied  in  A  forthGi 
Defence  of  Christ's  Divinity.  (Set  Life  of  Snmuel 
Clarke.)  In  consequence  of  the  reputation  which  he 
hod  acquired  by  his  first  publication  on  this  subject, 
Waterland  was  appoint^  by  Dr.  Robinson,  Bishop  of 
London,  to  preach  the  first  course  of  sermons  at  the 
lecture  founded  by  Lady  Moyer.  This  he  accomplished 
in  1720,  and  after  wards  printed  Eight  Sermons,  &a.  in 
defence  of  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  &c.  6vo. 
In  the  year  1T31,  soon  after  the  publication  of  his 
Sermons  at  the  Lady  Moyer's  Lecture,  he  was  presented 
by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  PauVa  to  the  Rectory  of 
St.  Austin  and  SL  Faith,  in  the  city  of  London ;  Dr. 
Godolphin,  (Provost  of  Eton,)  being  dean,  and  Dr. 
Stanley,  (Dean  of  St.  Asaph,)  Dr.  Hare,  afterwords 
Bishop  of  Chichester,)  and  Dr.   Younger  the  residen- 

His  literary  labours  evidently  suffered  no  interruption 

from  these  additional  calls  upon  his  time.      Both  his 

tracts  on  the  Case  of  Arian  Subscription,  his  Second 

Vindication,  his  Farther  Vindication,  and  his  Critical 

tory  of  the  Athanasian  Creed,  besides  some  minor 

ronnuioes,  were  published  within  three  years  from 
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his  acceptanoB  of  this  benefice.  Nor  was  his  attention 
to  the  concerns  of  the  uniyersity  materially  slackened ; 
fur  it  was  during  this  period  that  the  proceedings  against 
Bendej,  and  other  matters  of  more  than  ordinary 
interest,  occurred,  in  which  Waterland  had  no  incon* 
siderable  share.  At  the  same  time,  his  correspondence 
with  Mr.  Lewis  respecting  the  lives  of  Wicliff  and  Pecock 
was  carried  on.  These  were  occupations  sufficient  almost 
to  have  engrossed  the  time  and  labour  of  a  less  active  and 
powerful  mind. 

Within  about  two  years  after  his  presentation  to  this 
London  benefice,  Dr.  Waterland  was  promoted  to  the 
Chancellorship  of  the  Diocese,  of  York,  by  Sir  William 
Dawes,  Archbishop  of  that  province.  That  this  dignity 
was  conferred  upoti  him,  sdely  from  the  high  estimation 
in  which  his  public  services  were  held  by  that  truly 
excellent  prelate,  is  evident  from  the  terms  in  which 
Waterland  acknowledges  the  favour,  in  the  dedication  of 
his  Critical  History  of  the  Athanasian  Creed.  After 
paying  his  tribute  of  respect  to  the  Archbishop,  as  '*  the 
watchful  guardian  and  preserver  of  the  Christian  Faith," 
and  congratulating  him  on  "the  happy  fruits  of  iiis 
conduct,  visible  in  the  slow  and  inconsiderable  progress 
that  the  new  heresy  had  been  able  to  make  in  his  grace's 
province,'*  he  adds,  with  reference  to  his  own  work, 
'*  what  advantage  others  may  reap  from  the  publication 
will  remain  in  suspense ;  but  I  am  sure  of  one  to  myself  ^ 
(and  I  lay  hold  of  it  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,)  the 
opportunity  I  thereby  have  of  returning  my  public  thanks 
to  your  grace  for  your  ^mfcZic  favours."  The  archbishop's 
feelings  in  this  respect  are  shewn  in  the  following  letter, 
on  the  receipt  of  Dr.  Waterland*s  book,  dated  Bishop's 
Thorpe,  November  9,  1723: — "Sir,  I  can  never  thank 
you  enough  for  the  service  which  you  have  done  to 
orthodox  Christianity  by  your  Critical  History  of  the 
Athanasian  Creed ;  nor  for  the  honour  which  you  have 
done  me  and  my  whole  province,  in  the  epistle  dedicn* 
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tory  to  it  Wi^  great  pleasnie  I  rMul  it,  botii  vpoB 
•eooont  of  the  subject-matter  o£  it,  flod  the  mauMrin 
which  you  have  treated  it;  the  one,  ol  the  greatMt 
ixuportance  to  the  Ghristitti  hiih;  ^e  other;  apettsafa 
to  all  writers  of  controversy,'  in  the  gceat  potnta  of  rdi* 
gion.  God  gvaut  that  it  may  attain  the  eud,  which  I 
dare  say  you  designed  by  it,  and  which  it  la  so  wefl 
fitted  for^  the  queMing  of  that  spirit  of  heresy  which  hai 
of  late  so  much  pretailed  amongst  na,  and  the  preaening 
our  holy  faith  entire  and  undefiled.  I  am,  air,  your 
obliged  and  a£6ectionate  friend  and  brother,  W.  Ebob.** 

The  next  step  in  our  author's  eodesiastieal  promotions 
was  to  a  Ganonry  of  Windsor,  in  the  year  1727.  This 
IsiTonr  is  said  to  have  been  oonferred  throng  the  joint 
recommendations  of  the  liord  Townshend,  Secretary  of 
State,  and  Dr.  Gibson,  Bishop  of  London.  It  led  to  his 
obtaining  also  the  Vicarage  of  Twickenham,  in  Middle- 
sex, from  the  chapter,  on  a  vacancy  made  by  Dr.  Booth's 
advancement  to  the  deanery,  in  1730.  On  his  presenter 
tion  to  this  vicarage,  he  resigned  the  Rectory  of  St 
Austin  and  St.  Faith.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
collated  by  Bishop  Gibson  to  the  Archdeacon  of  Middle- 
sex ;  an  appointment  peculiarly  well  suited  to  his  habits 
and  acquirements. 

On  the  publication,  in  1780,  of  Dr.  Clarke's  Exposition 
of  the  Church  Catechism,  Waterland  printed  some  re- 
marks upon  it ;  and  in  doing  this  he  advanced  a  position 
concerning  the  comparative  value  of  positive  and  moral 
duties,  which  drew  him  into  a  controversy  with  Dr.  Sykes. 
Waterland's  attention  was  next  called  to  Tindal's  deistical 
publication  of  Christianity  as  old  as  the  Creation,  against 
which  he  wrote.  Scripture  Vindicated,  in  answer  to  Chris* 
tianity  as  old  as  the  Creation,  1730-1732,  three  parts; 
and  two  chaises  to  the  clergy  of  the  archdeaconry  of 
Middlesex  on  the  same  sul^ect  He  now  found  an 
antagonist  in  Middleton,  who  published,  A  Letter  to  Dr. 
Wateriand.     (3m  MiddltUm,)    This  last  controversy 
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mioceeded  by  otie  with  the  Bev.  John  J*okflOti,  before 
mentioned^  on  account  of  Dr.  Clarke*B  Demonstation  of 
the  Being  and  Attributes  of  Qod,  Dr.  WatexlfeuQd  under* 
taking  to  ahew  the  weakness  of  the  aigument  dpnan^ 
which  Olairike  had  thought  proper  to  employ  on  that 
occasion.  .In  1784»  Waterland  {i^blished  The  Import* 
anoe  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity  asserted.  He 
pursued  the  same  sulgect  in  two  ehaiges  deliyered  to  the 
clei^  of  hie  aichdeaoonry,  in  that  and  the  following 
year.  In  1787,  he  published  A  Review  of  the  Doctrine 
of  the  Ettoharistv  as  laid  down  in  Scripture  and  Antiquity. 

This  standard  work  is  intended  to  state  the  Anglican 
Tiew  ef  the  Holy  Sacrament,  correcting  in  many  in- 
stances the  errors  of  Johnson  and  Brett,  but  upholding 
tlie  true  Sacramental  system  as  it  was  maintained  in  the 
primitife  Churoh. 

An  additional  honour  now  awaited  Dr.  Waterland, 
of  which  he  could  not  but  be  deeply  sensible.  In  the 
year  1734,  the  clergy  of  the  lower  house  of  convocation 
determined  upon  choosing  him  their  prolocutor.  To 
this  mark  of  high  favour  and  distinction  he  adverts,  in 
one  of  his  letters  to  Mr.  Loveday,  and  in  another  to  Dr. 
Grey;  and  assigns  as  bis  reason  for  declining  it,  his 
sedentary  disposition  and  his  uncertain  state  of  health. 
Probably  it  was  pressed  upon  him  with  some  urgency. 
The  Archdeacon  of  London,  Dr.  Oobden,  had  actually 
prepared  the  speech  to  be  delivered  on  presenting  him  to 
the  upper  house ;  and  it  was  afterwards  printed  in  a 
volume  of  his  miscellaneous  writings. 

From  this  period,  few  particulars  occur  in  Waterland's 
Life  requiring  especial  notice.  Mr.  Seed  informs  us  that 
Dr.  Waterland  was  offered  and  refused  the  Bishopric  of 
Landafil  He  died  on  the  2drd  of  December,  1740,  in 
his  fifty-eighth  year.  Of  his  latter  end,  Mr.  Seed,  his 
friend  and  curate,  writes  thus :  "  The  meek  and  candid 
Christian  was  not  lost  in  the  ditputer  of  this  world,  I 
never  saw  him  in  a  different  humour,  no»  not  even  in 
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last  illness.  The  same  nnsffcrtud  dioci  fulness,  the 
seme  erenness  and  sedateness,  wfakh  was  his  distin- 
guishing character,  appeared  fincwn  the  first  oommenee- 
ment  of  oar  acquaintance  to  the  last.  Whatever  painful 
operations  were  thought  neoessarjr,  he  snbmitted  to  them 
without  reluctance,  and  underwent  them  with  patience 
and  resignation.  He  was  veiy  amiable  in  a  dmnestic 
light  Though  he  felt  gfeat  uneasiness,  he  ga^e  none 
hut  what  arose  from  a  fellow-feeling  of  his  sufferings. 
Even  then,  humane  and  benerolent  to  all  about  him, 
but  especiallj  to  her  with  whom  he  had  lired  in  an 
uninterrupted  harmonj  for  twentj-one  years;  bringing 
forth  valuable  things  out  oi  the  good  treasures  of  his 
head  and  heart ;  communicative  of  anj  thing  that  was 
good,  he  would  have  engrossed  nothing  to  himself,  but 
his  sufferings ;  which  jet  he  could  not  engross.  For 
every  good-natured  person  that  saw  him  could  not  but 
suffer  ifi7^  a  man,  by  and  from  whom  they  were  sure  to 
suffer  nothing.  The  same  sound  principles,  from  which 
he  never  swerved,  and  of  which  he  never  expressed  the 
least  diffidence,  which  he  had  unanswerably  defended  in 
his  health,  supported  and  invigorated  his  spirits  during 
his  sickness  :  and  he  died,  a  little  before  his  entrance  on 
his  fifty-eighth  year,  with  the  same  composure  with  which 
he  lived  ;  and  is  now  gone  to  offer  up  to  God  a  whole 
life  laid  out,  or  rather  worn  out,  in  His  service." 

In  his  lifetime  he  published  some  single  sermons,  and 
after  his  death  two  volumes  more  were  added,  with  two 
Tracts,  I.  A  Summary  View  of  the  Doctrine  of  Justifica- 
tion. 2.  An  Inquiry  concerning  the  Antiquity  of  the 
Practice  of  Infant  Communion,  as  founded  on  the  notion 
of  its  necessity.  The  whole  published  from  the  originals, 
in  pursuance  of  the  request  of  the  author,  by  Joseph 
Clarke,  M.A.,  1742.  A  complete  edition  of  Waterland's 
works,  with  a  life  of  the  author,  by  Bishop  Van  Mildert, 
was  published  at  Oxford,  in  1823,  in  11  vols.  8vo.— Taii 
Miidert.     Seed, 
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WATTS,   I8AA0. 

Isaac  Wattb  was  bom  at  Southampton  in  1674,  and 
after  beiiig  educated  there,  under  a  clergyman  of  the 
Established  ChUrch,  he  removed,  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
to  an  academy  for  Dissenters,  in  London,  kept  by  the 
BeT.  Thomas  Bowe.  After  pursuing  his  studies  fiye 
years  with  great  credit  and  adyantage,  he  returned  to 
Southampton,  and  remained  two  years  at  home,  em- 
ployed in  the  fiBurther  cultiyation  of  his  talents.  In 
1696,  he  became  tutor  to  the  son  of  Sir  John  Hartopp, 
at  Stoke  Newington,  near  London :  and  in  170d,  he 
succeeded  Dr.  Isaac  Chauncy  (to  whom  he  had  previously 
been  assistant)  as  minister  of  a  Dissenting  congregation 
in  the  metropolis.  An  attack  of  fever  in  171d,  obliged 
him  to  relinguish  for  a  time  his  pastoral  duties,  when 
he  obtained  an  asylum  at  the  house  of  Sir  T.  Abbey,  a 
London  alderman  at  Newington,  and  there  he  resided 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

He  received  diplomas  of  D.D.  from  the  Scotch  uni- 
versities, and  died  universally  respected  in  1748. 

Among  his  works  are : — Lyric  Poems ;  Psalms,  and 
Hymns  ;  Sermons ;  Philosophical  Essays ;  A  Discourse 
on  Education ;  An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Astronomy 
and  Geography;  A  Brief  Scheme  of  Ontology;  Logic; 
and  a  valuable  supplement  to  it,  entitled,  The  Improve- 
ment of  the  Mind;  besides  theological  tracts,  and 
various  controversial  pieces. — Oen,  Diet. 


WATNFLETB,   WILLIAIC. 

William  Watnflbte,  founder  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  whose  proper  name  was  Patten,  alias  Barbour, 
was  bom  at  Waynflete,  a  market  town  on  the  Seacoast 
of  Lincolnshire.    He  was  a  Wykehamist,  but  not  on  th« 
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foundation  of  Winchester  College  and  oonaeqaentlj  not 
a  fellow  of  New  College.  His  college  at  Oxford  is 
indeed  unknown.  He  was  ordained  deaoon  in  1420, 
and  presbyter  in  1426. 

In  1429.  he  was  appointed  to  the  Headmastership 
of  Winchester  College.  The  situation  was  more  hon- 
ourable, at  that  time,  than  lucrative;  the  inoome  of 
the  master  being  derived  from  permission  to  take 
boarders  rather  than  from  the  endowment. 

William  of  Wjkeham  has  directed  that  the  master  of  his 
school  at  Winchester  should  be  a  person  sufficientlj 
learned;  possessed  of  skill  in  teaching,  of  good   fame 
and  conversation,  hired  and  removable ;  that  he  should 
instruct  and  inform  the  scholars  of  his  college   with 
assiduity ;   superintend  them,  their  lives  and  manners, 
with  diligence ;  reprove  or  punish  sloth,  idleness,  or  other 
delinquency,  without  distinction  or  partiality.      He  has 
forbidden  his  demanding,  asking,  or  exacting  from  tbe 
scholars,  their  parents  or  friends,  any  recompence ;  and 
the  reader  will  not  be  displeased  to  know  the   reward 
assigned   for  his  labour.     He  has   allowed  the    master 
weekly  commons,  the  same  as  the  fellows  and  chaplains ; 
to  wit,  twelve  pence  in  plentiful  years ;  an  increase  to 
thirteen,  fourteen,  and  sixteen  pence,  when  wheat  shall 
happen  to  be  at  the  high  price  of  two  shillings  a  bushel, 
and  no  further;   also,  every  Christmas,   eight  yards  of 
cloth,  about  one  shilling  and  nine-pence  the  yard,  the 
price  limited  for  the  warden,  fellows,  and  chaplains ;  the 
colour  not  to  be  white  or  black,  russet  or  green  ;  and  this 
he  is  to  have  made  into  a  decent  robe,  reaching  to  his 
heels,  with  a  hood ;  the  robe  to  be  trimmed  with  fur,  for 
which     he   is    allotted    three   shillings   and    fourpence. 
They  are  all  inhibited  from  selling,  pawning,  or  giving 
away  their  livery  within  live  years  from  the  time  of  their 
receiving  it.     The  stipend  for  teaching  is  ten  pounds  ; 
and  the  whole   sulary,   consisting  of  several  articles,  is 
now  thirty  eight  pounds,  eleven  shillings,  and  two  pence. 
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In  1488,  he  was  also  made  master  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalen  Hospital,  near  Winchester.  Heniy  VI.  when 
projecting  the  college  at  Eton,  was  led  to  examine  in 
person  the  plan  of  William  of  Wjkeham*s  foundation 
at  Winchester.  His  first  visit  to  the  college  was  on  the 
30th  of  July,  1440.  Wajnflete  had  executed  his  office 
there  so  ahly,  with  such  diligence,  judgment,  and  suc- 
cess, that  the  king,  perhaps  hy  the  advice  of  Beaufort 
and  Beckyngton  who  knew  his  merits,  resolved  to  trans- 
plant him  to  Eton :  and,  as  he  adopted  Wykeh4m*s 
institution  for  his  model,  to  hegin  the  seminary  with  a 
colony  under  his  master.  Waynflete  had  presided  in 
the  school  ahout  eleven  years,  when  he  was  thus  sud- 
denly distinguished  by  good  fortune,  and  became  an 
object  of  royal  attention  and  favour. 

The  college  at  Eton,  as  that  at  Winchelter,  was 
established  chiefly  on  account  of  the  School.  It  was  at 
first  designed  to  consist  of  a  provost,  ten  priests,  four 
clerks,  and  six  boys,  choristers,  to  minister  daily  at  divine 
worship;  of  twenty-five  indigent  scholars;  the  same 
number  of  poor  and  infirm  men ;  and  of  one  master 
or  teacher  to  instruct  gratis,  in  the  rudiments  of  gram- 
mar, the  scholars,  and  all  q^hers  who  should  come  to 
the  college  from  any  part  of  the  kingdom  of  England. 
In  the  charter  of  foundation,  which  passed  the  great 
seal  in  1441,  Waynflete  is  named  to  be  one  of  the  six 
fellows  under  provost  Sever.  He  removed  in  -1442,  with 
five  of  the  fellows  and  thirty-five  scholars  ;  and  assumed 
at  Eton  the  station  which  he  had  already  filled  with  so 
much  honour  to  himself  and  advantage  to  the  public  at 
Winchester. 

When  Waynflete  had  been  master  about  three  years, 
the  school  being  formed,  he  was  promoted  by  tbe  king 
to  be  provost  of  Eton.  The  day  fixed  for  his  admission, 
and  for  the  introduction  of  the  statutes,  was  the  festival 
of  St.  Thomas,  tbe  2l8t  of  December,  1443.  The  com* 
missaries,  who  were  Bishop  Beckyngton  and  William  do 
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la  Pole,  afterwards  Duke  of  Snflfolk,  with  two  notariei 
public,  met  in  the  choir  of  the  Collegiate  Ghoreh ;  sid 
the  prelate  declared  their  business  to  be,  to  reoeiTe  the 
oath  of  the  provost  to  obsenre  the  statutes,  and  to  see 
him  administer  a  like  oath  to  the  other  membeis  of  the 
college.     Wajnflete  then  appeared ;  and  after  tho  read- 
ing of  a  dispensation,  which  the  insufficiency  of  the 
buildings,  and  certain  articles  not  yet  fully  arranged, 
had  rendered  necessary  in  some  particulars,  looked  into 
and  touched  the  holy  Gospels,  and,  kneeling  deliberately 
and  reverently,  took  the  oath.    He  was  then  placed  in 
the  chief  seat  on  the  right  hand  of  the  choir,  and  there 
tendered  the  oath  prescribed  to  the  persons  ooncemed, 
each  in  his  turn,  in  the  presence  of  the  commissaries. 
This  has  been  styled  the  formal  admission  of  certain 
members  upon  what  is  called  the  second  foundation; 
the  provost,  five  fellows,  two  clerks,  and  ten  scholars  and 
choristers.     Two  masters  of  arts,  and  two  poor  scholars, 
admitted  gremials  of  Eton  by  the  new  provost,  became 
in  the  same  year  (1443)  the  two  first  fellows  and  scholars 
of  King's  College,   not  named  in  the  charter.      The 
statutes  prepared  for  the  Royal  Colleges  were  accepted  in 
July  (20th)   1446,   by  the  visitors,   the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln.     The  king  had 
then  enlarged  his  plan  for  Eton,  and  added,  among  other 
members,  an  usher.      To  the  master  he  allowed  ten 
pounds  yearly,  a  stipend  far  beyond  what  is  allotted  to 
any  one  besides,  except  the  provost,  to  whom  he  assigned 
thirty.     The  successor  to  Waynflete  in  the  school  was 
William  Westbury,  master  of  arts,  of  New  College  ;  who, 
it  is  not  improbable,  had  been  educated  under  him,  as 
many  eminent  and  learned  persons  were,  at  Winchester 
or  Eton ;  and  whom  he  afterwards,  in  1465,  collated  to 
the  mastership  of  St  Cross,  vacant  by  the  resignation  of 
Dr.  Chaundler.      Budden  mentions,  that  by  favour  of 
Sir  Henry  Saville,  he  had  seen  leases  at  Eton  signed  by 
provost  Waynflete. 
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,  On  the  death  of  Oardinal  3eaufbrt,  Henry  VI.  deter^ 
mined  that  William  Waynflete  should  he  his  successor* 
It  was  perhaps  neeessaij.  In  Octoher,  1456,  he  wast 
appointed  lord  high-chancellor  in  the  room  of  Bourchier^ 
Archhishop  of  Ganterhuiy ;  and  the  following  year  he 
sat  in  judgment  with  the  archhishop  and  other  prelatesi 
upon  Dr.  Reginald  Pecock,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  who 
had  adTanced  some  doctrines  contrary  to  the  prevailing 
religious  opinions.  Waynflete  resigned  the  office  of 
chancellor  in  July,  1460,  ahout  which  time  he  accom- 
panied the  king  to  Northampton,  and  was  with  him  a 
few  days  before  the  fatal  battle  near  that  place,  in  which 
the  royal  army  was  defeated.  Waynflete*s  attachment  ta 
Henry's  cause  had  been  uniform  and  decided;  yet  his 
high  character  and  talent  appear  to  have  protected  him« 
Edward  IV.  treated  him  not  only  with  respect,  but  with 
some  degree  of  magnanimity,  as  he  twice  issued  a  special 
pardon  in  his  favour,  and  condescended  to  visit  his 
newly-founded  college  at  Oxford. 

In  1448,  Waynflete  obtained  a  royal  grant  to  found  a 
ball  to  be  called  after  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  at  Oxford, 
and  in  1456,  he  obtained  the  royal  grant  to  found  his 
noble  college  of  the  same  name  in  the  same  university. 

He  died  in  1486,  and  was  interred,  with  great 
funeral  pomp,  in  Winchester  Cathedral,  in  a  magni- 
ficent sepulchral  chapel,  which  is  kept  in  excellent 
preservation,  by  the  Society  of  Magdalen  College.  He 
established  a  free  school  in  his  native  town,  and  was 
a  benefactor  to  Eton  College,  and  Winchester  Cathe- 
dral.— Chandler, 
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Oeoboe  Webbe  was  bom  in  1681,  at  Bromham,  Wilt- 
shire. He  went  to  Oxford  in  1698,  being  matriculated 
at  University  College  but  becoming  afterwards  a  scholar 
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He  was  comecnted  StdMip  ef 
16S4.  He  wae  eonfiiied  hf  tlM 
Castle,  where  he  died  in  the  latter  end  of  1641.  fiii 
prindpal  woik  ie  his  Pracdee  ef  QaiebMas.  €liiaf.4i|ig  s 
a  Christian  to  five  qnieclj  in  dns  IranUeaoaie  ■arid. 
The  best  edition  is  that  of  1705.  8fo.  ffis  other  fabh- 
cations  aie:-^A  Biief  Exposition  of  the  Principles  af  the 
Christian  Beligion ;  Arndgnment  of  an  Unmly  Tongue, 
wherein  the  Fanlts  of  an  ETil  Tongue  are  opened,  the 
Danger  discovered,  and  Bemediea  preseribed,  Ao.;  Agnr's 
Prajer,  or  the  Christian  Choioe;  Catakgns  Proleatan- 
tiam,  or  the  Protestant's  Calendar,  containing  a  snrvey 
of  the  Protestant  Religion  long  before  Lather's  days; 
Lessons  and  Exercises  out  of  Cicero  ad  Atticam.  He 
published  also  some  other  books  for  grammar  schools,  a 
Latin  and  English  edition  of  two  of  Terence's  Comedies ; 
and  several  Sermons,  which  appeared  from  1609  to  1619. 
Wood.    Ware. 

WELCHICAN,   BDWAfiD. 

Edward  Welchvan  was  bom  in  1665,  at  Banbury,  in 
Oxfordshire.  He  entered  the  University  of  Oxford  as  s 
scholar  of  Magdalen  Hall,  in  1679.  B.A.  1683.  Fellow 
of  Merlon,  1664.  M.  A.,  1688.  He  held  the  Uvings  of 
Lapworth  and  of  SolibuU,  in  Warwickshire.  He  was 
Archdeacon  of  Cardigan.  Ho  died  in  1739.  His  prin- 
cipal work  is  his  Illustration  of  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles, 
written  originally  in  Latin,  but  afterwards  translated 
from  the  sixth  edition,  under  the  title  of  The  Thirty- 
NinA  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  illustrated  with 
8to.  He  published  also,  A  Defence  of  the 
y,ng]^n<^   from  the  Charge  of  Schism  and 
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Heresjt  as  laid  agaiiisl  it  by  the  Vindiostor  of  the 
Deprived  Bishops,  (Mr.  Heniy  Dodwell,)  Louden,  169d, 
4to ;  the  Htishandman's  Maanal :  Directing  him  how  to 
improve  the  Several  Actions  of  his  Calling,  and  the  most 
Usual  Ooounences  of  his  Life,  to  the  Glory  of  God,  and 
Benefit  of  his  Soul,  London*  1695,  8yo,  written  for 
the  use  of  his  parishioners  in  Lapworth;  Dr.  Clarke's 
Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Trinitj  examined ;  A  Confer- 
ence with  an  Arian.  He  also  edited  Novatian's  Works^ 
puhlished  at  Ozfcotl  in  1734,  Syo.—Wood. 


WXLLS,  XDWABD. 

Of  this  learned  divine  and  useful  author  the  place  and 
time  of  his  hirth  is  unknown.  He  was  admitted  a 
scholar  of  Westminster  in  1680,  and  was  in  his  turn 
elected  a  student  of  Christ  Church.  He  took  his  M.A. 
degree  in  1698,  and  his  D.D.  in  1704.  He  was  a 
censor  of  Christ  Church,  and  was  presented  hy  his  pupil 
Browne  Willis  to  the  Rectory  of  Bletchley,  in  Bucking- 
hamshire. Dr.  Wells  also  obtained  the  Rectory  of 
Cottesbacb,  in  Leicestershire,  in  1717*  He  died  in 
1727.  He  published : — ^An  Historical  Geography  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  illustrated  with  Maps  and 
Chronological  Tables ;  The  Young  Gentleman*s  Course 
of  Mathematics ;  An  Historical  Geography  of  the  New 
Testament;  Arithmetic  and  Geometry;  A  Paraphrase, 
with  Annotations,  on  all  the  Books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament;  An  Help  for  the  Right  Understanding  of 
the  several  Divine  Laws  and  Covenants;  Controversial 
Treatises  against  the  Dissenters ;  An  Exposition  of  the 
Church  Catechism;  Prayers  on  Common  Occasions; 
Harmonia  Grammaticalis,  or  a  View  of  the  Agreement 
between  ihe  Latin  and  Greek  Tongues,  as  to  the  declin- 
ing of  Words;  A  Letter  to  a  Friend  concerning  the 
Great  Sin  of  taking  God's  Name  in  Vain;  Elementa 
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Arithmetks  KnmemHe  et  Bp&domt.     ^Hb 
DioDjsios's  Geognpbj,  Gr.  and  LsL  Ozfad,  ITMu— 

NUhoWi  Hi$t.  of  LdeesUnkin, 


JoHv  Weslxt  was  bom  at  Epwortb«  in  Lineolnaliiie,  in 
1703.     In  17U,  he  went  to  the  Chatter  Honae.    And 
in  his  seventeenth  year,  he  was  aent-to  Christ  Clniieh, 
Oxford.     At  the  uniTersitj  he  was  dbtingaiahed  for  his 
good  and  steady  conduct,  his  great  talents,  his  induslij, 
his  abstemiousness,  and  his  high   Church  priiici[d«. 
One  of  bis  rules  then,  and  tbrougfaout  life,  was,  ^without 
fasting  and  early  rising  if  is  impossible  to  grow  in  grace.* 
He  was  ordained  deacon  in  1725,  by  Potter,  at  that  time 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  and  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury.    In  17*26,  he  was  elected  fellow  of  Lincoln  College. 
In  I7ii7,  be  became  his  father's  curate,  at  Wroote.     In 
1728,  he  returned  to  Oxford,  and  was  ordained  priest 
but  immediately  after  his  ordination  he  set  out  for  Lin- 
colnshire, and  did  not  again  visit  Oxford  till  June,  17*29. 
when  he  found  the  seed  of  Methodism  sown,  and  only 
waiting  for  him  to  cultivate  its  growth.     He  found  that 
bis  brother  Charles,  Mr.  Morgan,  and  one  or  two  others, 
bad  formed  themselves  into  a  society.     Their  first  meet- 
ings, except  on  Sunday  evenings,  were  rather  literary 
than  religious ;  and  their  chief  reading  was  the  classics. 
In  a  little  time,  they  applied  these  meetings  chiefly  to 
religious  purposes;  when  their  regular  and  exemplary 
conduct  first  gave  them  the  name  of  Methodists.     On 
this    subject  the  authority  of  Mr.   Wesley  is  decisive, 
who  explains  it  in  these  words :  "  The  regularity  of  their 
behaviouf  gave  occasion  to  a  young  gentleman  of  the 
college  to  say,  '  I  think  we  have  got  a  new  set  of  Metho- 
dists.' alluding  to  a    set  of  physicians,  who  began  to 
Rome  about  the  time  of  Nero,  and  continued 


for  sevenl  tges.  The  naaooe  was  new  and  quaint  It 
claye  to  then!  immediately;  and. firom  that  time,  both 
those  four  young  gentlemehi  and  all  that  had  any  reli- 
gious oonnezion  with  them,  were  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Methodists.'* 

Mr.  Weidey  aseribes  his'  first  religious  impressions  at 
Oxford,  to  Bishopi  Taylor^s  Bules  for  holy  Living  and 
Dying,  whiob:  fell  in '  his  my ;  and  those '  impressions 
were^  oonfiirmed  and  increased  by  reading  Stanhope's 
Eempia^  Aiid:dia  Senom  €all  and  Christian  Perfection 
of  Mr.  Law;  In  reading  these  books,  he  tells  us,  that 
he  found  enehreomfort  as  he  had  nerer  felt  before :  and 
that,  meetini^with  kreligiouft  friend,  be  b^gan  to  alter 
'*  the  form  <af  his  ebnTersation,  and  to  set  out  in  earnest 
upon  a  luwlifis.'*'  He  saw^as  he  observes,  more  and 
more  of  the  value  of  time ;  shook  ofiP  all  his  trifling 
acquaintance;  applied  himself  more  closely  to  study; 
watched  against  actual  sins,  and  advised  others  to  be 
religious,  aoccording  to  that  scheme  of  religion  by  which 
he  modelled  his  own  life.  In  a  Uttle  time,  says  he, 
'^I  was  convinced  more  than  ever  of  the  exceeding  height 
and  breadth,  and  depth  of  the  law  of  God.  The  light 
flowed  ia  so  mightily  upon  my  soul,  that  every  thing 
appeared  in  a  new  view.  I  cried  to  God  for  help,  and 
resolved  not  to  prolong  the  time  of  obeying  Him,  as  I 
had  never  done  before*  And  by  my  continued  endeavour 
to  keep  his  whole  law,  inward  and  outward,  to  the  best  of 
my  power;  I  was  persuaded  that  I  should  be  accepted  of 
Him,  and  that  I  was  even  then  in  a  state  of  salvation." 

The  society,  with  winch  he  was  connected,  to  an  un- 
usual stnctnesB  of  deportment,  and  ftrequent  meetings 
with  each  other',  soon  added  a  more  diffusive  scheme  of 
utility.  The  principal  and  most  active  among  them  was 
Mr.  Morgan.  By  his  advice  and  example,  they  visited 
the  sick  and  the  prisoners  in  the  castle ;  they  instituted 
a  fund  for  the  rehef  of  the  poor,  and  were  so  diligent  in 
the  ordinances  of  religion,  and  so  industrious  in  doing 

VOL.  vui.  8  N 
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fptoi,  tbat  tliej  began  to  be  tiken  notioe  of,  aod  nn 
presetatJy  distiaguiehed  bj  the  n&me  of  Metboduts,  S^n- 
mentariKQS,  and  the  Godly  Clob. 

The  better  to  scoomptish  his  benevebiit  iVrricnit.  Mr. 
Wesley  abridged  himself  of  all  the  BoparflaitiM.  and  of 
■ome  things  that  are  called  the  DaeMSBries  of  Iifc ;  twI 
propoBiog  their  scheme  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  to 
Bevera)  gentlemen,  thej  increased  their  fiiDd  to  afaoot 
eighty  pounds  a  year.  These  things,  added  to  their 
obserrsnce  of  the  fasts  of  the  ancient  Ghnrefa,  and  their 
strict  attention  to  every  kind  of  leli^ona  duty,  Tendand 
them  more  and  more  oboosioas  to  ceruura ;  so  that  they 
were  now  not  only  laughed  at  by  the  yoong  men,  bat 
Bome  of  the  seniors  of  the  uniTersity  b^^n  to  inteifere. 
One  gentleman,  a  man  of  learning,  and  esteemed  a  man 
of  piety,  threatened  his  nephew,  that,  if  he  went  any 
more  to  the  weekly  commuDJon,  he  would  turn  him  out 
nf  doors.  The  young  gentleman,  however,  went  aa  usual. 
His  uncle  now  ehook  him  by  the  throat,  and  threatened 
him  lo  no  purpose  ;  so  that,  being  disappointed  in  such 
methods,  he  changed  his  plan,  and  by  great  mildsess 
and  condescension,  prevailed  on  him  to  absent  himself 
for  at  least  five  Sundays  in  six,  which  he  continued  to 
do  ever  after. 

in  consequence  of  this,  another  gentleman  prevailed 
on  some  of  the  rest  to  promise  that  they  would  receive 
tbesacrameulonly  three  times  ayear.  It  was  now  reported 
that  the  college  censors  were  going  to  blow  up  the  Godly 
Club;  and  Mr.  Wesley,  perceiving  the  opposition  they 
would  meet  with,  consulted  his  father,  and  some  other 
gentlemen  tit  piety  and  learning,  whether  they  should  re- 
treat  or  go  forward.  The  answers  wore  such  as  they  ought 
to  be.  They  were  advised  to  go  on.  The  Bishop  of  Oxford 
and  the  oQiciBting  minister  at  the  Castle  were  consulted, 
who  greatly  approved  of  their  proceedings  :  and  indeed. 
a  men  were  a  determined  enemy  to  all  religion, 
impossible  not  to  approve  tliem.       Of  this  Club 
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Hairey  and  WhileGcld  were  membera.  In  J  733, 
he  paid  a  visit  to  the  celebrated  William  Law, 
with  whose  nritings  be  was  much  fosciDated.  He  was 
now  a  student  of  the  mystic  writers,  and  particularly 
admired  the  Theologia  Germanica,  incorrectly  attributed 
to  Tfluler,  We  End  him  urged  by  his  family  to  seek  fot 
or  accept  the  presentation  of  the  living  to  Epwortii.  aa 
his  father's  successor.  His  father  urged  it  upon  him. 
Tbe  people  wished  it.  It  was  important  for  his  family 
that  he  should  talie  the  situation  placed  in  bi9  way  by 
Providence.  But  the  love  of  e.tcitement  was  one  of 
Wesley's  besetting  sins,  and  he  could  not  prevail  upon 
himself  to  settle  down  as  a  country  clergyraao.  His  lova 
of  excitement  was  soon  to  be  gratified,  for  in  1785,  he 
received  an  appointment  from  the  venerable  Society  for 
Propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  as  first  mis- 
Bionarf  in  Geo^a ;  and,  as  it  is  remarked  in  the  report 
publbhed  in  18S1,  though  he  remained  in  America  only 
two  years,  no  one  ever  eihibit^d  more  zeal  or  greater 
devotion  to  liia  duties.  His  manner  uf  life  was  remark- 
ably plain  and  frugal.  He  was  indefatigable  in  his 
ministrations ;  and,  as  there  were  scattered  settlements 
of  French,  Italians,  and  Germans,  within  his  mission,  he 
officiated  to  those  several  congregations  in  their  own 
tongue.  No  soldier  of  Christ  was  ever  more  ready  to 
endure  hardness  than  John  Wesley,  for  "  he  frequently 
slept  on  the  ground,  sometimes  waded  through  swamps, 
or  swam  over  rivers,  and  then  travelled  till  bia  clothes 
were  dry.  Who  shall  say  what  might  have  been  the 
happy  results  had  such  a  man  stood  steadfastly  by  that 
Church  which  he  had  proved  himself  so  well  able  to  serve  ? 
Alas !  it  is  vun  to  indulge  in  suchcoiuectares ;  but  it  is 
due  to  truth  to  say  that  John  Wesley  at  least  did  not 
leave  the  Church  beoause  there  was  no  occupation  for  his 
energies  found  for  him  within  it" 

Kotwithstandii^  his  ministerial  eiertions,  he  bec&me 
the  hero  of  a  love  stoiy,  and  not  conducting  himself  with 


Muk  vBit  'A  ^ax  fuifa.  vteniin-  akne  ■«  an  mi«4  :  ^>d 
br  I'l*  aidnK  he  l<.<t;ii)  to  f  wrh  **  Mlratka  tn-  bhli 
•Vju*.'  P«t(Tf  voHb  B«  icvaikaUc:  -pwLh  Utb 
tij]  Tfia  hsTc  it :  md  tfaen  bHSBM  Toa  lu*«  it  *^hi  will 
pTf*^  fatih.'  The  fim  to  vbotn  be  pnacbed  this 
•Irjctriiit,  «M  «  pmooer  under  •entcnee  ol  demb.      Tbe 

Undi  of  thu  ipring  wm  ^tent  in  tTStelling  vith  Hr 
(  fUiow  of   Corpu.  to  Uucbetiar,  Holms 
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Chapel,  Newcastle  in  Staffiyrdshire,  and  aeyeral  other 
towns,  where  they  frequently  preached  and  exhorted, 
either  emhracing  or  making  occasions  of  speaking  in 
public  and  priyate,  in  inns  and  stables,  and  wherever 
they  came,  on  matters  of  religion,  and  with  Yarious 
success.  Some  stared  in  silent  astonishment  at  their 
reproofe  and  ezhortati<ms ;  while  others  seemed  thankM 
and  willing  to  recei?e  instruction.  In  some  instances 
prudence  held  their  tongues,  and  prevented  them  firom 
embracing  opportunities  of  speaking  to  those  who 
attended  them  at  their  inns,  and  in  other  places ;  and  Mr. 
Wesley  mentions  some  occasions,  in  which  he  supposes 
they  were  providentially  rebuked  for  their  negligence. 
Among  others  he  gives  the  following  instance:  "The 
next  day,  March  11th,  we  dined  at  Birmingham,  and 
soon  after  we  left  it,  were  reproved  for  our  negligence 
there  (in  letting  those  who  attended  us,  go  without 
either  exhortation  or  instruction)  by  a  severe  shower 
of  hail !" 

In  the  latter  end  of  March,  or  the  beginning  of 
April,  he  left  off  his  custom  of  confining  himself  to  a  form 
of  prayer.  This  change  first  took  place  at  the  Castle,  in 
Oxford,  where  he  and  Mr.  Einchlin  went  to  visit  a 
prisoner.  They  first  prayed  in  several  forms,  and  then 
in  "such  words  as  were  given  them  in  that  hour."  The 
man  kneeled  down  in  "great  heaviness  and  confusion." 
After  a  short  space  he  rose  up,  and  eagerly  said,  "  I  am 
now  ready  to  die.  I  know  Christ  has  taken  away  my 
sins,  and  there  is  no  more  condemnation  for  me."  He 
adds,  "  the  same  composed  cheerfulness  he  shewed, 
when  carried  to  execution :  and  in  his  last  moments  he 
was  the  same,  enjoying  a  perfect  peace,  in  confidence, 
that  he  was  accepted  in  the  Beloved."  Mr.  Wesley 
again  observes,  that  on  Monday,  April  1st,  being  at 
Mr.  Fox*s  society,  his  heart  was  so  full,  that  he  could 
not  confine  himself  to  the  usual  forms ;  and  that  he  did 
not  propose  to  be  confined  to  them  any  more,  but  to 

3n  3 
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K-ftj^^  &r.T  vy  £.'.  V  u  thai  of  St.  Pml,  vbo  vm  tkrer 
di;^  .r-  '\,*i  fAT.zi  :f  tiie  r»€Tr  binh."  The  only  mreit 
h';  r.'/v  r.s^i.  vkft  in  the  difEerexkoe  benreen  the  ffcsent 
Mijfi  the  rf.iLiurt  lime^.  He  vas  penaaded.  thai  **  Gisd, 
vrc/u^Lt  tLu<  ill  the  &rft  ages  of  cfaxistiaiiitT  ;"  bat  the 
titoes  f/^iiig  changed,  he  vaa  not  eenain  that  be  vonld 
'*  vork  in  the  &&me  manner  do«.~ 

On  Sunrjaj,  the  '^'ind  of  April,  he  was  dnren  oat  of 
thi9  retreat,  br  "  the  ooncaning  testimony  of  seTeral 
hrin^  witnesses,  who  declared,  that  God  had  thus 
wrought  in  themselves,  giring  them  in  a  moment,  sodi 
a  faith  in  the  blood  of  his  Son,  as  translated  tham 
out  of  darknehs  into  light,  out  of  sin  and  fear  into 
holiness  and  happiness.**  *  Ilere,  says  he,  ended  my 
diHputing.  I  could  only  cry  out,  **  Lord  help  thoa 
my  unU;lief." 

ll'iH  persuuhion  of   the  truth  of  this  doctrine  was 

incrcftsifd,  as  he  informs  us,  by  *'  hearing  the  experiences 

of  Mr.  Ilutchins  of  Pembroke  College,  and  Mrs.  Fox ; 

Dg  witnesses,  that  God  can  at  least,  if  he  deaa 
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not  always,  give  that  faith,  whereof  cometh  salvation,  in 
a  moment,  as  lightning  falling  from  heaven.** 

The  daj  firom  which  Mr.  Wesley  dates  his  conversion, 
is  May  24th,  1738.  He  has  introduced  it  with  a  studied 
solemnity,  by  an  enumeration  of  the  various  circum- 
stances we  have  recited,  with  many  more  of  the  same 
sort;, and  it  is  immediately  prefaced  by  an  account  of 
himself,  ftom  his  infancy  till  that  moment.  It  was  on 
the  evening  of  this  day,  that  he  went  to  a  society  in 
Aldersgate-street,  where  some  one  was  reading  Luther  s 
preface  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  About  a  quarter 
before  nine,  says  he,  while  he  was  describing  the  change 
that  God  works  in  the  heart,  through  faith  in  Christ, 
"  I  felt  my  heart  strangely  warmed.  I  felt,  I  did  trust 
in  Christ,  Christ  alone  for  my  salvation :  and  an  assu- 
rance was  given  me,  that  he  had  taken  away  my  sins, 
even  mine,  and  saved  me  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death." 
He  adds,  that  he  immediately  began  to  pray,  particularly 
for  his  enemies  and  persecutors,  and  declared  to  all  that 
were  present  what  he  now  felt.  With  some  intervals  of 
doubt  and  fear,  he  continued  in  this  situation,  and  went 
up  and  down  preaching  and  labouring  with  all  his  might. 

Various  were  the  e£fect8  of  those  peculiar  doctrines, 
which  Mr.  Wesley  had  preached  for  some  time  before  he 
professed  to  have  experienced  them  himself.  Many  were 
offended,  and  among  the  rest,  his  brother  Charles ;  who 
told  him,  he  did  not  know  what  mischief  he  had  done, 
by  talking  in  this  manner ;  and  he  observes,  that  God 
did  indeed  from  that  time  kindle  a  fire,  which  he  hoped 
would  never  be  extinguished.  The  influence  of  this  fire 
was  fierce  and  decisive.  Many  are  represented  as  falling 
suddenly  to  the  ground,  in  horror  and  agony  not  to  be 
conceived,  and  rising  again  with  equal  expressions  of 
peace  and  consolation.  Their  conversions  were  usually 
attended  with  these  violent  symptoms ;  and,  for  several 
years,  few  meetings  occurred,  where  Mr.  Wesley  presided, 
without  one  or  more  instances  of  the  same  kind. 
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It  the  moDtb  of  VLay  tbat  the  Snt  Methodiit 

society  was  lormcd  in  London.  Mr.  Wesley  is  patticn- 
larly  careful  to  distinguish  the  origin  of  Methodism  into 
three  distinct  periods.  The  first  commeQced  at  Oxford, 
in  1729;  the  second  At  Savftnnah,  in  1736,  when  tv«nty 
or  thirty  met  at  bis  bouse ;  and  the  last  in  London,  on 
the  first  of  May,  1738,  when  about  fifty  agreed  to  m*et 
together  once  a  week,  in  ordei  to  a  free  conversation. 
begun  and  ended  wiib  singing  i  \d  prayer." 

About  this  time  his  friend  Biihler  embarked  for 
America.  On  this  occasion  be  contemplates,  in  s  kind 
of  rapture,  the  happy  effects  of  his  arrival  in  England; 
such,  says  he,  as  will  remain  "when  the  heavens  and 
the  earth  pass  away."  Mr.  "Wesley  was  now  much  per- 
plexed with  doubts  and  fears,  concerning  his  own  state, 
and  determined  to  retire  for  some  limf  to  GiTmany; 
hoping  that  the  conversstion  he  would  meet  with  there, 
might  be  the  means  of  establishing  him  more  fatly  in 
the  fiaith.  Taking  leave  of  his  mother,  b.0  embarked  on 
Tuesday,  the  IStb  of  June,  1738,  and  on  Thursday 
landed  at  Rotterdam.  He  arrived  at  Marienbuni  on  the 
4th  of  July,  and  was  introduced  to  Count  Zinzendorf. 

At  Hemhut,  he  remained  a  fortnight,  and  retomed  to 
England  in  1738.  Beaching  London  on  the  16th  of 
September,  he  began  to  exhort  and  preach,  which  he 
frequently  did  three  or  four  times  a  day,  at  Newgale  and 
in  different  parts  of  the  city.  He  still  retained  his  fel- 
lowship :  but  made  several  excursions  into  the  country, 
and  with  astonishing  rapidity,  made  a  multitude  of  con- 
veits,  and  established  societies  in  di^rent  parta  of  the 
kingdom.  The  reproaches  poured  upon  him  from 
varioua  quarters,  and  the  reports  eagerly  circulated 
against  him,  seem  to  have  had  no  other  e&ct,  than  to 
•timulate  his  courage  and  inflame  hia  zeal.  Whether 
followed  or  despised,  persecuted  or  applauded,  he  never 
lost  sight  of  his  object. 

Mr.  Wesley's  ^rst  essay  in  field  preaching  appears  not 
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to  have  been  adventured  without  some  deliberation  ;  and 
it  wiia  finally  determined  upon,  in  consequence  of  the 
esample  set  him,  the  day  before,  by  Mr,  Whiiefield,  who 
had  lately  returned  from  America.  It  seems,  it  was 
some  time  before  he  could  reconcile  himself  to  "this 
Btrauge  way  :"  but  happening,  or  perhaps  choosing  by 
way  of  preparation,  to  expound  to  his  congregation  at 
Bristol  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  which,  he  observes, 
is  "  one  pretty  remarkable  precedent  of  field -preaching ;" 
and  being  encouraged  by  the  countenance  of  his  old 
friend,  he  gave  his  scruples  to  the  winds,  and  took  tha 
Held  on  an  eminence,  on  the  suburbs  of  Bristol,  on  the 
3nd  of  April,  1739.  A  memoriulist,  in  one  of  the  mag- 
azines, who  bas  made  him^ielf  very  merry  at  hia  expense,  • 
remarks  that  ibis  event  will  form  "  an  epoch  of  some 
consequence  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  eighteenth 
century." 

It  will  hardly  be  expected,  and  is  indeed  impoesible, 
if  we  would  avoid  endless  repetitions,  that  ive  ehoitld 
ft^ow  Mr.  Wesley  thruigh  the  trsdt  laid  down  in  bis 
journals.  We  can  only  touch  upon  the  principal  events. 
From  L7Sd  to  1747,  he  snd  his  brethren  were  employed 
in  various  parts  of  England ;  particularly  in  London, 
Bristol,  and  Newcastle- upon  Tyne,  in  Lincolnshire,  Sta^ 
fordshin  and  Cornwall ;  and  among  the  colliers  both  at 
KingBiniod  and  in  the  north.  In  August,  1747,  he  went 
over  to  Dublin,  where  a  society  bad  been  collected  by  a 
Ur.  Williams,  who  we  believe  was  a  dei^man,  or  at 
least  officiated  ip  that  character.  Considering  the  im> 
menae  number  of  papists  (who  are  not  easily  proselyted) 
and  the  fierceness  of  their  opposers,  Mr.  Wesley  and  his 
fellow-labourers  were  more  successful  than  could  have 
been  expected.  Ip  1790,  they  had  erected  meeting- 
bouses  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom ;  and  had  formed 
twenty-nine  circuits,  which  employed  Bucty>seveo  itine- 
rants, and  a  considerable  number  of  local  prefuhers. 

The    Methodists  of   this    country    have    been  long 
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distinguished  amoDg  the  mob,  b;  the  elegant  tenn. 
Bwadlera.  Mr.  Wesley  seoma  to  have  been  much  pleased 
.with  the  character  and  behaviour  of  the  Irish,  aiid  agrees 
with  everj  candid  observer  of  that  polite  and  hospitable 
people,  in  giving  them  the  just  praiae  of  their  libeml  and 
courteous  manners.  lb  thoae  attentions  which  constitute 
one  great  charm  of  ciyil  society,  and  are  peculiarly  grate- 
ful to  a  stranger,  we  kntiw  nut  v.-)i(nhcr  thoy  are  etjuallod : 
they  certaiol;  are  not  exceeded  by  any  people  we  have 
known.  Mr.  Wesley  has  somewhere  observed,  that  he 
has  seen  as  true  courtesy  in  an  Irish  cabin,  as  could 
hftve  been  found  at  St.  James's,  or  the  LouTre. 

It  was  not  till  April,  1751,  that,  invited  by  an  officer 
in  quarters  at  Mnaselborougb,  he  made  his  first  tour  into 
Scotland.  In  this  town  he  preached  once  or  twice ;  but 
made  no  stay.  In  April,  1TS3,  he  visited  the  north  once 
more,  and  went  immediately  to  Glasgow.  Here,  at 
Edinburgh,  Dundee,  Aberdeen,  Invemess,  and  a  few 
other  places,  societies  were  at  length  established :  but 
his  success  in  Scotland,  and  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
nation,  bore  no  sort  of  proportion.  In  1  TOO,  the  number 
of  circuits,  north  of  Tweed,  was  so  more  than  eight ; 
which  were  supplied  by  twenty  itinerants.  That  of  tha 
people  was  equally  inconsiderable. 

The  persecutions  which  Wesley  and  his  associates 
had  to  endure  were  disgraceful,  and  it  would  hardly  be 
believed  that  a  brutal  mob  was  often  uiged  on  by  gentle- 
men, and  aided  in  their  lawlesa  proceedings  by  magis- 
trates, if  we  had  not  ourselves,  in  the  present  ago,  been 
witnesses  of  a  similar  attempt.  It  is  curious  to  obscrv*e 
that  the  Calvinists,  from  the  time  when  Calvin  per- 
secuted Servetus  to  the  days  of  the  Puritans,  and  from 
the  days  of  the  Puritans  to  the  present  hour,  have 
always  been  the  most  violent  and  persecuting  in  their 
spirit  and  actions  against  their  opponents. 

.John  Wesley  was  early  impressed,  (and  the  principle 
was  more  powerful  and  uniform  in  his  brother  Charles,) 
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with  a  strong  predilection  fbr  the  clergy;  which  would 
naturally  induce  him  to  wish « for  assistants  in  holy 
orders.  It  was  from  this  principle,  and  perhaps  too 
from  their  former  intiinaey  at  Oxford,  that  he  took  some 
pains  to  cement  the  union  hetween  Mr.  Whitefield 
and  himself.  Had  they  harmonized  in  opinion,  a 
coalition  mi^t  have  taken  place ;  but  with  their  views 
it  was  impossible.  The  former  was  an  advocate  iot 
particular,  the  latter  for  uniyersal  redemption  ;  the  one 
a  staunch  Predestinarian,  the  other  as  resolute  an  Armi^ 
nian :  and  such  was  the  efifoct  of  this  distinction,  that 
they  resolved  finally  to  separate ;  their  converts  mutually 
dividing  under  their  respective  leaders. 

Though  this  contention  might  have  a  tendency  to 
weaken,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  eradicated  in  Mr.* 
Wesley  his  esteem  for  Mr.  Whitefield.  He  entertained 
the  highest  opinion  of  his  character,  and  constantly 
spoke  of  him  in  terms  infinitely  more  respectful,  than 
of  any  other  of  his  antagonists,  especially  his  former 
friends,  the  Moravians.  These  he  treated  with  as  little 
ceremony  as  they  seem  to  have  treated  him,  and  alter- 
nately attacked  them  with  the  seriousness  of  argument 
and  the  poignancy  of  ridicule. 

In  1751,  Wesley  surprised  his  friends  by  marrying  a^ 
widow,  Mrs.  Vizelle.  The  marriage  was  a  very  unhappy 
one.  Wesley  was  too  busy  to  be  domestic,  and  the  lady 
was  jealous.  In  the  early  stages  of  his  career,  Wesley'a 
sentiments  suffered  a  variety  of  revolutions,  or  at  least 
of  progressions,  and  sometimes  led  him  to  take  notice,^ 
both  from  the  pulpit  and  the  press,  of  several  things,* 
which  might  well  have  been  spared.  A  discourse  on 
Tea,  or  a  learned  lecture  on  the  importance  and  superior 
advantages  of  Celibacy,  will  scarcely  strike  the  mind  as 
the  most  proper  subjects  of  clerical  discussions,  or  as 
having  any  necessary  connexion  with  our  religious 
concerns.  As  for  the  first  of  these,  there  seems  to  be: 
but  one  point  of  view  in  which  it  is  worth  notice,  and 
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IB  tlMl  view,  H  Woo^  not  lo  ihwJi^j.  bat  to  mnilifhM 
Of  the  UObi;  ncrj  any  roat  jmigi  far  liw.»«J«'  u 
■poMfo  ni^t  aareij  lun^n^id  k  nn^e  IHfe,  in  ttav 
«f  dialer  and  geaeiai  perpi^atj,  wilfaoat  ever  i'H"~'-'j 
it  I*  be  eaf«LlisIi«d  u  k  tTm^ing  rale.  Hw  i  ijiiiiwimi 
of  onr  Lord  an  tliia  snbfect.  &s  welt  aa  Ihtae  of  St.  PnL 
wen  jserrlj  apfJicaUe  to  m  puticnlar  aetMia.  Aai 
though  Mr.  We^lcj  insists,  thai  ''  cdibMy  is  tbo  w^ 
exDelknt  waj-,"  tnd  that  St.  Pud  hmm  laid  devil  tuA 
adTUUges  of  it,  **  u  arc  by  no  means  *<nJTfifttd  M  > 
suae  of  peraecntion."  we  beg  leave  to  doubt  tlae  mA 
of  a  pontiaD,  «rh>eh,  if  gtatrmllj  admitted.  «aaU  umd  m 
the  destnictiaD  uf  aodetj,  and  ■•  directlj  l«*eUed  agaiaa 
the  nnalterahle  laws  of  naiore.  and  a  pvsitifv  '-"•nw^ 
of  its  great  anihor.  To  combat  these,  tc  lo  be  at  Ml 
with  reason.  The  dociriiie  be  ee>  z^aloust*  itieatcMaA 
ia  not  onlj  UDScriptural,  bat  dangerous.  It  may  wd 
enough  comport  with  the  Papal  snperstition ;  bat  trw 
leligioD  toast  ever  abhor  ao  chimerical  a  eastern.  Among 
those  sects,  who  hare  meet  fliToured  it,  the  poritj  tlw^ 
pretended  to  induce  b;  an  opposition  to  the  law  of  natius, 
was  in  fact  never  attained  ;  and  they  freqoantlj  fell  »»*» 
ric«8,  which  were  the  QHCnral  conseqnenoe  of  ao  absurd  a 
[«inciple. 

It  is  possible  that  Wesley  may  hare  detAiinia«l  to 
many  to  giie  a  practical  proof  that  in  this  respect 
his  opinions  had  undergone  a  change.  In  order  ti> 
fonn  the  numerous  societies  of  which  the  Methodiata 
consist,  Wesley's  labours  aa  a  preacher  ue  witboot  pre- 
cedent. During  the  fifty  years  wfaid)  compose  hi* 
itinerant  life,  be  travelled  about  4,S0O  miles  every 
year,  one  year  with  anolfaer.  which  amount,  in  the 
above  space  of  time,  lo  '^35,000  miles.  It  bad  been 
imposeiUe  for  him  to  perform  this  almost  iocrediUa 
degree  of  labour  without  great  punctuality  and  economy 
in  the  managemeDt  of  his  time.  He  had  fftatod  houn 
parpoae  ;  and  his  ouly  relaxation  waa  a  changa 
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of  employment  For  fifty-two  yean,  or  upwards,  he 
generally  deliyered  two,  fluently  three  or  four,  eer- 
mona  in  a  day.  If  to  this  it  be  added  that  he  was  a 
very  copious  writer,  ft  is  probable  that  few  men  oyer 
lived  whose  time  was  more  fully  occupied.  Time,  indeed, 
was  the  possession  on  which  he  set  the  highest  value ; 
and  by  very  early  rising  and  exact  punctuality  he  seemed 
to  ei\joy  more  of  it  than  usually  belongs  even  to  a  life 
protracted  as  his  was.  At  first  it  had  been  supposed 
that  Wesley's  intention  was  to  revive  a  religious  spirit 
with  the  aid  of  regular  clergymen ;  but  he  soon  found 
it  impossible  to  find  a  number  sufficient  for  the  exten- 
sive design  he  had  formed.  He  therefore,  although  at 
first  with  some  xelnotance,  employed  laymen  to  preach, 
who  soon  became  numerous  enough  to  cany  on  his 
purpose. 

Although  this  wrong  doing  on  the  part  of  Wesley 
was  not  relished  by  the  rich  and  the  great,  it  was 
better  received  among  the  lower  class.  It  flattered 
their  natural  fondness  for  equalization;  while  it  laid 
a  foundation  for  a  perpetual  and  inexhaustible  supply 
of  preachers,  and  consequently,  was  no  small  source  of 
the  rapid  increase  of  the  societies. 

In  Mr.  Wesley's  plan,  almost  every  thing  that  could 
be  thought  of,  as  having  a  tendency  to  create  influence, 
and  conciliate  esteem,  was  sanctioned  by  a  standing 
rule.  Visiting  from  house  to  house;  a  punctual  atten- 
tion to  the  sick  and  afflicted ;  frequent  collections  for 
the  poor,  and  the  strict  morality  which  is  inculcated  in 
the  regulations  he  established,  have  an  air  of  much  piety 
and  humanity,  and  doubtless  had  no  small  influence  on 
the  success  of  his  undertakings. 

In  this  system  the  order  is  as  follows*. — the  preachers, 
the  stewards,  the  leaders,  the  people.  The  office  of  a 
preacher  is,  to  preach  twice  a  day,  to  visit  the  sick,  to 
meet  the  stewards  and  leaders  once  a  week,  and  to  pro- 
side  in  the  various  meetings  whenever  he  shall  happen 
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mider  tbe  bndof  aHaMMtac;  and  aboM  dl.  bj  nvid- 
■ne  eiery  species  of  i^iwihry 

The  meeangs  uaoac  ibe  iletbodwts.  eapnaQj  ia 
Ur|^  towiB.  BIB  tlmcmt  vubont  nDvber.  Evaj  MiewtT 
i«  ditukd  >Dlo  eoiB{Miuei  «f  uo  or  fiAieii,  calkd  i  laiiii  ii 
tmiit  lA  vfaich  i^nkrij  mtttt  the  Wader  onoe  a  wmL 
Manj  of  tbMC  ate  MibdiridMl  iniD  ■maUer  —-np'-tf-. 
ealted  baod*.  which  abo  meet  once  a  week :  and  tbeae 
are  again  colleeted  inio  a  geimal  cotnpaDj,  called  the 
bodj  haoda,  and  another  called  the  adect  band ;  each  ai 
which  ii  inet  bj  the  preacher  onoe  a  week.  It  is  need^ 
leu  to  add,  that  these  meedi^  are  pni«lj  religiutu. 
The  Mlecl  banda  are  made  up  cbieSj  bj  ihoae  who  pro 
fe««  perfection,  and  as  the  Dame  signifiea,  aio.  ibr  aoDae 
real  or  mppoaed  diaUitctioD  in  pietj.  «elected  from  Uw 
icst.     Tbeae  were  the  pecuUar  faTonriiea  of  Mr.  Waale; ; 

\,  at  one  time,  that  is  daring  the  rage  of  prophecj, 
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in  1763,  amounted  in  London  abne  to  six  hundred. 
If,  to  the  meetingB  already  enumerated,  we  add  from 
thirteen  to  fourteen  sermons  preached  in  the  course  of 
the  week,  which  was  the  case  in  many  places  in  the  king- 
dom, and  the  love-feasts,  the  watch-nights,  and  occa- 
sional meetings  for  prayer,  as  on  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays,  the  number  will  appear  astonishing !  Indeed,  we 
do  not  scruple  to  say,  that  they  were  much  too  frequent ; 
and  a  relaxation,  in  this  instance,  especially  among  the 
large  societies,  soon  became  necessary,  not  only  to  the 
preachers,  who,  in  more  senses  than  one,  were  exhausted 
and  worn  out  by  this  excessive  labour,  but  also  to  the 
people  who  were  too  frequently  called  away  from  their 
families,  and  their  temporal  concerns. 

Much  fault  has  been  found  with  the  mode  of  con- 
ducting many  of  these  meetings.  To  the  classes  and 
bands,  it  has  been  particularly  objected,  that  they  turn 
too  much  on  personal  examination  and  inquiry  into  the 
states  of  individuals ;  and  have  a  tendency  to  produce, 
in  the  ignorant  or  hypocritical,  false,  and  absurd  preten- 
sions to  superior  sanctity.  In  this  instance,  we  are  of 
opinion,  that  an  alteration  might  easily  be  made  for  the 
better;  and  that,  if  advice  and  exhortation,  or  even  a 
free  conversation  on  some  scriptural  subject,  were  sub- 
stituted, it  would  be  more  conducive  to  the  interests  of 
religion. 

In  the  beginning  of  Methodism,  and  always  till  the 
execution  of  the  deed  in  1784,  every  preacher  was  con- 
sidered, when  admitted,  to  travel,  as  a  member  of  con- 
ference ;  which  was  held  in  the  months  of  July  or  August, 
at  London,  Bristol,  Leeds,  or  Manchester. 

In  this  meeting  Mr.  Wesley  presided.  Here  young 
preachers,  offered  upon  trial,  were  admitted  or  rejected. 
The  character  of  every  itinerant  underwent  a  scrutiny, 
and,  in  case  of  immorality,  or  any  sufficient  cause,  the 
punishment  was  suspension  or  dismission.  Each  preacher 
on  admission,  paid  one  guinea,  and  half  a  guinea  an 
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he  mwrtwai  <alM  tton.  in  general,  tfarj  did  nM  U 
to  aeqaiflMe.  Tben  avn  bowerM  tooM  inMaana  to  til 
ewHtfj.  SMsaBMcMlf  remomtnud  agriiiut  uijthllg 
tbej  dMipprorod.  but  evm  chaUengetl  liim  to  dispii* 
Ibe  point ;  ua  ioTiiattoa.  whk-h.  it  is  ne«d]i.'S3  1«  tdi. 
w«5  wA  'fl»i>  a.-.;.-pit-.1 .  Bin  reViIinn  las  v?!dpm  ^0^ 
cewful,  and  itae  nuueoniema  wnra  anamonij  nncfer  ill* 
neces«it7  of  nibmittiiig,  or  of  leaTing  the  coiuMxioii. 

At  the  meetinga  of  cooferenoe,  Mr.  Wesley  tmaU; 
preached  both  night  and  morning.  On  these  oocasiou 
he  took  care  to  exemplify  in  his  own  practice,  mad  in  « 
manner  peculiar  to  himself  to  enfbroe,  earl;  rising,  with 
similar  regulations.  And  every  one  knows,  that  be  bad 
a  superior  talent,  for  making  trifles  ^ipear  important, 
and  for  turning  indifferent  things,  when  be  disspprarcd 
'lain,  into  ridicule  and  contempt.    The  most  jadicMKis 
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of  his  preachers  and  peq>le  always  thought  he  went  too 
fiur  in  trifles  and  non-essentials ;  but  they  all  admired 
the  address  with  which  he  recommended  them. 

By  some  of  his  followers,  his  oonduot  and  opinions 
were  obseryed,  as  an  infallible  rule  of  judgment  and 
practice.  Some  of  his  preachers  carried  their  admiration 
80  fiur  as  to  quote  his  writings  in  puUic,  as  others  quote 
the  Scriptures,  and  to  imitate  him  in  almost  every  thing. 
If  he  Idt  off  tea,  which  he  did  in  1742,  they  did  the 
same.  If  he  lay  upon  the  boards,  or  lived  on  vegetables, 
they  did  so  too ;  and  because  he  was  fond  of  morning 
preaching,  they  observed  the  practice,  at  five  in  the 
morning,  winter  and  summer,  thou^  veiy  often,  they 
could  scarcely  collect  half  a  dozen  hearers.  Some 
imitated  his  hand  writing,  and  so  exactly  copied  his 
style  and  manner  of  speaking,  that  the  difference  was 
almost  imperceptible. 

How  he  accomplished  it,  is  not  easy  to  say.  Perhaps 
his  extreme  attention  to  these  minutiee  might  be  a  pow- 
erful instrument  in  his  popularity.  The  fact,  however, 
is  certain.  Scarcely  any  man  has  ever  possessed  in  such 
perfection,  the  talent  of  attaching  mankind  to  bis  person 
and  opinions ;  and  this  enabled  him  to  establish  a  dis- 
cipline, not  naturally  pleasing  to  the  human  mind ;  and 
to  inforce  its  observance,  with  a  punctuality  that  is  incon- 
ceivable. We  incline  to  think,  that  the  opinion  of  his 
sincerity  and  zeal,  was  the  chief  source  of  this  singular 
docility ;  and  that  really  conceiving  these  regulations  to 
be  important,  he  the  more  easily  persuaded  others,  that 
they  were  so. 

Throughout  this  article  we  have  been  indebted  largely 
to  Hampson  s  account  of  Wesley,  not  as  apj^roving  the 
tone  of  that  writer,  but  because  he  was  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with,  without  being  unduly  attached  to,  the 
Methodist  system.  We  sulgoin  what  he  says  with 
respect  to  the  peculiar  dectrines  of  Wesley ;  the  first  of 
these  doctrines  is  that  of  the  "direct  witness,"  or  the 
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"^^i-pr  s  femcfus.  xaeecssm  tfe  iBHB^er  ia  wiud  ^ 
±rs:  lt-!±i:.l2K3  iaKBCSfi  ^?ca  it     We  cnv  k  in  Us  m 

:*.i*  f^r-frj  :c»*  -vb:  &sz*ci  »j«d.  and  wtit kwh  liciitNQi- 
DESs.  ::£  iirceccfd  :(f  W"n  la  oooaeqoaiee  of  tl»W  dxr 
vTTr  XZ'T  ^:  :zjJL£  »!  ^  bssRB  of  liMoe  wlictn  God  U 
^is  =.!•£-;  &iiL  F-:r  ^krj  Hkdjue&dj'  aiked  tJv^fff  vb» 
5»r=«i  S:<L  *  S:  j-.c  kacT  chst  j^ror  sbs  mre  fonshcsT 
A2ii  -ZT.::.  :b=Lr  ca»*ria2  jMw  XBDedxatclT  replied^  •iha 

m 

•:  -T.  izi  :;  :.f=r  ir.zi  :i-r  iirires  cf  :b^  Ch;ir.h.  i- 
•  .-r.-'^-JL  T-rV-r  z  *  C:  -^5  bf  his  trr^rc-i  a:  'ir^ 
iz.  i^Tf rL  -  ir-.=  ::  lis  TT:~z.p.  mi  in  cn^  r-r  rsro  isszc: 

i:  i-e  i-LiLf'i.  i:  i■.l:::^:  in;  rtr.rd  c:  life,  in  which  ^e 

ni~  C"^  i -':"-?■■  2.  z-*t  'zl~  zrizi  sL^Szl  sc^"^<  V'*^  ^^.-i 
:h-r  f-rr  zinre  «zi  :»f:r.^  o:  sin:  cr,  in  c:hrr  wc-ri*. 
frrii  'I'iT;  :TT7-ri'ir  ir<:rf.  and  fr:-m  all  :i::ri:ni:v  ri«- 
s::nj  szl  \f.-:'::T.^  T':.:«  he  c-ills  Christian  i>enV':!:on. 
ini  :i:i«  s-.i-t  hr  r-jr-L-Sr;-?  rzij  U  *!>:uired  in  a  mon^i::. 

^T   £E.    i-t    ir     !i".1^. 

Vi^ri.j.  '.'.:." z'n  -iriv-^i:  tj  ;rr  force  of  cin?U!nsian«e<. 
t-:  d:  niiZT  :h:r.js  ■o^hirh  a  Ch-rchsin  eus:  SrjTirek 
crZLriT-:.  €v-.r  T-iTiin^i  his  a::a:hnicn:  lo  the  Chur\:h. 
aTii  i:n::l  :h-r  '.a:€7  per!>i  of  his  life  was  aoousiomed  it» 
::.v.!::i:n  that  h-:  wis  sv.ll  a  consistent  member  of  ih?» 
C  .■;::':.  if  Er.jlani.  H:s  TTinirriS  with  refenrnco  to  the 
C'r.ir:h  ■..!  Enj-ani  ii^.av  l^^  cathertii  from  the  following 
c\:rscts  ma.k-  from  his  works  : — 

"  I,  John  Weslej.  hold  all  the  doctrines  of  the  Church 
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of  England,  I  loye  her  litorgyi  I  approve  her  plan  of 
discipline.'* — Wedey*8  Sermon  an  the  Minis terial  Office, 

'  "  We  do  not,  we  dare  not  separate  fh>m  the  Church. 
Never  let  us  make  light  of  going  to  Church,  either  by 
word  or  deed." — Minutee  of  Conference^  1770. 

"None  who  regard  my  judgment  or  advice  (John 
Wesley's)  will  eveb  separate  from  the  Church."  Decern- 
her,  1780.— JoAn  Wedey. 

"  If  you  axe  resolved,  you  may  have  your  service  in 
Church  hours ;  but  remember,  from  that  time,  you  will 
see  my  face  no  more.  This  struck  deep,  and  from  that 
hour,  I  (John  Wesley)  have  heard  no  more  of  sepa- 
rating from  the  Churdi." — Weeley'e  last  Journal, 

'*  They  who  dissuade  people  from  attending  the 
Church  and  Sacraments,  do  certainly  draw  them  from 
the  Church."— Jb/^n  Wesley's  Letter,  Dec,  1756. 

*'  I  believe  there  is  no  Liturgy  in  the  world,  either 
in  ancient  or  modem  language,  which  breathes  more  of 
a  solid  Scriptural  rational  piety,  than  the  Common- 
Prayer  of  the  Church  of  England." — Preface  to  Wesley's 
Prayer  Book. 

'*  My  brother  and  I  closed  the  conference  by  a  solemn 
declaration  of  our  purpose,  never  to  separate  from  the 
Church." — Extract  from  Minutes  of  Conference,  Aug,  25, 
1756. 

"We  believe  that  it  would  not  be  right  for  us  to 
administer  either  Baptism  or  the  Lord's  Supper, 
unless  we  had  a  commission  so  to  do  from  those 
bishops  whom  we  apprehend  to  be  in  succession 
from  the  Apostles." — Wesley's  Journal,  vol,  ii,  p.  829. 

"  They  no  more  take  upon  themselves  to  be  priests 
than  to  be  kings — ^they  take  not  upon  them  to  admi- 
nister the  Sacraments,  an  honour  peculiar  to  the  priests 
of  God." — Wesley's  Appeal  to  Men  of  Reason,  part  lu., 
vol,  xii,  p,  258. 

*'  I  believe  one  reason  why  God  is  pleased  to  continue 
my  life  so  long  is,  to  confirm  them  (his  followers)  in  the 
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*  Ix  fis  r'T9.>sr7a£  ^:^  i±»3ae  I  dedmre  onee  more,  thit 
1  T-:!  irc-t  si  di;  &  n£d«er  of  die  Chmch  of  "B^^gli^ 
i^£  lij^  ztmif  T^iif.  nsnid  mj  judgment  or  adTioe.  viB 
r^:r  STTn^nGSi  Tr:c:  n-*-— J.in  irAlcy>  Fiirtih#r  TTkoH^ 

>i^r'''  £:  1  TnD.ii  v^bf-  Ili'mxiiisaD  and  Pantheism  an 
TT.I3  nrcosTif  ioSes  £ssLili=!ff  the  truth  as  it  is  m  Jesns. 
titf  ^fciiAi::«c«  c<£  ^  Cfasrcb  of  £nsland  sbonU 
:txi5fx-\\i:r  :.-  :^f-i:ir;f.  0:r:.y>ssion5  on  both  sides  wooM 
»  ii:\^:>R!a»rT  :c  ibf  sS*  of  the  Chmch  it  mifffat  be 
"i-r  -  .V!Ti.'!:0:\i  II**:  \[«b^i:«^!  should  be  attached  to 
i:»:  ,"::•:>  -  i-Tsf'tril  ss  F^«l  institutes  are  to  the 
.  rxTrt  :.-"  t.-tk.  si'mLiidsi:  lo  the  general  discipline, 
: . :  --"s  --.:  ;  .:«  t-.\  Ll-ir.i:«.    I!?:b:d:st5  micht  retsin 

:»'  i.>.    i:.  .    .':T    -:.:  ::.:L   rrcsjir:^       On  the  oih:.r 

:.y:  ;.  :;      . :  l  ■   >  t^.  ...  j^  r.-'f  ::  ":«r  ^  pi^.-^opanv  lic««n*oJ. 

i.  :.  :\  ::  ;x-     .:-:■:•   :i-  ux-i  £*.  c'.ass   meetiiiiTS.  ih*: 

.  ~^'    .•.   .^  *■■  .:      .  :>:r^:'j,  ii.  ir.v  charvls  :  and  the 

.ZL  "Ji:    :i:ii>ri>  wcujj    have  to  K 
1:  :<  ::  >:  ffsr-Zvi  :hat  the  pnde 
.  ■^. -i:..  :  ^    ■  ..  ^i   r:> -:  ili&.  srz  x-i  ihis  r-r-'.nt  lb*" 

": :  ■  s:  : ..>  /^<  i  .' .  ■..-  >. .  5  .irt* .7  :r.:  re  i?  n : ihiUiT  derrs:- 
f.:.'-  ■•:.  ::•..:  .'  ".  .-  .-.  rL-^-.iv.z.  >':n:rth:r.c  in  adii- 
::.-.:       :  t:    >  v    •■  -...  >>■:>>:•£     7r.-:  :  a>:  is  r.:-i  intontrnl 


.  ■ —  *. 


•  - 
I  i  ■  < 


'  >  >;:■-  ;::i~:<  i.vM>-:ii  ^f  exorbitant  love  of 
r».--.:  ir.i  ':-  :.>  .-^1:  :  >-7"t  the  chATiZv  was  bronchi 
iC:*- '.: > :     -   :-.i        '»V ^    -.L  : . s    v. r. ; - 5 : j j .       We ? U" 7     is    tli^* 

.^r.:  ::   ■..:  ::-.i:  ::   ..:  .::  :  ::  :  k^^::    :::«:   n.ris  iicrit  in 

r.:<  :■■  V.  :  :- %.  :■■:  <;>:■  n:  -  ■.:*  :  > -:"  l>i?  ancihihitod. 
He  W.V.-  5-.rr;u::iri  Iv  :>>.::s  :■:"  i:;:er:..r  nii!-.d*.  wL'^*' 
ftialitioa  he  hii  e\:.:-.\:.  dni  he  siw  that  thev  l^us:  I* 
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kept  in  check.  The  few  men  of  superior  intelligence  who 
were  associated  with  him  had,  on  the  other  hand,  almost 
too  much  influence  oyer  his  mind.    He  was  accused  of 

4 

partiality,  hecause  these,  the  exceptions  among  his  fol- 
lowers^ were  able  to  carry  their  points  with  him;  while 
others  were  kept  at  a  distance,  with  their  suggestions  un- 
heeded and  their  advice  unasked.  We  think  that  his 
grand  error  was  in  yielding  to  the  importunities  of  his 
coadjutors,  and  in  pretending  to  give  holy  orders.  From 
that  time,  Wedey  became  %  schismatic,  and  his  institute 
soon  grew  into  a  sect  and  denomination  distinct  from 
the  Church.  >  We  repeat  our  conviction,  that  those  will 
act  most  perfeotly  on  the  real  principle  of  Mr.  Wesley, 
on  the  principle  on  which  he  would  now  act,  who  shsJl 
endeavour  to  retrace  this  false  step,  and  unite  Metho- 
dism, without  removing  its  distinctive  features,  with  the 
Church  of  England. 

This  great  and,  notwithstanding  his  defects,  we  will 
sny,  this  truly  good  man,  continued  his  labours  almost  to 
his  last  hour.  Sweet,  calm,  peaceful,  full  of  faith  and 
hope,  were  his  last  moments ;  his  powerful  mind  unim- 
paired by  age.  His  death  took  place  at  his  house,  neaV 
the  City-road,  London,  on  the  2nd  of  March,  1791,  in  the 
eighty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  He  died  comparatively 
poor,  after  having  had,  in  a  principal  degree,  the  man- 
agement of  the  whole  funds  of  the  Methodist  society. 
His  works,  of  various  literary  merit,  but  exhibiting 
always  the  traces  of  a  master  mind,  were  printed  together 
in  1776,  in  32  vols.  8vo.  The  family  of  Wesley  is  at 
present  represented  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wesley,  the  learned 
and  orthodox  Sub-dean  of  Her  Majesty's  Chapels  royal, 
the  grandson  of  Charles  Wesley. — Hampson.  Benson. 
Southey,     WaUon* 
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Chables  Wesley  was  bom  at  Epworth,  in  Lincolnshire, 


.  heskwcd  I 

fan  bndwT  is  ■&>!  uImliI  n  tiw  diKipIioe  of  MMb» 
■bML  ud  if  bs  adTin  had  been  folkma.  Uetbodin 
AooM  pcofaafalr  hsTc  been  an  iarthnte  of  the  Cboidi  of 
FnglaTi.<  f-»i»««*  mt  becoming  is  it  baa  done,  a  sect  in 
opptwitioo  U  iL  He  was  a  Inie  poet,  and  was  tlM 
aothor  of  the  Hnana  wliiefa  form,  is  ftct  the  Litojgj  of 
the  Metbodisi  eoonesion.  These  eonpositians  embodjr 
the  tbeorr.  the  fwaetira.  the  theopathj  at  tba  ChriMian 
mtem :  and  ther  do  k>  with  verj  little  sdmixtore  of 
«b«t  13  qoestioiialile  in  point  of  doctriDe.     He  died  in 
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JoHK  Jives  Wctbteci  wu  bom  at  Basle,  in  1S03.  He 
WM  appointed  to  the  ministry  in  1713.  In  1T14,  be  Tin- 
ted Zurich,  Berne,  and  Geneva.  At  the  latter  place  he 
remained  some  time,  and  then  tnTelled  throogh  Fruioa 
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and  England ;  in  all  places  he  searched  out  the  MSS. 
of  the  New  Testament  to  compare  them  with  the  printed 
editions.  Having  passed  through  Holland  and  Germany, 
he  returned  to  Basle,  in  1717.  In  England  he  became 
acquainted  with  Bentley,  and  he  revisited  this  country 
in  1720.  In  1780,  appeared  his  Prolegomena  to  a  pro- 
posed new  edition  of  the  Greek  text  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment according  to  the  ancient  codices.  About  this  time 
the  Calvinists  entertained  suspicion  of  his  orthodoxy, 
and  resorted  to  such  acts  of  persecution  as  to  drive  him 
from  his  native  country.  He  retired,  in  1 720,  to  Hol- 
land, and  was  appointed  by  the  Remonstrants  one  of  their 
professors  at  Amsterdam,  in  1732. 

In  the  summer  of  1746,  he  came  a  third  time  to 
England,  to  examine  the  MS.  of  the  Syriac  version  of 
the  New  Testament,  which  was  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Gloster  Ridley.  After  these  preparations,  he  began 
to  think  seriously  of  printing  his  work ;  and  being  en- 
couraged by  a  great  many  literary  men  in  England, 
Germany,  and  Holland,  he  at  length  accomplished  his 
laborious  undertaking,  having  published  the  first  volume # 
in  L751,  and  the  second  the  year  following.  He  printed 
the  text  from  that  commonly  received,  without  any  vari- 
ation ;  and  he  placed  under  the  text  all  the  different 
readings  which  he  had  met  with  in  the  course  of  his 
researches.  Beneath  these  various  readings  he  printed  a 
critical  commentary,  in  which  he  inserted  all  the  remarks 
he  had  collected  at  various  times  from  a  great  number  of 
Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Roman  writers.  The  first  volume 
of  a  reprint  of  Wetstein's  work,  in  4to,  corrected  and 
improved,  appeared  at  Rotterdam  in  1831,  edited  by 
J.  A.  Lotze ;  but  his  death  prevented  its  being  continued. 
The  portion  published  contains  only  the  Prolegomena. 
There  is  also  a  previous  republication  of  the  Prolego- 
mena at  Halle,  1764,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  John 
Solomon  Semler.  To  his  New  Testament  Wetstein 
added  two  Epistles  of  Clemens  Romanus,   printed  for 


ITU,  WcBton  wM  BMda  k  fanigB 
Ae^CBf  of  Sncmn  at  BafiB : 
jwr  Iw  wMdected  k  felb»  </  tfas 


Hssvr  Wbakids  «m  bocs  oo  ibe  9th  of  HmEiuitt^ 


IBM.  at  Wanted,  in  Korfbtk.  In  1«9-M.  be  «« 
ttfwtkij.^  ■  penaiotKT  af  Gmtini  an)  Cajos  C'trilt^ 
OamlMidgB :  tai  mwh  mfter  n  deeted  a  icbaUr  of  tbtf 
bnae.  HeiwM  alcoDc^  oU  I6S«.  vbeo  beWeM^ 
MdTtarT  to  the  leam*^  Pr  Care — ■'Sff  Cart't  Li/r  i — *!>• 
was  then  engaged  on  his  Histoiia  Liteiaria.  WhrnitaB 
was  so  nscfol  in  this  emplojinent,  that  tba  doctor  aada 
gniefbl  mention  of  hint  in  his  Pralegoniena,  mad  ■» 
knowledges  the  appeitdis  of  the  last  fliree  Miiturias  to  ba 
almost  wbollj  Whanon's.  Bnt  Whut«n  was  not  conigpl 
with  this ;  althongfa  he  lemained  with  Dr.  Csiw  voly 
wren  or  eight  months,  Wharton  insinuated  to  h^ 
firiends  that  be  had  a  greaftc  shan  of  the  wet^  tfaaa 
CDold  possibly,  dnring  that  period  of  time,  ha««  been  dw 
ease.  A  Letter  from  Dr.  CsTe  to  Arehbishop  Teniaoa, 
m  Tindication  of  himself,  and  eipUining  deaiiT  what 
was  Wharton's  employment,  is  pat4isbed  in  the  LUa  af 
Archbishop  Ssncroft  hf  Dr.  D'C^;,  who  obaerres,  that 
the  real  stste  of  the  case  seems  to  ba*e  been,  that  Mr. 
Whsrton.  s  foung  man  of  nncommon  natural  powers, 
indefstigBble  indnstij,  snd  ardent  spirit  of  nwcawh. 
availed  himself,  with  gieat  rspidilj,  of  the  materials  and 
refemtces.  which  the  extensive  reading  of  Dr.  Cave  sap- 
pljgd  fa  carr7iDg  on  the  Historia  Literaria :  and,  feelii^ 
^^^HUft  of  tns  powere  and  of  the  assistauoe  wbtcfa  be 
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whole  was  furnished  by  the  eraditioQ  of  Dr.  Cave,  and 
arrogated  more  to  himself  than  he  really  ought.  Dr. 
Cave,  too,  seems  to  have  irritated  the  young  scholar  by 
some  moroseness  and  harshness  of  temper,  by  under- 
valuing the  assistance  which  he  afforded,  and  by  shewing 
towards  him  some  feelings  of  jealousy  to  which  a  person 
of  his  high  eminence  ought  to  have  been  superior. 

He  was  ordained  in  L687,  and  soon  after  he  was 
employed  by  Dr.  Tenison,  then  vicar  of  St.  Martin's- 
in -the -Fields,  London,  to  translate  and  epitomize  a 
Latin  MS.  on  The  Incurable  Scepticism  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  written  by  Jean  de  la  Placette,  a  French 
Protestant  divine.  Soon  after  he  was  introduced  to 
the  notice  of  Archbishop  Sancroft,  who  put  into  his 
hands  a  MS.  of  Primate  Usher,  entitled,  Historia  Dog- 
matica  Gontroversiea  inter  Orthodoxos  et  Pontificios, 
4&C.,  which  he  published  with  additions.  He  further 
wrote  and  edited  various  works  against  the  doctrines  of 
Popery ;  and  approved  himself  so  well  to  the  archbishop, 
that,  although  as  yet  only  in  deacon's  orders,  he  obtained 
a  license  for  preaching  throughout  the  province  of  Canter- 
bury, and  was  appointed  one  of  his  grace's  chaplains. 

The  archbishop  gave  him  the  living  of  Minster,  in 
the  Isle  of  Thanet,  and  in  1689,  the  Rectory  of  Char- 
tham.  His  principal  work  he  undertook  by  the  advice 
of  Dr.  Lloyd,  the  learned  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph.  It  is  en- 
titled, Anglia  Sacra,  sive  Collectio  Historiarum,  partim 
recenter  Scriptarum,  de  Archiepiscopis  ct  Episcopis 
AngliflB  a  prima  Fidei  Christian®  susceptione  ad  An- 
num, 1540,  2  vols.  fol.  London,  1691.  He  had  designed 
a  third  part,  which  the  deprivation  of  his  patron  pre- 
vented him  from  completing ;  but  a  portion  of  it,  con- 
taining an  account  of  the  Bishops  and  Deans  of  London 
and  St.  Ajsaph,  was  published  sifter  his  death  in  1695, 
with  the  title  Historia  de  Episcopis  ct  Decanis  Lon- 
dinensibus ;  necnon  de  Episcopis  et  Decanis  Assaven- 
sibus  ;  a  Prima  Sedis  utriusque  Fundatione  ad  Annum 
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1540.  Id  1  >a,  he  published  A  Defence  of  Pluraliiif^ 
la  1 G03,  he  was  the  editor  of  some  aoctent  theologiul 
pieces:  and  publighod.  uoder  the  name  of  AnibanT 
Harraer,  a  Bpecimen  of  some  Errors  and  Defects  ia  iL/ 
History  of  the  Reformation  of  the  Chureh  of  EofiUuti. 
writtten  bj  Gilbert  Burnet.  D.D.  This  attack  excrtoi 
the  iniligtiation  of  that  divine,  nho  immediately  priiiEF<l 
ft  complaint  against  it,  and  poken  with  aaperiiv  oS 

Wharton  in  the  introductior  he  third  votume  of  ha 
History  of  the  ReformatioD.  irtoa's  last  publicuCion 

was,  The  History  of  the  Tr  ea  and  Trial  of  Arch- 
bishop Laud,  from  the  M  hat  prelate  nhich  h»i 
been  delirered  to  him  by  Art  ip  Sancroit.  a  few  d»M 
before  the  death  of  the  latter  i  an  injuaction  to  tand 
it  to  the  press.  There  vi&i  ed  Laud'a  own  Diuy, 
with  gome  other  pieces,  Bosiu™  the  works  above  men- 
tioned, he  gave  &■  new  edition  of  the  Life  of  Caidiu) 
Pole,  by  Bacatelli :  and  some  remarks  and  aniuadTer- 
sions  on  Strype's  Memorials  of  Arohbishop  Gnumter, 
printed  at  the  end  of  that  performanoe.  He  also  edited 
^ome  theretofore  unpublished  works  of  Bede,  under  the 
title  of  Bedee  Venerabilis  Opera  quiedam  Thoologiea 
He  died  much  regretted  in  the  thirty-first  year  of  hi* 
age,  in  169S. — Life  prejiseed  to  hit  Smrmon*.  D'ogUf'f 
Sancroft. 

WHBA.TLBT,   CHARLES. 

Chableb  Wheatlet,  the  useful  and  well-known  author 
of  the  tlljstration  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  was 
bom  in  1086,  in  PatemosteMow,  London.  He  was 
through  his  mother  a  desoendant  of  Sir  Thomas  White, 
the  founder  of  St  John's  College.  Oxford.  In  I6W, 
be  was  sent  to  Merchant  Taylor's  School.  Tq  1700,  he 
went  as  a  commoner  to  St  John's  College,  Oxford,  where 
he  soon  after  was  admitted  fellow  as  Founder's  kin.  and 
he  became  B.A.  in  1709 ,-  and  M.A.  in  1713. 
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In  1717,  he  was  chosen  lecturer  of  St  Mildred^s  in 
^e  Poultry,  London.  He  was  afterwards  presented  to 
the  vicarages  of  Brent  and  Fumeaux  Pelham,  in  Hert- 
fordshire. He  died  in  1742.  He  left  some  valuahle 
books  and  MSS.  to  the  lihrarj  of  St  John's  College, 
Oxford.  He  published,  Rational  Illustration  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer, — ^this  is  his  chief  work,  and 
has  been  often  reprinted ;  An  Historical  Vindication  of 
the  56th  canon,  shewing  that  the  Form  of  Bidding- 
prayer,  before  Sermon,  has  been  prescribed  and  ei\joined 
ever  since  the  Reformation;  Christian  Exceptions  to 
the  Plain  Account  of  the  Nature  and  End  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  with  a  method  proposed  of  coming  at  the  true 
and  Apostolic  sense  of  that  Holy  Sacrament ;  Private 
Devotions  at  the  Holy  Communion,  adapted  to  the 
Public  Office  in  the  Liturgy ;  The  Nicene  and  Atbana- 
sian  Creeds,  so  far  as  they  are  expressive  of  a  Co-equal 
and  Co-eternal  Trinity  in  Unity,  and  of  a  perfect  God- 
head and  Manhood  in  one  only  Christ,  explained  and 
confirmed,  &c.,  in  Eight  Sermons,  preached  at  Lady 
Meyer's  Lecture,  in  the  years  1733  and  1734,  London, 
1738,  8vo.  After  his  death,  three  volumes  of  his  Ser* 
mens,  8vo,  were  published  in  1746,  by  Dr.  Berriman. — 
Bernmana  Prefaee  to  his  Sermom.    Nichols's  Bowyer. 


WHELER,  OR  WHEELER,   SIR   QEOROE. 

I 

Sir  George  Whrler,  or  Wheeler  was  bom  in  1650, 
at  Breda,  in  Holland,  his  parents  as  loyalists,  being 
exiles  from  this  country.  In  1667,  he  became  a  pupil 
of  the  learned  Dr.  Hickes  and  was  a  commoner  of  Lin- 
coln College,  Oxford.  Before  he  graduated  he  started 
on  his  travels,  which  extended  through  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor.  On  his  return  to  England,  Wheler  presented  to 
Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  a  valuable  collection  of  Greek 
and  Latin  MSS.  which  he  had  collected ;  upon  which, 


7  WmCHCOTE. 

ia  IS8S,  t]     itgnt  ot  )1A.  WM  wfcrmJ 

.'•e  betDg  thrn  a  knigbt     He  bow  la 

>  6S4  was  iiutalled  into  ■  pmbend  af  the  Catb«dnl '' 

I>aifaun.     Be  waa  ilaa  nude  niu-  of  BMU^Mofce,  ni 

wu  Bflervarda  pTeaenled  to  tb»  ridt  Beetoiy  of  Hiwghlu^ 

le-Spring,  in  the  dioeeM  4>f  D^^un,  by  Biidwp  Cm 

In  1703.  be  vas  eratxA  D.D.  b*  ^plonu. 

Id  IfiSi.  he  publMbed  an  m  mt  of  his  Joamej  tnu 
Omce,  in  the  iotoptaj  of  IH-  Spon,  of  I.5«nw,  in  Sit 
fi«^  foL  H«  aim  poUobed  ia  l«e9.  An  AnxMml  <f 
tbe  ChwdMS  and  PImm  of  Aawmbly  at  tbe  PnjsitiK 
Cbiuliaiia,  ban  tbe  Cfaorcbes  o  Tjie,  Janualem.  tni 
OorotaaliDopie.  deacribed  by  E  rtiaa:  md  umlar  Lt> 
Mmtioiis  npon  several  rerj  anaenl  fitlififirn  of  Chordn 
jet  extant  in  those  parts ;  with  a  aeasnnaMg  «ppl)cati«. 
and,  The  ProtesUnt  Monaslen.  or.  Christian  (E«a>^ 
mica :  thi«  coatuDs  directions  for  the  Kligiou^  coulun 
of  a  funilj.— (Food.    Bioy.  Brit, 


WmcHcoTK  was  bom  at  Stoke,  in  Shropshire,  ia  1610. 
He  went  to  Emmantiel  College,  Cambridge,  in  I03C. 
He  took  his  h.X.  degree  in  1&29,  and  his  M.A.  in  16^$. 
Id  tbe  last  named  jeer  be  was  elected  fellow  and  mioi 
of  his  coUe^.  Be  was  ordtuoed  in  1036.  In  IMS. 
he  was  presented  to  tbe  Col  lege- living  of  North  Cadboir, 
ID  Somereetsfaire.  When  in  1644.  Dr.  C^lins  waa 
^eotod  from  the  prorost's  place  of  King's  Colle^ 
Whichcote  was  appointed  hi«  succMsor.  He  took  his 
D.D.  degree  in  164!*.  He  was  a  Latitodioanan  tmtlMS 
than  a  Puritan,  but  was  justly  deprived  of  hia  osurpcd 
piovDstship  at  the  Restoratian.  But  as  he  had  lu 
scruples  about  confomuDg,  he  was  in  1663,  elected 
'^■"■^ir  of  tSt.  Ann's,  Blackfriars.  London.     After  tb« 
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by  the  crown  to  the  living  of  St.  Lawrence,  Jewry.  He 
died  in  1683. 

The  fate  of  his  Sermons,  which  have  heen  so  ranch 
admired,  was  somewhat  singular.  They  were  first  ushered 
into  the  world  by  one  who  could  not  be  supposed  very 
eager  to  propagate  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  the 
celebrated  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  author  of  the  Charac- 
teristics,  &c. 

In  1698,  his  lordship  published  Select  Sermons  of 
Dr.  Whichcote,  in  two  parts,  8yo.  He  employed  on  this 
occasion  the  Bev.  William  Stephens,  rector  of  Sutton,  in 
Surrey,  to  revise,  and  probably  superintend  the  press ; 
but  the  long  preface  is  unquestionably  from  his  lordship. 
The  same  collection  was  republished  at  Edinburgh  in 
1742,  Ifimo,  with  a  recommendatory  epistle  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  William  Wishart,  principal  of  the  College  of  Edin- 
burgh. Three  more  volumes  of  Dr.  Whichcote's  Sermons 
were  published  by  Dr.  Jeffery,  archdeacon  of  Norwich,  in 
1703,  and  a  fourth  by  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  in  1707.  The 
best  edition  of  the  whole  was  published  in  1761,  at 
Aberdeen,  in  4  vols.  8vo,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Drs.  Campbell  and  Gerard.  Dr.  Jeffery  also  published 
in  1703,  Moral  and  Religious  Aphorisms  (Collected  from 
Dr.  Whichcote  s  MSS.  Of  these  an  elegant  edition  was 
published  in  1753,  by  Dr.  Samuel  Salter,  with  large 
additions,  and  a  correspondence  with  Dr.  Tuckney  which 
we  have  already  noticed  in  our  account  of  that  divine. 
Long  before  this,  in  1688,  some  Observations  and  Apoph- 
thegms of  Dr.  Whichcote's,  taken  from  his  own  mouth 
by  one  of  his  pupils,  were  published  in  8vo. — Oen.  Diet, 


WHISTON,   WILLIAM. 

William  Whiston  was  bom  at  Norton  juxta  Twycrosse, 
in  the  county  of  Leicester,  1667.  In  the  year  1684.» 
he  was  sent  to  school  at  Tamwottb,  xxn^et  "^Ix.  Qi^^-^^^ 

3  p  3 


I  b;  ■  [iiiiiiMiiii  tbA  tbA  Aponolic  «-— i"*— 
tioiH  voe  Dot  onlj  gtn&ine  boo^  bu  ~  Iba  hmm  awnd 
of  the  cMMoinJ  booki  of  tbe  Xev  XeataincMC.'  Ite 
j^»nglf  of  hn  opinioBi  aoon  myofttj  id  kis  ■(■■nac 
md  ia  his  sndngt.  whidt  cune  oat  with  gnat  tmfitatj, 
■ui  were  tot  muDOmu.  Dohug  tbe  eoatae  of  his  ioqui- 
rka  b«  sent  tbe  papen  be  bad  dnvn  ap  to  tbe  tm 
ucfabisba|H,  icqoating  their  misoD  of  tbem ;  and  ia 
Aognst,  1703,  banog  written  an  Elssaj  on  tbe  Apostolical 
O^oiUiDtioiB,  he  odiend  it  id  the  noe-dtaneeDor  of 
idge  to  be  primed  U  the  nniTeiBitr  press,  hot  it 
d.     He  then  paUubed  in  1T0«.  a  Tolame  d 
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Sermons  and  Essays,  in  which  these  opinions  were  sup- 
ported  ;  and  he  regulated  himself  according  to  the  same 
tenets,  hoth  in  his  catechetical  discourses,  and  in  reading 
the  Liturgy.     The  first  consequence  of  this  conduct  was 
a  complaint  of  him  to  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  who  found 
himself  ohliged  to  desire  him  to  discontinue  his  cate- 
chetical lecture,  promising  him,  however,  to  continue  the 
salary ;  but  this  ofifor  Whiston  declined  to  accept.     On 
the  30th  October,  1710,  he  was  deprived  of  his  professor- 
ship, and  was  expelled  the  university,  after  having  been 
formally  convened  and  interrogated  for  some  days  before. 
In  1710,  appeared  the  work  which  has  given  him  the 
greatest  notoriety.    It  was  entitled  An  Historical  Preface 
to  Primitive  Christianity  revived.     This  fell  under  the 
notice  of  the  lower  House  of  Convocation  in  1711,  when 
a  Paper  on  the  Subject  was  presented  to  the  archbishop, 
in    which    the    members  of   Convocation  stated   that 
Wbistons  work  contained   assertions    opposed    to   the 
fundamental  articles  of  the  Christian  faith.     The  arch- 
bishop addressed  the  bishops  on  the  subject,  agreeing  in 
opinion  with  the  clergy,  that  the  book  should  be  noticed 
by  convocation,  and  stating  that  two  points  were  espe- 
pecially  to  be  considered ;  first,  the  censure  of  the  book 
and  its  doctrines  :   secondly,  the  censure  of  the  author. 
To  censure  the  book  two  things  were  necessary  :  first,  to 
examine  it,  and  to  make  a  selection  of  passages  ;  second- 
ly, to  fix  the  passages  of  Scripture,  in  the  council  of 
Nice,   and  in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  upon  which  a 
charge  of  heresy  might  be  grounded.     The  archbishop 
also  stated,  that  the  book  might  be  censured  in  convo- 
cation, provided  certain  difficulties  were  removed,  espe- 
cially the  Act  of  the  1st  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  from  which 
it  would  seem,  that  all  jurisdiction  respecting  heresy  was 
annexed  to  the  Crown.   There  was  also  another  difficulty, 
namely,  that  the  High  Commission  Court,  in  which  such 
matters  had  been  a^udicated,  was  suppressed  after  the 
Restoration,  when  it  was  enacted,  that  no  similar  court 
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given  by  express  words  of  an  act  of  parliament,  or  not  ; 
that  such  power  had  not  been  taken  away  by  act  of 
parliament :  and  that  consequently  a  prosecution  in  con- 
Tocation,  not  excluding  an  appeal  to  her  miyesty,  was 
not  inconsistent  with  the  Act  of  the  Ist  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  They  further  agreed,  that  jurisdiction  in 
matters  of  heresy  might  be  exercised  in  convocation,  no 
law,  as  they  believed,  having  taken  it  away.  But  a 
reservation  was  made.  They  stated  that,  **  This  being 
a  matter,  which  upon  application  for  a  prohibition  on 
behalf  of  the  persons  who  shall  be  prosecuted,  m^y  come 
in  judgment  before  such  of  us  as  have  the  honour  to 
serve  your  migesty  in  places  of  judicature,  we  desire  to 
be  understood  to  give  our  present  thoughts  with  a 
reserve  of  an  entire  fineedom  of  altering  our  opinions,  in 
case  any  records  or  proceedings,  which  we  are  now 
strangers  to,  shall  be  laid  before  us,  or  any  new  con- 
siderations, which  have  not  occurred  to  us,  be  suggested 
by  the  parties,  or  their  counsel,  to  convince  us  of  our 
mistakes.*' 

Four  of  the  judges  came  to  a  different  conclusion. 
They  gave  it  as  their  opinion,  that  since  the  Statute  of 
Appeals  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  convocation  had 
no  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  heresy,  but  that  the  eccle- 
siastical courts,  from  which  appeals  would  He  to  the 
crown,  were  the  proper  places  in  which  such  matters 
should  be  decided.  They  thought,  that  such  a  power 
in  the  convocation  would  be  an  invasion  of  the  rights 
of  the  archbishops  and  bishops  in  their  various  courts. 

Her  majesty's  council  adopted  the  views  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  judges :  and  an  answer  to  that  effect  was 
addressed  to  the  archbishop,  so  that  the  convocation  was 
authorized  to  proceed.  There  were  other  difficulties 
respecting  the  author,  namely,  whether  the  lower  house 
were  to  take  a  part  in  the  proceedings,  or  whether  the 
sentence  should  be  confirmed  by  the  convocation  of 
York.    In  consequence  of  these  di&cu\l\e&,  ^<b  \a^^^% 
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iaotben,  lh*t  ibe  Boo  ■■  iaifanw  ^id  aM^ 
PMlMf.  tbw  tlH  Son  vM  (BMBi  a^  brf 
■ad  that  tfae  H«1t  Ghoat  ia  iafanor  ■*!  ■ 
Ibe  Fatber.  Oiba  poatMoa  itf  a  ain 
alM  ggJiaeted,  and  csbodied  in  the  jai 
«f  Iha  cDBtaeatidB.    They,  Am 

"  We  do  dedna.  thai  ibe  a 
"™^Trn  ■■■'  I  liiiiM  Use  and  keteMal.  injonoai  la  <d 
Sarioor  and  tbe  Holf  Spint.  repogBani  lo  tbe  H^ 
Bcriptarea.  and  eontniuBt  to  the  drcreo  of  the  n* 
Am  Omeni  C^uundls  ud  to  tiie  Littt/gf  and  Aftida 
of  oar  Church  ' 

On  the  80th  of  Mmj,  tbe  pnlocator  praaentad  a  btw 

to  tbe  bisbopf,  which  had  been  addnased   to  him  b; 

Wbialon,    and    deliteied    bj    EmiTO,    the    tTniiariaa 

preacher,  at  the  door  of  the  Convocation-hooae.     It 

this  letter  he  asks  for  a  copy  of  tbe  piopoaitioia  ei- 

'  iMn  bis  writiiigB.    The  reqneat  was  cooaidend 

lable  bj  tbe  lower  house,  who  agreed  tfaat 

«  peimitted   to  make    his  explication   and 

aeting  the  extracts.    Thej  concluded  witk 
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a  request,  that  he  should  be  cited  before  the  convoca- 
tion for  that  purpose. 

The  judgment  of  the  convocation  was  sent  to  her 
majesty,  who  promised  to  take  it  into  consideration; 
but  on  the  1  Sth  of  June  the  convocation  closed,  and  no 
answer  had  been  forwarded.  When  the  convocation 
assembled  in  the  ensuing  winter,  two  bishops  were 
deputed  to  wait  upon  the  queen  for  the  jpurpose  of 
obtaining  her  assent  to  the  censure;  but  an  excuse 
was  made  that  the  document  could  not  be  found.  Other 
messengers  were  afterwards  sent;  but  it  was  said  that 
the  queen  could  not  remember  to  whom  she  had  given 
the  paper.  Thus,,  under  the  shelter  of  the  crown, 
Whiston  escaped  altogether.  The  book  was  condemned 
by  the  convocation ;  but  the  condemnation  could  not  be 
carried  into  eiSect,  because  it  was  not  confirmed  by  the 
crown.  Burnet  expresses  his  satisfaction  that  nothing 
was  done;  but,  surely,  to  suffer  the  matter  to  be  alto« 
gether  laid  aside  was  not  the  way  to  support  the  Angli- 
can Church  or  the  cause  of  religion. 

Although  nothing  further  was  done  by  convocation, 
yet,  in  1718,  a  prosecution  was  instituted  against 
Whiston  in  the  spiritual  court.  He  was  cited,  and  not 
appearing  at  the  proper  time,  was  declared  contuma- 
cious. The  lay-judges,  however,  refusing  to  proceed 
further  without  a  court  of  ac^uncts  to  determine  what 
heresy  was,  the  matter  was  deferred,  till  an  act  of  grace 
in  1715,  pardoning  those  accused  of  the  supposed  crime, 
put  an  end  to  the  prosecution. 

The  grievance  was  that  Whiston  could,  during  all  this 
time,  represent  himself  to  be  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
England.  But,  in  1715,  being  refused  the  Eucharist  in 
his  parish  church,  he  opened  his  own  house  for  public 
worship,  using  a  liturgy  of  his  own  composition ;  but 
towards  the  close  of  his  life  he  became  a  Baptist.  In 
1710,  he  published  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham, 
*'  On  the  Eternity  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  His  Holy 
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Spirit,"  which  afforded  that  noblemaD   sd  opponunitj 

for  aignalizing  his  orthodoxy,  and  preveDted  Whiatoo 
from  being  chosen  a  fellow  of  tho  Royal  Society,  where 
be  mas  proposed  as  a  candidate  in  17aO.  He  subse- 
quently distinguiahed  himaelf  by  an  abortive  attempt  lo 
discover  tlie  longitude;  and  by  hia  professed  opiuions 
relative  to  an  approaching  millennium,  and  the  restora 
tion  of  the  Jews.  ^Vmoag  his  latest  labours  were  his 
Memoirs  of  his  own  life.  1749-50,  3  toIs.  8vo,  He  dif^ 
in  Lotidon,  in  ilb'i.  Besides  his  original  productioiu, 
which  are  extremely  numerous,  he  publisbed  a  valuable 
translation  of  the  works  of  Josephue,  with  notes,  i\t- 
oertations.  Sac. — WhiMon'i  Manaira.     Latkbuty't    C'onvt>- 
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William  Wbitakf.b  was  bom  in  1547,  at  Holme,  io 
Lancashire.  He  was  educated  first  at  the  school  of 
Burnley,  in  which  parish  Holme  is  situated ;  he  was 
afterwards  sent  to  St.  Pauls  School,  in  London:  thence 
he  went  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  In  1673,  he 
published  a  Greek  translation  of  Nowell's  Catechism,  but 
this  was  not  bis  first  publication,  as  is  sometimes  sup- 
posed, as  in  15B9,  he  published  the  Prayers  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  Greek.  Nowell  was  uncle  to 
Whitaker.  Whitaker  also  translated  into  Latin  Jewels 
Apology.  His  character  as  &  scholar  now  stood  bo  high 
that  in  1570,  be  was  made  Regius  professor  of  Divinity 
at  Cambridge.  He  became  an  able  disputant  on  the 
Protestant  side  in  the  Romish  controversy :  so  much  so. 
that  Bellarmine  pronounced  him  to  be  "the  most  learned 
heretic  he  had  ever  read."  But  he  was  tainted  with 
Calvinism.  Tn  1579,  he  was  made  chancellor  of  St 
Paul's,  and  soon  after  master  of  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge. 
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In  IB87,  1m  migiied  the  ehaaMllonhip  of  8t  Paul's 
for  wbit  MMOB  does  iMtappeir;  bat  in  1691  Dr.  Goad, 
profoet  of  King's  Oollege,  proeented  a  xequest  to  Dean 
NowelU  in  behalf  of  Dr.  Wfaitaker,  that  he  might  be 
pieftuvsd  to  soBse  move  ^ihiable  benefice.  The  vener- 
able  dean*  ansioas  to  serve  his  fkiend  and  kinsman, 
forwaided  Dr.  Goad's  letter  the  day  he  re6eiTed  it, 
together  with  one  of  his  own;  to  the  lord  treasurer ; 
reminding  his  leidship  of  Dr.  Whitaker*s  great  learning, 
well  known  at  Oambridge  hj  the  prodnctions  of  his  pen 
in  GreA  and  Latin ;  and  not  unknown  to  his  lordship, 
to  whom  several  of  his  worin  had  been  dedicated.  His 
fitnese  ibr  presiding  over  a  learned  soeiety  (Trinity 
college  was  in  view,  then  about  to  be  vacant)  had  partly 
appeared,  ftom  the  quietness  and  good  order  which  had 
been  established  in  8t  John's  college  since  he  became 
master ;  and  as  to  his  circumstances,  they  were  so  far 
from  being  affluent,  that  the  dean,  in  consideration  of 
his  pover^,  had  now  for  two  years  past  taken  upon  him- 
self the  maintenance  of  one  of  his  sons.  This  applica- 
tion, however,  for  whatever  reason,  proved  unsuccessful. 

In  1689,  an  assembly  was  held  at  his  college,  by  the 
celebrated  puritan  Gartwright  and  others,  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  a  purer  tarn  of  discipline  in  the  Church. 
Whitaker,  as  appears  by  a  letter  to  Whitgift,  was  by  no 
means  a  fiivourer  of  Cartwright's  opinions,  many  of 
which  he  thought  intemperate,  and  intemperately  ex- 
pressed; but  when,  in  consequence  of  this  meeting,  some 
imperfections  in  the  "  Book  of  Discipline**  were  corrected, 
altered,  and  amended,  he  had  no  olgection  to  join  in 
subscribing  the  book  thus  amended.  The  year  following, 
he  was  diaiged  with  holding  or  fbrming  a  presbyteiy  in 
his  coUega,  and  with  other  accusations,  which  he  appears 
to  liave  repelled  with  success,  slthough  the  particulars 
are  not  upon  rsoord.  Some  have  doubted  whether  he 
were  a  puritan,  or  ought  to  be  classed  with  those  who 
vrere  hoetile  to  the  fenns  of  the  Chureh.    But  upon  the 
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viMilCy  iillMmgli  fu  won 

tanpofiriei,  he  not  only 

B**^^f^  the  olMecCioiis  of 

puritans  to  eertain  poiittt  of 

goiefuinent.    fle  held  nunj 

with  Fnlke.    Chaderton,  Dod. 

porpooe  of  these  was  onl j  to 

In  1695.  hoverer.  theie  were 

points  of  Christian  doetrine;  and 

Cambridge,  Dr.  Whitaker  had  no 

them.    Deepi J  rooted,  aajs  Mr. 

the  principles  of  Calrinisnu  he  is  jtt  to  be 

for  his  candour  in  acknowledgiiig,  at  the  wy  *■—  vka 

the  predestinarian  diqmts  ran  hi^  that  **dieos  psoli 

irere  not  eondnded  and  defined  hj  pahlie  anthori^ii 

onr  Church.** 

That  coDtroversj,  howerer,  appears  to  have  cost  bin 
his  life.  For  comiDg  up  to  London  with  the  fi«« 
Lambeth  articles,  as  they  were  called,  and  parsuing  tbtf 
business  warmly,  but  without  success,  and  hariog  vni 
what  proved  to  be  a  farewell  visit  at  the  deaneir  of  Si 
Paul's,  on  bis  return  to  Cambridge,  fatigued  and  disip- 
pointed,  be  fell  sick,  and  within  a  fortnight  died,  in  the 
forty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  December  4,  1595. 

His  works  are: — An  Answer  to  Edmund  Campian  bif 
ten  reasons;  A  Defence  of  his  Answer  against  John 
Durye ;  a  Refutation  of  Nicholas  Saunders  his  Demcm- 
stration,  whereby  he  would  prove  that  the  Pope  ia  not 
Antichrist ;  A  Collection  thereto  added  of  Andeot 
Heresies  raked  up  again  to  make  the  Popish  Apostacj ; 
a  Thesis  propounded  and  defended  at  the  Commence- 
ment in  1582,  that  the  Pope  is  the  Antichrist  spoken  of 
in  Scripture ;  Answer  to  William  Rainolds  against  the 
Preface  to  that  against  Saunders  in  English :  a  Dispu- 
tation concerning  the  Scripture  against  the  Papists  of 
these  Times,  particularly  Bellarmine  and  Stapleton ;  A 
m  of  the  Authority  of  the  Chureh  ;  LectuiBs  oq 
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the  Controversies  concerning  the  Bishop  of  Rome ;  Lee- 
tares  on  the  Controversie  concerning  the  Church ; 
Lectut^s  on  the  Controversie  concerning  Councils;  A 
Treatise  of  Original  Sin,  against  Stapleton*s  three  former 
Books  of  Justification ;  A  Lecture  on  1  Tim.  ii.  4,  read 
on  February  27,  1694,  before  the  Earl  of  Essex,  and 
other  honourable  persons ;  Lectures  concerning  the  Sacra- 
ments in  general,  and  the  Eucharist  and  Baptism  in 
particular.  Whitaker  s  works  were  published  in  Latin, 
At  Crenera,  in  1610,  2  vols,  fol. — Oataker,    Strype, 
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DjufiEL  Wbttbt  was  bom  at  Rushden  or  Rusden,  in 
Northamptonshire,  in  1638.  He  was  elected  a  scholar  of 
Trinity  College,  Oxford,  in  1656.  B.A.,  1667.  M.A., 
16G0.  In  1664,  he  was  elected  fellow  of  bis  College. 
In  the  same  year  he  engaged  in  controversy  with  the 
Popish  writers,  by  publishing,  1.  "Romish  Doctrines 
not  from  the  beginning:  or  a  Reply  to  what  S.  C.  (Sere- 
nus  Cressy),  a  Roman  Catholic,  hath  returned  to  Dr. 
Pierce  8  Sermon  preached  before  his  Majesty  at  White 
hall,  Feb.  1,  1662,  in  vindication  of  our  Church  against 
the  novelties  of  Rome,**  Lond.  4 to.  This  was  followed 
in  1668,  by  another  piece  against  Seijeant,  entitled,  2. 
••  An  Answer  to  Sure  Footing,  so  far  as  Mr.  Whitby  is 
concerned  in  it,"  Ac.  8vo.  3.  "  An  endeavour  to  evince 
the  certainty  of  Christian  Faith  in  general,  and  of  the 
Resurrection  of  Christ  in  particular."  Oxford,  1671,  Svo. 
4.  **  A  Discourse  concerning  the  Idolatry  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  ;  wherein  that  charge  is  justified,  and  the  pre- 
tended Refutation  of  Dr.  Stillingfieets  Discourse  is 
answered.**  London,  1674.  Svo.  5.  **  The  absurdity 
and  idolatiy  of  Host-worship  proved,  by  shewing  how 
it  answers  what  is  said  in  Scripture  and  the  Writings 
of  the  Fathers;  to  shew  the  folly  and  idolatry  committed 
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in  wotMf  of  the 

Aw.^  to  iB  tlMae  plen  bj  wUeit 
off  ilu  ^Mifa  at  IdatMtij ;  s^  >a 

Pofxah  Book,  caJkJL  The  Guide  of  i 
16*9,  *»«.      «.    -       " 
EccImimi        and  CiiB 

Ecnp«        — . v** ' 

cppro* —  J7  the  Cbardi  «  .«jae ;  ■hnwiiig,  I.  n« 
Prousunt  snt))ectB  maf  atfea  to  mfir  b^^t  »  Pipri^ 
FriiieE  •eting  accsnliog  lo  iheee  Ia«s.  U.  T^t  m 
Dsth  or  Promise  cf  inch  a  Prince  emu  ^*e  then  an 
just  secnritj  ihu  he  mil  oot 
tben.  WUh  »  Pceboe  agBtost 
iBgHM«sieii.'LMdaa,]Be9.A»au  Beprimad  «  £«■*■ 
1723,  in  ^*c^  with  an  iDtndnetMn  b;  Btabop  ^omhl 
who  ascrifaes  this  piece  b>  Dr.  Maaiice.  tnu  it  mm » 
cUined  bj  Dr.  Whitbj  hinudf  tn  his  -  Twelre  "miiiw 
fceacfaed  at  the  Catbednl  of  Saram." 

Thus  tai  Dr.  Whitbjr  had  fmceeded  with  credit  k 
bimjelf,  and  vilh  »atisiactioi)  U>  the  Chnrch  lo  «Uib 
be  belonged,  and  the  patron  who  had  befriciuled  Ua. 
Dr.  Seth  Watd,  Bisb^  at  Salisbarj.  kIm  nudie  him  hi* 
eb^rfaio.  and.  m  Oct.  IB<8.  ooQated  him  to  tfaa  yrrli^ 
of  Yate«bai7  in  that  cathedral,  aiMl  in  Noremhor  faUw 
ing  to  the  prebend  of  Uantbom  Xamat  aad  Bnitek 
He  was  also,  in  September,  10T2.  admitted  preoeuorof 
the  same  cbuicb,  aUwit  which  time  he  aocumolated  iIh 
degrees  of  B.D.  and  D.D..  and  was  ■preferred  to  llu 
Rertorrof  Sr  f-)fn'jn'^> '"fi'ir-b  in  -^sli-V-urr.  Butm 
IC-^-i,  L.  i  -  ■■.     J  ■lUieation  o( 

"  The  Protestant  Becoiiciler,  humbl?  pleading  tot  CD» 
deacenaioD  to  Diseeniing  Brethren  id  thinga  iiMlJBiinil 
and  unnecessai?,  fur  the  sake  of  peace,  and  shewii^  how 
iDieasonable  it  is  to  make  such  things  the  iiiihiiimij 
iiioDa  of  CommmtioD.  B;  a  vell-wiah^  tm  tba 
h's  Peace,  and  a  Lametiter  of  her  sad  DiTiaioBS." 
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London,  1688,  in  8yo.  Although  this  work  was  pub- 
lished anonymously,  the  author  was  soon  known.  It 
involved  him  in  a  controversy :  the  book  was  condemned 
by  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  Whitby  was  compelled 
by  Bishop  Ward  to  make  a  publio  retractation. 

This  retractation  is  styled  by  one  of  his  biographers  "  an 
instance  of  human  weakness,"  but  it  was  of  such  weakness 
as  seems  to  have  adhered  to  this  divine  throughout  life, 
for  we  shall  soon  find  him  voluntarily  retracting  opinions 
of  far  greater  consequence.  In  the  meantime  he  carried 
the  same  vmaknesi  so  far,  as  to  publish  a  second  part  of 
his  ''Protestant  K^dconciler,  earnestly  persuading  the 
Dissenting  Laity  to  join  in  full  communion  with  the 
Church  of  England ;  and  answering  all  the  objections  of 
Nonconformists  against  the  lawfulness  of  their  submis- 
sion unto  the  ri^^ts  and  constitutions  of  that  Church/* 
Lond.  1 683,  8vo.  Bis  next  publications  were  two  pam- 
phlets in  vindication  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  oath  of 
allegiance.  He  also  published  some  more  tracts  on  the 
Popish  controversy,  and  an  excellent  compendium  of 
ethics.  "  Ethioes  compendium  in  usum  academicte 
juventutis,"  Oxford,  1684,  12mo,  which  has  often  been 
reprinted  and  used  as  a  text-book.  In  1691,  he  pub- 
lished *'  A  Discourse  concerning  the  truth  and  certainty 
of  the  Christian  Faith,  from  the  extraordinary  gifts  and 
operations  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  vouchsafed  to  the  Apostles 
and  primitive  professors  of  that  faith." 

His  most  important  publication  was,  his  "  Paraphrase 
and  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament,"  which  appeared 
in  1703,  a  vols.  foL  and  was  the  fruit  of  fifteen  years  study. 
He  published  afterwards  the  following  pieces  as  a  sequel 
to,  or  connected  with  his  Commentary :  *'  Aditional  An- 
notations to  the  New  Testament  ;**  with  seven  discourses  ; 
and  an  Appendix,  entitled  *'  Examen  variantium  Lectio- 
num  Johannis  Millii  in  Novum  Testamentum ;"  or,  "  An 
Examination  of  the  various  readings  in  Dr.  Mill's  New 
Testament ;"  *'  The  necessity  and  usefulness  of  the  Chris- 
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tian  B  m.  by  r«aeoa  of  the  ooimptioiis  of  tlu  pna- 

ciples  ot  natural  religion  among  Jetva  and  Heashaa,' 
Loud.  1705,  8va:  "  Reflectioiu  on  some  asseitiocu  ml 
opinions  of  Mr.  Dodwell.  contsincd  in  a  book  «Dt>tM 
■  An  Epistolary  Discourse,  proving  from  the  Scnptnn 
uid  ficat  fathers  that  the  eoul  is  a  principle  natnnl^ 
mortal.'  Shemng  the  falsehood  and  the  pemicions  cur 
sequences  of  th(  w  s  added  an  answer  lo* 

pamphlet,  cntitku.  sumi  \  in  Dr.  Whitbj's  Pu» 

phrase  and  Annotations  uu  ioc  Tew  Testament  roninii 
to  Scripture  and  the  received  Ijtctrine  of  the  Church  «( 
England,"  London,  1T07,  8vo. 

He  now  published  his  Re         ons  of  CaJvinism.  fim. 
"  Four  Discourses,  shewing  hat  the  Apostle's  mori*- 

Romans  the  ninth,  have  .  laiion  to  on;  peisonil 
Election  or  Reprobation,  ii  'hat  the  Election  mm 
tioned  in  St.  I'aul's  Epistle  to  the  Gentiles  is  onlj  tioi 
of  the  Gentiles  to  be  God's  Church  aud  people.  III. 
That  these  two  assertions  of  Dr.  Juhn  Edwards,  namelj. 
1.  That  God's  foreknowledge  of  fUtara  contingetMiei 
depends  upon  His  decree  and  that  He  foreknows  Umb. 
because  He  decreed  them :  3.  That  God  did  fmn  all 
eternity  decree  the  commiBsioa  of  aU  the  aino  in  tb* 
world :  are  false,  blasphemous,  and  render  God  tbt 
author  of  sin.  IV.  Being  a  Vindication  of  my  Ann»- 
tations  from  the  Doctor's  cavili.  To  which  is  added  m 
an  Appendix,  a  short  anawer  to  the  Doctor's  disooone 
concerning  the  fixed  term  of  human  life,"  London,  1710. 
Bvo.  And  secondly, "A  Discourse  conoeming,  1.  Tbi 
true  import  of  the  words  Election  and  Reprobation ; 
imd  the  things  signified  by  them  in  the  Holy  Scriptans. 
a.  The  Extent  of  Christ's  Redemption.  3.  The  Graoe 
ftf  God  :  where  it  is  required,  whether  it  be  Touohsafed 
Buffioisntly  to  those  who  improve  it  not,  and  irresistiUr 
to  those  who  do  improve  it ;  and  whether  men  be  wholly 
passive  in  the  work  of  their  regeneration  ?  i.  The  Liberty 
'  II  a  state  of  Tzial  and  Probation.     6.  Tb» 
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Penereranoe  or  Defectibility  of  the  Saints :  with  some 
Beflections  on  the  state  of  the  Heathens,  the  Proyidence 
and  Prescience  of  God."  London,  1710,  8yo. 

We  next  find  this  fickle  theologian  attacking  the  veiy 
vitals  of  Christianity.  When  he  wrote  his  Commentary 
on  the  New  Testament,  the  study  of  fifteen  years  be- 
stowed on  that  work  had  discoyered  nothing  to  him  to 
shake  his  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity;  but 
what  fifteen  years  could  not  do,  as  many  days  were 
sufficient  to  effect  in  the  present  fluctuating  state  of  his 
opinions;  for  immediately  on  the  appearance  of  Dr. 
Clarke's  **Scripturp  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,*'  Whitby 
became  a  decided  Arian,  and  published,  but  in  Latin, 
a  treatise  to  prove  '*  that  the  controversies  raised  about 
the  Trinity  could  not  be  certainly  determined  from  the 
fathers,  councils,  or  catholic  traditions ;"  and  a  discourse, 
shewing,  that  the  exposition  which  the  ante-Nicene  fathers 
have  given  of  the  texts  alleged  against  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clarke 
by  a  learned  layman  (Mr.  Nelson),  are  more  agreeable  to 
the  interpretation  of  Dr.  Clarke  than  to  the  interpretations 
of  that  learned  layman.**  On  this  subject  he  bad  a  short 
controversy  with  Dr.  Waterland. 

It  was  in  1718,  that  he  published  this  volume  under 

the  title  of  Disquisitiones  modestsd  in  darissimi  Bulli 

Defensionem  Fidei  Nicen».     This  work  he  dedicated  to 

Dr.  Clarke;    acknowledging,  however,  that  he  had  not 

yet  entirely  satisfied  himself  as  to  the  correctness  of 
Dr.   C.'s  view  of  the  doctrines  in  question ;   but  was 

desirous  of  shewing  that  the  controversies  then  agitated 

on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity  could  not  be  decided  by 

any  clear  and  certain  evidence  from  the  writings  of  the 

Fathers;    and  that   Bishop  Bull,  in  endeavouring  to 

prove  the  conformity  between  modem  orthodox  believers 

and  the  ante-Nicene  fathers,  had  wandered  fiK>m   the 

truth,  and  laboured  in  vain. 

Bishop  Bull  died  in  1709.  His  Defensio  Fidei  Nicens^ 

was  puUished  in  a.o.  1685.    Why  Dr.  Whitby  so  long 
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delayed  hie  animadTersioxM  on  thia  book,  mad  tibaa^lk 
to  reserve  them  till  the  author  mm  laid  in  hit  gtapm^  ft 
might  be  difficult  gatiBftustorily  to  esplain*  The 
temper  of  his  Disquisitiona  do  not.  Indeed, 
correspond  with  the  candour  and  deftronoe  towaida  lilt 
venerable  prelate,  which  the  title-page  aeeme  to  iadioilfc 
This  did  not  escape  Watedand'a  notioe; — ftm  Lfff  ^ 
W^terkmd) — and,  accordingly,  in  the  ^i^F^iffft  of  bh 
26th  Query,  he  comments  with  some  aeveiity  upon  Dl 
Whitby's  book.  He  charges  him  with  eome-  genol 
fiiUacies  running  through  the  whole  work; — lat,  ffii 
making  no  distinction  between  esaenoe  and  pemD.  bil 
always  subjoining  to  the  term  essence  the  woide  iafi- 
vidual  or  numerical,  so  as  to  identify  it  with 
and  to  make  the  Nicene  fiuth  appear  to  be  mere 
anism  ;  2ndly, — His  assuming,  that  beoauae  the  Anam 
did  not  scruple  sometimes  to  use  the  same  high  snd 
strong  terms  to  denote  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  therefore 
the  ante-Nicene  fathers,  when  they  used  such  expreasiooi. 
meant  no  more  by  them  than  the  Arians.  drdly, — Hit 
assuming,  on  the  other  hand,  that  becanae  the  ant^ 
Nicene  fathers  distinguished  God  from  Chriat«  or  the 
Father  from  the  Son,  and  called  the  Father  God,  abso- 
lutely, and  without  any  distinguishing  appellation,  there- 
fore they  intended  thereby  (as  the  Arians  did)  to  exclude 
the  Son  from  that  title,  in  its  unqualified  aoceptation. 
Dr.  Waterland  then  proceeds  to  the  next  general  chaige 
of  defects,  misquotations,  misconstructions,  and  misre- 
presentations;  which  is  pursued  more  in  detail,  though 
not  extended  to  any  considerable  length. 

Dr.  Whitby's  reply  is  keen  and  acrimonious.  In  re- 
pelling the  general  fallacies  charged  upon  him.  he  is 
certainly  not  successful ;  neither  explicitly  denying,  nor 
satisfactorily  defending  them ;  but  lightiy  passing  them 
over,  as  of  minor  importance.  On  the  charge  of  mis- 
quotations, misconstructions,  &c.,  he  is  more  diffuse  and 
more  vehement;  always  bold  and  confident,  sometimes 
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dexterous  and  acute ;  but,  in  general,  much  inferior  in 
point  of  wariness  and  discretion  to  his  friend  Dr.  Clarke ; 
vhom,  indeed,  he  seems  less  anxious  to  defend,  than  to 
heap  obloquy  upon  Bull  and  Waterland.  Towards  the 
conclusion,  he  more  openly  drops  the  defensive  character, 
and  assumes  that  of  the  assailant ;  retorting  the  charges 
of  fallacies,  misrepresentations,  and  misconstructions; 
accusing  his  opponent  of  not  clearly  defining  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words  person  and  personality,  nor  confirming 
the  doctrine  of  consubstantiality  and  cp-equality  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  by  any  authorities  among  the  ante-Nicene 
fathers.  He  also  accuses  Dr.  Waterland  of  "a  per« 
petual  fallacy,  in  using  the  word  hypostasis  to  signify 
neither  a  general  essence,  that  is  an  essence  common  to 
all  the  thxee,  neither  an  existent,  nor  an  individual 
essence." 

To  this  angry  pamphlet,  Waterland  returned  a  speedy 
answer ;  in  which  he  again  noticed  the  author  s  general 
fallacy  of  making  essence  and  person  to  signify  the 
same,  and  his  unfair  application  of  the  term  indivi- 
dual or  numerical  essence,  in  order  to  fix  upon  the 
Trinitarian  doctrine  the  appearance  of  Sabellianism. 
This,  he  contends,  was  raising  a  dispute,  not  upon  what 
Bishop  Bull  himself  had  maintained,  but  upon  some- 
thing which  his  opponent  presumed  to  be  his  opinion. 
*'  The  question  with  Bishop  Bull,"  says  Waterland,  **wa8 
whether  the  ante-Nicene  fathers  believed  the  Son  to  be 
of  an  eternal,  uncreated,  and  strictly  divine  substance. 
But  with  you,  it  is,  whether  they  believed  him  to  be  the 
same  numerical  intellectual  essence  (that  is,  as  you  in- 
terpret it,  person)  with  the  Father.  Thus  you  have 
changed  the  very  state  of  the  general  question." — "Your 
excuses  for  this,"  he  adds,  "  are  reducible  to  three  heads. 
1st,  That  you  did  not  know  what  Bishop  Bull  meant 
Sndly,  That  you  had  interpreted  numerical  essence  as  all 
the  present  orthodox  do,  whose  cause  Bishop  Bull  is 
supposed  to  have  espoused,      drdly.    That    numerical 
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essence  and   must  ^gniiy  wtut  too  pretend,  ml 

notbing  eise :— taking  it  for  granted  tbat  there  ti  h 
medium  between  numerical,  in  joar  sense,  and  spedGe: 
thu  is,  no  medium  between  Sabellianisra  and  Tritheism 
This,  indeed,  is  the  rpwra*  r^^Stn,  the  prime  Aiiediood. 
which  jon  set  out  with,  end  proceed  upon;  sod  irhicl 
makes  all  your  diacourees  on  this  head  coafused.  loJ  \ 
wide  of  the  point."  Upon  tbei  fallacies  our  author  en- 
larges with  great  effect ;  aad  since  they  lie  at  tbe  root  of 
Arisnism,  extend  to  all  its  raniificationa,  and  equslK 
apply  to  Dr.  Clarke  and  Mr.  Jackson,  aa  to  Dr.  Whilbi. 
the  eiposura  of  them  may  be  regarded  aa  of  more  genec^ 
importance,  than  the  proofs  he  again  urged,  and  ( 
firmed  by  addition^  evidence,  of  Whitby  a  misquotation! 
and  misconstructions  of  tbe  anie-Nicene  fathers. 
verting  also  to  Whitby's  peremptory  assertion,  that  Im 
sense  of  the  phrase  numerical  essence  is  tlie  only  proper 
sense  that  it  will  bear,  Waterland  takes  occasion  ihua  » 
eiposiulale  with  him,  in  terms  equally  applicable  to 
every  other  reah  attempt  to  dogmatize  inet«pbjsie>ll; 
upon  the  nature  and  esseDce  of  the  Godhead : — *■  I  will 
give  you  a  plain  reason  why  you  can  never  prove  yotu 
eenae  of  the  words  to  be  the  only  proper  sense :  it  ii 
because  you  can  never  fix  any  certain  principle  of  indi- 
viduation. It  ia  for  want  of  this,  that  yoa  can  nevci 
uaure  me,  that  three  real  persons  may  not  be,  or 
are  not,  one  numerical,  or  individual  substance.  In 
abort,  you  know  not,  precisely,  what  it  is  that  makM 
one  being,  or  one  essence,  or  one  aubstance.  Here  your 
metaphysics  ere  plainly  defective :  and  this  it  ia  that 
renders  all  yonr  speculations  upon  that  head  vain  and 
fruitless.  Tell  me  plainly,  ia  tbe  divine  substanea 
present  in  every  place,  in  whole  or  in  part  ?  Is  the  sub- 
stance which  is  present  here  upon  eartb,  that  very  in- 
dividual numerical  aubstance  which  is  present  in  heaven, 
not?  Your  answer  to  these  questions  m^ 
^gjiiK  BomQ\bln%  to  -jiim.,  ■tfii^  Ta».-5  \wl^  <tea 
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cmt  of  your  difficulties  relating  to  the  Trinity;  or  else 
the  sense  of  your  inability  to  answer  either,  may  teach 
you  to  be  less  confident  in  matters  so  much  above  you, 
and  to  confess  your  ignorance  in  things  of  this  nature, 
as  I  do  freely  mine.'*  To  the  charges  retorted  upon  him 
by  Dr.  Whitby,  Waterland  postponed  any  answer,  until 
they  should  assume  a  more  tangible  character.  In  the 
mean  while,  he  concludes  with  warning  him  against  a 
recurrence  to  certain  presumptions  in  argument,  which 
run  through  the  whole  of  his  writing  in  this  controversy, 
and  which  betray  him  into  continual  sophistries  easy  to 
be  detected. 

Dr.  Whitby,  with  glireat  alacrity,  resumed  the  contest, 
and  published  The  second  part  of  a  Reply  to  Dr.  Water- 
land  s  Objections,  with  an  Appendix  in  defence  of  the 
first  part  of  the  Reply.  In  this  he  reiterates  and  enlarges 
upon  the  several  charges  of  fallacy  before  imputed  to 
Waterland,  with  respect  to  the  terms  person  and  person- 
ality ;  vindicates  his  own  application  of  the  terms,  nature, 
essence,  and  substance ;  and  lays  down  ten  metaphysical 
**  postulata,  or  propositions,  confirmed  (as  be  asserts)  by 
the  clearest  evidence  of  reason,"  to  serve  as  criteria  by 
which  the  several  points  in  dispute  should  be  determined. 
Had  these  postulata  been  admitted  as  indubitable  truths, 
they  would  indeed  have  superseded  any  further  discus- 
sion; since,  in  substance,  they  included  almost  every 
point  for  which  Dr.  Whitby  had  contended.  But  with 
respect  to  any  weight  of  authority,  or  argument,  that 
could  be  claimed  for  them,  they  were  nothing  more  than 
the  mere  jUacUa  of  Dr.  Whitby  himself ;  opinions,  already 
controverted  by  his  opponent,  and  which  he  had  been 
called  upon  to  establish  by  satisfactory  proofs.  Upon 
such  gratuitous  assumptions,  almost  the  whole  reasoning 
of  this  pamphlet  is  founded.  It  amounted,  therefore,  to 
little  more  than  a  repetition  of  the  former  Reply ;  and 
this  was  probably  the  reason  that  Waterland,  for  the 
present,  suffered  it  to  pass  unnodcedi.    1&S»  «XX«o&s2icsi^> 
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indeed,  just  >t  this  period,  was  dntm  off  in  snottiir 
direcdoD. 

He  afleTWftrds  published  some  pamphlete  in  defews 
or  Hoadlej,  in  the  Bangonan  eoatntersy.  Hts  last 
work,  but  which  be  did  not  lire  to  sm  published,  ii 
entitled.  The  Last  Thoughts  of  Dr.  Whitby,  oontaimng 
his  correctioD  of  sereral  paraa^  in  his  Commeatar;  «i 
the  New  Testament.  To  which  i  °  added  five  Diseoons. 
fie  died  on  the  24th  of  March,  17Qe.  aged  eight^-eigU 
yeara.  Of  all  his  norics,  his  Commentary  on  tbe  Ne« 
Testament  only  is  now  in  reputation,  being  generallf 
joined  with  those  of  Patrick  and  Lowth.  to  form  a  seriei 
of  Commentaries  on  the  whole  of  the  Bible. — Chnimm. 
Van  MUderl.    Gen.  Bwg.  Diet-  ^M 


WHrrE,   THOMAS. 

Thomas  White  was  bom  in  Temple  Parish,  ii>  the  cilyot 
Bristol,  He  was  entered  of  Msgdslen  Hall,  Oiford,  ahoot 
l!i65,  took  his  degrees  in  arts,  was  ordained,  and  beouw 
a  noted  and  frequent  preacher.  He  afterwards  settled  is 
London,  where  be  had  the  liring  of  St  Gi^^orj's.  netr 
St.  Paul's,  and  in  IST5,wbs  made  ricar  of  St.  Dtuutan's, 
Fleet  street,  where  his  pulpit  services  were  mach  id- 
mired.  In  1681,  he  was  licensed  to  proceed  in  divinhj, 
and  commenoed  doctor  ii>  that  foculty.  In  1 588,  he  hsd 
the  prebend  of  Mora,  in  the  Church  of  St.  Paul,  oantemi 
upon  him,  and  in  1690.  was  made  treasurer  of  die 
chnrch  of  Sarum  by  the  queen's  letters.  In  1501,  he 
was  made  canon  of  Christ  Church,  and  in  1593,  canon 
of  ^ndsoF.  He  died  March  1st,  1623-4,  according  to 
Beading,  but  Wood  says  1622-3,  and  was  buried  in  the 
nhanoel  of  St.  Dunstan's  Church.  In  his  will  he  ordered 
ne  to  be  placed  over  his  remains,  with  ■  short 
bnt  this  waa  either  n^lected  or  hw  been 
Aa  BOOH  W  an  wnouW.  <^V  ^^  ^nniCtv  vcrvvol 
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nt  Oxford,  the  heads  of  the  nDiversitj  in  honour  of  his 
memory  as  a  henefactor,  appointed  Mr.  Price,  the  first 
reader  of  the  moral  philosophy  lecture,  to  deliver  an 
oration,  which,  with  several  encomiastic  verses,  hj  other 
members  of  the  university,  was  printed  under  the  title 
of  "  Schola  Moralis  Philosphiss  Oxon.  in  funere  Whiti 
puUata,"  Oxon.  1624,  4 to. 

Dr.  White  published,  1.  **  Two  Sermons  at  St.  Paul's 
in  the  time  of  the  plague,  8vo.  2.  "  Funeral  Sermon  on 
Sir  Henry  Sidney,"  Lond.  1686,  8vo.  3.  •*  Sermon  at 
St.  Paul's  Cross  on  the  queen's  day  (Nov.  17)  1689," 
8vo.  But  his  memory  is  chiefly  to  be  venerated 
for  his  works  of  charity,  and  his  liberal  encouragement 
of  learning.  In  1618,  he  built  an  hospital  in  Temple 
parish,  Bristol,  endowing  it  with  £92  per  annum.  He 
also  founded  the  moral  philosophy  lecture  at  Oxford,  for 
the  maintenance  of  which  he  gave  the  manor  of  Langdon 
Hills,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  which  was  conveyed  by 
him  to  the  university,  under  the  form  of  a  purchase,  by 
his  deed  enrolled,  bearing  date  June  20,  1621.  Out  of 
the  revenues  of  this  manor,  besides  an  annual  stipend  of 
£100  to  the  philosophy  lecturer,  he  appointed  several 
sums  to  be  paid  to  other  uses ;  as,  to  Christ  Church 
library ;  to  the  Tuesday's  preachers  of  the  university ;  to 
the  Easter  sermons ;  to  the  prisoners  in  the  castle,  &o. 
He  founded  also  small  exhibitions  for  four  poor  scholars, 
and  for  five  divinity  students  at  Magdalen  Hall,  most  of 
which  are  still  continued.  But  his  greatest  benefaction 
was  to  Sion  college.  He  directed  in  his  will  that  £3000 
should  be  applied  in  building  a  college  and  alms-house 
on  the  ruins  of  Elsynge  priory,  London-wall.  His  exe- 
cutors accordingly  purchased  the  site  of  this  priory  for 
£2,460  and  erected  Sion  college.  The  charters  of  incor- 
poration are  dated  July  3,  6  Charles  I.  and  June  20,  16 
Charles  II.  By  these  authorities,  a  president,  two 
deans,  and  four  assistants,  with  all  the  rectors,  vicars, 
ix.  of  the  city  of  London  and  eubutV^s^  ^^t^  ^ta^XmNk^ 
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a  oolpontum.  At  tlie  naa  tiiiM,  tlamhaoam  ftr  ta 
saea,  and  as  muaij  womea  wwe  astaUuhad.  Di:  Whii 
luid  iqppropTiated  by  will  aepanta  fimda  iur  the 
anoa  of  thaee  poor  people.  The  libnoy,  mom  Ilia 
oopioua  in  the  ci^  of  London,  was  friaamptOf  tti 
foundation  of  the  Rev.  Tlaoniaa  Wood,  leotac  of  8l 
Micbaers,  Oiooked-lane.  Dr.  White  left  his  own  ISh^f 
to  the  dean  and  oanons  of  Windaor.    O^rn,  Bi0§.  Diet 
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Geoaos  WHiTEnxu)  waa  bom  at  the  Boll  Inn,  in  the 
city  of  Gloucester,  at  the  cloee  of  the  year  1714.  Bk 
describes  himself  as  fiowaid  ftom  his  motber'a  woadb; 
so  brutish  as  to  hate  instruction;    stealing  tem  lui 

motber*s  pocket,  and  appropriating  to  his  own  use  tba 
money  that  he  took  in  the  house.  He  enacted  a  female 
part  in  a  play,  composed  by  the  master,  when  he  was  at 
St  Mary  de  Crypt*s  SchooL  From  school  he  persuaded 
his  mother  to  take  him  when  he  was  fifteen  years  of  agi; 
and  he  served  as  a  waiter  at  the  inn.  In  his  own  lan- 
guage he  '*put  on  bis  blue  apron  and  his  snufibit, 
washed  mops,  cleaned  rooms,  and  became  a  professed 
and  common  drawer."  At  the  same  time  he  read  Ken*s 
Manual  for  Winchester  Scholars,  and  Thomas  a  Kempis, 
and  giving  up  the  romances  which  inclined  him  at  one 
time  to  the  theatre,  he  composed  two  or  three  sermons. 
The  inn  being  made  over  to  a  married  sister,  he  seemed 
to  be  likely  to  lose  his  situation,  when  unexpectedly 
through  some  friends  of  his  mother's,  a  prospect  waa 
held  out  to  him  of  a  servitor*s  place  at  Oxford.  Ho 
immediately  returned  to  his  Grammar  School,  shook  off 
all  evil  and  idle  courses,  fasted  as  well  as  prayed,  became 
a  communicant,  and  in  1733,  became  a  servitor  of  Pem- 
broke College,  Oxford. 
^   had  heard  of  the  Methodists,  (iee  Life  of  WsdsyJ 
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«nd  longed  to  be  one  of  them.  He  soon  obtained  bin 
wish,  and  began  with  them  "  to  live  by  rule,  and  to  pick 
up  the  very  fragments  of  his  time  that  nothing  might  be 
lost'*  His  hie  was  asoetie.  He  practised  austerities 
such  as  Beimish  soperatition  encourages.  He  exposed 
himself  to  odd  in  the  morning,  till  his  hands  were  quite 
black.  He  kqpt  Lent  so  strictly  that  before  the  termina- 
tion of  the  forty  days,  be  had  scarcely  strength  enough  to 
creep  down  stairs,  and  was  under  a  physician  many 
weeks.  For  improvement  of  health  he  returned  to  his 
native  place,  wheve  his  general  character,  his  demeanour 
at  church,  and  praying  with  the  prisoners,  attracted  the 
notice  of  Dr.  Benson,  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester.  This 
should  be  remarked  by  those  who  represent  the  last  cen- 
tury as  destitute  of  religious  characters,  and  by  those 
who  think  that  the  aberrations  of  Whitefield  and  his 
friends  might  have  been  prevented,  if  they  had  received 
encouragement  Bishop  Benson  sent  for  Whitefield  one 
day  after  evening  service,  and  having  conversed  with 
him,  and  being  satisfied  with  his  piety,  he  asked  him  his 
age,  which  was  Httle  more  than  twenty-one.  The  good 
bishop  told  him  that  although  he  had  resolved  not  to 
ordain  any  one  nnder  twenty-three,  he  should  think  it 
his  du^  to  ordain  him  whenever  he  came  for  holy 
orders.  Sir  John  Philips,  of  London,  who  was  ready 
to  assist  in  religious  works  by  his  purse,  had  generously 
given  an  annuity  of  £S0  a  year  to  Whitefield,  on  con- 
dition that  he  continued  at  Oxford,  and  this  the  bishop 
considered  as  a  sufficient  title.  Whitefield  prepared 
himself  by  abstinence  and  prayer,  and  was  ordained  at 
Gloucester,  in  1786.  Bishop  Benson  appears  to  have 
fielt  a  sincere  regard  for  the  young  man  he  thus  ordained, 
little  aware  of  the  course  he  was  to  run.  Whitefield^s 
first  sermon  was  preached  in  St  Mary  de  Crypt,  where 
he  had  been  baptized,  and  where  he  received  his  first 
communion.  So  stirring  was  the  discourse,  that  while 
many  profited  by  it,  some  of  those  incessant  snarlen 
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tnd   fa  ders,   who  can  neTsr    make    allowance  it 

defects,  complained  to  the  bisliop  that  fifteen  persons  iwt 
(iriven  mad  by  the  sermon.  The  good  bishop  replied  tlni 
he  hoped  the  madiK^aB  would  not  be  forgotten  before  tiit 
neit  Sunday       Wbitefteld  soon  after  relumed  to  Otferi. 

In  1737.  he  first  came  up  to  London  to  officiate  foi  i 
time  in  the  chapel  of  the  Tower  ;  but  his  first  sermoD  in 
the  metropolis  was  preached  jB  Bishopsgate  chuich 
He  preached  also  at  Tarious  o1  ler  plaoea  ;  and,  whili 
here,  letters  came  from  the  Wesleys  at  Georgia,  ithid 
made  him  desirous  to  join  them:  but  he  was  Dot  jtt 
quite  clear  as  to  this  being  bis  duty.  He  aftenvudi 
supplied  a  curacy  at  Duramer,  in  Hampshire  ;  aivi 
being  at  length  convinced  that  it  was  his  dutj  to  go  fa 
Georgia,  he  went  in  January.  173T,  lo  take  leave  of  hn 
friends  in  Gloucester.  Here  he  underwent  a  severe  triiJ 
from  his  mother's  grief,  wliile  his  worldly-minded  friemlJ 
reproached  him  for  sacriEicing  his  chance  of  prvfertuMit 
from  Biehop  Genson.  Little  did  they  understand  llN 
noble  spirit  by  which  While6eld,  with  all  his  faults,  nm 
animated,  and  his  a  ingle-he  a  rtfd  devotion  to  hia  Masttr't 
cause.  The  good  Bishop  of  Gloucester  approved  of  hit 
determination  to  go,  received  him  like  a  father,  as  b< 
aiwayti  did,  uoC  duubtiag  ihat  Gud  wcuj<i  ijlwts  bim. 
and  that  he  would  do  much  good  abroad.  Be  hima^ 
waa  in  a  state  of  high  enthusiasm.  Having  been  ar 
cepted  by  General  Oglethorpe  and  the  trustees,  and 
presented  to  the  Bishop  of  London  and  the  primatt, 
and  finding  that  it  would  be  some  months  befora  the 
vessel  in  which  he  was  to  embark  would  be  ready,  he 
went  for  a  while  to  serve  the  church  of  one  of  his  friend* 
at  Stonehouse.  in  his  native  county ;  and  there  be  de- 
scribes the  habitual  exaltation  of  lus  mind  in  glowino 
language. 

He  afterwards  Tisited  Bristol  and  London,  when  ha 
was  followed  by  incredible  multitudes,  and  excited  ■■ 
■m  which  baffles  description. 
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On  the  $23rd  December,  1737,  he  set  sail :  but 
owing  to  adverse  winds  he  was  detained  in  the  Downs ; 
and  it  was  not  until  the  end  of  January  following  that 
that  the  ship  got  fairly  under  weigh.  He  arrived  at  the 
parsonage-house  at  Savannah,  May  7,  1788,  where  he 
remained  until  August  As  some  amelioration  of  the 
deplorable  condition  of  the  colonists,  he  projected  an 
Orphan*house,  for  which  he  determined  to  raise  contri- 
butions in  England ;  and  accordingly  he  embarl^d  in 
September,  and  after  a  boisterous  passagef,  landed  at 
Limerick.  There  he  was  received  kindly' by  the  Bishop, 
who  engaged  him  to  preach  in  the  cathedral;  and  at 
Dublin,  where  he  also  preached,  he  was  courteously 
received  by  Dr.  Delany,  Bishop  Bundle,  and  Archbishop 
Bolton.  In  the  beginning  of  December,  he  arrived  in 
London,  where  the  trustees  of  the  colony  of  Georgia 
expressed  their  satisfaction  at  the  accounts  sent  to  them 
of  his  conduct,  presented  him  to  the  living  of  Savannah, 
and  granted  him  500  acres  of  land  for  his  intended 
Orphan  house. 

Whitefield  found  Bishop  Benson  still  living  and  by 
him  he  was  ordained  priest.  He  again  repaired  to 
London,  where  his  preaching  was  so  popular  that  the 
churches  could  not  hold  the  congregations  who  flocked 
to  hear  him.  His  head  began  to  be  turned.  He  defied 
the  authorities  of  the  Church,  and  spake  evil  of  digni- 
ties; certainly  without  cause,  for  he'  had  been  every 
where  received  by  the  bishops  hitherto  with  courtesy 
and  respect,  although  they  desired  to  promote  his  real 
usefulness  by  restraining  his  excesses.  He  first  preached 
in  the  open  air,  on  the  afternoon  of  Saturday  the  1 7th 
of  February,  1780,  on  Hannam-mount,  at  Rose-green, 
Kingswood,  near  Bristol,  a  place  inhabited  chiefly  by 
colliers.  His  singular  mode  of  address  collected  thou- 
sands of  those  people,  on  whom  his  discourses  produced 
a  most  extraordinary  effect.  He  afterwards  preached  in 
the  open  air  at  Bristol  itself,  where  the  pulpits  were 
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dosed  against  him.  After  this  ha  pKMtbed  otlta  in  iW 
open  &ir  in  the  tieinity  of  Londoo,  pArtic«l«rlj  i>  Mn» 
fields,  and  oa  Kennington  Commoa. 

la  Aagnst,  1739,  he  embarked  agaiti  for  AaMTin 
ind  landed  in  Pennj^lvania  ia  October.  AAefvaidt 
he  went  through  that  proiiDce,  the  Jerak%  Nev  Yeci 
Biid  back  again  to  Uarjland,  Virginiai,  North  and  Sootk 
Carolina,  preaching  ever;  where  to  vast  eongregalMaa 
In  thf  beginning  of  Jan.  )  TJO,  he  anvKd  mi  SaTaiUMk 
wheie  be  founded,  and  in  a  giE«t  messare  esuUisbai 
his  Orplumbouse,  by  the  name  of  Betbesda.  He  tbea 
took  another  extensive  tour  through  AtDeiica,  and  r- 
tBraed  to  EngUnd  in  March,  17(1. 

He  ariiTed  in  England  eiaspersied  with  tb«  W«ci^ 
on  account  of  their  determined  oppaMidoo  to  CalnniiB 
The  Weslevs  were  prepared  lo  make  ^rerj-  aDowknce  fer 
^eir  frieud's  Colviuistic  errors.  But  CalTioj^iu  \»  hit 
liomanism  always  intolerant,  and  often  bitter  in  iu  in- 
tolerance, although  the  piety  of  many  Calviniacs  is  bejiUM 
dispatc ;  and  it  could  not  eniireiy  pervert  the  natunt 
Jdndness  of  WhiteGeld's  heart.  In  an  irritated  ttf 
of  mind,  WbitefieUl  reached  London.  Cbftrlea  Wolcf 
Taa  there,  and  on  their  meeting  old  fe«liDgB  of  trtfOt 
and  loTe  revived  with  such  strength  in  Whitefield'a  hiart. 
that  be  promised  never  to  preach  against  the  W«ilt^ 
vhatever  his  private  opinion  might  be.  Bat  maif 
things  combined  to  sour  him  at  this  time.  He  W 
written  against  Archbishop  Tillotson's  works,  uid  ib 
Whole  Duty  of  Man,  a  book  in  those  days  of  tuuiTaDod 
populari^,  in  a  manner  which  he  himself  then  ackoow- 
ledged  to  be  intemperate  and  iiiJudiciouB  ;  and  thii 
had  offended  persons,  who  were  otherwise  favoQrahlf 
disposed  towards  him.  His  celebrity  also  seemed  ID 
have  passed  away ;  the  twenty  thousands  who  used  to 
assemble  at  his  preaching  had  dwindled  down  to  two 
or  three  hundred  ;  and  in  one  exhibition  at  Kenaingtm 
ro-trooo,  the  former  Bcene  of  his  triumphs,  scsroely  a 
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hundred  were  gathered  together  to  hear  him.  Worldly 
anxieties,  too,  were  fretting  him,  and  those  of  a  kind 
which  made  the  loss  of  his  celebrity  a  serious  evil.  The 
Orphan-house  in  Georgia  was  to  be  maintained ;  he  had 
now  nearly  a  hundred  persons  in  that  establishment, 
who  were  to  be  supported  by  his  exertions ;  there  were 
not  the  slightest  funds  provided,  and  Georgia  was  the 
dearest  part  of  the  British  dominions.  He  was  above  a 
thousand  pounds  in  debt  upon  that  score,  and  he  himself 
not  worth  twenty.  Seward,  the  wealthiest  and  most 
attached  of  his  disciples,  was  dead,  and  had  made  no 
provision  for  him,  nor  for  the  payment  of  a  bill  for 
d6d50  on  the  Orphan-house  account,  which  he  had 
drawn,  and  for  which  Whitefield  was  now  responsible, 
and  threatened  with  an  arrest.  If  his  celebrity  were 
gbne,  the  Bank  of  Faith,  upon  which  he  had  hitherto 
drawn  with  such  confidence  and  such  success,  would 
be  closed  against  him.  He  called  it  truly  a  trying  time  : 
"  Many,  very  many  of  my  spiritual  children,"  says  he, 
*'  who,  at  my  last  departure  from  England,  would  have 
plucked  out  their  own  eyes  to  have  given  me,  are  so 
prejudiced  by  the  dear  Messrs.  Wesleys  dressing  up  the 
doctrine  of  election  in  such  horrible  colours,  that  they 
will  neither  hear,  see,  nor  give  me  the  least  assistance ; 
yea,  some  of  them  send  threatening  letters  that  God  will 
speedily  destroy  me."  This  folly  on  the  part  of  Wesley  s 
hot  adherents  irritated  him,  and  that  irritation  was 
fomented  by  his  own.  He  began  naturally  to  regard 
his  former  former  friends  as  heretics  and  enemies ;  and 
when  Wesley,  who  had  been  summoned  by  his  brother 
Charles  to  London  on  this  occasion,  went  to  him,  to 
see  if  the  breach  might  yet  be  closed,  Whitefield 
honestly  told  him,  that  they  preached  two  different 
Gospels,  and  therefore  he  not  only  would  not  join 
witli  him,  or  give  him  the  right  hand  of  fellowship, 
but  would  publicly  preach  against  him  wheresoever  he 
preached  at  all.      He  was  reminded  of  the  promise 
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WbtMOeU.  who  *nU  dm  bare  placed  a  amai  fm 
ta  VTttlej.  cren  if  m  iodcnae  iber  had  agreed,  with  di 
hc^  of  tome  ooll«a^e«,  began  to  form  di^tioci  »>cie[i«*i' 
s  wbo  bdd  Cal<riniatk  MObmeius  This  prodvcai 
KMiBe  at  Kingsvcod,  and  the  m 

a  Moofffielda  and  Totteiili&in<co art- road.  B^ 
rietol  alfo  mttnj  fiaiu  of  En-ffUad.  wheiv  similar  *Xie 
bea  were  cstabbabed;  aod  be  tben  went  to  Soodaai 
wbere  he  preached  in  all  the  priocipal  towns.  In  niX 
he  visited  Wales,  wbere  at  Abergavenny,  be  married 
iin.  James,  a  widow  of  that  place.  The  marriage  wM 
not  a  happj  one;  and  Mrs.  Whitefield  died  in  nti. 
By  her  he  bad  one  child,  a  son,  who  died  in  in&nCT. 
In  Augaat,  1744,  be  embarked  again  for  Amerioa, 
whence  be  returned  in  July,  1748.  He  now  «M«.rwiJ 
a  new  position.  He  became  acquainted  with  Setiniv 
Countess  of  HtratingdoD,  a  lady  of  extreme  Calvioisba 
views,  and  very  self-sufficient.  Whitefield  was  invited 
to  the  hoDSe  of  the  "  noble  and  elect  lady"  as  she  waa 
profanely  called  bj  her  flatlerere,  as  soon  as  he  landed. 
After  he  had  officiated  there  twice,  she  wrote  to  him, 
j»"'^"'*  him  again,  that  some  of  the  nobility  might  bvr 

ned-  be  God."  he  says,  in  his  reply,  "  thai 
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the  rich  and  great  begin  to  hare  an  hearing  ear :  I  think 
it  is  a  good  sign  that  our  Lord  intends  to  give,  to  some 
at  least,  an  obedient  heart  How  wonderfully  does  our 
Redeemer  deal  with  souls;  if  they  will  hear  the  Gospel 
under  a  ceiled  roof,  ministers  shall  be  sent  to  them  there : 
if  only  in  a  church,  or  a  field,  they  shall  have  it  there. 
A  word  in  the  lesson,  when  I  was  last  with  your  lady- 
ship,  struck  tne, — Paul  preached  privately  to  those  that 
were  of  reputation.  This  must  be  the  way,  I  presume, 
of  dealing  with  the  nobility,  who  yet  know  not  the  Lord." 
This  is  characteristic  ;  and  his  answer  to  a  second  note, 
respecting  the  time,  is  still  more  so.  '*  Ever  since  the 
reading  your  ladyship's  condescending  letter,  my  soul  has 
been  overpowered  with  His  presence,  Who  is  all  in  all. 
When  your  ladyship  styled  me  your  friend,  I  was 
amazed  at  your  condescension ;  but  when  I  thought  that 
Jesus  was  my  friend,  it  quite  overcame  me,  and  made 
me  to  lie  prostrate  before  Him,  crying,  why  me?  why 
me?  I  just  now  rose  from  the  ground,  after  praying 
the  Lord  of  all  lords  to  water  your  soul,  honoured 
madam,  every  moment.  As  there  seems  to  be  a  door 
opening  for  the  nobility  to  hear  the  Gospel,  I  will  defer 
my  journey,  and,  God  willing,  preach  at  your  ladyship's. 
Oh  that  God  may  be  with  me,  and  make  me  humble !  I 
am  ashamed  to  think  your  ladyship  will  admit  me  under 
your  roof;  much  more  am  I  amazed  that  the  Lord  Jesus 
will  make  use  of  such  a  creature  as  I  am;^-quite 
astonished  at  your  ladyship  s  condescension,  and  the 
unmerited  superabounding  grace  and  Goodness  of  Him 
Who  has  loved  me,  and  given  Himself  for  me."  Wesley 
would  not  have  written  in  this  strain,  which,  for  its  ser- 
vile adulation,  and  its  canting  vanity,  might  well  provoke 
disgust  and  indignation,  were  not  the  real  genius  and 
piety  of  the  writer  beyond  all  doubt.  Such,  however,  as 
the  language  is,  it  was  natural  in  Whitefield,  and  not  ill 
suited  for  the  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 
Lady  Huntingdon  built  chapels  in  various  places, 
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which  wei  called  by  her  name ;  and  ehe  prMunl 
Calviuistic  ciergjmen  to  officiate  in  them,  notil  cd 
finding  a  sufficient  supply  of  ordained  pereoiu.  Ai 
employed  laymen,  who  w«re  called  X>adj  HtmUngdm 
preachera.  Amung  these  persons  Wfaitefield  preatjari 
nntil  he  returned  to  America,  in  1769.  The  fblloauf 
year  he  died.  A  Cear  of  outliving  his  usefutnees  bii 
often  depressed  him :  BD<i  i  day,  wbeD  giving  n< 
to    an    irritaUe    temper,  '    >ugLt    tears    frotn  <» 

who  had  not  deserved  sucn  atment,  he  borst  ina 
tears  himself,  and  exclaimea,  "  I  shall  tire  to  be  • 
poor  peevish  old  man,  and  e^  fry  body  will  be  tind 
of  me!"  He  wished  for  n  si  jdon  death,  uid  tlK 
blessing  was  so  far  Touchsi  ■  foim,  that  the  illiua 
which  proved  fatal,  was  <  of  a  few  hoar«'  «» 
tinuance.  It  was  a  fit  ot  asthma :  when  it  seaul 
him  first,  one  of  his  friends  expressed  a.  n-ish  that  ba 
would  not  preach  so  often  ;  snd  his  reply  was,  "  I  hid 
rather  wear  out  than  rust  out."  He  died  at  Newbuiy 
Port,  in  New  England,  and  according  to  his  own  desirt; 
was  buried  before  the  pulpit,  in  the  Presbyterian  Chuidi 
of  that  town. 

A  collection  of  bis  Sermons,  Tracts,  and  Latten,  it 
6  Tola,  8to,  WB8  published  st  London,  in  17T1 :  kii 
Journals  he  published  himself.  A  Life  of  Whitafid^ 
by  the  Rot.  J.  Gillies,  minister  of  the  CoU^e  Chunk 
of  Glasgow,  appeared,  in  8to,  at  London,  in  1813 ;  and  a 
volume,  entitled  The  Life  and  Times  of  the  ReT.  Q«atgt 
Whitefield.  by  Robert  Philip,  was  pubiihed  in  1838.— 
Southti/'t  L^»  of  WttU^.     Lift  of  WhiUjUld  by  CfUtim. 
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The  erents  in  the  early  life  of  John  Whitgift  may  bt 

passed  over  without  dwelling  upon  detaila.       He  WM 

vat  Grimsby,  in  Lincolnshire,  in  1580,  Meant' 
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isg  to  Strype,  in  1533,  aeoording  to  Pauk.  In  1548, 
he  went  to  Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  but  migrated 
soon  after  to  Pembroke  Hall.  He  became  a  fellow  in 
1555  of  Peter  house.    He  proceeded  to  M.A.  in  1557. 

About  this  time  he  had  a  serere  fit  of  sickness ;  and 
soon  after  his  recoreiy  happened  the  remarkable  visita- 
tion of  tibis  uniyersity  by  the  authority  of  Cardinal  Pole, 
in  order  to  purge  out  the  heretics.  To  avoid  this  storm, 
Whitgift's  first  resolution  was  to  go  to  Strasburg,  Frank- 
fort, or  somewhere  in  Switzerland ;  but  Dr.  Feme,  the 
master  of  his  college,  thouf^  at  that  time  a  professed 
Papist,  yet  having  a  great  esteem  for  him,  undertook  to 
screen  him  from  the  commissioners,  which  prevailed  on 
him  not  to  leaTC  the  university.  The  master's  promise 
was  fedthfully  performed ;  and  notwithstanding  the  seve- 
ritj  of  that  visitation,  he  escaped  without  any  injury, 
by  the  connivance  of  his  friend,  who  being  then  vice- 
chancellor,  and  shewing  himself  active  in  the  present 
transactions,  was  the  less  suspected  to  favour  any  but 
thorough  devotees  of  Rome. 

In  1560,  he  was  ordained,  and  was  made  chaplain  to 
Richard  Cox,  Bishop  of  Ely,  by  whom  he  was  presented 
to  the  Rectory  of  Teversham,  in  Cambridgeshire.  In 
1563,  he  was  appointed  Margaret  professor  of  Divinity. 
In  1567,  he  was  chosen  Master  of  Pembroke  Hall,  but 
tliis  place  within  three  months  he  resigned,  being  made 
Master  of  Trinity.  The  same  year,  the  university 
admitted  him  inceptor  for  the  degree  of  doctor  in 
divinity  ;  and  being  appointed  likewise  to  keep  the 
commencement  act,  he  chose  for  his  thesis  upon  that 
occasion.  Papa  ett  We  ontiekfiMUw,  the  pope  is  the 
antichrist  In  1570,  having  first  applied  to  Cecil  for 
the  purpose,  he  compiled  a  new  body  of  statutes  for 
the  universiQr,  which  were  of  great  service  to  that 
learned  oomipunity. 

This  work  he  finished  in  August,  and  the  same  month 
he  was  the  principal  agent  in  procuring  an  order  from 
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tlie  Tioe-cbanodlar  and  heads  to  pnUbit 
who  was  now  Margaret  profoawir,  fpom  naffiqg 
more  lectures  withoat  some  stiafaetion  gntm  la 
of  his  principles  and  opinions.  Whitgift 
chancellor  of  this  step,  and  at  the  Mone  tinie 
him  with  Cartwright*s  principles,  and  the 
of  them,  upon  which  he  received  the  ehanoeDerli  iffa 
hation  of  what  had  heen  done.  Upon  this  Oartvq^ 
heing  convened,  and  refbsing  to  renoonee  lua  ydad^ 
was  deprived  of  his  professorship ;  and  as  ha  gnt  irt 
that  his  assertions  were  rather  sapproseod  bj  aiithsdl||L 
than  refuted  by  reason,  Whitgift  took  an  ^ifci*^a| 
to  obviate  that  calumnj.  In  the  meantimei  at  the 
cellor*s  request  he  likewise  wrote  a  eonftitatmi  of  mm 
of  the  chief  of  those  principles,  and  sent  them  to  Aak 
bishop  Parker,  in  a  letter  dated  December  29th,  widia 
intention  to  publish  them,  but  was  prevented.  In  1671 
he  served  the  office  of  vice-chaDcellor.     The  same  ycv 

m 

an  order  was  made  by  the  archbishop  and  bishops,  tbtf 
all  those  who  had  obtained  faculties  to  preach,  sbooU 
surrender  them  before  the  third  of  August;    and  tbti 
upon  their  subscription  to  the  thirty-nine  articles,  ani 
other  constitutions  and  ordinances   agreed    upon,  nev 
licences  should  be  granted.     This  being  signified  to  tbf 
university,  and  an  order  sent,  requiring  them  to  call  ia 
all  the  faculties  granted  before,  Whitgift  in  pnrsuioee 
thereof  surrendered  his  former  licence,  obtained  in  15M. 
and  had  another  granted    him   September   17,    1571. 
wherein  he  was  likewise  constituted  one  of  the  universitv 
preachers.     On  the  10th  of  June,  in  consequence  of  the 
queen  8  nomination,  he  was  elected  dean  of  Lincoln,  into 
which  dignity  he  was  installed  on  the  2nd  of  August  follow- 
ing.    On  the  Slst  of  October,  he  obtained  a  dispensation 
firom  the  archbishop,  impowering  him  together  with  thii 
deanery,  his  prebend  of  Ely,  and  rectory  of  Teversham 
'^'^des  the  mastership  of  Trinity  college)  to  hold  any 
onefice  whatsoever.   Towards  the  end  of  the  same 
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jear  he  preached  the  Latin  eermon  at  the  meeting  of 
the  convocation,  being  then  proctor  for .  the  clei^  and 
chapter  of  Ely.  On  the  14th  of  Maj  the  next  year,  he 
was  presented  to  the  lower  house  for  their  prolocutor, 
and  chosen.  In  August  the  same  year,  he  resigned  the 
rectory  of  Terersham. 

He  was  now,  by  particular  appointment  from  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  writing  his  answer  to  the 
Admonition,  which  requiring  more  ease  of  mind  and 
leisure  hours  than  the  execution  of  his  office  as  master 
of  Trinity  college  (where  he  met  with  so  much  trouble 
and  opposition)  seemed  to  admit,  he  even  desired  to 
leave  the  university.  However,  the  heads  applied  to  the 
chancellor  in  a  letter  dated  September  die  28th,  to 
prevent  it  He  had  a  little  before,  in  the  same  month 
this  year,  expelled  Cartwright  from  his  fellowship,  for 
not  taking  orders  in  due  time,  according  to  the  statute 
of  the  colleges.  On  the  2nd  of  November  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Bishop  of  London,  he  preached  at  Pauls 
Cross ;  and  before  the  expiration  of  the  year  came  out 
his  answer  to  the  *  Admonition.* 

As  Archbishop  Parker  was  the  chief  person  that  set 
Whitgift  about  this  work,  so  he  gave  him  considerable 
assistance  therein ;  and  the  several  parts  of  the  copy  as 
it  was  finished  were  sent  to  him  to  revise ;  and  Cooper, 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  another  of  the  most  learned  bishops 
of  that  time,  together  with  other  bishops  and  learned 
men,  were  consulted.  In  this  book,  as  Strype  observes, 
may  be  seen  all  the  arguments  and  policy  used  in 
those  times  for  laying  episcopacy  and  the  liturgy  aside« 
and  all  the  exceptions  to  them  drawn  up  to  the  best 
advantage;  and  herein  also  are  subjoined  a  full  and 
particular  answer  and  refutation  of  the  one,  and  vindi- 
cation of  the  other ;  together  with  the  favourable  sense 
of  the  learned  men  abroad,  as  Peter  Hartyr,  Bucer, 
Zuingliua,  Bullinger,  Calvin,  Gualter,  expressed  in  their 
letters,  or  other  writings  of  their  s,  and  their  approbation 
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df  tliis  charcb's  frame  and  discipline,  and  12a  gord 
ment  of  it  by  biahopa,  Stfype  «as  of  opinion,  that  ti 
book  may  be  justly  esteeTned  and  applied  to  sg  one 
the  public  books  of  the  Church  of  Engtuud  ooDceroii 
hsr  profession  and  priticiples,  and  as  L^ing  of  the  li 
authority  in  respect  to  it  Ft  worship  and  goTeramenl, 
opposition  to  the  disci phnoiiaDs,  as  Bishop  Jewe 
Apology  and  Defence  in  re»pecl  of  the  Reformation  u 
doctrine  of  it,  in  opposition  to  the  Papists.  It  was  fii 
printed  in  4u>.  and  reprinted  in  the  year  foUowing,  wi 
OuB  title ;  Ad  Answer  to  a  certain  Libel,  intided,  i 
Admonition  to  the  Parliament  hj  John  Whitgifi,  D, 
Bivinity,  newlie  angmented  by  the  Autbour,  as  I 
Conference  shall  appear.  Imprinted  at  London  I 
Henna  Bynneman,  for  Humfrey  Toy,  Anno  167S.  ] 
this  Q  reply  btiing  published  by  Mr.  Cartwri^ht  tl 
next  year,    1573,    Whitgift  wrote  hia  defence  the  san 

At  the  same  time  Whitgift  appeared  \rith  that  wamr 
that  was  natural  to  his  temper,  against  a  design,  thi 
on  foot,  for  abolishing  pluralities,  and  taking  awayt) 
impropriations,  and  tythes,  from  bishops  and  apiritn 
(not  including  temporal)  persona,  for  the  better  nronsif 
of  the  poorer  clergy.  On  the  24th  of  March  the  last  day 
the  year  1576,  he  was  nominated  to  the  Bishopric  of  W( 
ceater,  to  which  being  confirmed  on  thelfilh  of  April;  1 
was  consecrated  April  Slst,  1577  ;  and  as  this  bishc^i 
brought  him  into  the  council  for  the  marches  of  Wal( 
he  was  presently  after  appointed  vice-presideDt  of  tho 
marches  in  the  absence  of  Sir  Henry  Sydney,  lo 
president,  made  lord-lieu  tenant  of  Ireland.  He  did  o 
resign  his  mastership  of  Trinity  College  till  June ;  ai 
in  the  interim  procured  a  letter  from  the  chancellor 
order  to  prevent  the  fpractice  (then  in  use)  of  tokii 
money  for  the  resignation  of  fellowships. 

The  queen  had  it  in  her  eye  to  raise  him  to  tl 
highest  dignit?  in  the  Church  before  ber   intentioi 
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took  place,  and  ahewed  an  indiaation,  as  waa  aaid,  to 
pot  him  into  Archbialiop  Grindal'a  loom  before  thait 
prelate'a  deadL  80  much  is  certain,  that  Grindal,  iu 
the  condition  he  then  was,  had  been  desiroas  to  resign, 
and  was  deairoos  of  Whitgift  for  his  sacoessor ;  but 
Whitgift  oonld  not  be  persuaded  upon  to  comply  with 
it ;  and  in  the  queen*s  presence  begged  her  pardon  for 
not  aoc^iting  thereof  upon  any  eondition  whatsoever, 
during  the  life  of  the  other.  But  upon  Grindal's 
death,  which  happened  on  the  6th  of  Julj,  1583,  the 
queen  nominated  Whitgift  to  succeed  him,  and, 
accordingly,  he  waa  elected  on  the  2drd  of  August, 
and  confirmed  on  the  2drd  of  September.  On  the 
17th  of  November,  the  queen's  accession  happening 
on  a  Sunday,  he  preached  at  PauFs  Cross  upon 
this  text:  ''Put  them  in  mind  to  be  subject 
to  principalities,  **  &c  (Titus,  iii.)  At  his  first 
entrance  upon  thia  charge  he  found  the  archbishopric 
over-rated,  and  procured  an  order  for  the  abate- 
ment  of  one  hundred  pounds  to  him  and  his 
auccesaors,  on  the  payment  d  first-fruits.  He  shortly 
after  recovered  from  the  queen,  aa  part  of  the  possessions 
of  the  arohbishopric,  Iiong-Beaoh  Wood,  in  Kent,  which 
had  been  many  years  detained  from  his  predecessor  by 
Sir  James  Croft,  comptroller  of  her  miyesty^s  household. 
But  that  which  moat  concerned  him  waa  to  see  the 
established  unifermityofthe  Church  in  such  great  disorder 
as  it  was  firom  the  non-complying  Puritans,  who,  taking 
advantage  of  hia  predeceeaor^s  easiness  in  that  respect, 
were  possessed  of  a  great  many  eccleeiastical  benefices 
and  preferments,  in  which  they  were  supported  by  some 
of  the  principal  men  at  court  He  therefore  set  himself 
with  extraordinary  zeal  and  vigour  to  reform  these 
infiringementa  of  the  constitution,  for  which  he  had  the 
queen's  exprsaa  orders.  With  this  view,  on  the  6  th  of 
December  thia  year,  he  moved  for  an  eccleeiastical  com- 
mission,  which  waa  aoon  aflter  issued  to  him  with  the 
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Bishop  of  London,  and  seranl  ollien.  To  tifai 
purpose  in  1584,  he  drew  up  a  Ibcm  of 
oontaining  twenty-four  artibles»  which  he  mat  to  lis 
bishops  of  his  provinoe,  enjoining  them  to  mnuHBdl 
sach  clergy  as  in  their  respeotiTe  dioceoeo  weio 
of  Nonconformity,  and  to  require  them  to 
articles  severally  upon  oath,  *'ex  officio  mero^ "  liksmsH 
anbscribe  to  the  queen's  supremacjr,  the  Book  of  OcnuMa 
Prayer,  and  the  thirty-nine  articles  of  religion. 

At  the  same  time  he  held  confersnoee  with  eerwdtf 
the  Puritans,  and  by  that  means  brou|^t  eome  to  | 
compliance ;  and  when  others  appealed  Atom  ihe 
astical  commission  to  the  councU,  he  reaolately 
his  jurisdiction,  and  vindicated  his  prooeedinge  at  te 
peril  of  his  life,  and  even  in  some  caeee  ag^jnit  lM 
opinion  of  Lord  Burghley,  who  was  hie  chief  frisii 
there.  He  waited  this  year  also,  about  these  matteia 
upon  the  queen,  who  had  been  solicited  in  favour  of 
some  of  the  innovators  against  the  Liturgy,  and  soon 
after  sent  her  highness  his  answer  to  all  their  moit 
plausible  objections  that  were  commonly  urged  by 
them,  and  gave  her  several  reasons  why  the  disdplini 
was  rather  to  be  suppressed,  than  by  writing  con- 
futed. In  the  meantime  he  prevailed  to  have  soms 
of  the  sees  filled  that  had  been  vacant  ever  aince  the 
ejection  of  the  Popish  bishops;  and  obtained  a  premiss 
from  Burghley  to  complete  the  whole  bench.  Nor  did 
his  zeal  for  the  established  ecclesiastical  polity  display 
itself  with  less  warmth  in  opposing  the  election  this  year 
of  Walter  Travers  to  the  mastership  of  the  Temple, 
and  in  advising  a  restraint  to  be  laid  upon  the  press  at 
Cambridge.  Several  petitions  being  offered  to  this  par* 
liament  in  favour  of  the  Puritans,  for  receiving  their 
new  platform  and  book  of  public  prayer,  aa  also  against 
pluralities  and  the  court  of  faculties,  the  arohbishi^ 
answered  them,  and  presented  his  answer  to  the  queen 
jn  vMinoii*      Ha  sent  nicAe^  li^a^  Mv^\i  ^^xb^  V\  LAid 
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Snrgbley.  However,  being  made  sensible  of  tbe 
justness  of  a  complaint  against  tbe  excessive  fees 
taken  in  spiritual  courts,  be  set  about  drawing  up  a 
new  state  of  those  fees,  according  to  the  ancient  custom, 
and  at  the  same  time  prevailed  with  the  queen  not  to 
give  her  assent  to  some  bills  that  had  passed  both 
houses,  which  affected  the  present  good  estate  of  the 
clergy ;  namely,  one  giving  liberty  to  marry  at  all  times, 
another  for  the  trial  of  ministers'  sufficiency  by  twelve 
laymen,  and  such  like.  This  last  was  a  precedent  for  a 
like  act  passed  and  rigidly  executed  against  the  royalists 
during  the  rebellion  and  usurpation  of  Cromwell. 

In  the  same  parliament  he  procured  an  act  for  the 
better  fSoundation  and  relief  of  the  poor  of  the  Hospital 
of  East  bridge,  in  Canterbury ;  and,  before  the  year  was 
expired,  he  found  means  to  put  a  stop  to  a  commission 
that  was  then  upon  the  anvil  for  a  "melius  inquirendum.** 
In  1585,  by  special  order  from  the  queen,  he  drew  up 
rules  for  regulating  the  press ;  which  were  confirmed 
and  set  forth  by  the  authority  of  the  star-chamber, 
June  23rd.  In  all  his  transactions  for  uniformity,  he 
had  constantly  both  the  permission  and  countenance  of 
the  queen,  as  well  as  the  general  concurrence  of  Burghley, 
Leicester,  and  Walsingham.  Yet  in  his  proceedings 
with  the  Nonconformists  his  grace  had  received  some- 
times, even  from  these  his  friends,  very  hard  words. 
Upon  which  account,  about  this  time,  he  joined  himself 
in  a  more  close  friendship  with  Sir  Christopher  Hatton, 
then  vioe-chamberlain  to  the  queen,  to  whom  he  now 
(July  16th)  opened  his  mind,  and  complained  of  tbe 
other's  usage  of  him.  The  Earl  of  Leicester  particularly, 
not  content  with  having  made  Cartwright  master  of  his 
hospital  newly  built  at  Warwick,  attempted  by  a  most 
artful  address  to  procure  a  licence  for  him  to  preach 
without  the  subscription ;  but  the  archbishop  perempto- 
rily refused  to  comply.  Presently  after  this^  the  «^\£a 
earl  supplied  to  bim  to  declare  \ua  ]\x^^<^ti\  ^qmn*  ^^^^^ 

3  a  a 
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far  proamog  the  esecstioii  of  If  uj  QmA 
c-i  Soxs,  wiihoQi  the  caoaent  of  his  manrenaga  ;  m^^  Mfm 
the  disoorerr  of  BsbingtoD  s  design  to  many  the  wi 
queen,  the  ixchbishop  pat  forth  some  prmjen  joit 
the  title  of  A  Fonn  of  Pimjer  for  these  daogSHW 
Times^ 

Upon  the  alum  of  the  Sptnith  invacioii  he  pi» 
cozed  an  order  of  the  eonocil  lo  pierent  the  ekqf 
from  being  cessed  bj  the  lord-lientenantB  for  fbrniahiBg 
arme,  and  wrote  circular  lettera  to  the  biahopa.  to  tito 
care  that  their  clergy  should  be  readj  with  m  Tofamtaij 
appointment  of  armsv  &c  In  1587,  came  oat  m  Timlefll 
pamphlet^  entitled,  Martin  Marprelate,  in  which  tht 
archbishop  was  sererely  handled  in  Terr  coane  langoi^ 
The  Uniyereity  of  Oxford  losing  their  chancellor,  the  Eail 
of  Leicester,  this  year,  sereral  of  the  heads  and  olhea 
signified  to  the  archbishop  their  intention  to  choose  laa 
into  that  post  This  offer,  being  a  Cambridge  m^^t,  he 
tflAclined  for  himself,  but  made  use  of  it  to  reoommeod 
md  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  who  was  elected: 
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Bj  which  means  the  archbishop  came  into  a  great 
share  of  the  gOTomment  of  that  nniTersity.  In  1690, 
Oartwright  being  dted  before  the  ecclesiastical  com- 
mission for  sereral  misdemeanours,  and  refusing  to  take 
the  oath,  ex-officio^  was  sent  to  the  Fleet  prison  ;  and 
the  archbishop  drew  up  a  paper  containing  several 
articles,  more  explicitlj  against  the  Disciplinarians  than 
the  former,  to  be  subscribed  bj  all  licensed  preachers. 
The  next  year,  1691,  Oartwright  was  brought  before  the 
star-chamber,  and  upon  giving  bail  for  his  quiet  beha- 
viour, was  discharged  at  the  motion  of  the  archbishop, 
who  this  year  was  appointed,  by  common  consent,  to  be 
arbitrator  between  two  men  of  eminent  learning  in  a 
remarkable  point  of  Scripture  chronology.  These  were 
Hugh  Broughton,  of  Christ*s  College,  in  Cambridge,  the 
greatest  scholar  in  Hebrew  and  Jewish  learning  in  those 
times,  and  Dr.  Reynolds,  of  Corpus  Christi,  in  Oxford, 
divinity  professor  there.  The  point  in  dispute  was, 
'*  Whether  the  chronology  of  the  times  from  Adam  to 
Christ,  could  be  ascertained  by  the  Holy  Scriptures  ?" 
The  first  held  the  affirmative,  which  was  denied  by  the 
latter.  The  same  year,  the  archbishop  presented  and 
instituted  Hooker  to  the  living  of  Boscomb,  in  Wiltshire, 
and  to  the  prebend  of  Nether-haven,  in  the  Church 
of  Sarum. 

In    1699,    he   visited   All  Souls'  College,    and    the 
following  year  Dr.  Bancroft  published  his  Survey  of 

Discipline,  wherein  he  censured  Beza*s  conduct  in  inter- 
meddling with  the  English  afiairs  in  respect  of  Church- 
government,  upon  which  that  minister  complained  of 
this  usage  in  a  letter  to  the  archbishop,  who  returned  a 
long  answer,  in  which  he  not  only  shewed  the  justice  of 
Dr.  Bancroft's  complaint,  but  further  also  vindicated 
Saravia  and  Sutclifie,  two  learned  men  of  the  English 
Churoh,  who  had  written  in  behalf  of  the  order  of  epis- 
copacy against  Beza's  doctrine  of  the  equality  of  ministers 
of  the  Qospely  and  a  ruling  presbytery.    In  1694,  fresh 
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..eonduct,  and  insisted  on  the  privileges  of  the  uniTersity. 

^The  academical  delinquent  was  summoned  to  appear  at 
Lambeth  before  the  archbishop  and  some  other  diyines, 
and  haying  submitted  himself  to  their  examination,  his 
judges  decided  that  some  of  his  opinions  were  erroneous. 

.  They  enjoined  him  to  confess  his  ignorance  and  mistake 

.  ^th  due  contrition ;  but  the  temper  of  Barret  revolted 
At  the  prescribed  humiliation,  and  he  prepared  to  quit 
the  university. 

The  controversy  which  was  at  this  time  commenced  by 
Barret  was  not  terminated  by  his  condemation  and 
departure.  The  same  opinions  which  Baroe  had  main- 
tained in  his  prelections,  he  published  in  a  sermon 
before  the  university.  In  this  discourse  he  asserted  that 
Qod  created  all  men  according  to  his  own  likeness  in 
Adam,  and  consequently  to  eternal  life,  from  which  no 
man  was  rejected  but  on  account  of  his  sins;  that  Christ 
died  for  all  mankind,  was  a  propitiation  for  the  sins  of 
the  whole  world,  original  and  actual;  the  remedy  pro- 
vided being  as  extensive  as  the  evil ;  that  the  promises 
of  life  eternal,  made  to  us  in  Christ,  are  to  be  generally 
and  universally  taken  and  understood,  being  made  as 
much  to  Judas  as  to  Peter. 

For  maintaining  these  propositions,  Baroe  was  sum- 
moned before  the  vice-chancellor  and  heads  of  colleges, 
who  examined  him  by  interrogatories,  and  having  heard 
his  answers,  peremptorily  commanded  him  to  abstain 
from  publishing  such  opinions,  either  in  his  sermons  or 
lectures.  Apprehensive  that  their  censure  of  Baroe  might 
be  thought  harsh,  they  communicated  their  proceedings 
to  their  chancellor,  Burghley,  and  justified  their  condem- 
nation of  Baroe*s  tenets  by  representing  him  as  inclined 
to  Popery.  His  opinions  were  contrary  to  those  which 
had  prevailed  in  the  university  since  the  accession  of  the 
queen ;  and  they  expressed  a  fear  that  if  such  novelties 
were  not  suppressed,  the  whole  body  of  Popery  might  be 
forced  upon  them;   they  therefore  earnestly  besought 
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their  dhanodlor  to  jom  them  in  oppoting 
On  the  other  hand,  Btroe  -wnte^  not  Id  Urn 
ai  the  uniTersity,  bat  to  the  mrehfauhop  ;  and 
€&teimg  into  a  defence  of  hie  opinioiiji,  gBVta 
not  to  publish  them  in  futora,  and  to  join  Hi 
the  peace  of  the  university  fay  dzopping  tfao 
in  aUence.  He  next  addressed  Bui^gfalej;  prnpag  Hi 
to  stay  any  ftirther  proceedings  of  the 
and,  in  acceding  to  this  petition*  Buzghlej 
-with  Whitgift.  On  the  merits  of  the  qneatieii,  waim 
the  conduct  of  the  uniyersity  tofraids  Baioe,  these  •<■ 
sent  men  were  divided.  Whitgift  eoinaided  wHk  lb 
nniversity,  and  Buighley  inclined  to  Baioa.  The  Am 
eaUor,  in  his  letter  to  the  nniverBity;  simniBsui  Ml 
indignation  at  the  condntt  of  that  body  ovar  vfaieh  I9 
presided,  and  scrupled  not  to  ascribe  the  late  pinseuuths 
of  Baroe  to  envy  or  hatred. 

In  order  to  terminate  the  dispute  with  honour  li 
themselves,  the  heads  of  the  university,  declining  aj 
fsirther  appeal  to  their  chancellor,  deputed  two  of  thiir 
body  to  repair  to  Lambeth.  The  olgect  of  their  mii 
was,  to  consult  with  the  archbishop,  assisted  by 
other  prelates  and  divines,  on  the  formation  of  ceitstt 
articles  on  the  controverted  points ;  and  to  propose  tfatf 
a  conformity  to  these  articles  might  be  required,  in  ovdn 
to  secure  the  peace  of  the  university. 

Whitgift  having  associated  with  himself  the  Bishop  of 
London,  the  Bishop  elect  of  Bangor,  and  some  othen,  s 
consultation  took  place  with  the  divines  of  Cambridge; 
and  the  result  of  their  deliberations  was  an  agreement 
on  the  following  propositions,  afterwards  known  under 
the  title  of  the  Lambeth  articles. 

1.  God  from  all  eternity  has  predestinated  aome  per 
sons  to  life,  and  others  to  death.  2.  The  moving  or 
efl  *WB  of  predestination  to  life  is  not  foreseen 

rarance  in  good  works,  or  any  other  quality, 
18  predestinated,   but  the  sole   will  and 
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pleaiore  of  GocL  8.  The  number  of  the  predestinated 
if  predetermined  and  certain,  and  cannot  be  increased  or 
lessened.  4.  Those  who  are  not  predestinated  to  salva- 
tion are  necessarily  condemned  on  account  of  their  sins. 
5.  A  tme,  liTelj,  and  justifying  faith,  and  the  sanctifying 
influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  is  not  extinguished* 
neither  does  it  fail,  nor  vanish  away  in  the  elect,  either 
finaUy  or  totally.  6.  A  man  who  is  truly  faithful,  or 
endowed  with  justifying  faith,  has  a  certain  and  full 
assurance  of  the  remission  of  his  sins,  and  of  his  ever- 
lasting salvation  by  Christ  7.  Saving  grace  is  not 
afforded  to  all  men,  neither  have  all  men  such  a  com- 
munication of  the  divine  assistance,  that  they  may  be 
saved  if  they  will.  8.  No  man  can  come  to  Christ 
unless  it  be  granted  to  him,  and  unless  the  Father  draw 
him ;  and  all  men  are  not  drawn  by  the  Father  that 
they  may  come  to  Christ.  0.  It  is  not  in  the  will  and 
power  of  every  man  to  be  saved. 

Before  these  propositions  were  agreed  on  at  Lambeth, 
they  were  transmitted  by  Whitgift  to  Button,  Archbishop 
of  Yotk,  soliciting  his  opinion  on  them,  and  acquainting 
him  with  the  animosities  prevailing  at  Cambridge. 
Huttun,  in  his  reply,  while  he  lamented  that  dissen- 
sions on  SQch  points  should  ever  have  been  raised, 
appeared  to  impute  the  blame  to  the  Anti-Calvinists. 
It  was  his  original  intention  to  have  offered  his  senti- 
ments at  length  on  each  of  the  articles ;  but  fearing  that 
he  might  exasperate  some  persons  for  whom  he  enter- 
tained a  sincere  respect  and  affection,  he  was  contented 
to  deliver  his  opinion  briefly  on  the  points  of  election 
and  reprobation.  He  reminded  Whitgift  that,  while  they 
were  both  at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  there  was  no 
disagreement  between  them  in  religious  matters. 

It  is  probable  that,  as  soon  as  these  articles  were 
settled,  they  were  communicated  to  Burghley,  before 
they  ware  sabmitted  to  the  queen.  Whitaker  thought 
it  an  indispensable  duty  to  aak  a  personal  eonierenoe 
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vidi  tbe  Cluuiedlor  cf  Cmahnig^t 

a  copy  of  the  ftrtklBt,  toytber  with  a 

bf  kimtell     Thoogh  opuwd  bj  bajjlj 

Borj^ilej  reUined  bis  Tigour  of 

of  jndgmeDt,  and  did  not  sfanak 

oren  witb  Wbitaker.  on  a  qnertion  of  thool^gy^   IRk 

great  freedom  be  signified  bis  damfpaAmimk  of  Ai 

artides  in  general,  md  especiaHy  that 

tion.    He  entered  into  a  long  disriiMJutt  on  tbis 

and  to  bis  foreiUe  reasoning,  Wbilaber 

or  unwilling  to  oAer  a  Rfdj.     Theaa  tno 

parted,  nerer  to  meet  sgain ;  fcr  Wbitaksr  diad 

after  his  return  to  Csmbridge. 

When  the  srtides  were  exhibited  to  tfao 
expressed  her  dissatisfiiction  mors  atron^j  etaa  flm 
Borgfaley.  The  CalTinists  have  inaiimated  fK^  ili 
sgreed  in  their  substance;  but  the  adTocates  of  pn* 
destination  will  gain  little  bj  enlisting  Clizabetb  niidff 
their  banners.  But  her  displeasure  was  OQequireedh 
shown,  because  thej  were  framed  without  her  antboffiiy, 
and  even  without  her  knowledge,  and  becanse  wA 
unfathomable  mysteries  were  imposed  as  articles  of  fai^ 
Sir  Robert  Cecil,  one  of  her  secretaries,  oommunicsted 
these  sentiments  of  his  sovereign  to  Whitgift,  aiMJ  thft 
archbishop  enjuined  the  Vice-chancellor  of  Cambridge  to 
use  his  own  discretion  with  respect  to  the  publication  d 
the  articles,  since  thej  were  not  well  received  bj  the 
court  or  bj  the  queen  herself. 

Whitgift  this  jear,  (1505)  obtained  letters  patent  firaa 
her  majesty,  and  began  the  foundation  of  the  hospital  at 
Crojdon.  On  the  deatli  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  1603, 
the  archbishop  sent  Dr.  Neville,  Dean  of  Canterbuij, 
into  Scotland  to  King  James,  in  the  name  of  the  bishops 
and  cleiigj  of  England,  to  tender  their  allegiance,  and 
to  understand  his  miyestj's  pleasure  in  regard  to  the 
government  of  the  Church ;  and,  though  the  dean 
^^~^^bt   a   gracious  message    to  him  from    the   ki&f 
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•ssuriiig  his  grace  that  he  would  maintain  the  settle- 
ment  of  the  Church  as  his  predecessor  had  left  it, 
yet  the  archbishop  was  for  some  time  not  without  hia 
apprehensions. 

The  Puritans  on  the  death  of  the  queen  conceived 
fresh  hopes  of  some  countenance,  if  not  establishment 
of  their  new  discipline,  and  began  to  talk  loudly  of 
challenging  forthwith  all  exemption  firoiQ  the  censure 
of,  and  sulyjection  to,  the  ecclesiastical  authority.  A 
book  had  been  printed  the  year  before  by  that  party, 
entitled.  The  Plea  of  the  Innocents,  and  this  year  in 
April  there  came  out.  The  humble  Petition  of  the  thou- 
sand Ministers  for  redressing  Offences  in  the  Church,  at 
the  end  of  which  they  required  a  conference ;  and  in 
October,  a  proclamation  was  issued  touching  a  meeting 
for  the  hearing  and  determining  things  pretended  to  be 
amiss  in  the  Church.  The  archbishop's  diligence  in 
this  affair  is  seen  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  the  Earl 
of  Shrewsbuiy  soon  after,  by  which  it  appears  also,  that 
he  was  then  (yiz.  in  December)  so  much  indisposed  with 
the  jaundice  (a  disorder  incident  to  his  constitution)  as 
not  to  be  able  to  wait  upon  the  king  and  court  abroad 
that  summer.  The  conference  was  held  at  Hampton 
Court,  and  lasted  three  days.  An  account  of  it  was 
afterwards  written  by  Dr.  Barlow,  then  Dean  of  Chester, 
at  the  particular  request  of  the  archbishop. 

The  time  of  the  parliament's  meeting  now  drawing 
near,  the  archbishop,  that  he  might  be  the  better  pre- 
pared, appointed  a  meeting  at  the  Bishop  of  London's 
house  at  Fulham,  to  confer  with  some  of  the  bishops  and 
judges  of  his  court  concerning  the  affairs  of  the  Church, 
which  were  then  to  be  treated  on.  As  he  was  thus 
going  in  his  barge  on  a  very  cold  day,  and  having  his 
barge-cloth  tied  up  (as  his  custom  was)  to  the  top  of  the 
bales,  the  wind  blew  so  sharp,  that  the  young  gentlemen 
in  waiting  desired  to  have  the  cloth  down,  which  he 
would  by  no  means  permit,  because  the  water  was  rough, 
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Cft?elled  into  France,  Gennany,  and  Italy,  and  Mtorned 
"o  England  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Edwazd  VL 
'jn  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  he  was  with  the  ^dles  at 
Frankfort*  and  upon  the  division  then  went  with  that 
part  of  the  congregation  which  was  opposed  to  the 
Prayer  Book  to  Geneva,  and  hecame  their  minister, 
being  ordained  in  the  Genevan  form.  He  had  a  oon- 
videraUe  share  in  the  translation  of  the  Genevan  Bible, 
•nd  he  b  the  translator  of  those  of  the  metrical  Psalma 
in  the  old  version  which  appear  with  the  first  letter  of 
his  name,  (W.)  over  them.  On  his  return  to  England 
be  was  preferred  to  the  deanery  of  Durham  in  1663, 
through  the  interest  of  the  notorious  and  profligate  Earl 
of  Leicester.  He  bad  been  opposed  to  the  habits  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Churoh  of  England,  but  vrhea,  in 
1654,  the  order  was  issued  for  wearing  them,  he  thought 
proper  to  comply  rather  than  resign  his  deanery.  Never- 
theless he  evinced  his  puritan  zeal  by  destroying  some 
of  the  antiquities  and  monuments  of  Durham  Oathedral. 
At  length  a  metiopolitical  visitation  of  the  province  of 
York  discovered  these,  together  with  numerous  irregula* 
rities  in  Durham  Cathedral.  As  the  dean  disputed  the 
archbishop's  right  to  visit  it,  two  royal  commissions 
were  successively  issued,  authorizing  investigation.  The 
chief  commissioner  was  the  repulsed  primate  himself, 
Edwin  Sandys,  lately  translated  from  London  to  York, 
who  had  entered  upon  his  new  duties  by  that  laborious 
and  costly  tour  of  inspection,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
proceedings.  He  had  already  questioned  Whittingham  s 
ordination,  and  he  began  the  inquiry  by  desiring  him  to 
prove  its  validity.  Matthew  Hutton,  dean  of  his  own 
cathedral,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  Archbishop 
of  York,  successively,  maintained  that  the  dean  of 
Durham  had  been  ordained  in  better  sort  than  Sandys 
himself,  and  indeed  than  most  of  the  ministers  in  Eng- 
land. But  the  archbishop,  though  like  Whittingham, 
he  had  been  an  eziloi  and  had  entertained  Puritaniciyi 
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Tiews,  wjis  not  lo  be  driven  fToin  an  important  qan- 
tion  by  the  obloquy  that  it  hod  brought  upoa  bini.  vr 
by  rt^e  oSensive  generalities.  He  was  even  likelj  to 
account  for  the  oppo§i[ion,  by  Hutton's  persoo&t  piq». 
being  upon  ill  temia  witli  him,  and  having  charged  bioi 
with  an  unseemly  fondness  for  money.  The  dean  rf 
Durham  was,  ai;cordingIy,  in  spite  of  a  violent  put] 
natcTy,  put  upon  his  defence.  He  confesaed  himeelf  M 
be  "  neither  deacon  nor  minister,  according  to  the  lav  of 
the  realm,"  but  pleaded  a  sufficient  ordination  at  Genen. 
This,  on  the  other  side  was  denied  ;  most  injitriously  to 
the  discredit,  it  vas  urged,  of  the  orders  given  ia  a 
distinguished,  I'roteatanl  church.  Sandys  would  M 
allow  Geneva  to  be  any  way  comproniised,  Whittioghui 
being  treated  ae  a  mere  layman,  regularly  onLuM^ 
neither  there  nor  anywhere  else.  The  dean  allegd  I 
cull  10  tlie  uiiuistry,  "by  lot  and  elccliou  of  the  ttlwli 
English  congregation  therp,"  and  produced  a  certifier!' 
to  that  effect.  SandjH  excepted  against  the  terms  "W 
and  election,"  as  conclusive  in  themselves,  none  sutb 
being  used  on  these  occasions  in  any  reformed  chuteh. 
In  the  course  of  a  month,  Wbiningham  produeeJ 
another  certificate,  which  had  suffrages  in  the  place  0I 
lot  and  election,  and  which  testified  besides,  that  b( 
"  was  admitted  minister  with  such  other  ceremonies  « 
there  is  used  and  accustomed.  A  solemn  adjudicaiion 
of  this  L-ase  was  precluded  by  the  denns  death,  but 
Archbishop  WhilgiCc  declaroil  soon  after,  that  he  would 
have  been  deprived  had  he  lived,  without  "  eepeml 
grace  and  dispensation." 

He   died    the    10th   of  June,  1579.       He    published 
nothing  of  imporiance. — Slri/pe.    Soamts. 


WIOUFF,    JOHN. 

John  Wicliff  ivaa  born  about  the  year  1334,  and,  most 
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^."obably,  in  the  village  of  Wiclifif,  near  Richmond,  in 

^gprkshire ;  but  the  first  authentic  passage  of  his  life  is 

1^  admission  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  then  (1840) 

^^wt  fbunded  by  Philippa,  the  royal  consort  of  Edward 

g^JL;  thence  he  removed  to  Morton,  and  obtained  much 

gpqtation  in  that  college  for  his  skill  in  dialectics,  and 

^^  fM  called  the  Evangelic  Doctor,  for  the  zeal  with  which 

^^JUB  acquitted  himself  of  his  duties  as  an  expounder  of 

,die  Holy  Scriptures.     As  an  author,  he  first  appeared 

'^foefore  the  world  in  a  tract  called  the  Last  Age  of  the 

Church,  in  which  he  feels  warranted  in  interpreting  the 

.  dzeadiul  pestilence  which  had  lately  disturbed  the  world 

into  one  of  the  signs  of  the  last  days ;  and  in  which  he 

.inveighs  with  great  severity  against  the  disorders  in  the 

^  Church,  which  were  bringing  down,  as  he  not  ui^ustly 

.  flupposed,  the  vengeance  of  God  on  a  devoted  people. 

That  these  strictures  were  well  deserved  is  undeniable, 
r  The  conviction  that  these  evils  were  coming  upon  the 
[  Church,  through  the  corruptions  of  the  higher  cleiigy, 
and  the  relaxation  of  discipline  consequent  on  enormous 
wealth  and  unbounded  secularisation  of  habits,  had 
already  been  forced  upon  the  Church :  but  the  papal 
court,  whose  influence  was  first  threatened,  and  in  which, 
if  any  where,  resided  the  power  to  remedy  the  evil,  ap- 
plied but  a  temporary  remedy  in  the  institution  of  the 
mendicant  friars.  This  was  to  substitute  a  body  of  men, 
poor  by  profession,  and  for  a  while,  in  fact,  for  the  self- 
denial  of  the  whole  body ;  and  to  seek  for  the  Church  in 
general  the  blessings  and  the  strength  of  poverty,  by  a 
vicarious  humility.  For  a  while  the  expedient  succeeded 
wonderfully,  and  the  Church  was  reverenced  and  obeyed 
in  the  persons  of  her  professed  beggars,  while  she  was 
sitting  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  and  fared  sumptuously 
every  day,  in  the  persons  of  her  wealthy  hierarchy.  But 
by  the  time  that  WiclifiT  appeared  on  the  public  stage, 
the  mendicants  had  forgotten  poverty,  their  only  strength 
and  credit,  and  had  become  the  authors  of  intolerable 
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Edward  in  an  embassjto  Avignon,  where  the  papal  oonrt 
was  then  held,  (and  wh^e  the  often-mooted  question  of 
provisions  was,  for  the  hundredth  time,  left  undecided), 
he  was  presented  hj  the  crown  to  the  prebend  of  Aust, 
mnd  to  the  Rectory  of  Lutterworth.  But  these  dignities 
made  him  the  more  obnoxious  to  the  attacks  of  the 
•nemies  whom  his  philippics  against  the  degeneracy  of 
the  Ohuroh  had  raised  np  against  him ;  and  several  false 
and  dangerous  opinions  were  collected  out  of  his  books 
and  his  theological  course  at  Oxford,  which  were  asso- 
ciated with  others  true  in  themselves,  though  false 
according  to  the  notions  of  those  times,  and  he  was 
summoned  to  answer  before  Courtney,  Bishop  of  London, 
in  synod  at  St  PauVs.  Wicliff  appeared  on  the  day 
appointed ;  but  he  came  as  if  in  triumph,  under  the 
protection  of  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  and 
Percy  the  earl  marshal.  The  disturbance  occasioned  by 
such  a  concourse  within  the  sacred  precincts,  called 
forth  a  rebuke  from  the  bishop,  which  Lancaster  retorted 
most  uncourteously.  (See  Life  of  Courtney).  The  court 
was  broken  up  in  tumult 

Though  Wicliff  had  escaped  this  time,  there  were 
many  anxious  for  his  destruction;  and  the  court  of 
Rome  thought  him  not  a  mark  beneath  its  most  pointed 
enmity.  Bulls  were  sent  to  the  University  of  Oxford, 
and  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of 
London,  lamenting  that  though  the  effects  of  Wicliff*s 
doctrines  had  been  felt  at  Rome,  they  had  not  yet  been 
checked  in  England  ;  and  commanding  that  the  person 
of  Wicliff  should  be  seized,  and  that  he  should  be  pro- 
ceeded against  with  all  diligence.  The  papal  bull  met 
with  tardy  acceptance  at  Oxford ;  but  being  summoned 
to  appear  before  the  pope's  commissioners  at  Lambeth, 
Wicliff  exhibited  his  apology,  wherein  he  somewhat 
smoothed  over  many  of  the  conclusions  which  were 
charged  against  him,  though  by  no  means  to  such  an 

extent  as  to  incur  the  blame  of  cowardice;  nor,  indeed, 
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more  than  every  one  may  be  allowed  to  explain  Am  f» 
positions  collected  from  his  works  1^  his  ^wwwniM,  ni 
imputed  to  him  for  his  condemnation.  Again,  bustn 
it  was  the  violence  of  his  faction  that  sSTsd  h\m  A 
mob  broke  into  the  chapel  where  the  court  was  flttail 
and  declared  themselves  no  patient  witnesaet  of  Ai 
process  against  their  favourite;  and  Sir  Lewia  CfiM 
came  at  the  same  time  with  a  message  from  the  tpm 
mother,  forbidding  the  delegates  to  proceed  to  uj 
sentence  against  Wicliff.  Thus  supported  bj  the  lonrt 
and  the  highest  in  worldly  station,  Wicliff  again  68Ci|i0i 
with  an  injunction  to  silence,  which  of  course  he  did  art 
obey. 

In  the  midst  of  his  harassing  and  exciting  labooi^ 
Wicliff  was  seized  with  an  attack  of  paralysis  while  a 
Oxford  (1379),   which  threatened   to   terminate  fatalh. 
This  sickness  gave  occasion  to  the  only  incident  tht 
has  been  recorded  of  WiclifTs  life  at  all  of  the  chancter 
of  a  personal  anecdote.     Uis  enemies,   the  mendicantf. 
hoping  to  extort  some  confession   of  error    and  somt 
amends  for  his  attacks  upon  them  from  his  weakiM«- 
took  the  opportunity  of  sending  a  deputation  of  their 
number  to  his  sick  bed,  and,  to  pursue  the  narrative  in 
the  words  of  Le  Bas,  in  order  to  heighten  the  solemnity 
of  the  proceeding,  they  took  care  to  be  attended  b?  the 
civil  authorities.      Four  of  their  own  doctors  or  regents, 
together  with  as  many  senators  of  the  city,  or  aldermec 
of  the   wards,  accordingly  entered   his  clian)l>er  ;  and 
finding  him  stretched  upon  his  bed,  they  opened  their 
commission  by  wishing  him  a  happy  recovery  from  his 
distemper.     They  soon  entered,  however,  on  the  mon 
immediate  object  of  their  embassy.      They    reminded 
him  of  the  grievous  wrongs  he  had  heaped   upon  their 
fraternity,  both  by  his  sermons  and  his  writings ;  ihej 
admonished  him  that  to  all  appearance,  his  last  hour 
was  fast  approaching  ;   and  they  expressed  their  hoi« 
that  he  would  seize  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  him. 
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of  making  them  the  only  reparation  in  his  power,  and 
penitently  revoking,  in  their  presence,  whatever  he 
might  have  uttered  or  puhlished  to  their  disparagement 
This  exhortation  was  heard  hy  him  in  silence ;  hut  when 
it  was  concluded,  he  ordered  his  servants  to  raise  him 
on  his  pillows ;  and  then  fixing  his  eyes  upon  the  com- 
pany, he  said,  with  a  firm  voice,  '  I  shall  not  die  hut  live, 
and  again  declare  the  evil  deeds  of  the  friares.' 

The  consternation  of  the  doctors,  continues  Le  Bas, 
may  easily  he  imagined.  They  immediately  retired  in 
confusion.  Yet  surely  it  is  not  very  easy  to  imagine 
that  such  a  hody  of  men  would  he  appalled  under 
Buch  circumstances,  or  that  they  would  retire  except 
with  contempt,  however  ill  hestowed,  for  the  apparently 
dying  man.  The  story,  indeed,  does  not  look  very 
like  a  true  one  from  the  beginning,  the  kind  of  visit 
being  as  unlikely  to  a  sick  man  under  such  circum- 
stances as  its  conclusion  is  strange :  yet  it  always  makes 
a  part  of  the  account  of  Wicliffs  life.  The  death  of 
£dward  the  Third  had  intervened  between  these  several 
events.  Richard  II.  was  still  a  minor  when  a  series  of 
rebellions  broke  out  in  England  as  they  had  done  shortly 
before  in  many  parts  of  the  continent. 

These  disturbances  were  attributed,  with  about  equal 
truth  perhaps,  by  two  opposite  parties,  to  the  designs  of 
Wiclifif,  and  to  the  anger  of  the  Almighty  against  the 
Church  and  State  for  allowing  his  doctrines  to  spread 
unchecked.  There  were,  doubtless,  Wickliffites  among 
the  rioters ;  and  some  use  was  of  course  made  of  the 
doctrines  concerning  property  which  he  had  contributed 
to  render  popular  :  but  it  would  be  most  ui^ust  to 
draw  the  bond  of  connexion  closer  between  the  parson  of 
Lutterworth  and  the  followers  of  Jack  Straw. 

One  circumstance  occurred  which  could  not  fail  to 
strengthen  WiclifTs  party,  and  to  add  poignancy  to  his 
satire  against  the  papal  pretensions.  Clement  V.,  a 
relation  of  Philip  the  Fair  of  France,  had  been  induced 
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to  lemoTe  the  sett  of  the  ftfrnaj  t»  Anpniw  vhai  k 
eontinued  until  the  death  of  Gregoij  XL.  in  UTS;  i 
term  whioh  the  Italians  srignntiae  tm  the  Bdhyhaak 
eaptifily.  On  the  deathof  Oiegoiy,  tbe  oondsfe^vaiff 
the  influence  of  Italian  Tioknoe,  ehose  Btttfaolfloiee  4 
Prsgnano,  who  took  the  title  of  Uilwii  VI. :  b«l  aNi 
after,  disgusted  hy  the  olgeet  forced  upon  then,  thf 
declared  his  election  void ;  and  Bobert*  Oount  of  Qnanwi 
was  chosen  bj  them,  and  resided  at  Avigaoii.  wA  At 
tide  of  Clement  VIL  The  two  ponti£Bi  of  ecmne  eaini 
en  their  war  with  the  reoklefls  use  of  all  epiiitnal «» 
pons*  and  anathematised  the  persons  and  adhanata  d 
each  other  without  remorse.  *'  The  head  of  AnftiehiiA* 
to  use  WidiflTs  expressions,  who  did  not  ^fttitete  te*ffb 
that  name  of  deep  and  mysterious  horror  to  the  BUbtKf 
of  Rome,  "  was  cloven  in  twain,  and  the  two  parts  wcis 
made  to  fight  against  each  other."  But  other  wenpom 
were,  soon  wielded  in  this  controversy ;  the  cause  <rf 
Clement  was  of  course  espoused  by  France,  and  witk 
France  followed  Spain  and  Scotland :  Italy,  as  much  <t 
course,  adhered  to  Urban,  and  England,  always  opposed 
to  France,  also  maintained  his  cause.  Thus  supported. 
Urban  published  a  crusade  against  his  rival,  aiid  Spen* 
cer,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  as  the  pope  s  nuncio,  was  em- 
powered to  grant  to  all  who  would  engage  in  it  the  aame 
privileges  as  those  had  received  who  fought  against  the 
infidels.  The  sale  of  indulgences  brought  large  aaina 
into  his  hands,  and  many  joined  the  expedition  ;  and  the 
bishop  himself  assuming  the  command,  led  the  troops 
thus  assembled  into  Flanders,  where  for  a  while  he  waged 
auccessful  war  against  the  Flemings ;  but  he  was  driven 
back  to  England,  totally  discomfited,  by  the  approach  of 
Charles  IV.,  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

Wicliff,  who  had  already  written  on  this  papal  schism, 
renewed  his  attack  at  this  juncture,  and  wrote  against 
the  crusade,  in  the  Sentence  of  the  Curse  Expounded, 
and  in  the  Ol^ections  to  the  Freres: — the  mendicants 
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i>eing  the  most  industrionsly  engaged  in  preaching  the 
^rasade,  imd  in  Tending  the  indulgences  connected  with 
it.  He  condemns,  however,  all  wars,  even  those  of  self- 
defence;  so  that  here,  as  in  many  other  instances,  he 
overshoots  his  mark,  and  the  tmth  which  he  holds. 
Fanning  hejond  its  due  hounds,  becomes  error.  And 
indeed,  it  should  never  be  forgotten,  *that  almost  all 
heresies  and  errors  have  originated  in  the  overstraining 
of  a  truth:  and  it  is  the  truth  in  it  that  gives  the 
erroneous  system  much  of  its  power  over  men's  minds, 
and  so  makes  the  falsehood  more  dangerpus.  This 
thought  should  greatly  humble  human  intellect;  and 
teach  us  charity  in  judging  others,  and  greater  jealousy 
over  ourselves. 

Perhaps  Wicliff  himself,  and  certainly  some  of  his 
followers,  require  the  same  apology  and  indulgence  in 
another  controversy,  which  commenced  before  and  long 
outlived,  that  on  the  crusade  against  Clement.  Wicliff 
had  passed  from  his  strictures  on  the  polity  and  tyranny 
of  the  papal  court,  to  the  doctrines  then  maintained  in 
the  Western  Church,  and  upheld  chiefly  by  the  authority 
of  Rome  ;  and  especially  to  the  extraordinary  dogma  of 
transubstantiation :  one  of  late  introduction  even  into 
the  Roman  Church,  and  of  still  later  entrance  into  the 
English  Church;  and  which  offered  to  the  keen  and 
somewlmt  too  irreverent  satire  of  Wicliff  many  points 
of  assault  He  was  actually  engaged  in  enforcing  his 
staitling  doctrine  in  the  theological  chair,  when  he  was 
denounced  by  a  convention  summoned  by  the  chancellor 
of  the  university,  and  the  instrument  of  their  sentence 
was  promulgated  in  the  schools.  The  sentence  was  met 
by  an  appeal  to  the  king ;  the  first  appeal,  we  may  well 
•believe,  in  matters  purely  doctrinal,  that  was  ever  made 
to  a  secular  power  by  one  whose  {principles  were  not 
simply  Erastian :  yet,  whatever  were  his  errors,  Erastian, 
Widiff  certainly  was  not. 

In  May,  1382»  the  tenets  of  Wicliff  were  farther  con* 
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med  (     1  synod  of  divines,  held  onder  ArcbUdnf 

.rtney  ifore  whom,  when  bo  was  Bishop  of  LondoB, 
iS  ha.u  already  appeared.  Admonitions  were  uol 
tl  shdeaooary   in  which  WicUff's    liriag  wai; 

'ooessiona  were  ordered   in  the  metrupotii; 
a  spiritual  petitioned  the  crown  against  tb* 
tt  .        "ds.     A  royal  ordin^.nce  issued,  ecnpowensf 
shewus  10  imprison  those  who,  under   pretence  d 
ter  zeal,  disturlied   the  Church   and   the  realm  1^ 
hing  theii  new  doctrines  in  churchyards,  mu^A 
Taira.     The  commons  pet    ioued  against  thia  oi# 
e,  BB  conTertiug  the  powi       of  the  alate  into  iaatn>> 
of  an  irresponsible  hierui  :hy:  and  it  was  reciUed 
a  storm  atill  lowered  over  Wicliff  and  his  adbe- 
,  among  the  chief  of  whona,  rendered  notorious,  if 
not   illustrious,    by    the    processes   against    Ihem,  «<« 
Hereford,    Repitigdon,    Ashton,   and    Redman,    popular 
preachers  of  the  new  doctrines  at  Oxford.      Wicliff  him- 
self wBs  at  last  summoned  to  answer  before  the  oodvc- 
cation    at  Oxford :    and   published   two  confessions,  it 
vhich  ho  seemed  to  have  so  modified   his  expressioiu 
AS   to    escape   actual    punishment,    though    not  by  ut 
metns  to  Batisfy  his  opponents.     And  yet  Wicliff  ud 
his  followers,  when  questioned,  as  many  of  them  wot 
before  the  spiritual  courts,  on  their  faith  touching  I)k 
presence  ot  Jesus  Christ   in  the    Holy  Eucbarisl.  nn 
meh  answers,  almost  without  exception,  aa  might  ha** 
amply   satisfied    tbeir  judges,    unless    they    had   bMU 
detennined   on    eliciting   statements    inconsistent  witk 
the  Bcholastic  deductions  from   the  doctrine  of  ChriM't 
Presence,  ralber  than  contradictory  of  the  aimplo  ooo- 
fesrion  of  their  own  doctrine,  as  it  might  be  held  im- 
plicitly by  an  humble  and  reverent  mind.     Thus,  in  hi* 
confession,  WiclitT  says :  "  [  acknowledge  that  the  tueu^ 
nent  of  the  altar  is  very  God's  body  in  form  of  bre«d: 
it  it  is    in  another  manner  Ood's  body  than  it  is  ia 
iveo ;  for  in   heaven  it  is  visibly  apparoat,   in  fonn 
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and  figure  of  flesh  and  blood,  bat  in  tbe  Sacrament 
God*8  body  is  by  divine  miracle  in  form  of  bread  ;*'  and 
this  he  proves  by  the  saying  of  Christ,  who  cannot  lie, 
**  This  is  My  body."  Surely  this  ought  to  satisfy  those, 
of  how  extreme  opinions  soever  themselves,  who  vdll  not 
press  others  into  dangerous  subtleties.  And  so,  again, 
both  Sawtrey,  and  Sir  John  Oldcastle  were  driven  from  a 
sound  confession  on  this  point,  by  a  demand  to  answer 
rather  to  subtleties  and  inferences  than  to  a  dogma 
aimply  expressed,  before  the  charge  of  heresy  could  be 
substantiated  against  them. 

The  controversial  works  of  Wicliff  were  very  numerous, 
and  appeared  on  every  occasion  which  he  felt  that  he 
could  turn  to  the  weakening  of  the  Papal  influence : 
but  of  all  his  polemical  weapons,  his  Translation  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures  into  the  vulgar  tongue  was  incom- 
parably the  most  effective.  We  do  not  mean  that  either 
Wicliff  *s  intentions,  or  the  effects  of  this  work,  were 
simply  polemical :  on  the  contrary,  he  doubtless  intended 
and  as  certainly  effected  much  direct  and  purely  practical 
good,  by  the  successful  issue  of  his  undertaking.  But 
still  his  object  was  certainly  in  part  polemical,  and  no- 
thing could  be  more  skilfully  chosen  and  applied  than 
this  powerful  weapon.  The  very  fact  that  the  transla- 
tion was  effected,  was  a  refutation  of  the  prescriptive 
claim  of  the  Vulgate  to  sole  authority  and  reference. 
Men  felt  the  boon  that  had  been  conferred  upon  them ; 
and  all  the  more  because  it  was  in  fact,  so  far  as  it  was 
to  serve  a  controversial  purpose,  an  appeal  to  their  pri- 
vate judgment  from  the  authority  and  sense  of  the 
Church ;  a  process  of  reasoning  which  never  yet  failed 
to  make  many  converts,  whether  the  truth  or  falsehood 
has  been  the  gainer.  The  copies  of  his  work,  multiplied 
with  labour,  and  bought  at  enormous  prices,  shewed  the 
value  which  was  felt  for  the  precious  gift;  while  the 
rage  of  the  Papal  supporters,  and  the  severity  with 
which  they  denounced  the  possessors  of  the  cherished 
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Yolume,  sufficiently  indicated  the  efibota  it  had  ptoduaai- 
on  the  controvereies  which  Wioliff  was  waging 
them. 

This  was  the  first  OQtnplete  tmnslation  of  the 
▼olume  that  had  ever  appeared  in  England  ;  and  than 
can  be  no  question  but  Uiat  the  Church  of  England  owes 
a  debt  of  thanks  not  easily  repaid  to  Wioliff  tat  his 
opportune  labour.  It  was  a  powerful  instmnianl  ia 
preparing  the  way  for  a  better  reformation  than  wnr 
Wicliff  would  have  effected  out  of  it,  with  the  help  of 
private  opinion  ;  that  most  dangerous  court  of  final 
appeal  which  Wicliff  would  have  established.  We  have 
still,  through  the  provideilce  of  God,  the  Bible  in  oh 
own  tongue  which  Wicliff  was  the  first  lo  give  ua ;  hat 
we  have  at  the  same  time,  what  renders  it  a  gift  all^ 
gether  safe,  and  what  Wicliff  would  have  removed,  ths 
wholesome  authority  of  the  Church  in  its  interpretation. 

The  translation  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  was  not  only 
transcribed  by  many  copyists,  but  was  the  companion 
and  the  storehouse  of  a  body  of  men  whom  Wicliff 
encouraged,  and  perhaps  employed  (though  it  does  not 
appear  what  degree  of  subordination  and  order  tbers 
might  bo  in  their  mission),  under  the  name  "poor 
priests,"  who  were  to  the  tenets  of  Wicliff  exactly  what 
the  mendicant  friars  were  to  those  of  Rome.  The  prin- 
ciples  on  which  these  dangerous  itinerants  were  engaged 
were  utterly  subversive  of  all  order.  Their  mission, 
which  they  could  refer  to  nothing  but  their  own  private 
conviction  of  duty,  was  to  override  all  authority,  and  to 
exteud  to  all  spiritual  offices  in  all  parishes ;  in  short, 
they  were  to  be  amenable  to  no  authority  but  their  own 
sense  of  duty,  and  to  be  judged  by  no  rule  but  that  of 
(their  own)  private  judgment. 

From  Oxford  Wicliff  retired,  still  with  broken  health, 
and  capable  of  only  diminished  exertion,  to  Lutterworth, 
where  he  received  a  summons  from  the  pope  to  defend 
himself  in  person  against  the  charge  of  heretical  teaching. 
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The  sickness  which  had  fallen  upon  him  prevented 
his  appearing  at  Rome  to  this  summons ;  but  he  wrote 
an  epistle  to  the  pope,  in  which  he  took  on  himself 
rather  to  be  the  adviser  of  his  holiness,  than  to  occupy 
the  place  of  the  accused.  He  continued  for  two  years 
to  labour,  with  such  strength  as  remained  in  him,  in 
his  charge;  and  on  the  29th  Dec.  1384,  he  was  again 
attacked  by  paralysis  during  the  celebration  of  the  holy 
communion,  and  just  about  the  time  of  the  elevation  of 
the  Host;  a  circumstance  which  the  enemies  of  the 
veteran  opponent  of  the  doctrines  then  most  commonlv 
maintained,  construed  into  a  signal  mark  of  God's  dis- 
pleasure; but  those  who  more  justly  appreciated  his 
character  and  teaching,  may  be  allowed,  without  being 
committed  to  all  his  opinions,  to  entertain  the  happier 
thought,  that  he  was  gently  stricken  by  the  Lord's  hand 
while  he  was  engaged  in  the  duties  of  his  holy  calling, 
and  when  he  might  best  choose  to  receive  the  summons 
to  eternity.  The  attack  entirely  deprived  him  of  bis 
speech,  and  two  days  after  he  died,  in  the  sixty-first 
year  of  his  age. 

Most  of  Wicliff*s  writings,  still  remain  in  MS. 
Even  of  his  Translation  of  the  Scriptures,  only  the 
New  Testament  has  been  printed,  first,  by  his  biogra- 
pher, the  Rev.  John  Lewis,  minister  of  Mafgate,  in 
folio,  in  1731 ;  this  was  printed  in  4to,  in  IdlO,  under 
the  care  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Hervey  Baber,  of  the  British 
Museum;  and  for  the  third  time,  in  Baxter's  English 
Hezapla,  4to,  London,  1841. — Lewis,    Le  Ba$. 


WILKINS,    JOHN. 


John  Wilkins  was  bom  in  1614,  at  Fawseby,  near 
Daventry,  and  was  educated  at  a  private  school  in  the 
parish  of  All  Saints*,  Oxford.  He  went  at  sixteen  years 
of  age  to  New  Inn  Hall,  and  removed  from  thence  to 
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Magclalen  HaD,  where  he  gndnited.  Aftar  torn  trii* 
nation,  he  became  chaplain,  fint,  to  Lotd  S^f •  mi 
then  to  Chaxles,  Count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine.  At  At 
breaking  oat  of  the  rebellion,  he  became  m  Initer  ta 
hia  King  and  his  Chnrch,  and  took  the  aolanui  leagoi 
and  coTenant  He  had  his  reward,  and  hj  m  irtrmmitlr 
i^pointed  lor  refinrming  the  nni?eraitj  was  made  waidai 
of  Wadham  Oollege.  In  1649,  he  was  created  DJ>^ 
and  in  1666,  he  married  Bobina,  widow  of  Peter  Fraaeh, 
ibrmerlj  canon  of  Christ  Chnrch,  and  aiater  to  OBm 
Cromwell,  then  Lord-protector.  In  1660,  be  was  noari* 
nated  bj  Richard,  the  protector,  to  be  master  of  Tkini^ 
College,  Cambridge.  He  was  of  oonrse  obliged  to  lesiip 
the  offices  he  had  usoiped,  when  the  Bestovatioii  of  Aa 
Church  and  monarchy  took  place.  But  he  aoon  kmai 
it  expedient  to  conform,  and  became  preacher  to  tibi 
society  of  Gray's  Inn,  and  Rector  of  St.  Lawrenoi, 
Jewry,  London,  on  the  promotion  of  Dr.  Seth  Waid 
to  the  Bishopric  of  Exeter.  About  this  time  he  was 
admitted  a  member  of  the  Koyal  Society,  and  chosea 
one  of  its  council.  Soon  after  he  was  made  dean  o( 
Bipon ;  and,  by  the  interest  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
he  was  raised  to  the  See  of  Chester,  in  1668.  Dr. 
Tillotson,  who  had  married  his  stepdaughter,  preached 
his  consecration  sermon.  He  died  of  suppression  of 
urine,  on  the  lOth  Nov.  167^,  at  the  house  of  his 
Dr.  Tillotson,  in  Chancery4ane,  London,  and 
buried  in  the  Church  of  St.  Lawrence,  Jewry. 

He  was  chiefly  distinguished  as  a  mathematiciaD. 
His  theological  works  are  : — Ecclesiastes,  or,  a  Disconne 
of  the  Gift  of  Preaching,  as  it  falls  under  the  Boles 
of  Art,  1646, — this,  no  doubt,  was  written  with  a  riew 
to  reform  the  prevailing  taste  of  the  times, — it  has  gone 
through  nine  editions,  the  last  in  1718,  8vo  ;  Disooorse 
concerning  the  Beauty  of  Providence,  in  all  the  Bogged 
''^"'aaages  of  it,  1649;  Discourse  concerning  the  Gift  of 
Ter,  showing  what  it  is,  wherein  it  consiats,  and  bow 
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fiar  it  is  attainable  by  Industry,  &o.  1663, — this  was 
directed  against  enthusiasm  and  fanaticism.  These 
were  published  in  his  lifetime.  After  his  death  Tillot- 
8on  published  from  his  MSS.,  Sermons  preached  on 
Several  occasions ;  and,  Of  the  Principles  and  Duties 
of  Natural  Religion,  8yo. — BumeL    Bireh.    Biog.  Brit. 


WtLUAMS,  JOHN. 

John  Williaics  was  bom  at  Aberconway,  in  Caernar- 
vonshire, on  the  25th  of  March,  1582.  He  received 
his  primary  education  at  the  public  school  of  Buthvin, 
and  at  sixteen  years  of  age  was  admitted  of  St  John's 
College,  Cambridge.  After  taking  his  successive  degrees 
he  was,  by  mandamus  from  James  I.,  made  fellow  of 
his  college.  When  he  was  not  more  than  twenty-four, 
his  business  habits  had  become  sucb  that  he  was  deputed 
by  the  master  and  fellows  of  his  college,  as  their  court- 
agent,  to  petition  James  I.  for  a  mortmain  in  augmen- 
tation of  their  maintenance:  upon  which  occasion  he 
not  only  succeeded  in  his  suit  but  was  particularly 
noticed  by  his  msgesty ;  as  be  told  him  long  afterwards, 
when  he  became  his  principal  officer.  In  his  twenty- 
seventh  year,  he  entered  into  orders;  and  accepted  a 
small  living,  which  lay  beyond  Bury  St  Edmund's, 
upon  the  confines  of  Norfolk.  In  1611,  he  was  insti- 
tuted to  the  Bectory  of  Grafton-Hegis  in  Northampton- 
shire on  the  king*s  presentation,  and  the  same  year  was 
recommended  to  the  Chancellor  Egerton  for  his  chap- 
lain ;  but  he  obtained  his  lordship's  leave  to  continue 
one  year  louger  at  Cambridge,  in  order  to  serve  the 
office  of  proctor  of  the  university.  In  1612,  he  was 
presented  to  the  Bectory  of  Grafton-Underwood,  in 
Northamptonshire,  by  the  Earl  of  Worcester,  and  the 
same  year  he  took  the  degree  of  B.D.  In  1613,  he 
was  made  precentor  of  Lincoln;  rector  of  Waldegrave, 
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in  Northamptonshire,  in  1614;  and  witUs  tbi 
jears  immedifttelj  following,  was  winneMJfalj  ooBilrii 
to  a  prebend  and  residentiazTship  in  the  Cfandi  rf 
Lincoln,  and  to  prebends  in  thoae  of  PotariMiNi^ 
Hereford,  and  St.  David's. 

In  1619,  he  was  collated  to  tha  DeuMiy-  of  Safisbni; 
and,  the  year  following  removed  to  that  of  Weatminislet 
This  preferment  he  obtained  through  the  istanat  of  tht 
Marquis  of  Buckingham,  whom  for  some  time  be  ^fffff*'^ 
to  court,  as  we  learn  from  Hacket,  for  two  reaaons;  ta/it 
because  he  mightily  suspected  the  aontintiaiiaa  of  At 
marquis  in  favour  at  court;  and  seoondlj,  hf^^m  Is 
saw  that  his  lordship  was  veiy  qpt  auddenlj  to  loik 
cloudy  upon  his  creatures,  as  if  he  had  raiaad  thsB  if 
on  purpose  to  cast  them  do^m> 

The  chancellor  (Bacon)  being  remoTed  from  hia  oSb9 
in  May,  16i21,  Dr.  Williams  was  appointed  keeper  of  tiie 
great  seal,  on  the  10th  of  July  following ;  and,  in  the 
course  of  the  same  month,  was  consecrated  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  with  the  Deanery  of  Westminster,  and  the 
Rectory  of  Waldegrave  in  commendam. 

On  the  accession  of  Charles  I.,  Williams  was  deprived 
of  the  great  seal,  which  was  given  to  Sir  Thos.  GoventiT. 
And  beucefortb  he  became  an  enoourager  of  the  Puntau 
and  a  strong  opponent  of  Laud.  When  it  was  fint 
pro|K>sed  to  observe  the  ceremonials  of  the  Church,  and 
to  conduct  public  worship  decently  and  in  order.  Dr. 
W^illiams,  as  lieylyn  expresses  it,  had  taken  cognizance 
of  tbesc  matters,  and  had  made  very  material  alterations 
in  St  Martin  8,  Leicester ;  and  the  altar  of  his  own 
chiipel  was  more  splendidly  decorated  than  many  in  the 
kingdom.  But,  being  now  determined  to  oppose  Tr*"^ 
by  every  expedient,  he,  on  the  ISth  of  December,  IdSS, 
tliought  proper  to  abrogate  this  in  a  particular  instance, 
whereby  he  directly  encouraged  those  acts  of  profaneness. 

Fortunately,    however,  Laud  was   metropolitan*   and 
Williams  one  of  his  suffragans,  so  that  the  former 
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possessed  of  a  power  which  enabled  him  to  rectify  abuses. 
Williams'  conduct  was  certified  to  Laud^  and,  accord- 
ingly, in  his  visitation,  he  suspended  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  during  its  continuance.  The 
bishop  opposed  this  act,  which  appeared  to  him  an  un- 
reasonable assumption  of  power ;  and  in  a  letter  to  the 
archbishop,  he  writes,  that,  in  examining  the  records  of 
several  registers,  he  found  that  his  diocese  had  never 
been  visited  since  1285,  during  the  episcopate  of  Dr. 
Bobert  Grosthead,  and  never  afterwards,  but  by  a  bull 
from  the  pope,  or,  since  the  Reformation,  by  a  letter  of 
assistance  from  the  king,  because  the  revenues  of  the 
bishopric  had  been  seized  by  the  Duke  of  Somerset  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  YI.,  and  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdic- 
tion being  re-modelled,  his  fees,  arising  thence,  were 
his  chief  support ;  moreover,  this  metropolitan  visitation 
would  be  much  more  grievous  to  him,  as  it  was  the  year 
of  his  own  triennial  visitation.  Archbishop  Laud  replied, 
that  he  would  not  do  him  injustice,  but  that  he  was 
resolved  to  assert  his  own  metropolitan  rights.  It  was 
agreed  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  attorney- general,  who 
decided  in  favour  of  the  primate,  and  Laud  produced 
sufficient  proofs  that  his  procedure  was  according  to 
ancient  metropolitan  law.  The  objections  of  the  bishop, 
however,  were  heard  by  the  privy  council,  and  there  also, 
were  proved  to  be  groundless ;  the  vicar-general  proceeded 
in  his  visitation,  which  was  more  vexatious  to  Williams, 
because  his  old  enemy  Sir  John  Lamb,  now  Dean  of  the 
Arches,  presided,  and  endeavoured,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  ex\join  the  commands  of  the  Church,  leaving  the 
bishop  to  see  that  these  injunctions  were  observed. 
But  no  sooner  had  the  vicar-general  removed  into  another 
diocese,  than  Williams  proceeded  to  visit  his  own  diocese 
in  person^  bestowing  especial  marks  of  favour  upon 
those  who  were  of  the  Puritan  faction.  *'  Insomuch," 
says  Heylyn,  who  relates  the  above  facts  at  length,  **  that 
meeting  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Buckingham  with  one 
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(alluding  to  the  archbishop^s  diminutive  stature,)  "  the 
little  meddling  Hocus  Focus.**  For  this  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  pay  JgdOOO  more,  and  J^OOO  to  the  arch- 
bishop. 

Upon  the  meeting  of  the  long  parliament  in  Novem- 
ber 1640,  Williams  addressed  a  petition  to  his  sovereign 
that  he  might  be  released,  and  receive  his  vmt  as  a  peer 
to  sit  in  parliament :  but,  through  the  influence  of  Laud, 
and  the  Lord-keeper  Finch,  his  requests  were  refused. 
The  lords,  however,  again  thought  proper  to  exert  their 
authority  upon  this  occasion ;  for,  about  a  fortnight  after- 
ward, they  sent  the  usher  of  the  black  rod,  to  the 
lieutenant  of  the  tower  to  demand  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
and  the  king  not  daring  to  oppose  the  measure,  he  was 
peaceably  surrendered,  and  instantly  took  his  seat  in  the 
upper  house.  His  miyesty,  likewise,  thought  proper  to 
be  reconciled  to  him,  and  ordered  all  the  minutes  of 
the  information  and  proceedings  against  him  to  be  des- 
troyed ;  not  as  some  have  asserted,  *'  that  nothing  might 
stand  on  record  against  him,**  but  in  order  to  screen 
Laud  and  the  other  judges  from  the  parliamentary 
inquiry,  which  was  threatened  by  the  leaders  of  the 
opposition.  Such,  however,  was  the  amiable  disposition 
of  Bishop  Williams,  that  no  intreaties  could  induce  him 
to  prosecute  his  enemies,  or  even  to  lodge  any  complaint 
against  them  before  the  house. 

Every  one  has  heard  of  the  sophistry  of  Williams 
when  the  attainder  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford  was  in 
agitation.  He  it  was  who  persuaded  the  king  to  sign 
the  warrant ;  otherwise  Strafford  had  not  suffered.  **  A 
king,'*  said  he  to  Charles,  "  has  a  public  and  a  private 
conscience,  and  he  might  do  that  as  asking  for  his  public 
conscience,  which  militated  against  his  private  conscience 
as  a  man.**  This  is  despicable  casuistry,  unworthy  to 
proceed  from  the  lips  of  any  man,  still  more  unworthy 
to  come  from  a  Christian  bishop.  Contrasted  with 
Bishop  Juxon,    how  does    this    ambitious    theologian 
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sink  in  our  esteem  I  That  ymmrmbh  jii^jglg  aMrf  I 
the  king,  thereby  giving  a  proof  of  tho  ifOft  kntf  I 
integrity,  that  *'  he  onght  to  do  tiothing  ^ifk  n  *^  I 
satisfied  conscience  upon  any  conaideratkm  >*  '^  I 
world."  I 

The  See  of  York  becoming  rmomt  in  1641,  WSmB  I 
upon  the  strength  of  the  late  king's  promise,  danisd  lb  | 
reversion ;  and  the  situation  of  public  afflun  wmhiat  ] 
it  expedient  for  Charles  to  retain  him  in  his  servisi^  ki  I 
was  promoted  to  that  dignity.     In  the  seoie  jwr  ki 
made  a  long  and  learned  speech  in  the  honee  of  hsh  | 
in  opposition  to  the  bill  for  depriving  the  iMahope  of  Aril 
seats  in  pariiament,  which  occasioned  it  tolieupsniki 
table  five  months.    At  length,  the  mob  floeking  shMl 
the  doors  with  cries  of  '*  No  Bishops !   No  Bishsfsr 
and  insulting  many  of  them  as  they  passed,  pertiGobdlf 
the  new  archbishop,  who  had  his  robes  torn  from  10 
back,  he  lost  bis  usual  serenity  of  temper,  and  retiring 
to  bis  residence  at  the  Deanery,  Westminster,  summoned 
all  tbe  bishops  then  in  town  (amounting,  with  himsriC 
to  twelve)  in  whose  joint  names  be  despatched  a  paper 
to  the  bouse  of  lords,  complaining  of  **  the  violence  bf 
which  they  were  prevented  from  attending,  and  proteM* 
ing  against  all  the  acts  which  were  or  should   be  done 
during  tho  time  that  they  should  by  force  be  kept  from 
dischai^ing  their  duties  in  that  house.*'     Upon  receiving 
this  protestation,  the  lords,  who  had  exerted  themselves 
in  favour  of  the  bill,  joyfully  exclaimed,  "it  was  Di^itm 
Dei,  to  accomplish  that  which  they  had  despaired  of:* 
and  without  passing  any  judgment  upon  it  themselves, 
desired  a  conference  with  the  lower  house,  who  readilv 
concurred  in  charging  the  protesters  with  high-treason, 
and  sending  them  to  the  Tower.    There  they  remained 
till  the  bill  was  passed,  which  did  not  happen  till  some 
months  afterwards. 

In  June  164i2,  when  the  king  was  at  York,  the  arch* 
bishop  was  enthroned  in  the  cathedral.    But  his  miyesty 
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being  obliged  in  the  following  months  to  quit  that  city^ 
his  grace  did  not  remain  long  behind  him  :    for  the 
younger  Hotham  having  sworn  to  put  him  to  death  for 
certain  opprobrious  words  spoken  against  him  concerning 
his  treatment  of  his  sovereign  at  Hull,  he  retired  toCawood 
Castle ;  where  he  received  advice,  late  one  night,  that  his 
adversary  with  a  strong  force  intended  to  attack  him  early 
next  morning.  Upon  this  intelligence,  he  made  his  escape  at 
midnight  with  a  few  horse,  and  fled  to  his  estate  in  Wales, 
where  he  repaired  and  fortified  Conway  Castle  for  the  king's 
service.    The  beginning  of  the  following  year,  being 
summoned  to  attend  his  migesty  at  Oxford,  he  cautioned 
him  against  Oliver  Cromwell,   as  his  most  dangerous 
enemy :  assuring  him,  that  although  he  was  at  that  time 
of  mean  rank  and  use  in  the  army,  he  would  soon  climb 
higher.  "  I  knew  him,"  said  the  archbishop  *'at  Bugden, 
but  never  knew  his  religion.    He  was  a  common  spokes- 
man for  sectaries,  and  maintained  their  parts  with  stub- 
bornness.     He  never  discoursed,  as  if  he  was  pleased 
with  your  majesty  and  your  great  officers :  indeed,  he 
loves  none  that  are  more  than  his  equals.    Your  majesty 
did  him  but  justice,  in  repulsing  a  petition  put  up  by 
him  against  Sir  Thomas  Stewart  of  the  Isle  of  Ely.   But 
he  takes  them  all  for  his  enemies,  that  would  not  let  him 
undo  his  best  friend :  and  above  all  that  live,  I  think  he 
is  injuriarum  penequentissimw,  as  Fortius  Latro  said 
of  Catiline.    He  talks  openly,  that  it  is  fit  some  person 
should  act  more  vigorously  against  your  forces,  and  bring 
your  person  into  the  power  of  the  parliament    He  can- 
not  give  a  good  word  of  his  general,  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
because  (he  says) '  the  earl  is  but  half  an  enemy  to  your 
migesty,  and  hath  done  you  more  favour  than  harm.* 
His  fortunes  are  broken,  that  it  is  impossible  for  him 
to  subsist,  much  less  to  be  what  he  aspires  to,  but  by 
your  migesty*s  bounty,  or  by  the  ruin  of  us  all  and  a 
common  confusion ;  as  one  said,  Lentulus  salvd  repubUed 
salvus  eite  non  potuU,    In  short  every  beast  hath  some 
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evil  propertias ;  but  Cromirall  lurtih  Hbm  profftaMm  9t  dl 
eril  beasts.  My  humble  motaon  is,  tiiai  either  joa 
win  him  to  you  by  promises  of  har  trestmnit,  or 
him  by  some  stnitsgem,  and  eat  him  sliort.** 

After  some  stay  at  Oxford,  he  letaraed  to  Wakik 
having  received  ftmh  'instructions  ftom  the  king  l» 
**  take  care  of  the  whole  of  North  Wales,  hot  moie  pv- 
tieolariy  of  Conway  OasUe,  in  whieb  die  neighbonriiv 
natives  by  his  permission  had  placed  their  most  viliiibb 
e£Eects.  In  (647,  however.  Sir  John  Owen,  m  colonel  ia 
the  royal  army,  having  entered  Wales  after  m.  delecti  wm 
aj^inted  by  Prince  Rupert  to  the  comnmnd  of  Atf 
castle ;  and,  accordingly  he  took  posseesion  of  it  bgr  tatm, 
though  Williams  produced  a  letter  ficom  his  mijeslj,  ii 
which  he  granted  the  command  to  himself  or  Im  depotf. 
till  his  expenses  in  repairing  and  fortifying  it  should  b9 
reimbursed.  Having  vainly  remonstrated  against  the 
conduct  of  this  domestic  invader,  who  even  refused  him 
his  own  beer  and  wine  for  present  use,  and  finding  do 
other  means  of  redress,  he  joined  in  assisting  Colond 
Mytton,  a  zealous  officer  in  the  parliament-service  to 
retake  it.  He  even  attended  in  person  on  this  occa8io& 
and  surrendered  the  castle  to  Mytton  upon  the  expresi 
condition,  that  every  person  should  receive  back  hit 
property,  which  had  been  detained  by  Owen,  with  the 
strictest  exactness :  yet  was  he  loudly  censured  by  the 
royalists  for  this  transaction. 

Thenceforward,  no  further  mention  is  made  of  his 
Grace  in  public  life.  He  was  so  affected  with  the  honon 
of  the  civil  war,  and  finally  with  the  king's  execution,  that 
he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  study  and  devotion 
at  the  house  of  Lady  Mostyn,  at  Llandegai,  hie  natural 
cheerfulness  having  given  way  to  dejection,  which  put  a 
period  to  his  life  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  March,  1650,  at 
tKA MM  Af  sixty-eight.  He  was  interred  in  the  parish-church 
tjli,  wVkfiie  ««s«tal  years  after  his  decease,  his 
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nephew    and    heir,    Sir   Griffith  Williams,  erected    a 
monument  to  his  memory. 

He  was  the  author  of  some  Sermons :  "  The  Holy 
Table,  Name  and  Thing/'  &c. — Hackett,  Lauf9on*$  Laud, 
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Good  &ishop  Wilson,  as  he  is  affectionately  designated, 
whose  writings  are  still  among  the  most  popular  of  our 
religious  works,  was  bom  at  Burton,  a  village  in  the 
Hundred  of  Wirral,  in  the  county  palatine  of  Chester, 
on  the  20th  of  December,  1668.  At  a  suitable  age  he  was 
placed  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Harper,  a  learned  school- 
master in  the  city  of  Chester ;  and  when  his  school  education 
was  finished  he  was  sent  to  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  with 
an  allowance  of  twenty  pounds  a  year.  He  entered  the 
university  with  the  intention  of  becoming  a  physician,  but 
it  was  otherwise  ordered  by  an  over-ruling  Providence. 
He  had  providentially,  become  acquainted,  with  Arch- 
deacon Hewitson,  who  persuaded  him  to  prepare  for  holy 
orders,  and  in  1686,  on  St  Peter's  day,  Thomas  Wilson 
was  ordained  deacon.  It  is  evident  the  piety  of  the 
young  man  had  deeply  impressed  the  archdeacon,  who, 
on  his  ordination  day,  gave  him  the  following  excellent 
advice.  "  M.  H.  advises  his  dear  T.  W.,  now  entered 
into  holy  orders,  to  resolve  to  proceed  in  them ; 
and  to  endeavour  to  render  himself  worthy  of 
them ;  and  to  that  end  always  to  keep  in  mind  the 
discourse  we  had  the  Sunday  before  he  was  ordained, 
when  we  together  read  over  and  considered  the  canons 
of  both  Churches,  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  the  Office 
of  Ordination.  That  he  would  be  careful  to  read  over 
the  thirty-nine  articles,  and  as  many  of  the  canons  as 
are  requisite  for  him  to  be  acquainted  with,  at  least  once 
every  year ;  and  that  he  would  frequently  peruse  and 
consider  all  the  rubrics  on  the  \itMt^  ^\scX^  \l^  Ssi^ 
VOL,  Yin.  3  X 
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nad  tk  pffOfMT  eoDect,  cpiailfl; 

before  he  p>ee  to  cfaurch.  and  one  ciia|icer  m  the  *  Wkb 

DvtT  oC  ^an*  everr  Sandi^,  he  wo«ld,    in  •#  doo^ 

imitate  the  practice  of  his  dear  friend. 

**  To  saj  the  morning  and  evening  pra^wr  eitber  pallida 
or  pmatelj,  ererj  dar  is.  he  knows,  the  Cfanrcfala  espm 
eommands  in  one  of  the  nibrics  before  the  calendar.  Aaiit 
bendea,  hensed  priTatederoCiooe  at  least  twiee  a  daf  ,  «d 
read  eretr  day  one  chmpter  in  the  Englisb  Bible  to 
ehoose.  that  he  may  be  weQ  acquainted  with  tbe  letltf 
of  the  text,  he  ^11  do  a  thing  in  itself  pioms,  to  hiinwtf 
profiuble,  and  will  herein  too  comply  with  the  «ngt«f 
his  dearest  friend.  Nefer  to  mias  the  Ohmch's  pohlK 
devotiona  twice  a  daj,  when  unavoidable  bnsiaflBa,  «0t 
of  health,  or  of  a  cbureh.  as  in  travellii^,  doss  mt 
hinder.  In  cbureh  to  behsTe  himself  alwa^  tsij  n^" 
rentlj,  nor  ever  turn  his  back  upon  the  altar  in  sftriw 
time,  nor  on  the  minister  when  it  oaa  be  aipoided ;  It 
stand  at  the  lessons  and  epistles,  ss  well  as  at  the  gssptL 
and  especiallj  when  a  psalm  is  sung ;  to  bow  ivwendj 
^  name  q(  Sesua,  whenever  it  is  mentiooed  in  Off 
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the  Gloria  Pfttri.Mid  the  oreeda  are  rehearsing ;  and  to 
make  obeisance  at  coming  into  and  going  out  of  the  chnroh^ 
and  at  going  up  to  and  coming  down  from  the  altar— are  all 
ancient,  commendable,  and  devout  usages,  and  which 
thousands  of  good  people  of  our  Church  practise  at  this 
day,  and  amongst  them,  if  he  deserves  to  bo  reckoned 
amongst  them,  T.W/s  dear  friend. 
.  *'  When  he  has  a  cure  of  souls,  T.  W.  is  earnestly 
desired  to  celebrate  a  communion  as  often  as  he  can  get 
a  oonvenieiit  number  to  communicate  with  him ;  and  to 
urge  his  people  to  the  frequent  performance  of  that 
more  than  any  other  Christian  duty, — it  being,  indeed, 
the  end  of  all  the  rest,  as  well  as  the  chief  of  them  ail ; 
and  in  the  meantime  never  to  miss  any  opportunity  of 
receiving  it  thai  offers  itself  in  the  place  where  he 
resides ;  no,  not  to  turn  his  back  when  he  sees  the 
holy  elements  upon  the  altar,  although  he  knew  not 
that  there  would  be  a  communion  until  he  came  into 
chufch. 

*'  To  avoid  in  his  sermons  all  deep  and  unuseful 
•peculations ;  all  matters  .of  controversy  that  do  not 
necessarily  offer  themselves ;  and  all  juvenile  a&ctation 
of  fine  language,  wit,  and  learning.  St.  Paul,  his  king, 
and  his  own  discretion  will  direct  him,  and  therefore 
he  needs  none  else  to  counsel  him. 

"As  to  his  usual  conversation  and  behaviour,  the 
Apostle  tells  him  that  a  deacon  must  be  grave,  which 
aeems  to  direct  what  his  garb  should  be,  what 
places  he  should  refrain  going  to,  from  what  kind 
of  company  he  should  abstain,  and  how  he  should 
demean  himself  in  company.  Neither  should  such 
books  be  usually  read  or  delighted  in,  or  such  persons 
be  chosen  for  companions,  or  such  places  be  frequented 
by  a  clergyman,  as  appear  profane,  atheistical  or  dis- 
aaniceable  to  rehgion. 

"  Bat  he  is  especially  advised  to  forbear  ocmversing 
ix0queDtly  and  £uni]iarly  with  that  «bi.  ^\a$:^\x  ^^^^^^  ^^ba 
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t  bii  afEun  to  soeh  an  embarrassed  state  m  to  U 
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unable  to  meet  the  demands  of  bis  numeroas  creditors, 
bis  pious  chaplain  addressed  to  him  a  letter  which  is  a 
model  of  sympathetic  remonstrance  from  a  friend  inferior 
to  the  person  advised  in  age  and  position.  And  from 
the  letter  it  appears  that  the  cha^dain  c^ten  spoke  to 
his  lordship  on  the  sutgect,  and  was  accnstomed  to  refute 
the  arguments  brought  forward  in  self-vindication  by  the 
offender. 

Such  were  the  views  and  sentiments  of  Mr.  Wilson, 
when  an  all-wise  Providence  was  pleased  to  call  him 
to  fill  a  higher  sta4on  in  the  Christian  Church.  The 
Bishopric  of  Sodor  and  Man  bad  been  vacant  since  the 
death  of  Dr.  Baptiste  Levinz,  who  died  in  the  year 
1698.  Lord  Derby,  in  whom  the  right  of  appointment 
lay»  offered  his  chaplain  this  preferment.  The  ofifer, 
however,  was  modestly,  but  firmly  rejected.  Whilst 
Mr.  Wilson  thankfoUy  acknowledged  the  favour  which 
was  intended  him,  he  at  the  same  .time  declared  himself 
unworthy  of  so  high  an  office,  and  incapable  of  so  ardu- 
ous an  undertaking.  This  was  far  from  being  a  display 
of  afieoted  disinterestedness,  or  a  pretended  contempt 
for  honour  and  riches;  but  proceeded  from  unfeigned 
humility,  and  a  deep  sense  of  the  awful  responsibility 
of  the  episcopal  office.  It  appears  that  Lord  Derby 
was  unwilling  to  appoint  any  other  person  to  the 
bishopric,  which  continued  vacant  for  such  a  length  of 
time,  that  at  last  Dr.  Sharp.  Archbishop  of  York,  and 
Metropolitan  of  the  Diocese  of  Sodor  and  Man,  com* 
plained  to  King  William  that  the  See  of  Man  had  been 
Tscant  for  four  years,  and  urged  the  necessity  of  filling 
it  without  delay.  In  consequence^of  this  complaint,  the 
king  sent  for  the  Earl  of  Derby,  and  insisted  on  an 
immediate  nomination  of  a  bishop  for  the  See  of  Man ; 
at  the  same  time  declaring  his  resolution  of  filling  up 
the  vacancy  himself,  if  his  lordship  delayed.  Lord 
Derby  now  importuned  his  chaplain  to  accept  the  pre- 
ferment, and  would  take  no  denial.    Accordingly,  Mr. 
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rSiiuinneti  -vici  iutt  T^pTiife  in.  Fngfapnl  about  half  a  T«r. 
he  rnnnei  "u  ^  Isle  if  Mm.  sad  anxTcd  ssfe  in  bi 
■ii>:f»«<  7  a  'hj&  7^3.  3c  AscL  liSii'i.  accompanied  br  hii 
i3i.^ihie  .it: it  pi'iYZji  mtaurt. 

'.r  Btjscjip  WlLjoa i  -i-iHt  walk  vc  maj  here  be  per* 
3l:c:^1  ^  «peak.  b«&:R  wi>  proceed  &>  his  public  wofis. 
H-;  VIS.  «L7^  ICr.  SLOweH.  coadnaaliT  derisixig  md 
itiH^mi^zq  pLuu  Gc  piecT  and  btEZLeTt^ence^  sailed  to  the 
cQoIiriiiii  and  ^xisencies  ot  the  people  com  mined  to  hii 
charts.  TL-.iz:zh  the  rerenoes  of  the  bishopric  at  thit 
perl'.d  ire  sai-l  not  to  hare  exceeded  iZOO  per  mntingn  in 
mriiLKj,  jet  in  the  hands  cf  frogalitj  and  chant j,  tbev 
were  loand  sojSident  for  eTerj  purpose.  The  wants  of 
the  poor  were  principollj  snpphed  out  of  the  prodnoe 
of  the  demesne.  The  deece  and  the  sheaf  were  in  a 
state  of  constant  ret|uisition,  and  the  most  e£feclual 
m*'ans  were  adopted  for  multiplying  both.  As  the 
bishop  had  a  poor's  drawer  in  his  bureau  for  the  re- 
ception of  all  monies  dedicated  to  charitable  uses,  so 
^d  a  poor  s  chest  in  his  bam,  for  the  reception  of 
and  meal,  designed  for  the  relief  of  the  indigent 
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I'hiB  chest  he  was  in  the  habit  of  freqtientlj  inspecting, 
that  he  might  be  satisfied  that  it  was  filled  even  up  to 
the  brim.  At  a  season  of  unusual  scarcity  in  the  island, 
when,  according  to  custom,  he  was  inspecting  the  poor 
man's  repository,  he  found  it  almost  empty,  whilst  the 
family-chest  was  abundantly  supplied.  He  expressed 
great  displeasure  on  the  occasion,  and  gave  a  strict 
charge  to  the  steward  of  his  house,  that  whoever  were 
neglected,  the  poor  should  not.  He  regarded  the  claims 
of  the  poor  as  sacred,  and  made  provision  for  every 
species  of  want  and  distresss.  When  com  was  measured 
for  the  poor,  he  gave  express  orders  to  his  steward  not 
to  strike  it,  as  is  usual,  but  to  give  heaped  measure. 
He  often  conversed  with  the  objects  of  charity,  who 
applied  for  rehef,  and  minutely  inquired  into  the  cir- 
cumstances of  their  case.  One  day  a  pauper,  who  had 
a  large  family,  calling  at  Bishop*s-court,  was  asked  by 
the  bishop  how  he  contrived  to  get  food  for  his  children. 
"  May  it  please  your  lordship,"  says  he,  "I  go  round 
with  my  bag  from  house  to  house,  and  generally  get  a 
herring  from  each  housekeeper.  This  is  our  food ;  and 
as  to  drink)  we  quench  our  thirst  at  the  nearest  stream 
of  water."  **  Poor  man ! "  said  the  bishop,  *'  that  is  hard 
fare ;  but  mind  you  call  here  whenever  you  pass  this 
way,  and  you  shall  get  your  bag  filled."  Many  a  bag 
was  filled,  and  many  a  family  sustained  by  provisions 
from  the  stores  of  this  generous  friend  of  the  poor. 

A  more  interesting  spectacle  could  scarcely  have  been 
exhibited  to  the  eye  of  the  philanthropist,  than  the 
bishop*8  demesne  presented.  There  he  might  have 
seen  manufactories  of  different  kinds,  carried  on  with 
greater  energy  and  activity,  than  any  prospect  of 
secular  advantage  could  have  produced.  Benevolence 
gave  motion  to  the  wheels,  and  charity  guided  every 
operation.  Days  of  patriarchal  simplicity  seemed  to 
have  returned.  The  materials  required  in  manufac- 
turing garments  for  the  poor,   were  procured   in  ex- 
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dMUgo  hi  the  pndam  of  tka 
di£Eneiit  kindt  weiB  boaily  employad  ia 
these  nuUeiials.  The  poor's  wudraba  «w  kqpi  dnp 
sap^ied  with  gsnuento  of  evsiy  sia^  mdmA  is  mmg 
sex  sad  sga.  The  poor  who  eoold  wosbm  or  tfoii  » 
psiied  to  Bishop's^xmrt  with  their  wilw,  tUr  jn 
sod  their  w<»ated,  ss  to  a  gBHsrsl  ouurta  lAsn  thq 
hsrteied  their  diffinent  srtides  Sx  oom.  lUs  mil 
of  charitj  wss  legahuctj  osnied  on.  Rwmij  apsMS  rf 
distress  found  relief  at  Bishop's^XNiit.  WfaetfMC  Ai 
hungry  or  nsked  spplied.  their  dsinia  wen  ana  is  b 
dnlj  considered,  sad  libwsUy  answered.  The 
of  this  resl  finend  to  the  poor,  extended  ta  the 
ciieomstsnees  of  their  condition.  He  wsa  in  tlia  haHl 
of  porchssing  sn  sssortment  of  spsiifaiisa,  and  dkln 
bating  them  to  the  sged  poor*  whose  eje^a^bt  hapa 
to  fail,  that  each  of  them  as  could  read*  might  nd 
their  Bibles  bj  means  of  this  seasonable  aid,  and  thit 
such  of  them  as  could  not,  might,  as  their  kind  bal^ 
factor  expressed  it,  use  these  glasses  '*  to  help  th«B 
to  thread  a  needle  to  mend  their  clothes.**  Im^int- 
tion  can  scarcely  picture  a  more  pleasing  and  intarestiiig 
scene,  than  that  which  presents  the  pious  and  Tenersbb 
Bishop  Wilson  distributing  spectsdes  amongst  a  croad 
of  the  aged  poor  for  such  purposes  ss  these.  He  ood- 
sidered  no  condescension  too  great,  when  there  wss  i 
prospect  of  doing  good.  As  his  motives  were  pure  snd 
his  eye  single,  he  was  not  deterred  firom  abounding  in 
sets  of  charity,  because  he  sometimes  met  with  ungrsis* 
ful  returns,  and  sometimes  his  alms  were  bestowed  <» 
unworthy  olgects.  All  who  engage  in  "  labours  of  love.** 
must  expect  to  meet  with  circumstances  of  this  painlnl 
nature.  Charity,  like  every  other  Christian  graoe  and 
virtue,  has  its  peculiar  trials ;  but  as  the  obstacles  which 
oppose  the  river  in  its  course,  only  serve  to  inorease  its 
force,  so  is  it  with  the  current  of  charity ;  in  spite  of 
all  opposition,  it  flows,  and  *'  as  it  flows,  for  ever  will  flow 
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on.*'  The  bishop,  whose  whole  conduct  was  regulated 
by  discretion  and  good  sense,  employed  all  prudent 
measures  to  prevent  imposition  in  the  distribution  of 
his  charities,  yet  such  imposition  would  occasionally 
occur.  The  sagacious  worldly-wise  men  are  fond  of 
recounting  instances,  in  which  the  pauper,  in  their 
favourite  phrase,  "  outwitted  the  bishop,"  and  under 
various  artful  pretences,  extorted  charity  where  it  was 
not  wanted.  Individuals  who  possessed  no  feelings  in 
common  with  his  lordship,  and  who  could  ill  judge  of 
the  secret  springs  of  his  actions,  frequently  told  him 
that  his  alms  were  bestowed  on  undeserving  objects. 
"  It  may  be  so,'*  was  his  reply,  *'  but  I  would  rather  give 
to  ten  unworthy,  than  that  one  deserving  object  should 
go  away  without  relief."  This  was  a  sentiment  worthy 
of  Bishop  Wilson. 

His  vigUance  in  visiting,  admonishing,  assisting,  bene- 
fitting, comforting,  and  supporting  his  clergy,  was  very 
remarkable.  He  established  with  the  assistance  of  Dr. 
Bray,  parochial  libraries.  In  1690,  he  published  the  first 
work  ever  printed  in  the  Manx  language ;  The  Principles 
and  Duties  of  Christianity.  In  the  same  language  he 
afterwards  published  the  Church  Catechism  for  the  use 
of  Schools.  In  1703,  he  established  the  following  Eccle- 
siastical Constitutions.  '*  Insula  Mansis.  At  a  Convo- 
cation of  the  clergy  at  Bishop Vcourt,  the  drd  day  of 
February,  1703  :— 

"  In  the  name  of  our  great  Lord  and  Master,  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  the  glory  and  increase  of  His 
kingdom  amongst  men. 

"We,  the  bishop,  archdeacon,  vicars-general,  and 
clergy  of  this  Isle,  who  do  subscribe  these  articles,  that 
we  may  not  stand  charged  with  the  scandals  which 
wicked  men  bring  upon  religion,  while  they  are  admitted 
to,  and  reputed  members  of,  Christ's  Church  ;  and  that 
we  may  by  all  laudable  means  promote  the  conversion  of 
sinners,  and  oblige  men  to  submit  to  the  discipline  of 
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and  lastij  that  we  may  proride  fot  tiw 
mscnictioii  ol'  the  growing  age  in  Cbristian  leanus^  ind 
good  mumers :  we  have  formed  these  ibiloiring  cmk- 
tulions,  which  we  obhge  ourselves  (b/  God's  bslf  i  u 
observe,  and  to  endeavoQr  that  all  others  withia  nsi 
•everal  cures  sfa^l  oomplj  «i<h  the  same. 

"  1.  That  when  a  rector.  Ticar,  or  curate  shall  Iww 
any  number  of  peraons,  twenty,    of  his  paraL 

desirous  and  fit  to  be  nt  he  shall  give  the  lard 

bishop  notice  thereof,  and  e  their  natuM,  and  ibli 

aufier  none  to  offer  themsd  be  confirmed  but  sodi 

as  he  lias  befoi«  instruct  swer  in  the  neMuan 

parts  of  Christian  know!  id   who,    beaides  ihni 

Church  CatechiBm.  have  1  luch  short  prajeis  fit 

morning  and  evening  as  aiiui  immediately  proviiM 

for  that  purpose. 

"  2.  That  no  person  be  admitted  to  the  holy  sacr* 
ment  till  he  has  first  been  confirmed  by  the  bishop  ;  or, 
(in  case  of  his  lordship's  absenco  or  iDdispositioal  n 
bring  a  certificate  from  the  archdeacon,  or  vicara-genenl 
that  he  is  duly  qualified  for  confirmation. 

"  3.  That  no  person  be  admitted  to  etand  u  god- 
father or  godmother,  or  to  enter  iuto  the  holy  stale  d 
matrimony,  till  they  have  received  the  holy  aacnuneot  o( 
the  Lord's  Supper;  naleas,  being  an  orphan,  there  b«i 
necessity  for  his  speedy  marriage  r  and  this  to  be  ap- 
proved of,  and  dispensed  with,  by  the  ordinary  for  « 
limited  time,  to  fit  himself  for  ibe  sacrament  ;  and 
where  any  of  them  are  of  another  parish,  they  are  » 
bring  a  certificate  from  their  proper  pastor. 

■■  4.  Tbftt  all  children  and  scrvanU  unconfirmed,  of 
tuohftdi\i8ionof  the  pariah  as  the  miuieter  shall  appoint 
(which  shall  be  at  least  one-fourth  i>ari  thereof),  shall 
eoostantly  come  to  evening  prayera,  to  be  iustructod  in  tha 
principles  of  the  Christian  religion  :  at  which  time  every 
rbctor,  vicar,  or  curate  ehall  employ  at  least  half  an  boor 
ia  their  examm&vtoo,  kd&  ^-i.^XiivJwi'^  ^^u  ^rt  of  tba 
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Church  Gatedhimn.  And  that  all  paients  and  masters 
who  shall  bo  obaorrod  by  their  ohildien*8  and  servants* 
ignorance,  to  bo  grossly  wanting  in  their  duty,  in  not 
teaching  them  this  catechism,  shall  be  presented  for 
every  such  neglect,  and  sererely  punished.  And,  to  the 
end  that  this  so  neoessaiy  an  institution  may  be  reli- 
giously  observed,  every  minister  shall  always  (by  the 
aBHJstannft  of  the  churchwardens)  keep  a  catalogue  of 
such  persons  as  are  not  confirmed,  and  is  hereby  re- 
qoired  to  present  those  that  are  absent  without  urgent 
oanse,  who  shall  bo  fined  twopence  the  first  Sunday 
th^  omit  to  come,  four-pence  the  second,  and  sixpence 
the  third ;  in  which  case  the  parents  are  to  be  answerable 
§ot  their  children,  and  maatera  for  their  servants ;  unless 
where  it  appears  that  the  servants  themselves  are  in  the 
fault 

**  6.  For  the  more  effectual  discouragement  of  vice, 
if  any  person  shall  incur  the  censures  of  the  Church, 
and.  having  done  penance,  shall  afterwards  incur  the  same 
oenaurea,  he  shall  not  be  admitted  to  do  penance  again  (as 
has  been  formerly  accustomed)  until  the  Ohurch  be  fully 
satisfied  of  his  sincere  repentance ;  during  which  time 
be  shall  not  presume  to  come  within  the  church,  but  be 
obliged  to  stand  in  a  decent  manner,  at  the  church-door 
eveiy  Sunday  and  Holy-day,  the  whde  time  of  morning 
end  evening  service,  until  by  his  penitent  behaviour,  and 
other  instances  of  sober  living,  he  deserve  aiid  procure  a 
•ertificate  from  the  minister,  churchwardens,  and  some 
of  the  soberest  men  of  the  parish,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  ordinary ;  which  if  he  do  not  so  deserve  and  procure 
within  three  months,  the  Church  shall  proceed  to  ex- 
coHUBonication  :  and  that  during  these  proceedings,  the 
governor  shall  be  appUed  to  not  to  permit  him  to  leave 
the  island. 

"  And  this  being  a  matter  of  veiy  great  importance,  the 
mtniBter  and  churchwardens  shall  see  it  duly  performed, 
under  penalty  of  the  severest  ecclesiastical  cenanm^. 
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I  i  lenevcr  any   daring    otiEtiOcier  sfakU  be  ■! 

cDUQcue  su  obstiuate  as  to  incur  excoramuiticalMQ.  lb> 
pastor  shall  affecliuualely  exbon  his  paruhionvn  Ml  It 
converse  nitb  him,  upon  peri)  of  being  paiukerwift 
hiro  in  his  sin  and  punishmenL 

"  6.  That  the  rubric  berore  the  Commoiuoii.  <■» 
ceming  unnorihy  receivers  ihereof,  maj  be  religioarif 
ohaerved,  every  rector,  vicn.  cnrale   sball,  6m  j» 

vately,  and  than  publicly  ev  lish  such  petstmi  u  b* 
shall  observe  to  be  disordei.  rers  :  that  such  as  ril 
not  by  this  means  be  reolaiti.  may  be  hindered  fan 
coining  to  the  Lord's  Table,  d  being  preaeated  nu? 
be  ex  communicated. 

"  And  if  any  minister  knoi  igly  admit  sucb  penov 
to  the  holy  sacrament,  whose  vee  are  blemished  «ilk 
the  vic«a  of  tippling.  Bwearing,  profaning  the  Lord's^ij. 
ijuarrelling,  fornication,  or  any  other  crime  by  which  d« 
Christian  religion  is  dishonoured,  before  such  pareou 
have  publicly  acknowledged  their  faults,  and  solemBlf 
promised  amendment,  the  minislor  shall  be  liable  v 
severe  ecclesiastical  censures, 

■■7.  if  any  moar  [bailiff  j.  sergeaat,  proctor,  or  ao? 
other  per^OQ,  shall  presume  on  the  Lord's-day  to  r«otin 
'  any  rent  or  sums  of  money,  both  ho  and  the  penx 
paying  such  rent  or  sums  of  money  ahall  be  liable  to 
ecclesiastical  censure,  and  shall  always  be  presectod  hi 
the  same. 

"  0.  That  the  practice  of  commuiacion  n  has  beaa 
formerly  accustomed,  namely,  of  exempting 
noxious  to  the  censures  of  the  Church  from 
and  other  punishment,  appointed  by  law,  on 
paying  a  sum  of  money,  or  doing  some  ohuitabla  work, 
shall  for  the  future  cease. 

"  9.  For  the  promotion  of  religion,  leamii^  sod 
good  inannsre,  all  persons  shall  be  oUiged  to  m* 
their  children,  as  soon  as  they  are  capable  of  neeirii^ 
instruction,  to  aotne  '^U'j  «^<m\,  vod.  ^  ocmtinue  Iban 
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there  until  the  said  ohildrea  can  read  English  distinctly, 
unless  the  parents  give  a  just  cause  to  excuse  themseWes, 
approved  of  by  the  ordinary  in  open  court;  and  that 
such  persons,  who  shall  neglect  sending  their  children 
to  be  so  taught,  shall  (upon  a  presentment  made  thereof 
by  the  minister,  churchwardens,  or  chapter-quest)  be 
fined  one  shiUing  per  quarter  to  the  use  of  the  school- 
master* who  may  refuse  to  teach  those  children  who  do 
not  come  constantly  to  school  (unless  for  such  cause  as 
shall  be  approved  of  by  the  minister  of  the  parish),  and 
their  parents  shall  be  fined  as  if  they  did  altogether 
refuse  to' send  them  to  school. 

"And  for  the  future  encouragement  of  the  school- 
masters*  they  shall  respectively  receive,  over  and  above 
the  salaries  already  allowed  them,  sixpence  quarterly 
from  the  parents  of  every  child  that  shall  be  taught  by 
them  to  read  English,  and  nine-pence  quarterly,  from 
such  as  shall  be  taught  to  write;  which  sums  being 
refused,  the  sumner  shall  be  ordered  to  require  punctual 
payment  within  fourteen  days;  and  upon  default  thereof, 
they  are  to  be  committed  till  they  submit  to  law.  Not> 
wiUistanding,  where  the  parents  or  relations  are  poor, 
and  not  able  to  pay  as  aforesaid,  and  this  be  certified  by 
the  minister  and  churchwardens  of  the  parish  to  the 
ordinary,'  such  children  are  to  be  taught  gratis. 

"  And  whereas  some  of  the  poorer  sort  may  have  just 
cause,  and  their  necessities  require  it,  to  keep  their 
children  at  home  for  several  weeks  in  the  summer  and 
harvest;  such  persons  shall  not 'be  liable  to  the  pen- 
alties aforesaid,  provided  they  do  (and  they  are  hereby 
strictly  required  to)  send  such  children,  during  such  ab- 
sence from  school,  every  third  Sunday  to  the  parish 
church,  at  least  one  hour  before  evening  service,  there  to 
be  taught  by  the  schoolmaster,  to  prevent  losing  their 
learning;  uid  if  any  schoolmaster  shall  neglect  his 
duty,  and  complaint  be  made  and  proved,  he  shall  be 
discharged,  and  another  placed  in  Uli   %Xj^a&.  ^  ^^oj^ 
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7m£  Tr  ^»»r  n  rpfrr  sa;^  mMCin? :  mnd  this  is  id  k 
5;e»f  x^iSfT  pi:^  :c  ibf  ierwtai  Mciesiastieal  <w^>in»* 
"  Xnr.  fmss^r^  «  jcesf  d  tbe  ontess  and  coiHfr 
tctirof  ir  th::;  St3>3  wiKii  naxo  uv  sodi  as  do  nqoiR 
^i£  si.ib.'chT  :c  ^^  rrri!  pTver  to  mib  them  ^"frgfnJ 
7.*  "^  <e>2f  :^fef^  &»  S»3n9d.  ibe  bsshop  and  anJiJif 
i9r  f^TDKciS-  5ftc7fd  t:  w',im»  ec4i£iinaxxm  frcm  ^ 
i.-pi  bi<  Anci^utl   x^i  tb*  rvmir-fazr  kejs;  b>  the  ^oi? 

*  ,\2i£  It  :^  Sk??»  *r»^eTan«Qt  of  tfie  Chmcb  «f 
v^^^nK.  1y  :^  izktkiTu:  nT  sasii  ceders  aad  eoostitatkai 
«£  ii^iilZ  ^r^ot  r:3>*  v  tis*  "Sr  fecni  ■auiiu|ju  and  tba 
)«cirr  ii^^TiT^  3MT  Sp  s:a5f  is**  ibe  cxeciiiiop  of  i^m 
diac  »r  rt  5.-c^r.  ^mw  fiibiS  St  G->d  milHi^.  a  €««• 
^-^ora  ff  ^  ir^Sif  ^-"^^sT  ^  ^^  i?>apesg  on  Thnndir. 
iT  W>jBsct^^tt«k  f««C7  T«r  sA*?  this,  at  tbe  Bishov'i 
O^rtfl^l  r  ^t?  y-cwiiT  Vf  v^tiia  lias  isfe.  «r  as  soas 
as:  ^.'ClYC:vcL7  ti^K"  ^  r«r::T^ 

**  Ai>i  t^JL:  W  ^>»f  r:i2<:rzi2?ci»  »-^  Taar  bk«v  «fe* 
roal'jr  ^K)^  M::wi(rA»  t^^i  .-^ibfriL  wv  d?  «!ac&  cf  os  sa^ 
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For  about  twenty  yean,  the  due  obeerrauoe  of  these 
excellent  oonstitutions  made  the  Diooeee  of  Man  an 
image  of  thoee  happy  timea  when  the  "  multitude  of 
them  thai  beUered  were  of  one  mind,  one  heart,  one 
soul."  The  number  of  the  deigy  increased,  new  churches 
and  achoda  were  built,  and  the  laity  became  more  im- 
pressed with  a  sense  of  the  priTileges  and  duties  of  their 
Christian  profession ;  so  that  Lord-chancellor  King  ob- 
aerved,  "  if  the  ancient  discipline  of  the  Church  were 
lost,  it  might  be  found  in  all  its  purity  in  the  Isle  of 
Man." 

But  the  quietude  of  the  Church,  no  less  than  of  indi- 
yiduals,  is  seldom  of  long  continuance ;  for  it  would 
seem  as  if,  in  either  case,  suffering  were  necessary  to 
prevent  that  indifference  and  self-conBdence  which  unin- 
terrupted prosperity  so  generally  occasions. 

About  the  year  1720,  a  spirit  of  insubordination,  and 
its  twin  sister  infidelity,  the  natural  result  of  Hoadley^s 
pernicious  news,  was  fearfully  preTalent  in  England ; 
for  the  propagation  of  which,  the  licentiousness  of  the 
press  was  too  ready  an  engine.  By  this  means  it  was 
that  the  country  became  accursed  with  an  unsound 
popular  literature ;  and  works  of  the  most  demoralising 
principles  were  permitted  to  spread  their  poison  in  every 
direction.  It  was  not  long  before  this  moral  pestilence 
reached  the  happy  Isle  of  Man. 

Bishop  Wilson  used  all  the  influence  of  his  station  to 
suppress  the  work  and  to  counteract  the  eril  of  which  it 
was  the  the  occasion.  But  the  strenuous  efforts  of  the 
good  bishop  were  soon  to  be  frustrated.  The  goyemor. 
Captain  Home,  an  ignorant  and  cruel  man,  who,  from 
his  position,  might  haye  been  expected  to  aid  in  de- 
nouncing  what  so  obviously  aimed  at  the  destruction  of 
the  very  authority  which  he  himself  possessed,  became  a 
most  violent  partiaan  of  the  odious  principles  advocated 
in  the  "Independent  Whig,**  and  did  all  in  his  power  to 
impede  the  operation  of  that  ecclesiastical  disciphne 
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rtidt  WIS  flnnd  so  meftil  in  cheeking  ibem.  Ptad 
liqn»-4hs  origin  of  most  oppositioB— ptoWlf  H 
to  tfiiB  MnduDt ;  for  the  governor's  nib  harisg  k> 
Cmnd  gniltj  of  sUndenng  a  ladj  in  the  tr*"^.  * 
Uihop  eommanded  her  to  bo  reAtsed  tbo  faial 
until  she  a^ed  foigiTenew  tar  the  gnat  iqinrAiM 
doM.  Thik  niaed  the  govemor'a  naa&teM;  «i 
lAen  hiB  ehaplain,  ArchdMUjon  Horrabm,  h^  iU«i 
th*  Inahop's  commuid  bj  admittiiig  Mn.  Hotmim^ 
\,  the  governor  d«ibaded  the 

1  pronounced  apon   him 


It  was  on  accoant  of  the  anspemion  of  Ail  ^ 
that  the  goieraor  aummoned  the  bishop  and  faiani* 
general  to  a  mock  trial,  "dnring  which  they  were  ttefflJ 
in  the  most  coaEeroptnons  m&nner  imf^nable,  mi  i* 
•Bvenil  hours  nere  made  to  stand  )ika  crimiuh  * 
the  bar."  The  result  is  well  known.  The  l^ra 
nical  ^*emor  fined  the  biabop  £50.  and  hit  M 
officials  £20  each,  for  presuming  to  exertitt  tb 
power  of  Buapensioii ;  and  when  they  conscientiedil 
refoaed  to  pay  such  an  ill^al  demand,  the  goreniUMri 
a  partj  of  aoldiers  to  convey  the  prelate  and  his  doB 
to  Caatlo  Busben  (St.  Peter's  Day,  1723.)  where  ^ 
were  kept  confined  for  nine  weeks,  no  one  beii^  li- 
mitted  within  tbe  walls  to  aeo  or  conrerae  with  them. 

Although  it  is  a  melancholy  thing  to  oontempUte  • 
devoted  a  servant  of  bis  Lord  tbna  hlling  into  the  haiA 
of  wicked  men,  torn  from  bis  family  and  diocese,  ai 
condemned  to  tbe  privations  of  a  prison,  where  both  ha 
hetdtb  and  fortune  received  ii^jnriea  from  which  ttar 
neter  recovered,  it  is  consoling  to  reflect  how  truly  Gsdi 
piomisea  of  proteciing  those  who  trust  in  Him,  andoftes' 
founding  the  counsels  of  tbe  nngodly,  were  here  aeeoa- 
pliahed.  Not  oniy  was  tbe  govemor'a  iniquitonii  BeoKntf 
rerewed,  and  hia  tyranny  justly  rebuked  by  hia 
in  So^and,  bat  Biabop  Wilson  found  his  imj 
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the  occasion  of  much  spiritual  improvement.  Thence  he 
'  addressed  pastoral  letters  to  his  clergy,  scarcely  inferior  to 
those  of  St.  Oyprian  under  somewhat  similar  circumstances. 
Here  he  offered  the  most  earnest  of  his  prayers ;  here  he 
formed  the  plan  of  translating  the  Scriptures  into  the 
Manx  language ;  and  here  we  have  his  own  testimony 
Cor  asserting  that  he  governed  his  diocese  better  than 
€ffer  he  did  during  his  long  episcopate.  His  character, 
.  too,  as  a  confessor,  and  meek  and  patient  sufferer  for  the 

truth's  sake,  hereby  acquired  its  brightest  lustre. 
'  The  bishop's  appeal  was  heard  before  the  lords-jus- 
tices in  council,  July  18th,  1728,  and  the  proceedings  of 
the  governor  were  reversed,  as  extngudicial  and  irregular ; 
and  the  fines  were  ordered  to  be  restored  to  the  bishop 
and  his  vicars-general.  The  king,  some  time  after, 
offered  him  the  Bishopric  of  Exeter,  then  vacant,  to 
leimburse  him  for  his  losses;  but  the  unambitious 
prelate  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  quit  his  own 
diocese;  upon  which  his  majesty  promised  to  defray 
bis  expenses  out  of  the  privy  purse,  and  gave  it  in 
charge  to  Lord  Townsend,  Lord  Carlton,  and  Sir  Robert 
"Walpole,  to  remind  him  of  it ;  but  the  king  going  soon 
afterwards  to  Hanover,  and  dying  before  his  return,  this 
promise  was  never  fulfilled.  The  only  recompense  he 
had  was  by  a  subscription  set  on  foot  by  the  Archbishop 
of  York,  amounting  to  £300, — not  a  sixth  part  of  the 
expenses  of  his  application  to  the  crown.  He  was 
advised  to  prosecute  the  governor,  in  the  English  courts 
of  law,  to  recover  damages;  but  this  he  could  not  be 
persuaded  to  do.  After  this  absence  from  his  diocese 
of  eighteen  months,  which  he  had  spent  mostly  in  Lon- 
don, he  returned  to  the  island,  and  resumed  his  ex- 
emplary course.  In  1735,  he  came  to  England,  for  the 
last  time,  to  visit  his  son. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  man  like  Bishop 
Wilson  could  visit  England  without  creating  that  im- 
pression which  the  moral  influence  of  a  good  name 
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Michael,  almost  the  whole  population  of  the  idand 
attending  the  funeral,  and  lamenting  their  loss. 

His  works  consisting  of  religious  Tracts,  most  of 
which  have  been  repeatedly  printed  separately,  and 
eoEtensiyely  circulated,  and  of  Sermons,  were  collected 
by  his  son,  and  published  in  1780,  2  vols.  4to,  and 
Htprinted  in  2  vols,  folio,  by  the  editor,  the  Bev. 
Clement  Cruttwell,  who  also  edited,  in  1785,  an  edition 
of  the  Bible  in  3  vols.  4to,  with  Notes  by  Bishop  Wilson, 
and  various  readings  from  the  older  English  versions. — 
AotofO.    TsaU. 

WINOHSSTEB,  THOMAS. 

THOMAtf  WiNCHBSTSB  was  bom  at  Faringdon,  in  Berk- 
shire, where  his  father  was  a  surgeon.    The  year  of  his 
birth  is  not  known.    He  was  first  a  chorister,  then  a  demy 
of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford;  M.A.,  1786 ;  B.D.  in  1747 ; 
PJ>.  in  1749.     In  1761,  he  resigned  his  fellowship  to 
which  he  had  been  elected  in  1747,  on  being  presented 
to  the  Rectory  of  Appleton,  in  Berkshire.    He  also  had 
the  curacy  of  Astley  Ch«^el,  near  Arbury,  in  Warwick- 
shire, a  donative  given  him  by  Sir  Boger  Newdigate. 
He  abo  wrote  some  letters  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 
on  the  Confessional  Controversy,  and  topics  arising  from 
it.    The  only  separate  publication  from  his  pen  was  pub- 
lished, but  without  his  name,  in  1778,  under  the  title 
of  A  Dissertation  on  the  XVUth  Article  of  the  Church 
of  England ;  wherein  the  Sentiments  of  the  Compilers 
and  other  Contemporary  Reformers,  on  the  subject  of 
the  Divine  Decrees,  are  fully  deduced  from  their  own 
Writings;  to  which  is  subjoined  a  short  Tract,  ascer- 
taining the  Reign  and  Time  in  which  the  Royal  Decla- 
ration before  the  XXXIX  Articles  was  first  published. 
This  work  was  reprinted  in  1808,  with  a  biographical 
pfs&oe  from  the  pen  of  the  elder  Archdeacon  Churton, 
Irom  which  this  account  is  taken. 
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1671,  and  is  buried  in  the  Abbey  Church  of  Holjrood, 
#bere  there  is  a  handsome  monument  to  his  memory. — 
KeUh.    Lyons. 

WITHEBSPOON,  JOHN. 

JcxBH  WiTHEBSPooN,  a  missionary  of  the  Scottish  Eirk, 
a  natiYO  of  Tester,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh, 
iMmi  173d.  Having  reoeiTed  a  theological  education  in 
Ihe  UniYersity  of  the  Northern  Metropolis,  he  was  or- 
^didiked  according  to  the  Presbyterian  forms  to  the  Parish 
4f  Beitfa»  and  afterwards  officiated  at  Paisley,  till  in 
1768  he  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  became  president  of 
Piinoetown  College,  in  America.  He  was  the  author  of 
a  Tract  written  in  condemnation  of  Theatrical  amuse- 
nmts;  three  Tolumes  of  Devotional  Essays;  Ecclesi- 
•Stioal  Characteristics;  and  some  Sermons  on  Miscel- 
lAlieous  Sulgects.  His  death  took  place  at  Princetown, 
bl  1794.— Prot  DissmUrs"  Mag. 


WITSIU8,   HEBHAM. 

Hebkan  Wits,  or,  as  he  is  commonly  called,  Wirsius, 
mB  bom  at  Enkhuysen,  a  town  of  West-Friesland,  in 
1686.  In  1651,  he  was  sent  to  the  University  at 
Utrecht  He  was  called  to  the  ministry  among  the 
Dutch  Calvinists,  in  1657.  He  so  distinguished  him- 
0elf  by  his  abilities  and  learning,  that  he  was  chosen 
theological  professor,  first  at  Francker,  afterwards  at 
Utrecht,  and  lastly  at  Leyden.  He  applied  himself 
•ssiduously  to  the  study  of  the  oriental  languages,  and 
was  well  versed  in  all  the  branches  of  learning  necessary 
to  fbrm  a  divine.    He  died  in  1708. 

His  writings  are  numerous,  and  some  of  them  are 
still  in  use.  The  most  remarkable  are: — £gyptiaca« 
et  Deoaphylon,  sive,  de  iSgypUacoTuxa  ^usc^tossi  o^^fiL 
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.jjpinii.  WoLBET  belongs  to  a  hiatoiy  iif 

^^^dm  to  eoclenastica]   Uognphj,  bit 

^^^  euuclj  luinotioed    in    tikese   p«^ 

j^^n*  tram  &t  Ipswich,  in  the  fear  1471. 

j^P^ndition  is  tlut  be  nas  the  sod  of  t 

-    „  Dt,  Fiddes  asserts  that  be  can  disco«i 

•     jTound  for  such  a  report,  and   be  she»i 

^^^r  was  posseased  of  some  property.      H? 

NO^T  a  tradesman   in   bumble   life,  wbo  hul 

'•jfOLOpetence,  aud   who  tbougbt  to  raiae  the 

^■lii  family  by  destining   bis  son  Thomas  for 

*%j.    Wolsej.  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  was  a  student 

>4^  uid  had  already  obtained  the  degree  of  B  J, 

•■'^ured  him  at  the  university  the  name  of  th( 

'—      "^ —    10  young,  with  all  the  advantagca 

\,  attained,  in  that  age.  academictl 

Continuing  to  prosper  in  philosoph}'.  be  wu 

fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  appointed 

f,{  the  school,  and  entrusted  to  educate  the  threi 

the  Martjuis  of  Dorset.     The  proficiency  wbicfa 

ing  noblemen  mode  under  his  tuition,  and  his 

irersationol    accomplish  men  ta.    displayed    while 

the  Christmas  holidays  with  their  father,  pro- 

the  patronage  of  the  marquis,  who  afterwanlK 

id  bim  with  the  Rectory  of  Lymington,  in  Somet- 

time  bursar  of  M^dalen  College  ;  bui 
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baTing,  without  a  sufficient  warrant,  applied  the  funds 
to  complete  the  great  tower  of  the  huildings,  he  found 
himself  obliged  to  resign.  The  tower  is  one  of  the 
ornaments  of  Oxford,  and  may  be  regarded  not  only  as 
a  specimen  of  his  taste  in  architecture,  but  as  a  monu- 
ment of  that  forward  spirit,  and  intrepid  disrespect 
of  precedents,  which  he  so  amply  manifested  in  greater 
afiairs. 

Among  his  pupils  at  Oxford  was  the  Marquis  of 
Dorset,  who  in  1500,  presented  him  to  the  Rectory  of 
Lymington  in  Somersetshire.  Here  Wolsey's  conduct 
as  an  ecclesiastic  was  disgraceful,  and  being  concerned 
in  one  of  the  riots  of  a  fair  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  was 
placed  in  the  stocks,  as  was  generally  reported  in  his 
life-time,  or  suljected  to  some  other  punishment  equally 
disgraceful.  The  circumstance  rendered  his  residence  at 
Lymington  unpleasant,  and  nothing  shows  the  laxity  of 
the  Church's  preralent  disregard  of  morals  among  eccle- 
siastics before  the  Reformation  more  plainly  than  the  fact, 
that,  to  extricate  himself  from  this  difficulty,  Wolsey  had 
interest  to  have  himself  promoted  to  the  office  of  chap- 
lain in  the  household  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
Henry  Dean.  The  apology  for  Wolsey  is  only  a  further 
condemnation  of  the  ante-Reformation  Church,  namely, 
that  he  only  entered  into  orders  to  have  the  way  for 
secular  employment.  He  had  now,  however,  "  sown 
his  wild  oats,"  and  had  an  opportunity  in  the  arch- 
bishop's household  to  make  known  his  wonderful  talcuts 
and  intellectual  power. 

At  the  death  of  the  archbishop,  he  went  to  Calais, 
where  Sir  Richard  Nanfan,  then  treasurer,  appointed 
him  to  manage  the  business  of  his  office.  In  this  situa- 
tion, Wolsey  conducted  himself  with  so  much  discretion. 
that  Sir  Richard  was  induced  to  exert  his  influence  to 
procure  him  promotion,  and  succeeded  in  getting  him 
nominated  one  of  the  chaplains  to  the  king. 

Wolsey,  when  he  obtained  this  situation,  possessed 
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at%aj  of  those  endonmeDts  which  at  court,  ax  ofta 
more  adfantageous  than  Tirtuea.  He  epoke  and  aaiA 
with  a  generous  assurance ;  aad  tbat  superiority  of  d» 
portment  which,  in  the  glare  of  his  full  fortune.  ■> 
f«U  HO  like  arrogance,  seemed  then  ool;  calculated  a 
acquire  and  secure  respect.  In  the  performince  i 
his  duty,  he  had  fri?queQt  oppoituniiiea  of  improngf 
the  impression  of  his  exterior  accomplishments ;  sal 
his  advuncoment  accompanied  the  development  of  ki 
talents.  The  abbot  of  the  rich  Monastery  of  Si 
Edmund  appointed  him  to  the  Rector;  of  F.£dgim 
in  the  Diocese  of  Norwich;  Fos,  £ishop  of  Wi* 
Chester,  who  at  that  time  held  the  privj.seal,  and  Si 
Thomas  Lovell,  then  chtincellor  of  the  eschequcr,  ili 
distinguished  him  by  their  friendship.  They  thou^ 
that  his  uncommon  capacity  might  be  usefully  emplo^ 
iu  iiffairs  of  slate;  and,  accorditif;ly,  while  tho  treatj'i 
marriage  was  ponding,  between  the  King  and  Morguw 
the  dowager  of  Savoy,  they  proposed  him  as  a  ht  person 
to  be  sent  to  her  father,  the  Kmperor  MaximiJian,  oo 
that  business.  The  king  bad  not  before  particukrij 
noticed  Wolsey :  but,  after  conversing  with  him  on  thu 
subject,  he  was  satisfied  with  his  qualification,  and  com- 
manded him  to  be  in  readiness  for  the  embassy. 

Tho  court  was  then  at  Richmond,  from  which  Wolsej 
proceeded,  with  his  despatches,  to  London,  where  he 
arrived  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  lie  had 
a  boat  waiting,  and  in  less  than  three  hours  was  u 
Gravesend.  With  post-horses,  he  got,  next  morning,  to 
Dover,  reached  Calais  in  the  course  of  the  forenoon,  and 
arrived  the  some  night  at  the  imperial  court.  The  em- 
peror, informed  that  an  extraordinary  ambassador  had 
come  from  England,  immediately  admitled  him ;  and 
the  business,  being  agreeable,  was  quickly  concluded, 
Wolaey,  without  delay,  returned.  He  reached  Cslaii 
at  the  opening  of  the  gates  ;  found  the  passengers  going 
on  board  the  vessel  that  brought  him  from  England ; 
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embarked ;  and,  about  ten  o'clock  was  landed  at  Dover. 
Belays  of  horses  having  been  provided,  he  reached 
Richmond  the  same  evening.  Reposing  some  time,  he 
xoee*  and  met  the  king  as  he  came  from  his  chamber 
to  hear  the  morning  service.  His  miyestj,  surprised, 
rebuked  him  for  neglecting  the  orders  with  which  he 
bad  been  charged :  **  May  it  please  your  highness,"  said 
Wolsey,  **  I  have  been  with  the  emperor,  and  executed 
my  commission,  to  the  satisfaction,  I  trust,  of  your 
grace."  He  then  knelt,  and  presented  Maximilian^s 
letters.  Dissembling  the  admiration  which  such  un- 
precedented expedition  excited,  the  king  inquired  if  he 
had  received  no  orders  by  a  pursuivant  sent  after  him  ? 
Wolsey  answered,  that  he  had  met  the  messenger  as  he 
ninmed ;  but,  having  preconceived  the  purpose  for  which 
lie  was  sent,  he  had  presumed,  of  his  own  accord,  to 
■npply  the  defect  in  his  credentials,  for*  which  he  soli- 
cited his  mi^esty^s  pardon.  The  king,  pleased  with 
this  foresight,  and  gratified  with  the  result  of  the  nego- 
tiation, readily  forgave  his  temerity ;  and  commanding 
bim  to  attend  the  council  in  the  afternoon,  he  desired 
that  in  the  meantime  he  would  refresh  himself  with 
repose.  Wolsey,  at  the  time  appointed,  reported  the 
business  of  his  mission  with  so  much  clearness  and 
propriety,  that  he  received  the  applause  of  all  present ; 
and  the  king,  when  the  Deanery  of  Lincoln  became 
▼aoant,  bestowed  it  on  him  unsolicited. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  Bishop  Fox,  in  order  to  coun- 
teract the  power  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  who  then  mono- 
polized almost  the  whole  favour  and  patronage  of  the 
crown,  was  induced  to  promote,  and  avail  himself  of, 
Wolsey's  rising  genius.  Whatever  were  his  motives,  it 
may  be  inferred,  that  the  personal  merits  of  Wolsey  were 
beginning  to  awaken  the  envious  apprehensions  of  that 
sordid  race,  who  ascribe  the  prosperity  of  others  to  any 
cause  rather  than  to  the  efforts  of  ability,  and  to  whom 
talents  form  a  matter  of  offence.    Wolsey  bad  xicA.  V^xi*^ 
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been  Dean  of  LinoolD,  when  Heory  VII.  ili«>l  [V^A 
April.  1G09,)B[id  was  succeeded  by  his  omtr  farms  I 
■an.  then  in  the  eighteenth  jear  of  his  ag*. 

Wotney  was  now  in  his  thirty-ejgbth  year,  K««l 
stsniling  his  high  sution  in  the  Church,  he  ftt 
the  entertBinments  of  the  young  coBrtiera  with  ik 
hcense  of  a  diesipated  layman,  nnd  this  wiUMnM  nbnk 
a  drcumstance  which  again  reminds  tie  of  the  wl 
«f  a  reformation.  The  Marquis  of  Dorw*.  whs  III 
now  succeeded  to  the  hononrs  (^  his  fnmilj,  ir«  <i 
Wolsej'i  friend,  and  was  the  iotjinate  eorDpaoica ' 
the  king.  In  his  company,  Wolsey  probably  ol 
Opportunities  of  eiudying  the  temper  and  incIinaEiw' 
his  master,  and  of  recommending  bimself  to  bif 
fcvoUT  by  the  knowledge  of  public  sflEhirs  wlueh,  is  A 
midst  of  pleEiBai«  and  disaipstioD,  be  dextenwij  tnt 
occasion  to  display.  Riches  and  honours  flowed  in  nprt  I 
him.  lu  the  first  year  of  Henry,  he  received  a  gits 
of  lands  and  tenements  in  London,  was  admitted  loiif 
privy  council,  and  appointed  almoner.  Soon  after,  A- 
king  gave  him  the  Keotory  of  Torrington,  made  fcit 
canon  of  the  Collegiate  Church  of  Windaor,  and  n 
gistrar  of  the  order  of  the  garter.  Archbishop  Biic 
bridge  appointed  him  to  be  a  pi-ebendary  in  the  Ctd^' 
dral  of  York,  ( 1 G 19,)  where  he  was  soon  advanced  to  ilx 
deanery ;  and  the  pope,  informed  of  his  intrreasio? 
aacondency  over  the  monarch,  alloiT«d  him  tr.  hnM 
benefices  lo  the  amount  of  tito  thousand  niarks  itr 
nnatly,  (thongh  consisting  of  more  than  thre«  pemchiil 
churches,)  if  a  precedent  for  such  a  dispensaiioii  ccoM 
be  found  in  the  records  of  England.  But  no  puticolar 
oHlee  in  the  state  was  committed  lo  his  charge  until  after 
the  French  war,  in  1613. 

When  the  king  had  determined  tm  an  iDraeitm  of 
France  in  conjunctiofl  with  the  Emperor  Mnimilian, 
the  commissariat  of  the  army  was  committed  to  Wdser. 
On  the  takit>g  of  Tournay,  in  Flandere,  Heni^  appointed 
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m  biskop  of  tbi^  oity,  as  an  ea^  way  of  prondtng  him 
th  an  inoome.  In  15149  he  was  advanoed  to  the  See 
Lincoln,  and,  eight  months  aft^,  he  was  translated 
that  of  l^orL  In  the  year  1515,  he  was  made  Car- 
nal of  St  Oecilia,  and  soon  after  Lord  High  Chanoellor 
England.  Henceforth  he  may  be  considered  as  the 
itte  minister  of  England,  and  perhaps  the  secular 
slorian  may  find  it  difficult  to  point  to  a  more  gifted, 
nrerfal,  or  patriotic  statesman  in  any  country.  So 
ng  as  Henry  was  under  the  guidance  of  Wolsey,  the 
(odutiL  of  that  tyrannical  prince  was  respectable,  and 
Mogjik  his  minister  he  controlled  the  afiairs  of  Europe, 
^olsey.  however,  was  in  adyance  of  the  age,  and  his 
ifldoni  was  not  fully  appreciated  till  modem  times. 
is  arrogance,  contempt  of  others,  his  ambition  and 
lentation,  created  him  enemies,  whom  he  would  not 
odesoend  to  conciliate,  though  we  may  perceive  from 
le  interesting  work  of  Cavendish,  that  his  ostentation 
IS  founded  on  principle  and  was  not  merely  an  indul- 
noe  of  his  personal  pride.  He  lived  in  an  age,  when 
ileas  those  who  were  high  in  station  maintained  great 
ate  they  were  sure  to  be  despised,  and  he,  being  of  low 
ith,  was  anxious  to  comport  himself  as  a  nobleman.  But 
nat  as  Wolsey  was  as  a  statesman,  the  very  circumstances 
hioh  conduced  to  his  greatness  add  to  his  disgrace  as  an 
olesiastic.  It  was  with  the  eye  of  a  statesman  that  he 
oked  upon  the  Church,  and  his  sagacity  perceived  that 
iless  the  Church  were  reformed,  it  would  become  a 
lUic  nuisance.  Wolsey  was  a  reformer,  but  his  ol^ject 
IS  to  strengthen  the  papacy  by  correcting  a&uses,  and 
r  restraining  the  licentiousness  of  the  clergy.  He 
»tained,  therefore,  a  Bull  which  conferred  on  him  a 
gatine  right  to  visit  all  the  monasteries  of  the  realm, 
id  to  suspend  the  pontifical  laws  in  England,  at  dis- 
ation,  during  the  whole  year.  His  motive,  at  first,  for 
leking  this  commission,  was  to  reduce  the  swarm  of 
lonks,  who,  from  the  days  of  the  Saxon  Idn^B^^Yi^  <^^t^ 


V3I]  Te>  =w  3rzm.  me  Kcnbate  Twrlhiuntnn  mi± ^Hi 

rsif.i    *  ■-■CCTT.  w'iii    brf    e^k>«Cll  villi   ft  o 

<i^^^ii  -~«r  ^.^  Trjstbocd.  It  was  empov«d  lo  is* 
r Tia;  kjiieu  :t  a£9ci«s«^  eooduct  vhich  tud  p" 
Ka=>£^  1^  v-t>:u  aiikfa  Ukw^  ther  acmed  A 
iiw  =:i=5  Ce  fcccJ  ecBtnir  to  good  morab.  Th 
cl«f^  fsmijhoi  uaaiant  HnpIovmeDt  to  thii  iBf» 
sizziil  i!iK:i=:2.Mi :  uhi  u  the  fines  vne  gtricilj  \mA 
ftc-i  :^  awifdj  if ^nttT  fiMuud,  it  enhanced  tlieira 

At  the  dea-h  af  Uo  X-.  Wobey  wpind  U  tbc  Wi 
It  WIS  the  KCiLi^ate  clB«t  rf  Ambitioa  ta  the  «*» 
«iti^-al  *t»Ka&j3,  mi  oo  this  and  oa  tbe  other  tw» 
cie*.  WolscT  c^-ame  caie  of  the  candidates,  wiitatl 
iabj«tiiig  himself  to  anr  meui  artifices  to  obuto  it 
and  witboot  evincing  anr  improper  mortification  <_ 
he  failed.  He  mutt  have  beeo  conscious  that  ha 
lailim  was  to  be  aitribaied  lo  the  fisars  which  the  npf 
tiori^  at  his  ^niiu  exdted 
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. '    The  tmpopnlaiity  of  Wolsey  among  the  dergy  muet 
, .  hmre  increased  when  they  saw  the  greediness  widi  which 
\  he  grasped  at  pluralities  in  the  Church.    In  1518,  the 
I  pope  granted  him  the  administration  of  the  hishopric 
.  of  Bath  and  Wells»  and  the  king  hestowed  upon  him  its 
"  temporalities.     This  see  with  those  of  Worcester  and 
Heraford,  which  the  cardinal  likewise  formed,  were  filled 
widi  fbreigners,  who  were  allowed  non-residence,  and 
eompounded  for  this  indulgence  hy  yielding  a  share  of 
the  revenues.    It  is  to  he  remembered,  howeyer,  that  he 
would  regard  this  wealth  as  the  salary  of  the  chancellor- 
obip,  fbr  which  probably  he  received  no  direct  pay.    And 
though,  of  the  immense  riches  which  he  derived  from  his 
various  preferments  some  were  no  doubt  spent  in  luxuries 
which  left  only  a  sorrowful  remembrance,  still  the  greater 
part  was  employed  in  those  magnificent  edifices  which 
have  immortalised  his  genius  and  spirit.     In  1514,  he 
began  to  build  the  palace  at  Hampton  Court,  and  having 
finished  it,  with  all  its  sumptuous  furniture,  in  1528,  he 
presented  it  to  the  king,  who  in  return  gave  him  the 
palace  of   Richmond   for  a  residence.      In  this  last- 
mentioned  year,   he  acceded  to  the  bishopric  of  Win- 
ohester  by  dbe  death  of  Fox. 

As  a  statesman,  Wolsey  perceived  the  importance  of 
giving  encouragement  to  literature,  and  literary  men 
found  in  him  a  patron ;  but  the  history  of  his  munifi- 
cence to  literature  relates  chiefly  to  public  institutions. 
The  character  of  his  mind  fitted  him  to  act  happily  only 
with  wide  and  prospective  considerations.  The  warmth 
of  his  temper,  and  the  pride  of  conscious  greatness,  how- 
ever high  his  aims,  and  noble  his  motives,  rendered  him 
harsh  in  familiar  intercourse,  and  unqualified  to  acquire 
the  affection  of  those  men  of  endowment  and  knowledge 
whom  ostentation  invited  to  his  house,  and  affluence 
entertained.  The  court  happened  to  be  at  Abington  in 
the  year  1528,  and  a  deputation  of  the  heads  of  the 
colleges  being  sent  from  Oxford  to  pay  the  compliments 

3  z  3 


«n  ^aOLj  iHMiM^  ad  I 
■iAost  Mtf  meat  to  dM  d 
Urn.    Tim 

ofWober;  and  tfaerefiire,  thbaofih  be  could  DM  ponAb 

object  lo  iLe  icjumong  of  tbe  lectoreB,  he  streooouiiT 
oppceed  ihis  {jt&n  of  oomnutang  to  him  ihe  revision  o> 
the  statutes.  Id  the  end.  boverer,  he  vas  constmoad 
to  yield  hid  per^nal  utdp«diT  for  the  public  advuiti^ . 
and  tl^  senate  ia  full  nmiocatioD  decreed,  that  the  Un 
ahoQid  be  placed  in  the  canlioal'B  hands  to  be  oomcfei 
refonued.  chan^,  or  eipunged,  as  he  in  his  discretioii 
should  thiok  fit.  Cambridge  eoon  after  adopted  ik 
same  measure,  and  even  exceeded  Oxford  in  adalatioD 
The  address  voted  on  the  ccca^on  declared,  that  at 
statutes  Here  submitted  to  be  modelled  acoordiog  to  ha 
judgment,  as  b j  a  true  and  settled  standard  ;  for  he  vtt 
considered  as  a  man  sent  bj  a  special  order  of  d'x^i 
providence  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  In  order  to 
evince  sttll  more  the  unlimited  extent  of  this  confidence, 
the  senate  conferred  on  him  the  power  for  life  of  )egi» 
laliDg  (ur  the  university;  and  proposed  to  honour  hu 
meuiorj  vrith  perpetual  yearly  commemorations.  Tboe 
acta  of  homage,  in  themselves  remarkable  proofs  of  the 
ready  subsen-iency  of  public  bodies  to  the  existing 
poners,  are  worthy  of  obeervatian,   as  they  fonn   an  Im- 
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fattUA  «E  m  llie  UitOQr  of  Bnglkh  litmton.  From 
the  ditB  of  the  rannl  of  die  ttatatet  faj  cardinal  Wolaej« 
the  prograM  of  ft^nlar  leamiiig  and  the  ioiprof ement 
of  the  laagnagB  wwb  rapid  and  eitnierdiiiaiy  in  the 
uuimrattiaa ;  in  wfaiehv  prior  to  that  epooh,  there  was 
aoamty  a  member  dietingniihed  hgr  any  profieiencj  in 
praetioal  knowledge. 

He  now  aapired  to  the  benoor  of  being  the  founder  of 
a  eolhgi  in  Odbid.  But  he  proeteded  in  bis  own 
peaoliar  vqr.  He  did  not  think  of  denjing  himaelf  that 
lie  mi^  eflnt  hie  olgeot,  biit»  antieipating  the  eonduet 
of  med«n  atateamen,  he  meie^  detiaed  the  means  of 
a  vMppmpBatkm  of  the  ftiada  at  the  diapoeal  of  the 
poblie.  AawahamBeen,he  haddetinntned  tosoppresa 
the  meiiasfeaiiea  whieb*  with  several  bonoaraUe  exertions, 
had  beeome  neats  of  idlenees  and  immoralitj  throughoiit 
the  land,  and  he  new  determined  that  the  confiscated 
pvupeitj  aboold  be  dedicated  to  the  adtanoement  of  learn- 
ing. Qj  two  bulla,  the  one  dated  niU,  the  other  16a5. 
Wdasj  obtained  of  Pope  Clement  VII.  leave  to 
enrieh  hia  ooUege  faj  sappreasing  twentj-two  prioriea 
and  nonneriee,  the  revenoea  of  which  weie  estimated 
at  neai|7  19,000 ;  but,  on  hia  disgrace,  some  of  these 
weiw  given  by  the  king  for  other  parpoees.  The 
king's  patent,  after  a  prsfoce  pi^jing  hi|^  compliments  to 
the  eerdinaVa  administmtion,  enaUea  him  to  build  his 
eoDegs  prineipeUy  on  the  site  of  the  prioiy  of  Bt.  Fridee- 
wide ;  and  the  name,  originally  intended  to  be  "  The 
Cellegs  of  Secular  Priests,"  waa  now  changed  to  Cardinal 
Collegs.  The  secular  clergy  in  it  irere  to  be  denominated 
the  "  dean  and  canona  aecular  of  the  Cardinal  of  York,** 
and  to  be  ineoiporated  into  one  body,  and  subsist  by 
psffpetnal  aueeession.  He  iras  aleo  anthoriaed  to  settle 
upon  it  ttOOO  a  year  dear  revenne.  By  other  patents 
and  granta  to  the  dean  and  canons,  Tarioiis  church 
livings  were  bsetowed  upon  them,  and  the  college  was 
to  be  dedicsted  to  the  praiae,  glory  and  bononr  of  the 
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H0I7  Trinity,  the  Virgin  tSaiy,  St.  Fridenride  odd 
BaintH. 

With  respect  to  the  mnBtitatioii  of  this  college 
it  A  considerable  TariatioD  betneen  the  acooant  gltvlf 
the  historiaa  of  O^iford.  and  that  by  Leonanl  V 
cauoQ  of  Christ  Church,  in  1 699,  kdcI  maayjnniA 
dean.  His  maDUBcript,  now  in  ibe  possesuoD  «(  A| 
egllege.  and  quoted  in  the  Monaaticon,  ■tcte 
■ccording  to  Woleey'a  design,  it  tras  to  be  a  pe 
foundation  for  the  study  of  th©  sciences,  divini^ 
andcivilla^v,  also  the  arts,  physio,  and  polite  litet«tUTe.ud 
for  the  continual  performance  of  divine  service.  The 
bers  were  to  be,  a  dean,  and  sixty  regular  canons,  buiM 
oanons  of  the  second  order,  as  Wood  asserts. 

Of  Oiese  Wolsey  himself  named  the  deao  and  ei^rtta 
of  the  canons.  The  dean  was  Dr.  John  Hygden.  pw 
Bident  of  Mugflslcn  I'dlk^ge,  !ind  the  canons  first  c.'ii:' 
natcd  nore  nil  tiilieii  from  the  other  collegrg  in  Oifoti 
and  were  men  of  ocknowledged  reputation  in  their  dar. 
He  afterwards  added  others,  deliberately,  and  accordin; 
aa  he  was  able  to  supply  the  vacancies  by  men  of  taleot!. 
whom  he  determiaed  to  seek  wherever  they  could  bt 
found.  Among  his  latter  appointments  from  Cambridge, 
ire  find  the  names  of  Tyndal  and  Frilh.  the  tranalaton 
of  the  Bible,  and  who  had  certainly  discovered  some 
symptoms  of  so-called  heresy  before  this  time,  Cranaei 
and  Parker,  afterwards  the  first  and  second  Protestant 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  were  also  invited,  but  ie- 
dined  :  and  the  cardinal  went  on  to  complete  hii 
number,  reserving  all  nominations  to  himself  during 
his  life,  but  intending  to  bequeath  that  power  to  tb< 
dean  and  canons  at  his  death.  In  this,  however,  he  was 
as  much  disappointed  as  in  hia  hopes  to  embody  a  force 
of  learned  men  sufficient  to  cope  with  Luther  and  the 
foreign  reformers,  whose  advantage  in  argument  he  con- 
ceived to  proceed  from  the  ignorance  which  prevailed 
among  the  monastic  clergy. 
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^      The  society,  as  he  planned  it,  was  to  consist  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  persons,  according  to  Wood,  or,  omit* 
ting  the  forty  canons  of  the  second  order,  in  the  enumer- 
^  ation  of  whom  Wood  was  mistaken,  one  hundred  and 
\  ■  forty- six ;   hut  no  mention  could  yet  he  made  of  the 
'  ,  scholars  who  were  to  proceed  from  his  school  at  Ipswich, 
although  had    he  lived,    these   would  doubtless    hare 
formed  a  part  of  the  society,  as  the  school  was  estab- 
lished   two  years  before  his  fall.      This  constitution 
'  \  continued  from  15$25  to  1520-80,  when  he  was  deprived 
*'   <irf  his  power  and  property,  and,  for  two  years  after,  it 
appears  to  have  been  interrupted,  if  not  dissolved.    It 
is  to  his  honour  that  in  his  last  correspondence  with 
Becretary  Cromwell  and  with  the  king,  when  all  worldly 
^    prospects  were  about  to  close  upon  him,  he  pleaded  with 
^    great  earnestness,  and  for  nothing  so  earnestly,  as  that 
his  migesty  would  be  pleased  to  suffer  his  college  at 
'     Oxford  to  go  on.    What  effect  this  had,  we  know  not ; 
^    but  the  urgent  entreaties  of  the  members  of  the  society, 
'     and  of  the  university  at  large,  were  at  length  successful ; 
while  at  the  same  time  the  king  determined  to  deprive 
Wolsey  of  all  merit  in  the  establishment,  and  transfer 
the  whole  to  himself.     The  subsequent  history  of  Christ 
Church  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  detail  in  this  place. 
The  school  at  Ipswich  was  intended  to  be  a  nursery 
for  his  college  at  Oxford.    In  this,  like  Henry  VI.,  in 
establishing  his  colleges  at  Eton  and  Cambridge,  Wol- 
sey designed  to  follow  the  example  of  the  illustrious 
William  of  Wykeham. 

But  Wolsey's  designs  were  interrupted  by  his  fall,  the 
circumstances  of  which  are  well  known.  He  fell  through 
the  intricacies  in  which  he  was  involved  by  his  inability 
to  adjust  the  claims  of  a  divided  allegiance.  When  he 
found  Henry  determined  upon  a  divorce  from  Queen 
Katharine,  he  did  what  in  him  lay  to  further  his  wishes. 
When  the  pope,  under  fear  of  the  emperor,  determined 
not  to  proceed  in  the  matter  of  the  divorce,  Henry  ex* 
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«MUjR.     ^  jiarr  s  «aciiaet  u 
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r»ad  at  Leioeiter,  and  there,  on  the  d9th  of  November, 
i5d0,  be  diecL— CoMMfuk    Fiddm.    GaU, 


WQIiOOXt  LAWBKVCB. 

I^AJirBBKCK  WowwK   was  bom  in   Idld,  and,    as   bis 
,  Jtather  was  leetor  of  Lopbam  in  the  ooanty  of  Norfolk, 
licphain  was  probably  his  natife  plaoe.       He  went  to 
<}uibridge  in  1690,  being  first  a  pensioner  and  after- 
'vnrds  a  scholar  of  G.G.C.    He  graduated  in   168ft  ;  he 
^hiwiaine  ILA.  in  1690.    In  16Ad,  he  sneeeded  his  fkther, 
aa  ia  aopposed,  at  Lc^ham ;  but  he  was  cyeoted  bj  the 
DiMenteia  in  their  asoendancj  and  subjected  to  much 
peneeotion,  being  imprisoned  on  account  of  his  prin- 
eiplea.    AAer  the  restoration,  however,  he  was  promoted,' 
bj  lettais  mandate,  to  the  degree  of  D.D.,  and  made  both 
Arohdeaeon  of  Sufiblk  and   a  prebendary  of  Elj.     In 
1662,  he  was  presented  to  the  Rectory  of  Homingsbeath, 
in  Suffolk,  and  in  1668,  to  that  of  Boxfbrd,  in  the  same 
eonnty.    In  1688,  he  was  advanced  to  the  Bishopric  of 
St.  David's.    He  died  in  1685.     He  took  an  active  part 
in  the  contiDversies  of  the  times.    His  diief  publica- 
tions, beaides  some  single  Sermons,  are.  Beaten  Ojle  for 
the  Lampa  of  the  Sanctoarie, — this  is  a  defence  of  the 
Liturgy;  The  Examination  of  Tilenus  before  the  Triers; 
Arcana   Dogmatum  Anti-Remonstrantium,  —  this  was 
written  against  Bsocter,  Hickman,  and  the  CalvinistB ; 
The  Result  of  False  Principles  ;  Uniformity  Re-asserted  ; 
The  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  Arraigned  and  Con- 
demned ;  An  An^dote  to  Cure  the  Calamities  of  their 
Trembling  fior  Fear  of  the  Arke ;  the  Verdict  upon  the 
Dissenter's  Plot;  Two  Letters  containing  a  farther  Jus- 
tification of  the  Chureh  of  England,  London,   1 682  ; 
Suffragium  Prolsstantinm,  wherein  our  Governors  are 
justified  in  their  Impositions  and  Proceedings  against 
Dissenteit ;  Meianer  alao,  and  die  Verdict  rescued  from 
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tbfl  Cnils  and   Seditiona    Sophistry  of   Dr,  Wlulliji 
Protestant  Beconciler,  Locdoo,  1683,  Sto. 


VORTHlHaiOM,   JOHN. 


JusN  WoBTBtNOTON  was  bom  at  Mancbester,  io  & 
boginning  of  February,  1617-18.  Going  to  Cambridge  k 
becanao  fallow  of  Emmanuel  CoUege.  He  complied  kuI 
the  times,  and  nben  Or,  Eichard  St«nio  wen  Reeled  If 
the  Dissenters  from  the  headship  of  Jesus  College.  b« 
received  that  appoiatment ;  fae  had  to  resign  bis  uentpiJ 
office  at  the  Bestoration  ;  but  again  complying  with  tbi 
times,  be  was  presented  to  the  care  of  St.  BeneY  Fii^ 
London  ;  and  soon  after  the  fire  of  London  he  wu  p» 
senled  to  the  living  of  Ingoldaby,  ni-ar  Grantham,  in  Lin- 
<:oliiBhirc,  and  to  a  prck-nd  oi  Liticolu  Ciiliedml.  B; 
died  in  1I3TI ,  m  lluckncv,  whcro  be  liad  rcsulfd  as  lectunf 
to  the  church.  His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  b; 
TillotsoD,  who  edited  his  Select  Discourses,  in  lli^. 
6vo.  He  published.  Form  of  Sound  Words,  or  a  Schif 
ture  Catechism;  The  great  Duty  of  Self-Resignation ; 
The  Doctrine  of  the  Resurrection  considered.  His  wort 
on  Self- Resignation  was  much  esteemed  and  recom- 
mended by  the  late  Bishop  Jebb. — Birch's  TiUotson. 


WOBTHIHGTOH,    WILLIAJl. 

William  Wobthihuton  was  born  in  1705,  at  some 
place  in  Merionethshire.  He  received  his  primai? 
education  at  Oswestry  School,  and  thence  proceeded  to 
Jesus  College,  Oxford.  He  became  D.D.  in  1757.  He 
was  presented  b;  Bishop  Hare  to  the  Vicarage  of  Llany- 
bJodwell  in  the  county  of  Salop,  whence  he  was  re- 
moved to  Llanrhajader,  in  Denbighshire.  He  had  « 
stall  in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Asaph.     He  afterwards  ob- 
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^adned  a  stall  in  York  Cathedral  from  Archbishop  Dram- 
^mond.    He  died  at  his  living  of  Llanrhajader,  in  Den- 
bighshire, in  1778.   His  principal  works  are : — ^Essay  on 
the  Scheme  and  Conduct  of  Man's  Redemption;  His- 
torical Sense  of  the  Mosaic  Account  of  the  Fall  proved ; 
The  Evidences  of  Christianity,  deduced  from  Facts,  Ac. 
jpieaohed  at  Boyle*s  Lectures ;  The  Scripture  Theory  of 
^the   Earth;    An  Enquiry  into  the  Case   of  the  Gos- 
pel  Demoniacks ;  and,  a  Defence  of  the  same  against 
J  Farmer,  d  vols.  Svo. — NichoVs  Bowyer. 


I 


WBEK,    MATTHEW. 

VUsTBXw  Wbbn  was  born  in  the  parish  of  St.  Peter- 
chetp,  London,  in  1585,  and  fell  under  the  notice  of 
Bishop  Andrewes,  while  he  was  yet  a  boy.  He  went  to 
Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  in  1601,  and  became  a 
feSlow  in  1605 ;  M.A.  in  1608. 

Bishop  Andrewes,  who  had  assisted  him  in  his  studies, 
appointed  him  his  chaplain  in  1615,  and  presented  him 
the  tame  year  to  the  Rectory  of  Teversham,  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire. In  1631,  he  was  made  chaplain  to  Prince 
(afterwards  king)  Charles,  whom  he  attended  in  that 
*  Cftpaeity  to  Spain  in  1628.  After  his  return  to  England, 
he  was  consulted  by  the  Bishops  Andrewes,  Neile,  and 
Ijand,  as  to  what  might  be  the  prince's  sentiments  to> 
wards  the  Church  of  England,  according  to  any  obser- 
^mtions  he  had  been  able  to  make.  His  answer  was  "  I 
know  my  master*s  learning  is  not  equal  to  his  father's, 
jet  I  know  his  judgment  is  very  right :  and  as  for  his 
flffeotions  in  the  particular  you  point  at  (the  support  of 
the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Church)  I  have  more 
oonfidenoe  of  him  than  of  his  father,  in  whom  you  have 
eeen  better  than  I  so  much  inconstancy  in  some  parti- 
enlar  oases.**  Neile  and  Laud  examined  him  as  to  his 
gnmnds  lor  this  opinion,  which  he  gave  them  at  laige ; 
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and  after  an  hoar's  discoflaum  on  the  anlgeat;' 
who  had  hitherto  been  ailent,  Midi,  ••  W«il;  da0hr,M. 
send  you  may  be  a  true  prophet  ounderiBiig  jouraaMrt 
inclination,  which  we  are  glad  to  hear  Dpona  yoo."  "  I « 
sure  I  shall  be  a  tme  prophet:  I  aball  be  in  mjptm 
and  so  shall  you  my  Lord  of  Duitunn  (Neile)  but  flf 
Lord  of  St.  DaYid*s  (Land)  and  joa,  doetor,  will  Hm  m 
see  the  day,  that  yonr  master  will  be  put  to  it  i^oa  Ui 
head  and  his  crown,  withoat  he  will  forsake  the  mgftA 
of  the  Church." 

In  1 0-24,  the  Rectory  of  Bingham  in  Nottin^baiMhiP 
was  conferred  upon  Mr.  Wren,  together  with  e  sUB  0 
the  Church  of  Winchester.  In  July,  1685,  he  «si 
chosen  master  of  Peterhouse,  in  Cambridge^  to  wIM 
he  became  a  great  benefector,  buiUUng  m  greet  partrf 
the  college,  putting  their  writings  and  records  in  oida; 
and  especiallj  contributing  liberally,  and  procuring  Ibe 
contributions  of  others  towards  the  beautiful  chapel 
which  was  completed  and  dedicated  by  him  in  102^ 
In  July,  16f2d,  he  was  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  Detn 
of  Windsor  and  Wolverhampton.  The  same  year  be 
served  the  office  of  vice-chancellor,  and  was  made  regii> 
trar  of  the  garter.  While  he  held  this  office,  he  com- 
posed in  Latin,  a  comment  upon  the  statutes  of  fieniy 
VIII.,  respecting  the  order.  This  was  published  liy 
Anstis,  in  the  "  Register  of  the  most  noble  order  of  the 
Garter."  Ashmole  had  a  high  opinion  of  this  work, 
and  regretted  that  he  had  not  met  with  it  before  he  bad 
almost  finished  his  "  Institution  of  the  Order  of  tbs 
Garter." 

In  April,  1629,  Mr.  Wren  was  sworn  a  judge  of  ths 
star-chamber  for  foreign  causes.  In  1638,  he  attended 
Charles  I.  in  his  progress  to  Scotland,  and  ho  had  soms 
hand  in  composing  the  Liturgy  for  that  country.  On 
his  return  home,  he  was  made  clerk  of  the  closet  ts 
bis  miyesty,  and  was  about  the  same  time  created  D.I>. 
at  Cambridge.     In  1684,  he  was  installed  a  prebendaiy 
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*of  Westminster,  and  the  same  year  promoted  to  the 
Bishopric  of  Hereford,  which  he  held  only  until  the 
following  year,  when  he  was  translated  to  the  See  of 
Norwich,  in  which  he  sat  two  years  and  a  half,  and 
appears  to  have  heen  very  unpopular  with  the  Puritan 
party.  Lord  Clarendon  informs  us  that  he  "so  pas- 
eionately  and  warmly  proceeded  against  the  Dissenting 
oongregations,  that  many  left  the  kingdom,  to  the  les- 
sening of  the  wealthy  manufacture  there  of  kerseys  and 
narrow  cloths,  and,  which  was  worse,  transporting  that 
mysteiy  into  foreign  parts."  But  the  author  of  the 
Parentalia  says,  "that  this  desertion  of  the  Norwich 
weavers  was  chiefly  procured  through  the  policy  and 
management  of  the  Dutch,  who,  wanting  that  manufac- 
ture, which  was  improved  there  to  great  perfection,  left 
no  means  unattempted  to  gain  over  these  weavers  to 
settle  in  their  towns,  with  an  assurance  of  full  liberty 
of  conscience,  and  greater  advantages  and  privileges 
than  they  had  obtained  in  England.*'  This  author  com- 
mends his  modesty  and  humility,  particularly  in  never 
seeking  preferment :  but  he  says  too  little  of  his  zeal, 
which  was  indeed,  ardent  and  active.  This  drew  upon 
him  the  uiyust  imputation  of  Popery.  Nothing  /seems 
to  have  rendered  him  more  hateful  and  invidious  to  the 
parliament,  than  his  standing  high  in  the  favour  of  his 
sovereign. 

In  1630,  he  succeeded  Juxon,  as  Dean  of  his  Majesty's 
Chisel,  and  in  May,  1638,  was  translated  to  the  Bishop- 
ric of  Ely.  He  had  not  eiyoyed  this  above  two  years, 
when  in  December,  1640,  the  day  after  the  impeachment 
of  Laud,  Hampden  was  sent  by  the  commons  with  a 
message  to  the  house  of  peers,  acquainting  their  lord- 
ships that  the  commons  had  received  informations  of  a 
Tery  high  nature  against  Matthew  Wren,  Bishop  of  Ely, 
for  setting  up  idolatry  and  superstition  in  divers  places, 
and  acting  some  things  of  that  nature  in  his  own  per- 
son, and  also  to  signify,  that  because  they  hear  of  his 


jD^  be  takuk  §n  hk  prtlii«  im  mamntfMk^*'^ 
Ae.    Tbdv  kiddiin  fisBd  Iw  bnl  at  AOJDN; 
tbk  bai«  gho^  liB  na  iapaMhad  Jai^  flifib  IMI. 

ThflM  rae  witiinfld  in  tmnty  Chv  sitidiii^  ni  MB 
m  iiDovi.  1.  WhflnM  waaa^  rhmnmJm  flf  dnoriMi 
dmiiig  Queen  EBabath's  leigB  and  eier  HMoe  vepe  li^ 
aadoriendto  emrtinnii  ts  thflf  imvbjtlMndnAti 
Wig  Biihop  of  Noffvidi.  viUiMit  ma^  Umhl  mailhtB»§, 
niio^Bed.  in  16M.  thu  the  nap  ehooU  be  nmd  «tt 
taoor  tbne,  and  ■emftiinee  mr  elepe*  th«tthe«» 
wtmnoBL  taUe  ^aeed  tltar  wise  nii|^  be  eaen  Igrlli 
people.  9.  In  the  erne  jeer  lie  eidend  tkei  d» 
oomiuinifln  table,  appointed  bj  the  nibriek  te  be  phodl  ie 
die  body  of  the  draieh,  ahoald  be  aei  at  the  eaat  end  if 
the  chanoeL  8.  In  the  same  year,  he  ordered  that  a  nil 
should  be  set  about  the  table,  within  which  the  ministtf 
onlj  should  enter,  as  being  too  holy  for  the  people :  ioaN 
of  whom,  as  Daniel  Weyman,  were  punished  for  goiai 
within.  4.  The  more  to  advance  blind  superstition,  bi 
in  the  same  year,  caused  all  the  pews  in  the  church  U>  bt 
BO  placed,  that  all  the  people  might  kneel  with  their  htm 
towards  the  communion  table  so  set  altarwiae.  6.  He  is 
the  same  year  ii^oined  that,  after  morning  prayer  wn 
read  in  the  desk,  the  minister  should  go  to  that  table  ai 
a  more  holy  place,  and  read  part  of  the  fomrnniiinii 
serrice.  6.  Both  he  and  his  chaplains,  used  ma^j 
bowings  and  other  adorations  towards  it.  7.  In  thei 
year,  he  ii\joined  all  the  people  to  receire  the 
kneeling.  8.  In  the  same  year  he  ii\joined  that  then 
should  be  no  sermon  in  the  ^temoon  on  the  Lord  s  Day, 
or  on  week  days,  without  his  licence ;  and  no  catechising 
besides  such  questions  and  answers  as  are  contained  in 
the  common  prayer  book  \  and  ii\joined  ministers  to  read 
publicly  in  the  churches  the  book  of  sports,  and  sot- 
pended  s^uue  for  disobeying.     0.  He  ordered  that  thi 
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different  ringing  of  bells  used  when  there  was  a  sermon 
and  when  only  prayers  should  be  left  off.  10.  He 
prohibited  the  preaching  a  preparation  sermon,  as 
usual  two  or  three  days  before  the  communion.  11. 
He  iiyoined,  that  no  minister  should  pray  before 
sermon,  but  only  move  the  people  to  pray  in  the  words 
of  the  60th  canon.  12.  He  ordered  all  ministers  to 
preach  in  their  hood  and  surplice.  18.  During  his 
being  Bishop  of  Norwich,  he  ordered  several  ministers 
to  be  excommunicated,  suspended,  or  deprived,  for  not 
reading  the  second  service  at  the  communion  table.  14. 
He  forced  the  parishes  to  contribute  towards  raising 
their  chancels  about  the  communion  table.  15.  He 
barrassed  and  vexed  many  with  his  excommunications, 
penances,  and  censures,  for  not  coming  up  and  kneeling 
at  the  communion  rails,  nor  standing  at  the  Gospel,  &c. 

16.  By  rigorous  prosecutions  he  caused  three  thousand 
of  the  king's  subjects,  many  of  whom  using  trades,  em- 
ployed a  hundred  poor  people  each,  to  go  into  Holland 
and  other  places  beyond  the  sea,  where  they  have  set  up 
and  taught  their  manufactures,  to  the  great  hindrance  of 
trade,  and  impoverishing  of  the  people  of  this  kingdom. 

17.  He  often  publicly  said,  he  introduced  innovations  by 
the  king's  command ;  thereby  tending  to  alienate  the 
minds  of  his  subjects  from  his  Majesty.  18.  At  Ipswich, 
in  1638,  he  used  idolatrous  actions  in  consecrating  the 
bread  and  wine,  by  bowing  with  his  face  towards  the 
east,  elevating  them,  and  bowing  with  his  face  to  them 
when  set  down  on  the  table.  10.  To  manifest  his 
Popish  affections,  he  in  the  same  year  caused  a  crucifix 
to  be  engraven  on  his  episcopal  seal.  20.  He  has  em- 
ployed commissioners  affected  to  Popery.  21;  He  has 
filled  up  vicarages  with  his  own  chaplains,  to  the  injury 
of  the  patrons,  to  whom  he  had  promised  the  contrary 
in  verbo  sacerdotis.  22.  He  ei^joined  penance  to  several 
churchwardens,  for  not  presenting  according  to  a  book  of 
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atmkates  of  his  own  ridicaloos  making,  uid  ocmtrifad  to 
nise  feesL  '23.  He  forced  the  inhabitants  of  Nonricb  to 
par  tvo  shillings  in  the  ponnd  of  their  rents  as  tjiho, 
eontnrr  to  the  laws  of  tha  realm  and  the  sndeai 
Visags  of  that  city.  24.  He  compelled  the  parishionea 
to  par  excessiTs  wages  to  pariah  deiio.  thiestsniag 
to  prosecate  soch  as  lefused  in  the  High  CommisBOs 
Conn. 

His  defence  was  long  and  spirited,  hat,  though  ha 
life  w«s  spared,  the  Dissenters  obtained  an  order  for  ha 
being  condned  in  the  Tower  doring  their  pleaaors.  And 
their  pleasure  it  was  that  he  should  remain  there  iv 
dgbteen  rears.  He  had  o£Ea8  of  releaae  from  CromvdL 
but  he  disdained  the  terms,  which  were  an  ackno** 
ledgment  of  the  faTour,  and  submission  to  the  usarpir. 
When  the  Restoration  drew  nigh,  he  was  released  in 
March,  loo;*,  and  returned  to  his  palace  at  Elv  in  U»6i» 
In  Maj.  lOol.  Lo  introduced  to  the  convocation  the  fora 
ot  prijer  an  J  thanks>riving,  which  is  still  in  use.  on  the 
i'^:h  of  M:iv.  In  1003.  he  built  a  new  chapol  at  Pem- 
broko  Hi'.l.  Cambridge,  at  his  own  expencc,  and  seitltd 
an  os:a:e  upon  the  college  for  the  perpetual  support  i^ 
the  building. 

Pish.p  Wrtn  died  at  Elv  House.  London.  April  34th. 
1607.  in  his  eidiiv-second  year,  and  was  buried  at  Fem 
broke  Hall  Cha^xl.  He  distinguished  himself  bv  svme 
pub-.:oa:ion<  ;  as.  I.  "  Increpatio  Bar  Jesu,  sive  Polemii'-P 
adsenicuts  uvoniin  aliquot  Sacra?  Scripluni'  ab  iuipo* 
tur.s  pt^^•e^vionlIm  in  Catechesi  Ivicoviaua,  Lon ,  10*V. 
4 to,  and  reprinted  in  the  ninth  volume  of  tlie  Cnbci 
SAcri.  v!.  The  Abandoning  ot*  the  Scots  Covenant.  lOOl. 
4 to.  o.  Kr:<tol:v  Vari:e  ad  Viros  doctinsimos  ;  panicu- 
larlv  to  o  I  card  John  Vossius.  4,  Two  Sermons;  occ 
printed  in  10^:7,  the  other  in  10G.2.  Dr.  lUchanlicc 
made  use  of  some  of  his  MSS.  in  his  De  rrvsuiibu* 
Angl:&\ — Chdlmtrs.    Biog.  Brit, 
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WnEHAM,  WILLIAM  OF. 


1I7ILUAM  OF  Wtkehax. — ^ThU  illustrious  man  is  justly 
venerated  as  the  founder  of  that  system  of  public  school 
•dncation  which  has  made  England  what  it  is.  and 
Eagliah  gentlemen,  the  leading  characten  in  £urope. 
Ha  devised  a  plan  which  was  in  advance  of  his  own 
•0S,  and  to  which,  in  principle,  the  present  age  adheres. 
The  Body  of  Statutes  which  William  of  Wykeham  drew 
up  for  his  colleges  at  Winchester  and  at  Oxford  was  the 
nsolt  of  great  meditation  and  much  study,  and  was 
brought  to  maturity  by  long  observation  and  experi- 
enoa.  It  has,  accordingly,  been  always  considered  as 
the  model  to  be  followed  by  founders  in  succeeding 
times,  and  which  most  of  them  have  copied  or  closely 
imitated.  The  founder  of  the  two  St.  Mary's  Winton 
Colleges,  was  bom  of  poor  parents,  at  Wykeham,  in 
Hampshire,  in  13*24.  By  some  it  is  said  that  his 
father's  surname  was  Long,  and  by  others  it  is  said  to 
have  been  Perrot  But  surnames  were  not  at  that 
time  common.  A  man  was  called  by  his  Christian 
name,  find,  if  many  who  were  neighbours  boro  the 
same  Christian  name,  he  was  designated  by  some  per- 
flonal  peculiarity  or  occupation ;  and,  if  he  went  out 
into  the  world,  by  the  place  of  his  birth.  The  latter 
was  the  case  with  respect  to  that  great  man  who  is 
known  in  history  as  William  of  Wykeham.  It  is  nearly 
certain  that  he  did  not  receive  an  academical  education. 
But  he  was  noticed  early  by  Uvedalo,  lord  of  the  manor 
of  Wykeham.  And  by  Uvedale,  who  was  governor  of 
Winchester  Castle,  William  of  Wykeham  was  placed  at 
a  school  in  Winchester,  where  he  was  distinguished  for 
his  piety  and  diligence.  He  employed  his  leisure  hours 
in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  mathematics, 
logic,  divinity,  canon  and  civil  law.  At  an  early  age 
he  was  appointed^  secretary  to  his  patron,  and  when  he 
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was  inily  4wo  or  three  and  timilj  be  attiaetoA  ttie 
of  that  disoermng  iiioiiarbh»  King  Sdwaiil  IIL  Thm 
fusts  are  safficient  to  shew  the  easly  cisfelofwl  of 
those  powers  whieh  made  WilKam  of  WylpslttB  Ihi 
finremost  man  of  his  sge.  To  enter  iatofte  Msttiysf 
Wykeham's  puUio  life  woali  be  to  give  n  hkloiy  ef  As 
latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Edward  TIT.,  and  the  wMi 
of  that  of  Biehard  IL ;  fer  William  of  WyMiaa  wm 
not  only  a  learned  dinne,  he  was  the  meet  dietingiiiriiai 
statesman  of  his  age, — honodtsd  by  Edward  IBU  thi 
friend  of  the  Black  Prince,  bskufed  by  his  ihhihIijihiib. 
a  loyal,  and  at  the  same  time,  a  popular  patriot  Hi 
ahared  the  fete  at  all  statesmen,  and  wns  sometimes  sp> 
pressed  by  faction ;  bat,  in  all  pdUtieal  difBmihiSSt  ti 
his  wisdom  recourBe  was  had ;  and  his  enemies  feoi 
that  it  was  their  best  policy  to  conciliate  his  fHendsUp; 
while  all  history  shews  that  he  added  to  the  finnneti 
of  a  man  of  principle,  the  placability  of  a  true  ChriBtiin. 
His  first  ecclesiastical  preferment  was  the  Rectory  of 
Pulham,  in  Norfolk.  In  1806,  he  was  consecrated 
Bishop  of  Winchester.  In  1367,  he  was  made  Lord 
High  Chancellor  of  England,  and  he  retained  that 
office  till  1371,  when  parliament  complained  of  the  too 
extensiye  power  of  ecclesiastics.  He  was  forced  into 
office  again  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  bat  resigned 
it  as  soon  as  he  could,  wishing  to  devote  himself  to 
his  episcopal  duties.  He  found  great  abuses  existing 
in  many  charitable  institutions,  especially  in  that  of 
St  Gross,  the  mastership  of  which  some  of  his  prede- 
cessors had  conferred  on  their  nephews  or  relations,  tf 
a  sinecure  place,  and  they  bad  misapplied  or  appro- 
priated the  revenues,  while  they  defrauded  or  neglected 
the  poor.  Those  who  are  so  eager  to  detect  existing 
abuses  should  remember  that,  while  the  abuses  should 
be  reformed,  they  existed  in  the  middle  and  dark  ages, 
under  circumstances  much  more  aggravated  than  at  tbe 
present,  and   without  those  alleviations,  which  public 
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opinion,  in  a  more  civilized  age,  and  at  a  time  of  greater 
purity  in  the  Church,  cannot  fail  to  supplj. 

At  the  aame  time  that  Wykeham  was  thus  engaged 
in  the  relormation  of  these  charitable  institutions,  he 
was  forming  the  plan  of  a  much  more  noble  and  exten- 
mwe  foundation  of  his  own,  and  taking  his  measures  for 
putting  it  into  execution.  He  had  long  resolved  to 
dispose  of  the  wealth  which  the  Divine  Proridenoe  had 
80  abundantly  bestowed  upon  him,  to  some  charitaUe 
use  and  for  the  public  good;  but  was  greatly  embar- 
zaased  whan  he  came  to  fix  his  choice  upon  some  design 
that  was  likely  to  prove  most  beneficial,  and  least  liable 
to  abuse.  He  tells  us  himself,  that  upon  this  occasion 
he  diligently  examined  and  considered  the  various  rules 
of  the  religious  orders,  and  compared  with  them  the 
lives  of  their  several  professors ;  but  was  obliged  with 
grief  to  declare,  that  he  could  not  find  that  the 
ordinances  of  their  founders,  according  to  their  true 
design  and  intention,  were  at  present  observed  by  any 
of  them.  This  reflection  affected  him  greatly,  and 
inclined  him  to  take  the  resolution  of  distributing  his 
ziohes  to  the  poor  with  his  own  hands,  rather  than  to 
employ  them  in  establishing  an  institution,  which  might 
become  a  snare  and  an  occasion  of  guilt  to  those  for 
whose  benefit  it  should  be  designed.  After  much  de- 
liberation, and  devout  invocation  of  the  divine  assistance, 
considering  how  greatly  the  number  of  the  clergy  had 
been  of  late  reduced  by  continual  wars  and  frequent 
pestilences,  he  determined  at  last  to  endeavour  to  remedy, 
as  far  as  he  was  able,  this  desolation  of  the  Church,  by 
relieving  poor  scholars  in  their  clerical  education ;  and 
to  establish  two  colleges  of  students  for  the  honour  of 
God  and  the  increase  of  His  worship,  for  the  support 
and  exaltation  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  for  the 
improvement  of  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences;  hoping 
and  trusting,  that  men  of  letters  and  various  know- 
ledge, and  bied  up  in  the  fear  of  God,    woiild  see 
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bj  constant  observation  and  due  experience  he  might 
horn  time  to  time  improve  and  perfect  them,  so  as  to 
render  them  yet  more  benefidaL 

The  progress  of  his  generous  plans  was  for  some 
time  impeded  by  political  factions  and  the  disturbed 
state  of  public  afiairs.  Still  William  of  Wykeham  kept 
his  eye  steadily  on  the  one  great  olgect  which  has  ren- 
dered his  name  immortal.  His  whole  plan  was  designed 
at  once,  and  was  noble,  uniform,  and  complete.  It  was 
no  less,  says  Dr.  Lowth,  than  to  provide  for  the  per- 
petual maintenance  and  instruction  of  two  hundred 
scholars,  to  afford  them  a  liberal  support,  and  to  lead 
them  through  a  perfect  course  of  education ;  from  the 
first  elements  of  letters,  through  the  whole  circle  of  the 
sciences ;  from  the  lowest  class  of  grammatical  learning 
to  the  highest  degrees  in  the  sevend  faculties.  It  pro- 
perly and  naturally  consisted  of  two  parts,  rightly  forming 
two  establishments,  the  one  subordinate  to  the  other. 
The  design  of  the  one  was  to  lay  the  foundations  of 
science,  that  of  the  other,  to  raise  and  complete  the 
superstructure;  the  former  was  to  supply  the  latter 
with  proper  sulgects,  and  the  latter  was  to  improve 
the  advantages  received  in  the  former.  The  plan  was 
truly  great,  and  an  original  in  its  kind :  as  Wykeham 
bad  no  example  to  follow  in  it,  so  no  person  has  yet 
been  found,  who  has  had  the  ability  or  the  gene- 
jpnty  to  follow  his  example,  except  one,  and  that  a 
King  of  England,  wbc  has  done  him  the  honour  to 
adopt  and  copy  his  whole  design. 

The  work  which  demanded  his  attention  at  this  time,  was 
^16  erection  of  his  College  at  Oxford ;  the  society  of  which 
be  had  already  completed  and  established,  and  that  some 
years  before  he  began  to  raise  the  building.  For  he 
proceeded  here  in  the  same  method  which  he  took  at 
Winchester ;  as  he  began  there  with  forming  a  private 
grammar  school  provided  with  proper  masters,  and 
nuuntained   and  supported  in  it   the  full   number  of 
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•BlMiiant  wUdh  ha  sABniiidt  MibUahrt  is  Uteriiqp; 
•0  at  QKfoid»  in  tbs  fltst  pliot*  I10  fcnMl  kit^  todi^t 
appointed  them  a  gofemer,  allairad  diaai  a  fibMl 
tananoe,  protided  them  yiHt  M|^ngi»  flnd  gait 
loka  and  duaodona  Ibr  tfaiir  bahafloiir;  Mt'Adj  AH 
Ilia  banafloanoe  might  not  aBana  te'lia  ftnidMa  andift' 
eflaatoal  whila  it  waa  only  amplojad  in  naUqg  Uap■^ 
ohaaea  af  landa,  and  laiafaig  hia  building,  nUah  i»iall 
take  np  a aonaidaraUa  time;  but  tbat  ho  night  baHov 
ISb  aatlioBt  attention,  and  hia  gvaataat  oaro  in  *-^i^ 
ahid  perfeotiog  the  prinoipal  part  of  hia  itnaign.  aai 
that  the  life  and  aonl,  aa  it  waia,  might  ba  wmifU 
inixrm  aftd  animata  the  body  af  hia  aollaga  aa  aaan  ai 
it  ooald  ba  flniihedt  and  ao  tha  whde  ajaaein  ba  it 
onae  completed  in  cTtefy  part  of  it  Thia  piapamlwy 
eatabliahment,  took  place  about  the  aame  time  with  tfiH 
at  Winchester,  that  is,  in  the  year  1378 ;  which  i^nai 
with  the  account  that  some  authors  give,  that  it  wn 
seren  years  before  the  foundation  of  the  building  wai 
laid:  but  they  are  mistaken  in  supposing  that  that 
were  only  fifty  scholars  maintained  by  him  in  thia  man- 
ner; for  it  appears  by  the  rolls  of  acoompta  of  Nev 
College,  that  in  the  year, 1876,  the  socie^  oonaistad 
of  a  warden  and  seventy  Mows,  called  paiqms 
aoholares  Venerabilis  Domini  Wilhelmi  da  WykahaB 
Wynton  Episcopi;  and  that  it  had  bean  aalahliahsd, 
probabty  to  the  same  number,  at  least  aa  eaily  aa  Sept, 
1875.  Richard  Toneworth,  fellow  of  Morton  CMl^^ 
was  appointed  by  him  govemor  of  tfiia  aoeiety,  with  the 
title  of  warden,  and  a  salary  of  MO  per  annnm.  lbs 
fiallows  were  lodged  in  BlakehaU,  Herthall.  ShnkhalL 
Maydenhall,  and  Hamerhall;  the  aapenoa  of  thsir 
lodging  amounted  to  £10.  18s.  4d.  per  annum.  Hm7 
were  iJlowed  each  of  them  la.  6d.  per  week  for  their 
ooipmons ;  and  they  had  proper  aarfants  to  attend  thenu 
who  had  suitable  stipends. 
In  the  year  1870|  the  Uahop  flospplatad  hia  aafsnl 
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pnrdiMeB  of  lands  for  the  site  of  his  college,  and  im- 
mediatelj  took  his  measures  for  erecting  his  building. 
In  the  first  place,  he  obtained  the  king^s  patent,  gran^ 
ing  him  licence  to  found  his  college :  it  is  dated  June  dOth, 
ld79.  He  procured  likewise  the  pope*s  bull  to  the 
same  effect  He  published  his  Charter  of  Foundation, 
Not.  Sdth  foUowing ;  by  which  he  entitled  his  college, 
«« Seinte  Marie  College  of  Wynchestre,  in  Oxenford." 
It  was  then  vulgarly  called  the  New  College,  which 
became  in  time  a  sort  of  proper  name  for  it,  and  in 
common  use  continues  to  be  so  to  this  day.  At  the 
same  time,  upon  the  resignation  of  Toneworth,  he  con- 
stituted his  kinsman  Nicholas  Wykeham,  warden,  with 
a  salaiy  of  £40  per  annum.  On  the  6th  of  March 
following,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  foun- 
dation stone  was  laid :  the  building  was  finished  in  six 
years,  and  the  society  made  their  public  entrance  into 
it  with  much  solemnity  and  devotion,  singing  Litanies, 
and  marching  in  procession,  with  the  Cross  bom  before 
them,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  on  the  14th  of 
April,  1386.  The  society  consists  of  a  warden  and 
•eventy  poor  scholars,  clerks,  students  in  theology, 
eanon  and  civil  law,  and  philosophy:  twenty  are  ap- 
pointed to  the  study  of  laws,  ten  of  them  to  that  of 
the  canon,  and  ten  to  that  of  the  civil  law;  the  re- 
maining fifty  are  to  apply  themselves  to  philosophy  (or 
arti)  and  theology ;  two  of  them  however,  are  permitted 
to  ai^ply  themselves  to  the  study  of  medicine,  and  two 
likewise  to  that  of  astronomy;  all  of  whom  are  obliged 
to  be  in  priests*  orders  within  a  certain  time,  except 
in  case  of  lawful  impediment.  Beside  these  there  are 
ten  priests,  three  clerks,  and  sixteen  boys  or  choristers, 
to  minister  in  the  service  of  the  chapel. 

The  body  of  statutes,  which  Wykeham  gave  to  his 
ooDege,  was  a  work  upon  which  he  bestowed  much  time 
and  constant  attention.  It  was  the  result  of  great 
meditation  and  study,  assisted,  confirmed,  and  brought 
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to  mfttnrity  hj  long  obserrmtion  and  experienee.  He 
began  it  with  the  fint  establishment  of  his  sodetj,  nd 
he  was  continuallT  impxoTing  and  perfecting  it  ahnoH 
as  long  as  he  lived.  And  aoooidingly,  it  has  beca 
alvajs  considered  as  the  most  judicioos  and  the  most 
complete  performance  in  its  kind,  and  as  the  best 
model  which  tbe  founders  of  colleges  in  suoceediog 
times  had  to  follow,  and  which  indeed  most  of  tbem 
have  either  copied  or  closeW  imitated. 

That  the  first  draught  of  his  statutes  was  made  n 
early  as  we  have  mentioned,  appears  from  a  lettef  of 
Wrkeham  himself,  which  he  wrote  to  the  warden  of 
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his  coUe^.  soon  after  the  society  had  made  their  first 
entrance  into  it.     In  this  letter  he  speaks  of  his  sta- 
tates.  as  duly  published  and  promulged,  and  in  timet 
pAs;   fre^iuenily  made  known  unto   them.      The  great 
car^  ani  &::tr.::on  which  he  omploveJ   in  reTisini:  his 
statutes  troci  time  to  lime,  and  in  improving  thvm  ccn- 
tinuillv.  aPTvars  verv  evident] v  from  an  ancient  Jrauszhi 
c:  tLi=:u  still   extant,  in   which   the     manv  alteraticn*. 
corKo:i."^ns,   and  additions  made  in  the   margin,  shew 
plainly  h:w  much  pains  he  bestowed  upon  this  impiT- 
tai:t  work ;  with  how  much  deUberation.  and  with  what 
great  ex. wetness  ho  weighed  even  the  most  minute  par- 
ticular  btion^uj:   to   it.      The   text   of   these    etatuiej 
ariviiw.   bv  some  circumstances  which    it  is   netniKsi 
here  to  enlarge  up.'>n.  to  have  been  drawn  up  aU"»ut  the 
Tcar  r.^^ft  :  and  lhoref>n?  thev  cannot  Ik*  the  fir>t  which 
he  ever  made,  since  at  that  time  he  speaks  of  his  statiiti^ 
as  ot'^^n  and  l-*ng  l^efort-  published.     At  the  I'ud  of  the 
Tear   lo>**\    he  app-jintiJ  eominissaries   to    roocivi    the 
oaths  of  the  warden  and  scholars  of  his  coru-^jt*  i«  ob- 
#orve  tl.e  statutes  which  he   then  transmittt  d  to  iht\'n. 
sealed  wjth  h.s  seal  :  this  was  a  m-w  eiiti-»u  *j\  tbiin. 
much  corri  cud  an  I  ii:ii»roveJ:  lor.  w:-  v^up  .^.\  n  r^n- 
u:n;d  .Li  i::j  :air.;:uai  alterations  and  aidit:  mi^j  ;*U.«« 
inenti  ^n-'d.      H-:  gav*-  a   third  e.luion  of  his  ^'uiiiies. 
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reekoning  from  the  time  when  his  college  was  finished, 
still  much  enlarged  and  corrected,  an  ancient  copy  of 
which  likewise  is  yet  remaining :  it  was  probably  of  the 
year  1393.  In  the  year  1400,  he  appointed  another 
commission  for  the  same  purpose,  and  in  the  same  form 
with  that  of  the  year  1389  :  at  the  same  time  he  sent  to 
his  college  a  new  edition  likewise  of  his  Statutes,  still 
farther  reyised  and  enlarged :  it  is  the  last  which  he 
gafe,  and  is  the  same  with  that  now  in  force. 

While  the  bishop  was  engaged  in  building  his  College  at 
Oxford,  he  established  in  proper  form  his  Society  at 
Winchester.  His  charter  of  foundation  bears  date  Oct. 
20th,  1383,  by  which  he  nominates  Thomas  de  Cranio, 
warden,  admits  the  scholars,  and  gives  his  college  the 
same  name  of  "  Seinte  Marie  College  of  Wynchestre." 
The  next  year  after  he  had  finished  his  building  at 
Oxford,  he  began  that  at  Winchester,  for  which  he  had 
obtained  both  the  pope's  and  the  king's  licence  long 
before.  A  natural  affection  and  prejudice  for  the  very 
place  which  he  had  frequented  in  his  early  days,  seems 
ts  have  had  its  weight  in  determining  the  situation  of 
it :  the  school  which  Wykeham  went  to  when  he  was  a 
bey,  was  where  his  college  now  stands.  The  first-stone 
was  laid  on  March  26th,  1387,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning :  it  took  up  six  years  likewise  in  building,  and 
the  warden  and  society  made  their  solemn  entrance  into 
at,  chanting  in  procession,  at  nine  o  clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, on  March  the  28th,  1393.  The  school  had  now 
sabsisled  near  twenty  years,  having  been  opened  at 
Ifichaelmas,  1373. 

This  college  was  completely  established  from  the  first 
to  its  full  number  of  seventy  scholars,  and  to  all  other 
intents  and  purposes ;  and  continued  all  along  to  furnish 
the  society  at  Oxford  with  proper  subjects  by  election.  It 
was  at  first  committed  to  the  care  of  a  master  and  under- 
master  only ;  in  the  year  1382,  it  was  placed  under  the 
superior  government  of  a  warden.    This  was  the  whole 
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society  that  made  their  formal  entrance  into  it,  as  ahoie- 
mentioned.  Till  the  college  was  erected,  they  were  pio- 
Yided  with  lodgings,  in  the  pariah  of  St.  John  npon  the 
Hillw  The  first  nomination  of  fellows  waa  made  hj  the 
founder  on  the  20th  of  Decemher,  1304.  He  nominatsi 
five  only,  though  he  had  at  that  time  determined  ths 
number  to  ten.  But  the  chapel  was  not  yet  quite  finished ; 
nor  was  it  dedicated  and  consecrated  till  the  middle  of 
the  next  year :  soon  after  which  we  may  snppose  tint 
the  full  number  of  fellows,  and  of  all  other  memben 
designed  to  bear  a  more  particular  relation  to  the  serriee 
of  it,  was  completed  by  him.  The  whole  society  con- 
sists of  a  warden,  soTcnty  poor  scholars,  to  be  instructed 
in  grammatical  learning,  ten  secular  priests — ^perpetml 
fellows,  three  priests  chaplains,  three  clerks,  and  sixteen 
choristers :  and,  for  the  instruction  of  the  scholarB,  i 
schoolmaster,  and  an  under-master  or  usher. 

The  statutes  which  he  gave  to  his  college  at  Win- 
chester, and  which  are  referred  to  in  the  charter  of  foun- 
dation, are  as  it  were  the  counterpart  of  those  of  his 
college  at  Oxford  ;  he  amended,  improved,  and  en- 
larged the  former  by  the  same  steps  as  he  had  done  the 
latter;  and  he  gave  the  last  edition,  and  received  the 
oaths  of  the  several  members  of  the  society  to  the  ob- 
servance of  them,  by  his  commissaries  appointed  for 
that  purpose,  Sept,  9th,  1400.  In  this  case  he  had  no 
occasion  to  make  a  particular  provision  in  constituting 
a  visitor  of  his  college;  the  situation  of  it  coincided 
with  his  design,  and  ho  left  it  under  the  ordinary  juh»> 
diction  of  the  diocesan,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester. 

Wykeham  enjoyed  for  many  years  the  pleasure,—! 
pleasure  the  greatest  to  a  good  and  generous  heart  that 
can  be  enjoyed,  of  seeing  the  good  effects  of  his  own 
beneficence,  and  receiving  in  them  the  proper  reward 
of  his  pious  labours;  of  observing  his  colleges  growing 
up  under  his  eye,  and  continually  bringing  forth  those 
fruits  of   virtue,   piety,    and   learning,  which   he  had 
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reason  to  expect  from  them.  They  continued  still  to 
rise  in  reputation,  and  furnished  the  Church  and  State 
with  many  eminent  and  able  men  in  all  professions. 
Not  long  after  his  death,  one  of  his  own  scholars,  whom 
he  had  himself  seen  educated  in  both  his  societies,  and 
raised  under  his  inspection,  and  probably  with  his  favour 
and  assistance  in  conjunction  with  his  own  great  merits, 
to  a  considerable  degree  of  eminence,  became  an  illus- 
trious follower  of  his  great  example.  This  was  Henry 
Ohicheley,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury;  who,  besides  a 
chantry  and  hospital,  which  he  built  at  Higham-Ferrers, 
the  place  of  his  birth,  founded  likewise  All  Souls  Col- 
lege, in  Oxford,  for  the  maintenance  of  forty  fellows, 
(beside  chaplains,  clerks,  and  choristers)  who  according 
CO  Wykeham*s  plan  are  appointed,  twenty-foulr  of  them 
to  the  study  of  theology  and  philosophy,  and  the  re- 
maining sixteen  to  that  of  the  canon  and  civil  laws. 
Be  gave  a  handsome  testimony  of  his  affection,  esteem, 
and  gratitude  towards  the  college  in  which  he  had  re- 
ceived his  academical  education,  by  a  considerable  pre- 
sent, (£l$2d.  6s.  8d.  to  be  a  fund  for  loans  to  the  fellows 
on  proper  occasions,)  and  by  appointing  Dr.  Richard 
'Andrews,  one  of  that  society,  and  with  whom  he  had 
contracted  a  personal  acquaintance  there,  to  be  the  first 
governor  of  his  own  college. 

Shortly  after  this,  Henry  the  Sixth  founded  his  two 
0>lleges  at  Eton  and  Cambridge,  entirely  on  Wykeham*s 
plan,  whose  statutes  he  has  transcribed  without  any 
material  alteration.  While  the  king  was  employed  in 
this  pious  work,  he  frequently  honoured  Winchester 
College  with  his  presence ;  not  only  to  testify  the  favour 
and  regard  which  he  bore  to  that  society,  but  that  he 
might  also  more  nearly  inspect  and  personally  examine 
the  laws,  the  spirit,  the  success,  and  good  effects  of  an 
institution  which  he  proposed  to  himself  for  a  model. 
From  hence  it  appears,  that  his  imitation  of  Wykeham's 
plan  was  not  owing  to  a  casual  thought  of  his  own,  or  a 
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partiAl  rNommendation  from  another,  or  an  approbatioB 
ixindeii  onlj  on  common  report  or  popular  opinion ;  faot 
VIS  the  result  of  deliberate  inquiry,  of  knowledge  nd 
experience.  He  came  to  Winchester  College  five  aerenl 
tiaes  vidi  this  design,  and  was  afterwards  firequentlj 
thcK.  duricLg  his  x^idenoe  for  above  a  month  at  Win- 
chewier,  vhen  the  parliament  was  held  there  in  the  jetr 
1449.  He  v^  alwajs  received  with  all  the  honours  and 
re«rect  due  lo  so  illusuious  a  guest,  and  as  constantlj 
tescf  ed  his  satisracdon  by  some  memorial  of  his  good- 
wul  mi  a5x*:ioxi  towards  the  society.  At  one  time  be 
pvi^  them  a  prvsent  of  one  hundred  nobles  to  adon 
shie  huh  dLtar.  widi  which  was  purchased  a  pair  of  large 
bascss  cf  silver  gilt :  at  another  he  gave  his  best  robe 
save  oce.  ccnsisucg  of  cloth  of  tissue  of  gold  and  fur  of 
s»ic *■:•:«.  wi-.jl:  was  likewise  applied  to  use  of  the  chapfl, 
±:  ::".::TS  r.f  cav^  a  chdlice  oi  gold,  two  phials  \y:  gold. 
A'^i  ^  liUr-i.-'.o  :!  vT^ld.  adomtd  with  precious  sione*. 
*r:.:  w.:r.  :h-:  ::::.ij:t3  of  ihe  IIolv  TriDitvand  ibe  Blessed 
ViriT-.r.  c:*  Crrsiii.  II e  moreover  confirmed  and  en 
liTCiO  :-:?  libnr.ies  dni  pnvileges  which  his  royal  pn?- 
Csv>:sscr?  La.i  cr^intfd  to  iLat  society. 

W.ll.i:::  ^:  Wimtlcte  was  scho«.'lmaster  of  Wincbester 
v.\'\ct.  a:  :::c  ::me  when  the  kinv;  made  his  first  visir. 
a::i  La.:  wKf-.n  *.^  about  tie ven  vears:  ht-  bad  rillt-d  ihit 
:.i:-.vr".i:::  iv<:  w;:;;  su:b  abilitv.  and  had  executed  !.*> 
cri.v  w-.:l".  >u::i  i-'ic-juoo.  judgment,  and  success  t:.At 
il.i  v.:"*:  :'  c-vo  :.:s  Utw  st:  mi  nary  the  grcaiost  iivin- 
ti^.  ::  .■-v.'-i  I  .sjiclv  have,  that  of  an  eiLvlltn:  slj 
a;;r;v:.;  :::>;:■.:::  r.  rti*.:cTtd  hixu  Ktx:  ve;^  to  the  sam*? 
eu:;'.-::^::-.:  a:  1'.:.::.  iie  socn  afu'rwards  i:-;iJi  iiiv^ 
vr.  ■• . ,-;  ,*:  :':.::  ^.  .  !.i  jt.  And  ::;*  :i  \  v  i;i>  rtW-inuu  l  ja:;  3 
i  • .  >     ■     : '^^  :  v. . '. .  ■:  > :  j  r .    W  .i  v  i;  i  •  e  t  e  o  ■.  u : :  ii  u^  J  ii .  .ii:  v  v  i*irs 
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for  it,  and  respect  to  its  founder,  ( for  he  had  nerer  been 
himiielf  of  that  Society)  the  compliment  of  choosing 
ixoBk  thence  Dr.  Kchard  Mayhew  to  be  president  of 
his  college ;  and  of  permitting  his  fellows  to  hare  an 
eqoal  regard  to  the  members  of  the  same  society  with 
those  of  their  own,  in  the  choice  of  their  presidents 
far  the  future. 

Full  of  years  and  honour,  and  vigorous  in  body  as  well 
as  in  mind  almostto  the  last,  in  1404  William  of  Wykeham 
died,  leaving  by  his  will  a  continuation  of  those  acts  of 
munificence  and  pious  charity,  which  he  had  begun  in 
his  life.  If  a  Wykehamist  sometimes  regrets  that  the 
founder  does  not  lie  in  one  of  his  own  colleges,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  Winchester  Cathedral  where  he  was 
interred,  is  itself  one  of  the  triumphs  of  his  skill  as 
well  as  a  memorial  of  his  munificence ;  the  main  body 
of  the  building,  from  the  tower  to  the  west  end,  was 
rebuilt  by  him.  The  writer  of  this  article,  himself  a 
Wykehamist,  has  observed  with  satisfaction  and  com- 
placency, throughout  the  work  now  nearly  brought  to  a 
cdoee,  that  from  Waynfiete  to  Warham,  and  firom  War- 
ham  to  Howley,  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  no  foundation 
has  produced  a  greater  number  of  sound  divines  than 
the  two  St.  Mary  Winton  Colleges,  which  owe  their 
existence  to  the  enlightened  wisdom  and  the  pious  muni- 
ficence of  William  of  Wykeham. — Lowth. 


XAVIEB,   FIUNOIS. 

Fbahcis  Xjlvier  an  eminent  Romish  missionaiy  was 
bom  in  1506,  at  the  castle  of  Xavier  in  Navarre,  the 
youngest  of  a  numerous  family.  In  the  eighteenth  year 
of  his  age  he  was  sent  to  the  University  of  Paris.  He 
was  afterwards  admitted  M.A.  and  taught  philosophy  at 
Beauvais  with  an  intention  of  entering  the  Society  of  the 
Sorbonne ;  but  having  formed  a  friendship  with  Igna- 
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ItiuB  Loyola,  he  became  one  of  his  disciples.  Xavieitba 
went  to  Italy,  nhere  he  auended  ihe  sick  at  the  bwpitil 
of  incoraWes  at  VeDice,  and  was  ordained  priest  Soti 
time  after.  John  III.  King  of  Portugal,  faaring  applied)* 
'  at  Iguatiua  for  eome  missionaries  to  preach  the  gospel  in 
the  East  Indies.  Xavier  nas  choaen  for  that  purpon,  «ti 
embarking  at  Lisbon,  April  Tib,  1541,  arrived  at  Ooa.ifjf 
6tb,  \6i-i.  In  a  ebort  time  he  spread  tlie  knowledge  of  ik 
OhriBtian  religion,  or.  to  speak  more  properly,  of  Al 
ttoinifih  ayslem.  over  a  great  part  of  the  continent,  andil 
Mverat  of  Ihe  islands  of  that  remote  region.  Tboutil 
1649.  he  passed  into  Japan,  and  laid  there,  with  ai 
npidity.  the  foundation  of  the  famous  chun^ 
Bourished  during  bo  many  years  in  that  vast  ( 
Hia  indefatigable  zeal  prompted  him  to  atterapl  lb 
oonTersioD  of  the  Chineee,  and  nith  this  view  he  e» 
harked  fur  tliat  oxteosive  and  powerful  kingdom,  ha 
died  on  an  island  in  sight  of  China,  Dec,  -ind.  l.^iS. 
The  body  of  this  missionary  lies  interred  at  Goa,  whfB 
it  ia  worshipped  with  the  highest  marks  of  deTotiira. 
There  is  also  a  magnificent  church  at  Cotati  dedicauJ 
to  XaTier.  to  whom  the  inhabitants  of  the  Porlopiew 
settlements  pay  the  most  devout  tributes  of  Tenerurion 
and  worship.  hi  174",  tho  late  king  of  Portugal  ob- 
tained for  Xavier.  or  rather  for  his  memory,  tha  dtle  of 
protector  of  the  Indies,  from  Benedict  XIV. 

The  Romish  biographers  of  Xarier  ascribe  miracles  to 
their  hero  which  are  among  tho  most  incredible  of  ihs 
"lying  wonders"  of  Rome.  For  this,  however,  Xarier, 
who  appears  to  have  been  only  a  zealous  enthusiast,  ought 
not  to  be  censured.  He  claims  no  miracles  for  himself, 
nor  were  any  such  heard  offer  many  years  after  his  death: 
on  the  contrary,  in  his  correspondence  with  his  friend* 
during  his  mission,  he  not  only  makes  no  mention  of 
miracles,  but  disclaims  all  supernamral  assistance.  For 
the  miracles,  therefore,  his  biograpliers  must  be  account- 
able, and  we  know  of  no  evidence  they  hare  produced 
in  confirm&tkotx  ol  Aeta,— Qsn.  DUi. 
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XIMIHE8,  FRANdB. 

FsAHGis  XiMSKBs,  of  Cimeros,  was  bom  in  the  year 
1487,  at  TorrelaguxM,  a  small  town  of  Spain  in  the 
piofince  of  New  Castile.  Although  he  was  a  doTout 
eedeaiastie,  he  is  better  known  to  the  wodd  as  a  states- 
man. He  was  educated  at  Alcala  and  Salamanca, 
whence  he  proceeded  to  Rome,  where  the  pope  gaye  him 
a  bull  fbr  the  first  vacant  prebend  in  his  native  country. 
This  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo  not  only  refused,  but 
confined  Ximenes  in  the  tower  of  Uceda.  On  regaining 
his  liberty  he  obtained  a  benefice  in  the  diocese  of  Sign- 
enoa.  Soon  after  this  he  entered  into  the  order  of  the 
Franciscans.  On  his  return  to  Toledo,  queen  Isabella 
made  him  her  confessor,  and  in  1405,  nominated  him 
to  that  archbishopric  He  established  an  university  at 
Aleala,  where  he  also  founded  the  college  of  St  Ildefonso. 
What  gives  to  his  name  a  pecuHar  interest  in  the 
religious  world  is  the  publication  of  his  Polyglott  Bible. 
He  had  long  projected  an  edition  of  the  sacred  writings 
and  he  commenced  it  in  1602.  To  secure  success  in 
this  important  undertaking,  he  sought  the  assistance  of 
those  whose  species  of  learning  was  most  likely  to  suit 
his  views.  Intending  to  have  the  text  in  the  three 
languages  in  which  it  was  originally  written,  he  em- 
ployed such  persons  as  were  most  conversant  in  them. 
For  the  Hebrew,  he  selected  Alphonso,  a  physician  of 
Alcala,  Paul  Coronel,  and  Alphonso  Zamora,  Jewish 
proselytes,  and  noted  for  their  skill  in  that  tongue. 
For  the  Greek,  he  had  recourse  to  a  native  of  that 
country,  Demetrius  of  Crete,  and  with  him  he  associ- 
ated for  the  ascertainment  of  both  the  Greek  and  Latin 
text,  Anthony  of  Nebrissa,  Ferdinand  Pindan,  and  Lo» 
pez  Astuniga.  To  an  edition  of  the  scriptuiies  in  these 
languages,  he  enjoined  them  to  add  the  Ghaldee  para- 
phrase, with  a  Latin  interpretation,  and  a  collection  cS 


in  tlie  sBDie  language.  The  New,  t 
the  Vulgate. 

Having  chosen  his  inatruments,  c 
their  portion  of  Ubour,  his  next  caro 
with  materials.  He  sent  to  eveiy  quai 
he  even  made  application  to  tlie  1 
obliged  him  with  a  communication  o: 
He  collected  seven  copies  in  Hebrev 
St  the  expense  of  four  thousand  duca 
from  Rome  a  number  in  Greek,  and 
many  Latin  manuscripts  in  Gothic 
of  this  collection  bearing  the  antiqui 
hundred  jears.  Tlie  whole  char^ 
amounted  to  the  immense  sum  of  fit 
which  he  most  cheerfully  expended. 

He  was  bejond  description  eagei 
work.  He  was  ever  urging  his  lea 
patch,  saying,  "  Hasten  uij  friends  U 
fail  me,  for  jou  need  such  patronaj 
equally  want  assistance  such  as  you 
hortalions,  and  the  most  liberalenci 
dered  tbem  assiduous  to  tlieir  occupi 
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!lud  he,  "  Ood  ttsmedlj  has  crowned  many  of  m  j  un- 
terUkings  with  enccess,  but  nerer  did  the  completion 
nf  any  undertaking  giro  me  pleasure  equal  to  what  I 
Ml  from  the  completion  of  this.** 

Such  is  the  history  of  this  famous  Polyglott  It  is 
Dtnally  denominated  the  Complutensian,  from  Com- 
platum,  the  Latin  name  of  Alcala  de  Heoares,  the  city 
in  which  it  was  conducted. 

I  In  1607,  Julius  II.  gaye  him  a  cardinal^s  hat;  and 
iooii  alter  Charles  V.  appointed  him  prime  minister. 
He  died  No?ember  8th,  1517,  and  was  buried  in  the 
College  of  St.  Ildefonso,  at  Alcala. — Barrett.    Chaufepis. 


ZANCHI,   OR  ZANCHIUS,   JEBOME. 

Jbbome  Zaschi,  or  ZANcnius,  was  bom  in  1510.  He 
was  a  native  of  Alzano,  in  the  Bergamasco,  and  descend- 
ed from  a  family  distinguished  in  the  republic  of  letters. 
He  was  persuaded  by  his  relation,  Basilio,  to  enter  a 
oonTent  of  Canons  Regular,  where  he  formed  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  Celso  Martinengbo.  They  were  asso- 
ciated in  their  studies,  in  reading  the  works  of  Melauc- 
then,  BuUinger,  Musculus  and  other  reformers,  and  in 
attending  the  lectures  of  Martyr.  They  left  Italy  about 
the  same  time,  and  their  friendship  continued  uninter- 
japted  till  the  death  of  Martinengbo.  Having  come  to 
Oene?a  in  1558,  by  the  way  of  the  Grisons,  Zanchi  agreed 
to  accompany  Martyr  into  England  ;  but  when  about  to 
•et  out  for  this  country,  he  received  an  invitation  to  be 
professor  of  divinity  in  the  College  of  St.  Thomas  at 
Btrasburg.  This  situation  he  filled  with  great  credit 
and  comfort  for  several  years,  until  after  the  death  of 
James  Sturmius,  the  great  patron  of  the  academy,  who 
had  been  his  steady  friend,  he  was  involved  in  contro- 
versy with  some  of  the  keen  Lutherans,  led  on  by  John 
Marbacb,  who  took  offence  at  him  for  opposing  their 
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SOTol  notion  of  the  omnipreBence  of  the  hnniBB  natoi 
of  Christ,  and  teaching  tha  doctrines  of  predestinatiM 
snd  the  pcreererance  of  the  saints.  In  the  inidit  if 
the  uneasiness  which  this  quurel  gave  faim,  he  rejeeul 
the  proposals  made  to  him  by  the  papal  nuncio,  tot 
accepted  in  the  end  of  the  year  1663,  a  cat!  from  tk 
Italian  Church  at  CbiaTeiiDa.  In  the  beginning  of  1SG8, 
he  came  to  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  where  he  taught 
during  ten  years  ;  but  finding  that  the  prejudice  which 
he  bad  encountered  at  Straeburg  fullowed  him  to  thii 
place,  hejgave  way  to  it  a  second  time,  and  romond  U 
Keustadt,  where  Count  John  Casimir.  the  adminittnloi 
of  the  Electorate  Palatine,  hnd  recently  endoned  U 
academy.  He  died  in  1500,  during  a  visit  which  hi 
paid  to  his  friends  at  Heidelberg,  in  the  iBlb  year  ef 
his  Bge.  The  moderation  of  Zsuchi  baa  been  pndffd 
bj  vriters  of  the  Roman  Oatfaolio  Church,  tfaoogb  histnt 
of  peace  did  not  lead  bim  to  Morifioe  or  oompromias  tin 
tnitb.  His  eelehrit;  as  a  teacher  procored  faim  iiml» 
tions  from  the  academiea  of  Zurioh,  T.«n»w.i«  mj 
Leyden.  John  Btunnins,  adled  the  Oarmaa  Oiean 
was  wont  to  say,  that  be  would  not  be  afraid  to  ttml 
Zanchi  alone  in  a  dispute  against  all  the  btbna  as- 
sembled at  Trent.  Nor  was  be  lest  esteemed  as  m 
author  after  lus  death.  His  wridngs,  onuiatiDg  «f 
oommentarias  on  Seiipture  and  trsatises  on  almost  all 
qnestions  ia  theology,  abotnid  wi^  ptocA  at  leanuofi 
but  they  -axe  too  ponJanw  fbr  the  anm  of  •  modwi 


GonnTVaKZiNKKni>OBFwasborDinUitnia,m  ITOO.  Al 
the  age  of  ten  yeara  be  went  to  tbe  aoadanqr  at  Hdla, 
and  was  educated  hj  Prohmot  Frank*,  a  edafacalri 
pietist,     la  bis  aerentoentb  jmt  ha  wm  MOt  to  A* 
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Unrrenity  of  'V^ttemberg,  where  he  would  have  entered 
ti  a  stadent  of  divinity  if  he  had  been  permitted  to 
fallow  his  own  inclinations,  but  submitting  to  the  wishes 
of  hit  friends,  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
law. 

After  spending  about  two  years  at  Wittemburg,  he 
entejred  upon  his  travels :  visited  Holland*  Switzerland, 
and  France,  and  remained  a  considerable  time  at  Paris, 
mixing,  as  his  rank  enabled  him,  with  persons  of  dis- 
tinction, wherever  he  went  In  1721,  he  accepted  a 
situation  in  the  government  of  Saxony,  and  fixed  his 
residence  at  Dresden.  In  his  own  house  he  held  reli- 
gious meetings,  and  wrote  in  a  periodical  called  The 
German  Socrates.  He  soon  after  purchased  the  lordship 
of  Bertholdsdorf  in  Lusatia,  meaning  there  to  pass  his 
life  in  retirement,  as  soon  as  he  could  bo  released  from 
his  secular  appointments.  To  this  purchase  he  was 
iodebted  for  his  connexion  with  the  Moravians,  the 
connexion  which  gives  to  his  name  an  historical  interest. 
And  to  their  history  we  must  briefly  advert.  In  the 
ninth  century  Christianity  was  introduced  into  Bohemia 
Ihnn  Greece.  When  Bohemia  was  united  to  the  empire 
by  Otho  I.,  the  people  were  brought  under  the  yoke  of 
Borne  and  compelled  to  receive  a  Liturgy  which  they  did 
not  understand.  Their  first  king  Wratislas  remon- 
strated against  this,  but  in  vain ;  the  pope  insolently 
rcrjected  his  request  for  a  Liturgy  in  the  vulgar  tongue, 
and  commanded  submission.  The  papacy  supported  by 
the  secular  power  prevailed ;  but  many  still  retained  the 
custom  of  their  fathers ;  and  when  some  of  the  Wal- 
denses  sought  refuge  from  persecution  in  Bohemia,  they 
found  people,  who,  if  not  in  fellowship  with  them,  were 
disposed  to  receive  their  doctrines.  The  ground  was 
thus  ready  for  the  seed  when  WicklifiTs  writings  were 
introduced,  and  those  writings  produced  a  more  im- 
mediate effect  than  they  did  in  England.  Persecution 
ensued  and  a  religious  war,  in  which  the  best  blood  of 
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Bohemia  was  shed  by  the  executioner,  mod  her  freedom 
was  extinguished.  After  the  failure  of  the  final  struggle 
for  reformation  under  the  ill-fated  Elector  Palatine,  d» 
protestant  clergy  were  banished,  first  from  Prague  tal 
soon  after  from  the  whole  kingdom.  The  nobles  of  the 
same  persuasion  were  soon  after  subjected  to  the  same 
sentence,  but,  what  was '  more  tyrannical,  the  common 
people  were  forbidden  to  follow,  for  the  law  regarded 
them  as  belonging  to  the  soil.  Among  the  exiled  preiefa- 
ers  was  John  Amos  Comenius.  He  emigrated  through 
Silesia  into  Poland.  At  a  synod  held  at  Lissa,  in  1632. 
Comenius  was  consecrated  bishop  of  the  dispersed  Bre* 
thren  from  Bohemia  and  Moravia.  During  the  thirty 
years*  war  he  lived  in  a  state  of  high  excitement  isd 
turbulent  hope,  till  disappointment  and  age  brought  with 
them  more  wisdom,  and  a  more  contented  reliance  on 
Providence.  He  found  a  melancholy  consolation  in  r^*- 
cording  the  history  and  discipline  of  a  Church,  which  he 
believed  would  die  with  him.  Notwithstanding  this 
impression  on  his  mind,  he  was  induced  by  the  only 
surviving  bishop  of  the  Brethren,  to  assist  in  con>eiTa 
ting  two  successors,  that  the  episcopal  succession  amone 
them  might  not  be  broken  :  one  of  these  was  his  son-in- 
law,  Peter  Figalus  .lablonsky,  who  was  consecrated  for  the 
Bohemian  branch,  /;i  spent  contra  spem,  in  hope  apamst 
all  expectation,  that  that  branch  might  bo  restored. 

From  time  to  time,  as  opportunities  occurred,  emign 
tions  took  place  from  Bohemia  and  Moravia  to  the 
Protestant  parts  of  Gennany ;  and  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  such  emigrants  having  arrived  in  Germany  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth,  and  the  bogiuninf!  of 
the  eij»hteenth  centuf}',  Christian  David,  by  trade  a 
earpt^nter,  and  a  man  of  zeal,  energy  and  divoti<»u, 
endeavoured  to  procure  a  safe  establishment  for  himself 
and  his  brethren.  By  his  means  application  was  made 
to  the  Count  of  Zinzendorf,  and  Zinzindorf  replitHl 
that  they  might  come  when  they  pleased  and  he  would 
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endeavour  to  provide  for  them  a  place  where  they  should 
not  be  molested,  and  meantime  would  receive  them  at 
Bertholsdorf.  Accordingly  two  persons  from  the  village 
of  Schlen  in  Moravia  set  off  for  this  asylum  under 
Christian  David*s  guidance.  On  their  arrival  they  were 
located  on  a  piece  of  ground  near  a  hill  called  the  Hut- 
berg  or  Watch'hill.  The  count  s  grandmother,  lady 
Gersdorf,  sent  them  a  cow,  and  the  first  tree  was  felled 
on  the  17th  of  June,  1722.  On  the  7th  of  October,  they 
entered  their  house,  and  they  called  the  place  Hemhut. 
Ziozendorf  was  himself,  meantime,  engaged  in  wooing 
and  wedding  the  countess  Erdmuth  Dorothea  Heuss, 
bat  at  the  close  of  the  year  he  visited  the  Brethren 
and  joined  with  them  in  their  devotions.  He  was  now 
the  patron  of  the  Brethren,  and  succeeded  in  allaying 
controversies  which  at  first  seemed  likely  to  lead  to 
their  dissolution.  Zinzendorf  himself  wished  them  to 
coalesce  with  the  German  Protestants,  but  this  they 
refused  to  do,  and  he  yielded.  The  work  of  God  was 
evidently  progressing  at  Hemhut,  and  consequently  the 
devil  raised  opposition  to  it  The  new  community  was 
attacked  from  various  quarters.  A  Jesuit  began  the  war, 
and  there  were  Lutheran  theologians  who  entered  into  it  * 
upon  the  same  side.  The  government  took  offence,  and 
although  Zinzendorfs  conduct  was  uniformly  discreet, 
he  was  ordered  to  sell  his  estates  and  was  afterwards 
banished.  Against  the  first  of  these  mandates  he  had 
provided  by  conveying  his  estates  to  his  wife  ;  and 
though  he  was  soon  permitted  to  return  his  own  country, 
yet  as  the  Brethren  were  only  continuing  in  Saxony 
upon  sufferance,  it  was  judged  advisable  to  enlarge  them- 
selves by  establishing  colonies  where  the  magistrates 
would  not  interfere  with  them,  and  no  foreign  prince 
would  interfere  with  their  protectors.  This  feeling  led 
these  pious  men  to  that  false  position  which  they  have 
occupied  in  England.  In  England,  where  the  bishops 
noeived  them  with  cordiality  and  as  brethren,  they 
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thought  fit,  after  a  time,  to  fonn  separate  oommonitks, 
and  8o  thev,  in  fact,  though  never  in  spirit  or  iotniuOD 
became  schismatics.  Thev  were  in  dutr  bound  to  coi' 
form  to  the  English  Church,  in  England,  though  free  ti 
act,  in  countries  where  no  reformed  episcopal  Chuni 
exists,  according  to  their  traditional  notions.  In  foieign 
parts  the  MoraTians  are  the  most  eminent,  wise,  and 
successful  missionaries.  There  thev  are  free  to  earn 
out  their  sjstem  as  an  independent  Church  ;  it  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  bj  the  position  thev  occupy  in 
England,  thev  cannot  receive  in  their  missionary  labonn 
all  that  support  which  manv  hearts  are  pining  to  a£brd 
them. 

Count  Zinzendorf,  on  his  return  to  Germany,  de> 
termined  to  renounce  all  his  worldly  prospects,  and 
devote  himself  to  the  Christian  niinistn-.  He  went 
under  a  disguised  name,  as  tutor  in  a  merch.ims 
family,  that  be  miiiht  pass  throucb  the  regular  exam- 
ination of  the  clorjrv  in  that  character,  as  a  student  of 
divinity ;  and  haviD!:j  passed  bis  tx  am  in  at  ion  he  went 
to  Enirland  where  the  lor.rufd  Archbi>hop  Potter  pi^ 
sided  over  the  interests  of  tlie  Church.  He  consulted 
with  the  archlisbop  whether  or  no  ihert*  could  l«  an* 
objection  on  the  i-art  of  tlje  Church  of  Kncland  to  em- 
ploying  :he  Brethren  as  ihrir  mi5^i•.narivs  in  Geor^TA 
The  go-.^i  arcblishop  replied  that  the  Moravian  brethren 
were  an  apostolical  and  episcopal  Church,  not  sustainicg 
auy  dc-otrincs  rej  ugnani  to  the  Church  ••f  England; 
that  they  therefore  could  ii«->t  with  pn"»priety  nor  ou^iht 
to  l>e  hindered  fr.-m  preaching  the  Oosih*!  to  the 
heath*  n.  ILcir  line  of  du:v  w^as  thus  olearlv  and  wiseU 
indicated. — ritv  it  is  that  thev  did  not  uniirelv  adhtrr 
to  it. 

Zinzend  ri  now  went  t-^  Berlin,  and  on  the  O'^ih  of 
3Iav.  IToT.  he  was  con>ecraied  a  bishtp  bv  Bishop 
Jablousky  in  the  presencr?  of  some  oi  the  brrlhren  «t 
ileruhut,  Bi^L^p  Nitschmann  and  Bisiiop  ^iikoviu5  a>- 
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■isting.  The  king  of  Prussia  wrote  to  the  count,  saying, 
"  It  was  with  satisfaction  I  learned  that,  according  to 
jour  desire,  you  have  been  consecrated  bishop  of  the 
Moravian  brethren.  The  letter  of  Archbishop  Potter 
was  as/oUows :  "John  by  divine  Providence,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  To  the  Right  Rev.  Count  Nicholas  Lewis, 
Bishop  of  the  Moravian  Church,  sendeth  greeting. 

"  Most  sincerely  and  cordially  I  congratulate  you  upon 
your  having  been  lately  raised  to  the  sacred  and  justly 
celebrated  episcopal  chair  of  the  Moravian  Church,  (by 
whatsoever  clouds  it  may  now  be  obscured,)  by  the  grace 
of  divine  Providence,  and  with  the  applause  of  the 
heavenly  host :  for  the  opinion  we  have  conceived  of  you 
does  not  8u£fer  us  to  doubt  it.  It  is  the  subject  of  my 
ardent  prayer,  that  this  honour,  so  conferred,  and  which 
your  merit  so  justly  entitles  you  to,  may  prove  no  less 
beneficial  to  the  Church,  than  at  all  times  acceptable  to 
joQ  and  yours.  For,  insufficient  as  I  am,  I  should  be 
entirely  unworthy  of  that  high  station,  in  which  divine 
Providence  has  placed  me,  were  I  not  to  show  myself 
ever  ready  to  use  every  exertion  in  my  power,  for  the 
assistance  of  the  universal  Church  of  God :  and  espe- 
cially to  love  and  embrace  your  Church,  united  with  us 
in  the  closest  bond  of  love ;  and  which  has  hitherto,  as 
we  have  been  informed,  invariably  maintained  both  the 
pore  and  primitive  faith,  and  the  discipline  of  the 
primitive  Church ;  neither  intimidated  by  dangers,  nor 
aeduoed  by  the  manifold  temptations  of  Satan.  I 
request,  in  return,  the  support  of  your  prayers,  and 
that  jou  will  salute  in  my  name,  your  brother  bishop, 
aa  weXL  as  the  whole  Christian  flock,  over  which  Christ 
faaa  made  you  an  overseer.  Farewell.  Given  at  West- 
minster,  the  lOth  of  July,  1737." 

Zinzendorf  continued  to  act  with  great  zeal,  but  wiUi- 
efat  much  discretion.  His  notions  with  respect  both  to 
the  doctrine  and  the  discipline  of  the  Chureh  were 
deficient,  and  sometimes  enroneous.    The  religion  of  the 
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Hembiiters  nas  degraded  far  a  time  into  a  fanaticini) 
whicb  exposed  them  often  to  just  obloquy  :  and  in  tlv 
words  of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  ■'  from  the  peculiarly  oHbiihii 
groftsness  of  lauguflge  ia  use  among  them  thi'T  einlai 
suspicions  of  the  very  worst  nature."  Wesley.  »bo  tott 
time  was  counect«d  with  them,  describes  them  ibii) 
■■lory  and  proud  themaeWcs,  bitter  and  i^nmorioiii 
towards  others,  they  trample  on  the  ordinances  and 
despise  Ihe  commands  of  Christ."  In  such  freaki  d( 
perr^rtcd  fancy  as  that  in  which  the  MoraTiaas  at  &M 
induli^ed.  Mr.  Southey  remarks,  "the  abomiuaiioiu  <f  ' 
Pli;tl]G3  and  Lingam  have  unquestionably  origiuaicd, 
and  in  such  abu  mi  nations  Moraviauism  might  hsw 
ended,  had  it  been  instituted  among  the  MingntiaatM 
Malabar  Christians,  where  there  was  no  anti-septic  is- 
fluenee  of  aumandiiig  dicnmstuwn  to  prsaBrrs  it  toM 
putresoenoe.  Fortunately  fbr  tfaemaelTM  sod  for  that 
part  of  the  Heathen  worid,  unoog  whom  tftej  ban 
laboured,  and  still  an  UbaaiiBg  with  nemplmiy  dnotini, 
the  Uoraviani  wera  taught  by  their  uwiUstt  to  eomt 
their  peiilout  eiron  in  tioM.  They  were  an  innoMst 
people,  and  ooald  thenltHe  with  serenity  OfqioM  Aa 
teetimony  of  their  liTea  to  the  treoiendoae  ehaigea  wUcfc 
upon  the  testimony  of  thar  own  writinga  wem  broogU 
•gainst  them.  And  diea  first  seeing  tba  iiffiiiisiiiiii 
if  not  the  dangor,  of  te  Inethaoma  and  ini|»oiis  odn- 
Tftganaea  into  whi^  tbqr  had  been  betrayad,  thaj  vr 
rected  their  books  and  their  langoage;  and  tnm  that 
time  they  hate  oontinoed  not  merdy  to  Uto  witboat 
leproaob,  hst  to  aqjoy  in  a  greater  degree  than  any  otliaf 
sect,  the  general  good  ofnnion  of  evaxy  other  rdigioei 
oommtmity." 

The  fanaticism  hare  slluded  to  broke  oat  at  Henabai^ 
in  ITIB,  and  soon  apread  widely  among  tha  Hocmmiia- 
Tbe  bold  style  and  often  eooantrio  expiwnona  need  by 
Zinzendorf  have  with  aome  appearance  of  tmth  bsM 
oonudaral  ■•  Uw  nigin  nt  tui»  mtnr.      Tat  hs  ssia 
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became  aware  of  the  evil  of  fanaticism,  and  after  a  time 
exerted  himself  to  put  a  stop  to  the  scandal.  A  synod 
was  held  in  1750,  and  what  the  Moravians  called  a 
sifting  took  place,  when  those  ministers  and  labourers 
who  were  not  sufficiently  established,  and  in  whom  a 
relapse  might  be  apprehended,  were  deposed  from  their 
office. 

Zinzendorf  was  much  in  England,  and  presided  at 
a  synodal  conference  of  his  community  in  London,  in 
1741.  Two  years  after  he  repeated  the  visit.  In  1751, 
he  came  again  to  England  and  made  it  his  chief  place 
of  residence  till  1755.  He  received  so  much  kindness 
ftom  the  bishops  and  clergy  from  whom  neither  in  dis- 
cipline nor  doctrine  he  dissented,  that  it  argues  ill  alike 
for  his  power  of  mind  and  his  goodness  of  heart,  that,  as 
we  have  before  remarked,  he  permitted  his  followers  to 
form  a  distinct  sect  in  this  country.  Moravians,  says 
their  chronicler,  Bishop  Holmes,  fop  some  time  continued 
in  connection  with  the  English  Church,  receiving  the 
sacraments  at  the  hands  of  her  ministers,  and  restricting 
their  religious  meetings  to  the  public  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  and  private  assemblies  for  edification ;  but  as  the 
migority  wished  for  a  complete  union  with  the  Brethren^ 
they  formed  a  schism  in  174S,  and  have  established 
congregations  in  London  and  other  places  observing  a 
ritual  and  discipline  of  their  own. 

Zinzendorf  was  perhaps  influenced  by  the  example  of 
Wesley,  who  was  at  one  time  himself  under  the  influence 
of  the  Moravians,  and  became  ambitious  of  establishing 
a  sect,  instead  of  forming  an  order  in  union  with  the 
Church.  But  Zinzendorf  had  not  the  mental  power  ol 
Wesley.  He  obtained  the  lead  among  the  Moravians 
chiefly  through  his  rank,  and  the  Moravians  of  his 
day  must  have  been  from  the  lowest  class  of  society,  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  absurd  and  oflensive  deference 
which  they  seem  to  have  paid  to  rank.  It  appears  even 
in  Holmes's  interesting  History  of  the  Moravians.    Zin- 


fitlle  imniHC  nbHu    Ha  died  ia  M^.  ITM). 

Bm W<y nilw I  dw« dMaOw hw dwufc.  Eatt^iaAi 
■amg  of  Ab  9ik  M^.  bs  mii  la  ooa  of  tw  nitm 
"  1  ■«■  pafcaiy  i—lMi  with  Hx  wmn  at  my  Locd.  B* 
duLiiiiMw  with  the  oniMM  pivosiiMi  wfau  oooceim  bi 
CHiinnKB  vot  in  br  itfocnt  mstSDoe  jpsti  00  Dot  unu 
■o.  Ibcfinc  nymaikanoiif  jwa  ■  dona:  aadtkmU 
1  aewde|Hrttbk  Ufa,  jaa  kswiDj  mind. "  Bis  ma 
houne  «c^  and  Iw  eoold  ctr  00  iiior&  Hn  wo- 
iBJnr)  Hwhap  WttamDa  batiog  MUed  tuinKl/  (Job 
^  Iw  fcid«idB,  1m  ti»  NldreMed  him  :  -  Uj  dw 
lohimw.  I  KB  gaiaag  bona  to  oar  Savioar:  I  un 
leadf.  ]  UB  ftdl;'  wwgaeJ  la  the  viD  of  mj  Lord,  nd 
Bm  m  Tnrnr-i  vnh  mo,  far  Ha  ha  paidanEtl  mo.  if 
Ha  hH  DoiuidkarnM  ioriaBhae,  I  ani  quite  nad;  H 
go  to  OuB ;  fcr  titan  ia  noAiiig  in  1117  way."  After  thh 
~    nt  ft  bw  tfaiofp  ha  wisbed  to  kt 


Bun  FndKick  Von  Wrtterille  end  Dwrid  NitMih 
mam  aow  entend  his  noBL  Ha  addnMed  them  in  a 
faw  vQtna,  whiobt  uwevm,  wa  acaiaelj  mteUi^iU^ 
Hanapm  he  aant  fiv  hit  dnldiai ;  hot  wm  not  aUa 
to  ^iffc  '  Bj  thia  tima  near  a  bondred  peiaoaa  bad 
fnifliff)tn>J  111  the  ram  and  the  adjointBg  apaitBMBC 
He  niaed  lunalf  iu.  bad.  looked  at  them  with  ■ 
mkm  iii[aiMiiii  at  a«iiuty  rad  afiaedon:  end  thm 
md&aiag  hie  head,  and  olaiiiig  hia  ejes,  faO  gendj 
aalMp  in  Jaena,-  about  mao  «'c)aA  in  the  moniaft 
having  mttMon^  the  b^b  <rf  auXj  jean." 

A  caionlarwae  immediatriy  aeot  to  ^  the  ■■■■gwy 
tiam,  nutifting  tina  paiBfsl  amiiU.  It  MBdndae  viA 
the  Uknring  aaMaiee :  "  Ton  know  what  a  ^ft  tt  giaoa 
«ar  Chmch  has  had  in  thn  dianple  of  oar  Lord.  TUi 
witMH  of  the  death  and  atoacaaent  at  Chriat.  thii  ra- 
Mom  «(  dw  BMdiRD^  Cbaxoh.  Uui  apaada  to  ■>  mtaj 
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nations  of  the  earth,  this  founder  of  the  villages  of  the 
Lord,  this  fiuthful  friend  of  every  poor  distressed  soul, 
this  true  philanthopist,  to  whom  it  was  a  princely  repast 
to  do  good — hath  now  heen  called  by  his  Lord  from 
his  labours  into  eternal  rest,  this  forenoon  in  the  tenth 
hour.  The  Daily  Word  is :  'He  shall  doubtless  come 
again  with  rejoicing,  bringing  his  sheaves  with  him.* 
(Psa.  czxxi.  6.)  Whoever  desires  this  let  him  say. 
Amen." — Holmes.     La  Trobe,    Southey's  Life  of  Wesley. 


ZWINOLI.  OB  ZUINOUUS,  ULBICH,  OB  HALl^BEICH. 

ZuiMOLius,  or  ZwiNGU  was  bom  on  New-year^s  day,  1484, 
in  the  parish  of  Wildenhaus,  in  Toggenburg.  He  studied 
at  the  schools  of  Basle  and  Bern;  thence  he  went  to 
the  University  of  Vienna,  and  back  again  to  Basle.  In 
1506,  he  became  priest  in  Glarus,  when  he  devoted  all 
the  leisure  his  duties  gave  him  to  study.  He  made  some 
attempts  at  composition  in  the  style  of  the  Latinists  of 
that  time;  but  he  never  succeeded  in  throwing  his 
thoughts  with  full  freedom  into  antique  forms.  He 
rather  contented  himself  with  reading  and  studying  the 
ancients.  He  was  more  captivated  by  their  matter, 
by  their  lofty  feeling  for  the  simple  and  the  true,  than 
excited  to  imitation  by  their  beauty  of  form.  He  thought 
that  the  influences  of  the  Divine  Spirit  had  not  been 
confined  to  Palestine ;  that  Plato,  too,  had  drunk  from 
the  sacred  font ;  he  calls  Seneca  a  holy  man  ;  above  all, 
he  reveres  Pindar,  who  speaks  of  his  gods  in  language 
so  divine,  that  some  sense  of  the  presence  and  power  of 
the  Diety  must  have  inspired  him  !  He  is  grateful  to 
them  all;  for  he  has  learned  from  all,  and  has  been  led 
by  them  to  the  truth.  While  occupied  with  such  pur- 
suits, he  took  up  Erasmuses  edition  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, in  Greek,  and  applied  himself  to  it  with  the 
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greatest  tndnstty.     In  order  to  mmke  himself  QienaM 
■ojnainted  with  St-  Paal's  Epistles,  be  did  dm  iM 
tnaa  tbe  laboar  of  iranscnbiBg  theni  in  a  &ii  buMLi' 
wRting  on  tbe  mai^o  tbe   expositioiis  of  (be  (M 
tbv  Charch.     Oocssiotiallv.    he    «ras  beniliiend  br  ih 
theologica]  ootions  ho  had  brought  nilh  him  fromi 
umTenit; ;  but  he  soon  formed    the  detenuituboa 
throw  ■nde  all  other  cunaiderstions.  and  to  l>«in  Mi 
L  wiD  from  His  pnie  and  simple  'n'ord.     From  ibt  Ui 
I  Jh  tfaua  deToted  himself  exclusively-  to  the  lest  of  Sof 
k  his  intellectual  sight  became  clearer     Boi,  U^ 
,  coDiictioDs  extremclj-  at  Tarinoce  with  ik 
d  order  of  things  in  tbe  Chorcfa,  took 
(fltim  ol    his   mind.     At   Einsiedeli^    whither  he  hi 
1  jMooved  ia  1616,  be  «aid  plainly  to  CardtBal  i 
t  Popefj  bed  no  foandatioo  in  Scriptofe. 
But  it  was   ftiiolher  circuuiBtarnv    wbiLii    ga'-p  M  'i'  1 
li»b.)urs   tliLir  charaitcn>lic    JircciJon.        ZinDL'li   "i-  t 
republican  ;  reared  in  the  perpetual  stir  of  a  small  coin- 
monwealth,  a  Hveiv  interest  in  tbe  political  business  o.' 
his  country  was  bocorue  a  second   nature    to  biru.    ii 
thai  lime  the  war  with  Italy  set  all   tbu  energies  of  tbt 
Confederation  in  motion,  and  raised  it  to  the  rant  of  i 
great  power  in  Europe.     Zwingli  more  than  once  look 
the  field  with  his  warlike  flock,     lie  was  present  at  tk 
battle  of  Mangnano. 

It  ia  remarkable  that  he  retained  hia  warlike  propeo- 
siiieB  to  the  last.  But  at  this  time  he  was  &  priest  uf 
the  Romish  Church,  and  tbe  want  of  discipline  iten 
existing  in  the  Church  is  proved  by  the  fact  now  alluded 
to.  It  is  to  be  added  that  even  his  apologists  admit  thu 
he  was  not  free  from  youthful  vices.  Bomelimes  of  an  offefr 
Give  kind  ;  but  hi^  correspondence  shews  bow  earnest 
were  ihe  self- rep  roaches  of  this  soldier-priest,  until  U 
length  his  conduct  became  irreproachablo.  The  violence 
of  his  politics,  in  1516,  and  his  noble  stand  against  the 
French  interest,  rendered  it  necessary  for  bim  to  quit  his 
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parish,  and  take  tbe  subordinate  place  of  yicar  at  Einsie- 
deln.  In  1519,  his  ambition  was  gratified  by  his  remoTal 
to  a  higher  sphere  of  action ;  and  he  was  posted  at  Zurich, 
the  principal  town  of  the  Swiss  confederation.  The 
effects  of  the  Lutheran  movement  just  then  began  to  be 
felt  in  Switzerland.  No  man  was  better  prepared,  or 
more  eager  to  take  part  in  it  than  Zwingli.  He  too  had 
bad  a  battle  on  his  own  ground  with  a  vender  of  indul- 
gences, and  had  succeeded  in  keeping  him  at  a  distance.  . 
He  wrote  against  the  conduct  of  the  court  of  Rome  to 
LtUther,  and  published  an  apology  for  him,  in  answer  to 
the  bull. 

His  preaching,  for  which  he  had  a  singular  natural 
gift,  produced  a  great  effect.  He  attacked  the  prevalent 
abuses  with  uncompromising  earnestness.  On  one 
occasion  he  painted  the  responsibility  of  the  clergy  in 
such  lively  colours,  that  several  young  men  among  his 
hearers  instantly  abandoned  their  intention  of  taking 
orders.  "  I  felt  myself,"  said  Thomas  Plater,  **  as  it 
were  lifted  up  by  the  hair  of  the  head."  Occasionally 
some  individual  thought  the  preacher  aimed  his  remarks 
at  him  personally,  which  Zwingli  thought  it  necessary 
to  guard  against :  "  Worthy  )nan,*'  he  exclaimed,  **  take 
it  not  to  thyself;"  and  then  proceeded  in  his  discourse 
with  a  zeal  which  rendered  him  regardless  of  the  dan* 
gers  which  sometimes  even  threatened  his  life. 

But  his  efforts  were  mainly  directed  to  rendering  the 
meaning  of  Scripture  plainer  to  his  hearers. 

A  question,  not  very  important,  has  been  raised 
whether  Zwingli's  attempts  to  reform  the  Church  had 
precedence  of  those  made  by  Luther.  It  is  not  to  be 
denied  that,  even  before  the  year  1517,  he,  in  common 
vrith  many  others,  had  evinced  dispositions,  and  ex- 
pressed opinions,  which  tended  that  way.  But  the 
essential  point  was  the  struggle  with  the  spiritual  power, 
and  the  separation  from  it.  This  struggle  Luther  under- 
took first,  and  sustained  alone;  he  first  obtained  freedon^ 
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of  discuasioD  Cot  tho  new  doctrines  in  &  cohu^bA 
Gorman  stale;  he  began  tho  work  of  Uberaciou 
time  Luther  was  condemned  by  Rome.  Zwingli  i 
receiving  a  pension  from  Bome.  Luther  hid  lirMt 
fitood  impcHcbed  before  rhe  emperor  and  the  f  ai|nR,  p 
Zwingli  had  evperienced  the  least  atbick.  Tbt 
field  of  his  aelivitT  waa  different.  While  in  ibtw 
case,  wo  see  the  highest  and  most  august  po>rw  d  ik 
world  in  agitation,  in  the  other,  it  is  a  qnestiim  of  Ih 
cDiancipatian  of  a  city  from  an  episcopal  power. 

This  waa  the  first  great  object  to  which  the  mind 
Zwingli  was  directed,  namely,  the  emaocipalioDd  i! 
town  of  Zurich  from  the  episcopal  goTemment  of  C" 
atance.  Id  this  contest  Zwingli  evii^jed  Snnnen,  ad 
tompcr,  eAind  judgment,  and  powers  of  gfovemmeni,  1* 
he  propounded  the  most  latitudirarian,  repuUicj 
EraaLiau  pniii^ipk'^.  ilia  triumph,  however,  hi«  oj'j 
plete,  and  wiih  the  conuurrenco  of  the  civil  auihorinei 
the  chief  corruptions  of  the  Romiah  system  whetheia 
doctrine  or  practice  wore  removed,  and  a  form  of  woisha 
was  established  according  to  Zwingli's  notions  of  »» 
priaty.  The  Mass,  in  1535,  having  been  abolished  bj 
the  senate  of  Zurich,  a  form  of  communion  was  prcpwd 
by  Zwingli,  which  was  as  follows  :  After  the  conclusJ« 
of  the  senuon.  a  table  was  brought  into  the  ChiuT;b  »»J 
coveted  with  a  clean  cloth,  and  the  bread  and  (rine  wcb 
placed  upon  it.  The  minister  with  the  deacons,  sp- 
prnached  the  table,  and  called  the  jwople  to  atlentioL, 
then,  after  a  short  prayer,  one  of  the  deacons  read  tbi 
institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper  from  the  epistle  to  ila 
Corinihians,  and  another  recited  a  part  of  the  sijth  of  St 
John,  to  shew  in  what  sense  the  communicants  do  inih 
eat  the  Body  and  Dlood  of  Christ.  Next,  after  rccitin)! 
the  Creed,  the  minister  exhorted  the  people  to  self  eianih 
nalion.  Then  all  knelt  down,  and  repeated  the  Lord'i 
Prayer,  on  which  the  minister  took  in  his  hands  unle* 
vened  bread,  and,  in  the  sight  of  all  the  faithful,  recitri 
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with  a  loud  voice,  the  institution  of  the  Lord  8  Supper. 
fie  then  delirered  the  bread  and  cup  to  the  deacon,  to 
present  to  the  people,  for  the  people  to  diatrihute  them 
to  each  other.  Daring  this  process,  one  of  the  ministers 
read  from  the  Gospel  of  St  John,  those  edifying  dis- 
eourses  held  by  our  L6rd  with  His  disciples  after  the 
itblution  of  their  feet.  The  congregation  then  again  fell 
down  on  their  knees,  and  returned  thanks  for  the  benefit 
of  their  redemption  by  Christ  Jesus. 

For  the  everlasting  establishment  of  their  work,  Zwingli, 
with  Leo  Juds  and  other  learned  coadjutors,  published 
in  the  same  year  the  Pentateuch,  and  other  historical 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  after  the  version  of  Luther, 
correcting  such  errors  as  they  discovered  in  it,  and 
accommodating  the  language  to  the  dialect  of  Switzerland. 

The  great  consequence  of  Zwingli,  as  the  head  of  the 
xiew  establishment  of  religion,  was  evinced  about  this 
time,  by  a  design  against  his  life.    The  object  was  to 
draw  him  away  from  the  protection  of  Zurich ;  and  for 
this  purpose  Faber,  grand-vicar  of  the  Bishop  of  Con- 
stance, planned  with   Eckius,  chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Ingoldstadt,  and  a  noted  antagonist  of  Luther, 
a  challenge  to  Zwingli  to  hold  a  public  conference,  at 
which  Eckius  would  undertake  to  convince  him  of  his 
errors.    The  cantons  were  induced  to  propose  the  mea^ 
sure  at  a  Diet,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Zurich,  fixed 
upon  the  town  of  Baden,  in  Argovia,  as  the  place  for  the 
interview,  and  required  the  senate  of  Zurich  to  send 
Zwingli  thither.    This  body,  however,  knowing  that  the 
town  of  Baden  could  not  guarantee  the  safety  of  their 
pastor,  and  that  the  cantons  had  declared  inveterate 
hostility  to  his  person  and  doctrines,  would  not  permit 
him  to  trust  himself  out  of  their  protection;  and  the 
conference  was  held  without  him. 

CEcolampadius,  who  appeared  as  the  principal  advocate 
for  the  Reformation,  undertook  to  answer  the  arguments 
of  Eckius.    The  result  of  the  conference  was  a  decision 
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in  Strang  terms  Rgsinst  ZwioffU  and  bn  adbm 
whicb,  however,  all  the  cantoBs  did  not  concoT. 
in  particular,  distinguished  itself  in  its  lehut 
the  Beformation  made  such  a  ptogress  ii 
canton,  that  in  1^27,  several  of  its  muaiQpriiiia 
dressed  the  ^oniite  for  tbo  abolition  of  Hm 
the  introdactbn  of  the  form  of  worship  est 
Zurich.  That  body,  before  its  deteraiiDation.  tl 
advisable  to  know  tb«  epioioD  of  tbeir 
relative  to  the  Bubjeots  in  dispute,  and  for  tin* 
summoned  a  convocatdon.  lo  irbioh  the  cietgj  tt 
other  Helvetic  states,  and  the  neighboartag  bii' 
were  invited.  The  Reformers  of  Bern 
airouB  of  Zningli's  attendance  on  this  importut 
non;  and  be  was  not  backvapd  in  aTsiling  1 
an  opportonitT  of  doh^t  essential  servioe  lo  1 
He  appfarcd.  snd,  trith  his  learned  coadjuK 
lampadins,  BiiUinqer,  Collinua,  Pellican,  Bucer,  i^ 
Capilo,  defended  with  ao  much  force  the  ten  thes«  f* 
the  Reformntion  drawn  up  by  Haller,  the  leader  of  tta 
party  at  Bern,  that  they  were  completely  tnumphut 
and  the  grand  council  of  that  canton  fully  adopted  ibi 
muasuroa  of  that  of  Zunch.  Thia  aeoession  occasiowi 
a  great  alarm  in  the  cantons  moKt  attached  to  ibe  oM 
religion,  five  of  which  entered  into  a  solemn  engagenwW 
not  to  suffer  (he  doctrines  of  Zwingli  and  Luther  to  l« 
preached  amnng  them.  A  considerable  difference  pre- 
vailed from  the  commencement  of  their  preaching  be- 

een  the  Saxon  reformer  and  tlie  Swiss  leforaier  with 

ipect  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist, 

For  a  history  of  thia  which  is  called  the  Sacrameo- 
,arian  Controversy,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  Lives  of 
Luther  and    Melanchthon,  where  it  is    given   at    Bome 

igth.     We  will  content  ourselves  here  with   pointing 

L  from    Ranke,  the   leading    points  of  difference  Ix 

■en  Luthor  and  Zwingli. 

I'hR    prmctpal    dilFercnee    is,    that,    whereas    LuthM 
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wiahed  to  retain  every  thing  in  the  existing  ecdesias- 
tioal  institutions  that  was  not  at  yariance  with  the 
express  words  of  Scripture,  Zwingli  was  resoWed  to 
get .  rid  of  every  thing  that  could  not  be  maintained  by 
ft  direet  appeal  to  Scripture.  Luther  took  up  his  station 
on  the  ground  already  occupied  by  the  Latin  Church : 
lus  desire  was  only  to  purify ;  to  put  an  end  to  the  con- 
tradictions between  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  and  the 
GospeL  Zwingli,  on  the  other  hand,  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  restore,  as  far  as  possible,  the  primitive  and 
simplest  condition  of  the  Christian  Church ;  he  aimed 
Bt  a  complete  revolution. 

We  know  how  far  Luther  was  from  inculcating  the 
destruction  of  images ;  he  merely  combated  the  super- 
stitions which  had  gathered  around  them.  Zwingli,  on 
tbe  contrary,  regarded  the  veneration  addressed  to  im- 
mges  as  sheer  idolatry,  and  condemned  their  very  exis- 
tsnce.  In  the  Whitsuntide  of  16d4,  the  Council  of 
Zurich,  in  concert  with  him,  declared  its  determination 
•£  removing  all  images ;  which  it  held  to  be  a  godly 
work.  Fortunately,  the  disorders  which  this  measure 
excited  in  so  many  other  places,  were  here  avoided.  The 
three  secular  priests*  with  twelve  members  of  the  council, 
one  from  each  guild,  repaired  to  the  churches,  and  caused 
the  Older  to  be  executed  under  their  own  supervision. 
The  crosses  disappeared  from  the  high  altars,  the  pic- 
tures were  taken  down  from  the  altars,  the  frescoes 
scraped  off  the  jvalls,  and  whitewash  substituted  in 
their  stead.  In  the  country  churches  the  must  pre- 
cious pictures  were  burnt,  "  to  the  praise  and  glory  of 
Ood."  Nor  did  the  organs  fare  better;  they  too  were 
connected  with  the  aUiorred  superstition.  The  reformers 
would  have  nothing  but  the  simple  Word.  The  same 
end  was  proposed  in  all  the  practices  of  the  Church. 
A  new  form  of  baptism  was  drawn  up,  in  which  all  the 
additions  "  which  have  no  ground  in  God's  Word"  were 
omitted.    The  next  step  was,  the  alteration  of  the  mass. 
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Lnther  had  contented  himaelf  with  the  omiaaioa  of  thf 
worda  relating  to  tlie  doctrine  of  sacrifice,  and  wiiK  Hk 
introduction  of  the  Sacrament  in  both  kinds.     Zitinfik 
eBtablished  a  regular   love    feast  (Easter.   1635.)    Tt*! 
communic&Dte  sat  in  a  particular  diriaion  of  the  benchaS 
between  the  choir  and  the  transept,  the  men  on  lh»^ 
right,  the  women  on   the  left ,    the  bread  was  canitJ 
about  on   large  wooden  platters,  and   each  broke  off  • 
bit,  after  which  the  wine  was  carried  about  in  wooden 
cups.      This  was  thought  to  be  tbo  nearest  appfoacb 
to  the  original  institution. 

We  come  now  to  a  difference,  the  ground  of  vhidi 
lies  deeper  ;  and  which  related  not  onlj  to  the  applica' 
tion,  but  also  to  the  interpretation,  of  Scripture,  in  ntet- 
ence  to  the  most  important  of  all  spiritual  acts. 

It  is  well  known  how  variouE  were  tlii>  views  tnten, 
even  in  the  earliest  times,  of  this  mjstei; ;  espocdallj  bom 
the  ninth  to  tbe  eleventh  eentniy,  before  the  doctaoM 
of  transubataatiation  became  nnirenaUj  preitominait 
It  ii  therefore  no  wonder  if,  now  that  it*  anthori^  wv 
ahaken,  new  difEerenoes  fit  Ofiiaioa  muuieated  thMt- 
aelvea. 

At  the  JbrmeT  period,  the;  wen  rather  of  a  i 
tive  Dature ;  at  the  latter,  in  oonformitj  with  the  a 
direotion  of  learning,  the;  turned  more  on  inl 
of  Scripture. 

Luther  had  no  sooner  rqeetsd  the  mtmele  of  trannb- 
Btantistioa,  than  others  began  to  incpnre  whethw,  em 
independently  of  this,  the  words  bj  which  the  Sam- 
ment  was  instituted  were  not  snlQeot  ta  another  intn> 
pretation. 

'  Lather  himself  oonfeseee  that  h«  had  been  annM 
b;  doubts  of  this  kind;  but  as,  in  all  hi*  outward 
and  inward  combats,  hi*  victorious  weapon*  had  ever 
been  the  pure  text  of  Scripture  taken  in  its  litersl 
sense,  he  now  hambl;f  snrrendered  his  donbt*  to  tbs 
■ound  of  the  words,  and  oentioBed  tA  uialwn  lbs 
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md  presenoe,  without  attempting  further  to  define  its 
mode. 

But  all  had  not  the  same  referent  submission  to  the 
literal  meaning  as  Luther. 

Corlstadt  was  the  first  who,  in  the  year  1634,  when 
ke  was  compelled  to  flee  from  Saxonj,  offered  a  new 
explanation.  This  was  indeed  exegetically  untenable 
and  even  absurd,  and  he  himself  at  last  gave  it  up :  in 
tiie  attempt  to  establish  it,  howoTor,  he  put  forth  some 
more  ooherent  arguments,  which  gave  a  great  impulse 
to  the  public  mind  in  the  direction  it  had  already 
taken  upon  this  point. 

(Ecolampadius  of  Basle,  among  whose  friends  similar 
notions  were  current,  began  to  be  ashamed  that  he  had 
so  long  suppressed  his  doubts  and  preached  doctrines 
of  the  truth  of  which  he  was  not  thoroughly  convinced ; 
ha  took  courage  no  longer  to  conceal  his  view  of  the 
•ense  of  the  mysterious  institutional  words. 

The  young  finllinger  ^preached  the  question  from 
another  side.  He  studied  Berengarius's  controversy, 
mnd  came  to  the  condnsioii  that  on  this  important  point, 
_the  very  point  afterwards  established  by  the  Reforma- 
tion,— ^ii\justice  had  been  done  to  that  early  reformer. 
He  thought  Berengarius*s  interpretation  might  even  be 
found  in  St  Augustine. 

The  main  thing,  however,  was,  that  Zwingli  declared 
bis  opinion.  In  studying  the  Scripture  after  his  man- 
ner, rather  as  a  whole  than  in  detached  passages,  and 
not  without  a  continual  reference  to  classical  antiquity, 
he  had  come  to  the  conviction  that  the  i$  of  the  insti- 
tutional words  signifies  nothing  more  than  '*  denotes.** 
Already,  in  a  letter  dated  June,  1638,  he  declares  that 
the  true  sense  of  the  Eucharist  cannot  be  understood, 
until  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  Lord's  Supper  are  re- 
garded in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  the  water  in 
baf>tism.  While  attacking  the  mass,  he  had  already 
conceived  the  intension  of  restoring  the  Eucharist  to 
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itself,  as  be  expressed  it  As  Cailstadt  now  brcm^ 
forward  a  reiy  similar  interpretation,  which  he  m 
unable  to  maintain,  Zwingli  thought  be  could  no  longer 
maintain  silent  He  published  his  exposition ;  first  it 
a  printed  address  to  a  parish  priest  in  Beutlingen  (Nor., 
15Q4,)  then  more  at  length  in  his  Essaj,  on  Tme  sad 
False  Religion.  Although  he  was  little  satisfied  with 
Carlstadt*s  explanation,  he  nevertheless  availed  himself 
of  some  of  the  same  arguments  which  that  theologian 
had  employed;  e.g.  that  the  body  of  Christ  was  in 
besTen,  and  could  not  possibly  be  divided  reaiiur 
among  His  disciples  on  earth.  He  rested  his  reason- 
ing chiefly  on  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  Gospel  of  St. 
John,  which  was  thus,  as  he  thought  rendered  perfecdj 
dear. 

No  longer  ago  than  the  autumn  of  1524,  the  great 
division  of  the  Church,  into  Catholic  and  ETaDgelical 
had  been  formally  accomplished ;  and  already  ao  opinios 
was  broached  which  was  destined  to  work  a  violent  schism 
iu  tbo  Evangelical  Church. 

Luther  did  not  hesitate  to  denounce  Zwingli  as  i 
wild  enthusiast,  with  whom  he  had  frequently  bad  to 
contend. 

Zwingli  had  none  of  Luther  s  deep  and  lively  con- 
ception of  the  Universal  Church,  or  of  the  unbroken 
connexion  of  the  doctrines  of  past  ages.  We  have  seen 
that  his  mind,  formed  in  the  midst  of  republican  insti- 
tutions, was  far  more  occupied  with  the  idea  of  the  Com- 
mune :  and  he  was  now  intent  on  keeping  together  the 
Communes  of  Zurich  by  a  stricter  Church  discipline 
Ho  tried  to  get  rid  of  all  public  criminals ;  put  an  end 
to  the  right  of  asylum,  and  caused  loose  women  and 
adulterers  to  be  turned  out  of  the  citv.  With  tbt*«* 
views  of  politics  and  morals,  he  united  an  unprejuilic«:«i 
8tudy  of  the  Scriptures,  freed  from  the  whole  dogmiti* 
>tnicture  that  had  been  raised  upon  them.  If  I  do  n«  c 
!b)^laVo,  Vie  did,  in  fact,  evince  an  acute  and  apt  Hta^ 
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of  their  original  meaniDg  and  spirit  He  regarded  the 
Lord*8  Supper  (as  the  Ritual  he  introduced  proves)  in  the 
light  of  a  feast  of  commemoration  and  affection.  He  held 
to  the  words  of  Paul ;  that  we  are  one  hody,  hecause  we 
eat  ^f  one  hread ;  for,  says  he,  eierj  one  confesses  by 
that  act  that  he  belongs  to  the  society  which  acknow- 
ledges Christ  to  be  its  Sariour,  and  in  which  all  Chris- 
tians are  one  body ;  this  is  community  in  the  blood  of 
Christ.  He  would  not  admit  that  he  regarded  the 
Eucharist  as  mere  bread.  •  "  If/'  said  he,  '*  bread  and 
wine,  sanctified  by  the  grace  of  God,  are  distributed, 
is  not  the  whole  body  of  Christ,  as  it  were,  sensibly 
given  to  His  followers  ?"  It  was  a  peculiar  satisfaction 
to  him  that,  by  this  view'  he  arrivied  directly  at  a  prac- 
tical result.  For,  be  asked,  how  can  the  knowledge 
that  we  belong  to  one  body  fail  to  lead  to  Christian  Ufe 
and  Christian  love  ?  The  unworthy  sinned  against  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  He  had  the  joy  of  seeing 
that  his  ritual  and  the  views  he  had  put  forth,  con- 
tributed to  put  an  end  to  old  and  obdurate  hostilities. 

Although  Zwingli  insists  much  on  what  there  still 
was  of  supernatural  in  his  scheme  of  the  Eucharist  it  is 
clear  that  this  was  not  the  mystery  which  had  hitherto 
formed  the  central  point  of  the  worship  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  We  can  easily  understand  the  effect  produced 
on  the  common  people,  by  the  attempting  to  rob  them 
of  the  sensible  presence  of  Christ  Some  courage  was 
required  to  resolve  on  such  an  experiment;  but  when 
this  was  actually  made,  the  public  mind  was,  as  (Eco- 
lampadius  says,  found  to  be  far  better  disposed  for  its 
reception  than  could  have  been  suspected.  This  is, 
however,  very  explicable.  People  saw  they  had  gone 
too  far  to  retract,  in  their  defection  from  the  Church 
of  Rome ;  and  they  found  a  certain  gratification  of  the 
feeling  of  independence  which  that  defection  had  gene- 
rated, in  rendering.it  as  complete  as  possible. 

Luther  had,  from  the  first  moment,  been  treated  with 
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to  ra«an  the  earticM  KifMr 

I  mt  ChmUMMutj  had  btamj 
m  true,  iw  Iom  than  thne  b«  «hTB^ 
■M  ml»tun  :  bat  pcrer  and  more  oottaeuia]. 

L*iU«.  &Maiih--iAii«iin^  hia  zeal  against  the  ptt 
■«witbsunding  his  arersion  to  the  secular  donuiuiaV 
l^  hierarrbT.  ns  vet,  both  in  doctrine  and  dijopte 
i  it  was  possible,  cooaerraciTv.  and  stOcW  » 
1  traditkna  of  the  Chareh ;  his  dwagts 
and  fadiag  auc  pnfannd,  and  proftwmdlj  impre»* 
aritfa  thr  m  jsteries  of  nii^on. 

Zaingh  dependfld  sntirelT  oa  his  prirale  jndg^ 
batii  ia  rQeebm  and  altefation.  and  had  reeati  » 
DodiiBg  bat  what  appeared  to  himself  to  be  expeiiic:!. 

it  1*  n.  t  to  li?  wcDJertJ  at,  eiiat,  ai  the  '"rcii,:-!;-' 
at  Uarpurg.  of  which  a  fall  aceoant  is  giren  in  ik 
Life  of  LQtb«r.  the  attempt  to  bring  tfa«se  two  bmi 
to  an  agTeemeot.  entirely  hikd.  Thej  were  exa^mated 
against  each  other,  but  thej  had  thedr  distinot  sphsm 
of  action :  while  Lather  contended  for  his  prindpia 
on  the  wider  theatre  of  the  worid,  Zwingii  with  eond 
eiKT^  threw  himself  into  tha  petty  squabUas  of  hii 
naiiTC  oountiT.  and  anited  the  rhiraaiar 
warrior  and  the<J<^ian.  In  1531.  a  aril  war 
■aenced  in  Switzerland,  between  the  five  Booua  Catlailie 
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Cantons  on  the  one  side,  and  those  of  Zurich  and  Bern 
on  the  other.    The  result  is  well  known  to  eveiy  one. 

On  the  11th  of  October,  a  tumultuous  afibir  took 
place  at  Cappel,  at  the  distance  of  only  three  leagues 
from  Zurich,  in  which  the  Zuriohers,  through  conster- 
nation, through  inferiority  in  numbers,  through  want  of 
subordination  and  discipline,  were  completely  routed, 
with  no  inconsiderable  loss  both  of  life  and  reputation. 
Put  this  might  have  been  repaired.  The  loss  which 
could  not  so  well  be  replaced  was  that  of  Zwingli.  In 
the  morning  of  that  fatal  day,  when  the  civic  banner 
was  put  in  motion  against  the  invaders,  Zwingli  received 
the  order  of  the  magistrates  to  march  along  with  them 
under  it.  He  would  willingly  have  declined  the  service; 
for,  though  gifted  with  much  personal  c<kirage,  he  had 
evil  forebodings  as  to  the  issue  of  that  expedition.  But 
the  others  insisted:  it  was  an  immemorial  usage  that 
the  sovereign  banner  should  be  attended  by  the  first 
pastor  of  the  city ;  the  counsels  of  Zwingli  were  at  that 
crisis  peculiarly  necessary  to  the  chiefs;  his  exhortations 
would  be  efficacious  vnth  the  people ;  by  his  eloquence 
and  credit  he  would  be  serviceable  in  any  negociations 
that  might  arise  for  the  restoration  of  peace.  Zwingli 
yielded,  not  to  the  weight  of  the  ai'guments,  but  to  the 
authority  which  urged  them,  and  to  a  sense  of  what  so 
many  would  deem  his  duty.  But  in  the  hasty  march 
which  followed,  it  was  observed  that  he  talked  and  acted 
like  one  advancing  to  the  grave ;  and  those  who  remarked 
his  gestures  perceived  that  he  was  oftentimes  absorbed 
in  prayer,  fervently  recommending  his  soul  and  his 
cause  to  the  protection  of  his  Omnipotent  Master. 

But  when  the  danger  came,  he  displayed  a  martyr's 
heroism.  "  I  will  advance  in  the  name  of  the  Lord," — 
thus  he  addressed  some  of  his  wavering  companions — 
**  In  the  name  of  the  Lord  will  I  advance  to  the  succour 
of  my  brave  comrades,  resolved  to  die  with  them  and 
among  them»  or  to  effect  their  deliverance.*'    And  in 
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Ili0  fiiiyaf  the  uneqiiiL  and  hopekas  strife  whidh  emned, 
his  aimed  hand  was  seen  niaed  in  battle,  and  the  Ynm 
with  whidb  he  imUied  the  fiigitivea  waa  heaid  aboffe  iD 
the  npioar. — "Be  of  good  eoatage  and  ittjr  nothiqg. 
If  we  are  to  ao&r,  our  oanae  is  not  tfie  wOTse  for  that 
Commend  jonrBel^es  to  God,  who  can  protect  oa  and 
ooia." 

When  the  field  waa  in  peaaesaion  ci  the  Boaiia 
Cath<^Ga,  they  went  lonnd  to  the  wounded  Zurioben, 
aeveraUy  asking  them*  whether  they  were  willing  t» 
invoke  the  aaintB,  and  to  oonfeaa?  The  few  who  aooepted 
die  condition  were  ^azed ;  hut  by  far  the  greater  num- 
ber re^jected   it,  and   moat  of  theae  were  maaaaflred. 
Among  tiioee  nnfortunate  men  waa  one,  whose  handi 
and  eyes  were  continually  rataed  to  heaven,   as  if  to 
second  the  supplications  expressed  by  the  silent  moTe- 
ment  of  his  lips.     Some  soldiers  pot  the  interrogation 
to  him.     He  merely  shook  his  head  in  sign  of  refusal 
They  replied,  '*  If  you  cannot  speak,  so  as  to  confess, 
invoke  at  least  the  Mother  of  God,  and  the  other  Saints, 
for  their  intercession.*'  He  persisted.  '*  This  man,  too,  i§ 
an  obstinate  heretic'' — whereupon  an  officer,  who  came  up 
at  that  moment  thrust  a  pike  into  his  throat  and  extin- 
guished what  remained  of  life.     This  man  was  Zwingb. 
Wounded  and  thrice  overthrown  in  the   press  of  th« 
fugitives,  be  again  raised  himself  on  bis  knees,  and  in 
that  position  was  heard  to  exclaim,  and  it  was  his  last 
exclamation — '*  Alas  what  a  calamity  is  this !     Well, 
they  can  kill  the  body,  but  not  the  soul."     It  was  not 
till  the  morrow  that  he  was  recognized  among  the  heaps 
of  slain,  and  it  was  then  that  the  full  hatred  of  the 
enemy  broke  out  against  him — hatred,  not  occasioned 
by  his  religious  innovations  only,  but  even  more  by  his 
exertions  against  the  lucrative  system  of  foreign  pen- 
sions.    After  offering   many  indignities  to  his  corpse, 
as  it  lay  on  the  battle-field,  they  held  the  mockery  of 
a  council,  and  summoned  it  before  them:  and  then. 
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when  thej  had  passed  upon  it  the  double  sentence  of 
treason  and  heresy,  they  carried  it  to  the  place  of 
most  resort,  and  by  the  hand  of  the  public  exe- 
cutioner of  Lucerne,  applied  the  flames  which  con- 
sumed it. 

His  works,  polemical,  exegetical  and  hermeneutical, 
produced  in  little  more  than  twelve  years, — years  dis- 
tracted by  a  thousand  other  cares  and  occupations,  are 
a  lasting  memorial  of  his  industry  and  genius;  they 
have  been  published  in  4  vols,  folio,  at  Basle,  in  1544 ; 
at  Zurich,  in  1581,  and  at  Basle  again,  in  1508.  They 
were  chiefly  written  in  German  and  translated  into 
Latin. — Moshem.    Ranke,    Waddingtcn. 
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